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"CURST BE HE THAT MOVES MY BONES!" 
[Suggested by reading of a movement on foot in England for opening Shakespeare's grave.] 

Small reverence hath this scientific age 

For prophet, martyr, poet, or the sage 

Of long ago. This is an age of measures ; 

And, by its rules, much honored, ancient treasures, 

On which our ancestors have set great store. 

And counted oft the precious value o'er. 

May something lack ; at which our time's conceit 

Would brand such relic as a counterfeit. 

'Twere folly worse than idle to deride 

That scientific training* of the mind 

]}y which old fallacies were laid aside ; 

But let us not go on too fast, nor find 

Naught hath a measure, that can not be weighed ; 

No value set, save by a Board of Trade ; 

Naught wise, but where the proof fits in as pat 

As the smooth lining in a brand new hat. 

What measure hath the beautiful ? how tell 

What values in remembrances that dwell 

Deep in our hearts beyond the reach of rule 

Or formula of philosophic school ? 

Though modern science claims 'tis very plain 

Memories are written in the folded brain, 

Wtfeel them in our hearts ; and feeling knows 

Profounder wisdom than our science shows, 

At least in things of heart, where still remain 

Our loves and memories mauger claims of brain. 

The spiritual, fanciful, ideal — 

Who shall bring down these lightly soaring wings. 

The harmonies the enraptured spirit sings. 

And tell us what they weigh ? 'Tis true, we pull 

The planet from its orbit to our scale ; 

But there are things where measures naught avail. 
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CURST BE HE THAT MOVES MY. BONES." 

Then leave us still a realm in which the soul 

Hath knowledge other than by weight and rule, 

Where thought may revel free and fanciful 

With no material stay or harsh control — 

The realm of poesy. A traitor he 

Who enters here with aught of heresy 

Born of material science, or would try 

By critic canons worth of poetry. 

O worse the traitor that would rub the gold 

From shining wings to prove their poverty. 

Or take away the glory that of old 

His songs divine, his charming minstrelsy, 

Have hung, a halo, round a poet's name, 

And built the palace of his deathless fame ! 

E'en worse is he would dig a poet's bones 

Out of their grave to prove a theory, 

Profane his last request, nor " spare these stones," 

Deaf to the pathos of an epitaph 

That wakes an echo in each feeling breast. 

Crying responsive for the poet's rest. 

And if some scientist — with critic laugh 

At sentiment, to which his soul is dull 

And irresponsive while his mind is bent 

On morbid purpose and unclean intent — 

Would gauge the size of Shakespeare's moldered skull, 

Let the loud protest rise throughout the lands 

That love the poet, and arrest his hands. 

Pah ! cries the Hamlet of the stage as he 

Handles dead Yorick's fleshless head, so we 

Cry shame on him would stir the sacred rest 

Of our loved bard, the sweetest and the best 

Of all the singers of our English tongue, 

Whose fame is old, whose voice is ever young. 
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1. THE STRATFORD BUST. 

TiiK. Stratford Bust is the oldest, and prob- 
•nbly the best autheiuicated, of all the repre- 
sentations of Shakespeare which have come 
down to us. It is erected on the north side 
of the chancel of Holy Trinity Church, at 
Stratford-on-Avon. It is on the inside wall 
of the chancel, about five or six feet from 
the floor. On the floor of the chancel, in 
front of the monument are the graves of 
Shakespeare and his family. 

The bust is surrounded Ity an entablature 
composed of black marble Corinthian 
columns with gilded capitals and bases ; 
and above the bust is an arch surmounting; 
ihc niche in which it rests. Above arc the 
ins of SI 'c, on either side of which 

re two ' 1, one of whom holds a 

spade, and the other has an inverted torch, 
and rests his hand on a skull. On the apex 
of the mofjument is another skull. 

Exactly when the monument and bust 
were erected we have no means (if ascertain- 
ing, but probably shortly after Shakespeare's 
death. — which occurred in 1616. Certain 
it is that when tlic First Folio edition of 



his works was published> in 1623, it con^ 
tained these lines : 

TO THE MEMORIE 

OK THE 11KCEASED AUTHOUR MAIST8R 
W. SlIAKF.SPKARE. 



Sh A K K-spE A RK, at length thy pious felhm>es giue 
Thf world thy W'orkes : thy U'orirs, />y ivhich, 

out'liuf 
Thy Tomfv, thy name must, when that stone is 

rent. 
And Time dissolues thy Stratforii Monimeni, 
Here we aline shall riewi thee still. This 

Bootie, 
ll'lien Brasse and Marble fade, shall make thet 

looke 
Fresh to all Ages • when Poster if ie 
Shall loath what's neit>, thinke all is prodegie 
That is not Shake-speares ; eu'ry JJne^eath 

Verse 
Here shall reuitie, redeeme thee from thy Herst. 
Nor Fire, nor cankring Age, as Naso said. 
Of his, thy wit-fraught Booke shall oiue inuadr. 
Nor shall I e' re beleeue, or thinke thee dead 
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i Though mist) vntiU our hankroul StOj^f he iped 
Impossible) with some neiv siraine f out-do 
PiUiions of lui.iF.r, and her Romeo ; 
Or till J heare a Scene more nobly lake. 
Then xohen thy half-sivord parlying^ Romans 

spake. 
Till these y till any of thy Volumes rest 
Shall with more fire, more feeliii):; be exprest, 
Be sure, our Siiake-si'kare, thou canst neuer 

dye. 



But erojond with lawreil, Hue eternally, 

\.. DiOGRS. 

The words, " And lime dissolues thy 
Stratford Moniment," evidently refer to the 
present one ; which has remained from the 
date of its erection to the present time. 

Underneath tlie cushion in front of the 
bust is the following inscription : 



Ivnicio rvLiVM, r.rN(o S<icratem, artf. Mahonkm, 
TekkA if<;ir. iiifvivs M.^CMti, Oi VMi'V? iiMitr. 

Stay P\ssim:i-k, wiiv hokst thuv nv s<i kast ? 
RfcAf> )K iHuv i-AJisr, WHOM tNviuvs Death hath i-last, 
With in this MoKvutNT SuAKsriiAice wiThf wmome 
QvicK NArvRii uM>R : wmisi' namk |ii>tii ukck y» Tombe 
J'ak »h>hk tiikn cost Sikm all VI He hath wkiit, 
i.£avi':!> livino art, dvt pagf., to skrvi; his wit ; 

Ohht ano ik>' i6i6 

.•E TAT IS, 53, DIE a,^ A p. 



The bust is cut out of a bluish limestone. 
Beginning at the shoulders, the back of the 
figure is hollowed out to allow of its fitting 
further back in the niche. 

The columns on either side of the bust 
re now of black marble, polished, and their 
"feapilals and bases are of freestone. "The 
wliole of the entablatures were formerly of 
white alabaster, but when the monument 
was repaired in 1749, the architraves being 
decayed, new onci of marble were substi- 
tuted ; but no other material alteration, if 
wc except that of the old colors, seems to 
have been made in the original." (Halli- 
well-1'hillipps, Folio Edition of Shakespeare, 
London : 1853, folio. Vol. 1, p. 230.) 

The bust was originally painted in colors 
to resemble life. The face and hands were 
of a flesh color ; the eyes of a light haxel ; the 
hair and the beard were auburn. The doub- 
let was painted scarlet, and the loose gown 
without sleeves worn over it, was black. In 
1749 the monument was repaired, but great 
care was taken to preserve the original col- 
ors. In 1793 it was painted of a uniform 
while, by <jrder of Malone, to satisfy his 
classical taste, which was offended by the 
colors. Apart from the vandalism of thus 
injuring so interesting and valuable a relic 
of the great poei, he seems to have forgotten 
that the (i reeks fropiently colored their 
statues. 

About twenty years ago this white paint 
was removed by Mr. Collins, of London. 
Enough of the old coloring remained under 
the white paint to enable it to be restored to 
its original colors. Any one who has seen a 
cast from the bust in a white or gray state, 



would hardly know it for the same statue as 
the colored one, so much does the coloring 
alter the expression. 

The bust was either sculptured by Oemrd 
Johnson, who was a native of Amsterdam 
(and who afterwards came to London), or by 
one of his sons. Dugdale, in his Life, Diary, 
etc., 1827,410., p. 99, says: " Shakespearcs 
and John Combes nionunienls, at Stratford 
super Avon, made by one Gerard Johnson." 
.A.S a work of art Combe's is inferior to 
Shakespeare's bust. A celebrated sculptor, 
Sir Francis Chantrey, was of opinion that 
the head of the figure was made from a 
cast, taken from a human face. Bell was 
also of this opinion. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
in his Folio Edition of Shakespeare, honAon: 
:853, Vol. I, p. 230, says: 

"The bust, when minutely e.x.imined, con- 
tains indications of individuality that render 
such a supposition " [;. (T., that it w.xs a f.in- 
ciful likeness] "abogether inadmissible; 
for no artist, working either from a picture, 
or relying on memory, description, or injag- 
ination would have introduced the peculiar- 
ities which belong to it. amongst which may 
be especially noticed the slight but singular 
fall of the cheek under ihe right eye, which 
has been attributed to the sculptor copying 
from a cast taken .nfter death. I'he forehead 
and the formation of the head should alone be 
decisive evidences in favour of its authenticity. 
There is, in truth, a convincing and a men- 
tal likeness in this monument, one that grows 
upon us by contemplation and makes us un- 
willing to accept any other resemblance. If 
it has fallen beneath a cloud, the reason must 
be sought for in the circumstance that an 
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ima^c, the composition of which derives no 
assistance from the ideal, can scarcely be ex- 
]iected toiiatisfy the imagination in the delin- 
eation of features belonging to so great an 
intellect. I5ut to those who can bring them- 
selves to believe that, notwithstanding his 
\inrivaled genius, Shakespeare was a reali- 
zation of existence, and in his daily career, 
much as other men were, the bust at Strat- 
ford will convey very nearly all that it is de- 
sirable to know of his outward form." 

It is strange how differently people look 
at the same object. Hear J. Hain Friswell : 
{Li/e Per (ni its of William Shakesptare. 
London : 1864, 410., p. ): 

" Like the monument itself, it will probably 
disappoint many people. It is heavy, not 
very intellectual, and certainly not sculptured 
by any one having claims to be considered 
an artist." 

Again, on p. 10, he says : 

"The skull of the figure, rudely cut and 
heavy, without any feeling, is a mere block ; 
a (ihrcnologist would be pu/zled at its smootli- 
ness and roundness It has no more indi- 
viduality or power in it than a boy's marble. 
The cheeks are fat and sensual, the neck 
just rounded out of the soft stone ; the linen 
collar of the dress like a sheet of bent block 
tin." 

Dr. C. M. Injileby read a paper before the 
Royal Society ol Literature, of London, in 
1874, on the " I'ortrature of Shakespeare " 
in the course of which he characterized the 
bust " as coarse and clownish, suggesting to 
the beholder a countryman crunching a sour 
apple or struck with amazement at some un- 
pleasant sfMrctacle, an unintentional cari- 
cature, yet full of force and practical pow- 
er." 

James Boaden, the author of An IiKfuity 
into the Autiunticity of various Piiluifs ami 
Prints, tvhiih from the Jfctase of the Poet 
to Qur tnvn limes, have bee 11 offered to the [>ub- 
lie as Portiaits of Shahsfieare, London : 
1824. Svo., on page 31 of that work says : 

"The contour of the head is well given. 
The lips arc very carefully carved ; but the 
eyes appear to me to be of a very ])Oor char- 
ictcr: the curves of the lids havr no grace — 
the eyes themselves no protecting prom- 
inences of bone, and the whole of this im- 
pt iture is lame and superficial." 

.11 W'ivell, a jMirtrait painter, and 
authwr of Art Jm/uiry into the History, Au- 
tik^rttrrifv. and L 'haraeteristies of the Shakspeare 
/' London ; 1827, 8vo.. does not be- 

lii ihe bust was modeled from a cast 

from ahakespcAre's face. On page 140 he 
Mys : 

•* The nose and forehead are fine ; and were 



it not for a rather disproportionate length 
from the former to the mouth, the face would 
be remarkably handsome. It has a more 
fleshy appearance than any of the other por- 
traits, and has much less of the look of a Jew 
than most of them, as his beard is trimmed 
to the fashion of the time." 

.Some years ago William Page, a celebrated 
artist, made a study of the jirincipal portraits 
of Shakespeare, for the purpose of making a 
bust of the poet. His views about the Strat- 
ford Bust are particularly valuable. In his 
Study of Shaliespeare's Portraits, London: 
1876, 24mo. p. 16, he says : 

" The most inexpert observer may see, by 
placing a cast of it beside a fine antique or 
an excellent modern portrait, what I mean 
when I say that it shows very crude and un- 
skilled modelling. This docs not mean that 
it may not have individual characteristics. 
Artists and others have always known that 
the eyes were impossible, the nose worked off 
too short, or the end of it never reached, as 
the spot where it should join the u]>per lip 
is still marked in the bust ; and had the nose 
started out at right angles to the liji at that 
place, instead of slanting up to its present 
point, truth and beauty each would have 
been subserved. Though carelessly, falsely, 
and hence wickedly misinterpreted in many 
ways, still there are fixed facts in this bust 
which make it valuable in some points of 
likeness. * * * • • piie left side is flattened 
away from the mouth back toward the mid- 
dle of the cheek. This was probably a true 
characteristic of his " [/'. e., Gerard Johnson's] 
"model. Then the lower part of his cheek 
is fattened out and made very full under the 
jaw. This characteristic is probably exag- 
gerated if it exi.sted at all, the sculptor sup- 
posing that the flesh of the cheeks in the 
reclining posture fell back, and should be re- 
placed in this manner, since he represented 
the subject upright. On the right side of 
the mouth there is a contrasting fullness of 
the cheek, and then a falling away diagonally 
to the jaw, from which, around to the throat, 
you find the line less curved than on the 
other side. The individual character of this 
one sidedness, which exists some way in 
every face, was doubtless founded on a mask 
from nature, and is exactly graded, recorded 
and interpreted in the (icrman Mask. The 
(Ireeks valued these natural inecpialities. 
The Venus of Milo's face is one-sided, and 
the Theseus's eyebrows unlike. 

" I should have stated before that when I 
speak of right and left side I mean Shake- 
speare's, and not the observer's. 

"In the Stratford bust the lower lip is pe- 
culiar, the right side being sensibly fuller and 
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hanging down lower than the left side. It is 
crudely rendered, yet a fact safely lodged 
there can never be ousted. There is also an 
indentation at the left corner of the niuuih, 
more accentuated than on the other side, 
which is dragged down rather vertically to- 
ward the cliin. 

"The sculptor certainly had some guide 
for these varieties of undulations. The 
luckiest guess does not hit in a portrait. 
These peculiarities exist in the mask, where 
they are seen not to have been exaggerated 
by death." 

F. W. Fairholt, F. S. A., made a very care- 
ful drawing of the bust for Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps" Folio Edition of Shakcspearf:, and was 
much impressed by the excellence with whiih 
the nionunient was executed. He believed 
the face to have been "sculptured with 
singular delicacy and care " except the 
eyes. The shortness of the nose, and 
the unusual length of the upper lip in the 
Stratford bust has been frei[uently noticed 
and commented upon. In 1S14 (ieorge 
Bullock was permitted to take the bust down 
from its niche, for the purpose of making 
a plaster cast from the face. A short time 
after making the cast, Mr. Bullock invited 
Sir Walter Scott, Benjamin West, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and John Britton, the antiquary, to 
breakfast with him. It was on this occasion 
that Bullock made a cast of Scott's head. 
These gentlemen discussed the cast of 
Shakespeare, which Britton had made from 
the Stratford Bust, and Scott particularly 
commented on the great space between the 
nose and the upper lip. Bullock declared 
that Scott had the same peculiarity to an 
even greater extent than Shakespeare, as 
shown in this bust. A pair of compasses 
were produced and Scott's upper lip was 
found to be the longer of the two. 

There was originally a stone pen in the 
right hand of the bust, but the story is, that 
a young man who had taken it out of the 
fingers to examine it, dropped it on the floor 
of the chancel, where it was broken to 
pieces. A quill pen dipped in ink now re- 
places it. 

To most people the bust is at first sight 
disappointing — especially if seen in its col- 
oreci slate. It grows upon one, however, 
the more it is looked at, and a white or gray 
cast from it becomes very pleasing after long 
familiarity with it. 

Certain it is that it was erected shortly 
after Shakespeare's death, and probably by 
some of his family. It was put in a con- 
spicuous place in the chancel of his native 
church, and in the sight of his fellow towns- 
men. Even if we admit that its sculptor 



was nothing more than a " tombe-maker," 
as he undoubtedly was, still the bust must 
have had strong points of resemblance to 
the poet or it would not have been accepted. 
Rudely cut it certainly is, and it possesses 
no claims to being a work of art. 

Its appearance is very different when 
viewed from different positions. Looked at 
from underneath the very fleshy appearance 
of the cheeks and the throat is especially 
noticeable. Seen from a level the effect is 
much better, while a three-quarters view is 
the most pleasing. The nose is certainly 
very short, and the tradition that it met with 
an accident while the scul])tor was working 
at it would not seem altogether improbable, 
if we did not remember that other faces 
have been met with m life with the same 
peculiarity — notably that of Sir Walter Scott, 
as already refcrretl to. 

A great number of engravings have been 
executed which pretend to represent the 
bust, but the large majority of them utterly 
fail to do so. 

An engraving by G. Vertue, published in 
Vol. I. of Pope's edition of Shakespeare, 
London: 1715, 4to. gives the monument 
(vol. I, p. xxxi,) with tolerable accuracy, 
except that one of the cherubim is repre- 
sented with a candle instead of the spade 
which he really holds in his hand, and has 
his other hand resting on an hour glass in- 
stead of a rock ; while the other cherub is 
seated on the skull instead of holding his 
hand on it, and has the torch in his hand up- 
right, instead of inverted, as it is. But the 
bust as represented in this picture has the 
head taken from the Chandos portrait ! It 
is a striking illustration of the inaccuracy of 
some of the older engravers. 

H, Gravelut has evidently copied Vertue's 
plate for Hanmer's edition of Shakespeare, 
London: 1744, 4to. (Vol. I, p. xxxiii.), for 
it is almost an exact copy of it, except that 
the hair is not as well engraved. The Chan- 
dos head appears on the bust in this plate 
also. The same plate of Gravelot's was 
used in Hanmer's second edition of Shake- 
speare, London : 1771, 4to. (Vol. I. p. xxii.) 

Rowe's edition of Shakespeare, London : 
1709, i6mo. (V^ol. I, p. XXX vii.) contains an 
engraving of the monument and bust which 
is laughable. The cherubim are represented 
as balancing themselves over the lop of it, 
with their legs hanging down ; the one who 
should have the torch inverted holding an 
hour ^lass, and the other holding up the 
spade mstead of leaning on it. The head 
of the bust looks more like the Chandos 
portr.-iit than the bust, while Shakespeare is 
represented as patting a pillow with both 
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f "bands instead of resting his hands on the 
cushion, as in the bust. Only two lines of 
the inscription underneath are j;iven. A 
poor copy of this print, engraved by Grig- 
inion, appeared in Hell's Edition of Shake- 
^speare, London : 178S, 24mo., {Vol. II, p. 
468. The plate is dated 1786.) 

The earliest engraving of tiicbust that did 

it anything like justice was published in 

^JJoydcll's Folio Edition of Shakespeare. 

• London: 1802, folio, Vol. I. It is engraved 

"by J. Neagle- 

A very handsome mezzotint representing 
.only the bust, engraved by William Ward (?) 
rand published by ]. Britton, 1816, is the 
next that claims our attention. By many 
Ftliis is considered the most striking engrav- 
ing of the bust ever published. 

W. T. Fry engraved a plate from a cast by 
Uullock, published in 1817 by Caddell and 
Davies, London, which has some merit. 

R. Smirke was a fair artist, but he ought 
to have been ashamed of himself to paint 
such a picture of the bust as R. Ashby en- 
graved, and Hurst, Robinson &: Co. pub- 
lished (irca 1820. It no more resembles the 
bust than any living creature. 

All of the above mentioned engravings 
:;prescnted the bust as all white, but the 
irst one that showed it in colors was en- 
jraved by W. Finden from a drawing by J. 
!'hurston, and ])ubiished by W. Walner, in 
1820. The lower part of the jaw is very 
badly done, This same plate, very much 
worn, was afterwards used in Charles Cow- 
den Clarke's Shakespeare Charaeters, London : 
1863. 8vo. 
K. Sc riven engraved a handsome plate of 



the head and shoulders of the bust, from a 
drawing by J. Boadcn, published in Boaden's^ 
/ii</utry, London: 1824, 8vo. It represent? 
the bust as white, and the cheeks are tc 
fleshy, but the toj) of the head is very fine. 

A. \N'ivcll drew a fine picture of the bust* 
which was well engraved in stipple by 1. Si 
Agar, and published by (leorge Lawford ir 
1825. It shows the bust in its white state, 
and the view is almost directly in front. It 
is of the bust only. 

.\nother drawing by Wivell, engraved l>j 
F. A. Dean, and published in Wivell's In _ 
(/uiry, London : 1827, 8vo. is of the head 
and shoulders only, and is not as successful 
as the one above mentioned. It shows th< 
bust white. 

An excellent photograph of the bust an< 
monument in its present colored state w; 
published by John Burton & Sons in 1864 
The camera has evidently been placed on 
level with the bust in taking the negative 
and the result is therefore very satisfactory. 

Two tine photographs of the bust, (bul 
taken from a whfte cast,) showing a front' 
and side view, accompany Gabriel Harrison's 
I)rivately printed brochure on The Strat/on 
Bust, Brooklyn : 1865, 4to. 

Numerous photographs have since been 
taken, all of which give a better idea of the 
bust than engravings do — unless the latter 
are made from them. 

Quite recently the New Shakespeare SoJ 
ciety has issued a large colored chromolithc 
graph of the bust. 

The engraving that accompanies this arti- 
cle was made from a photograph, and is an 
a<:curate representation of the bust. 
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KING LEAR'S ARRANGEMENT WITH HIS DAUGHTERS. 



" I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Pre eminence, and all the large effects 

Tl>at troop with majesty. — Ourself, by monthly course, 
With reservation of an hundred knights 

By you to be sustain'd, shall our ahrfde 

Make with you by due turn. Only, we shall retain 

The name, and all th' addition to a King ; 
The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 

Beloved sons, be yours." — (LiiAK. 1, i, 132-140.) 



In the story of Lear, Shakespeare follows 
tthe old tradition as it had come down to him 
From a remote antiquity. He most- likely fol- 
lowed Holinshed, who took it from French 
and Latin sources. But behind all these, 
there probably will be found an old Celtic 
kernel to the story, which later writers have 
tnodified in accordance with their own ideas 
of what would render the tragedy of ingrati- 
tude and cruelty more pathetic. 

The lines I have quoted are interesting to 
the sociologist as containing a reminiscence 
of an old Celtic usage, which gives us a clue 
to the original shape of the story, and en- 
ables us to relieve it of much of its improb- 
ability. Every reader must have been struck 
with the absurdity of Lear's divesting him- 
self of his royal power in favor of his two 
sons-in-law, or rather of his two daughters, 
the Jezebels of the drama. He is not a feeble 
old dotard ; he is a man in the full vigor of 
his mind, and quick — as only the vigorous 
are — to resent in act as well as word what- 
ever touches his dignity. His very in.id- 
ness comes ujion him through the want of that 
senile feebleness which yields with sighs to 
the encroachments of ingratitude. But the 
story as Shakespeare found it and as he left 
it, is forced to depict him in the first act as 
divesting himself of power and its resptinsi- 
bilitics, because of a weakness which would 
have made the rest of his fate impossible. 

The clue lo the matter is that the later 
French and English versions of the story mis- 
represented what I^iir did at the start, be- 
cause they did not understand the old Celtic 
usage u|)on which his act rested itself. As 
everybody knows the Celtic constitution of 
society was the tribal. The pit ture of old 
Irish society, which Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
has drawn from the old Hrehon laws, and pre- 
sented in his Primitive Inslilutions, is the 
most complete we possess of old Celtic usages. 
The tribe is properly an artificial extension 
of the natural family as we still have it. It 
is formed by the descendants of a common 
head remaining together for mutual defense 



and other advantages, when the death of their 
common head, the grandfather or great grand- 
father of the youngest generation, might 
have scattered them. They accept some 
one of his children as taking his place at 
their head, and acknowledge the succession 
to this chieftainship as inhering in someone 
natural family of the group. The chieftain- 
ship is not a salaried position. He lives by 
his own flocks, herds and hands, and from 
his own wealth sustains his dignity as jtidge 
in peace and general in war. When several 
tribes unite for mutual defense, the chief of 
one becomes the jjatriarch of all, and it may 
happen' that all the rest are adopted as sons 
of the ancestor whose name is borne by this 
leading tribe. These large unities raise the 
question of the chieftain's financial relation- 
ship to his clansmen. They do not live with 
him ; they are scattered over a territory for 
which he has the responsibility. He must 
maintain a military force sufficient for all the 
emergencies of invasion within that territory. 
To do so unaided would exhaust his i)ersonal 
estate. How can he get their aid ? 

Money they have none, or next to none. 
But they have houseroom, and food, and 
usquebaugh or some primitive anticipation 
of it. They can give him and his warriors 
entertainment if nothing else. He cannot 
collect taxes, but he lan "board around" 
among his clansmen. This was actually the 
tirst attempt at a fiscal system amung the 
Cells, and probably among other j)rimitive 
peoples also. The King or Kingling had a 
fixed tariff of obligations, according lo whic 
he spent his time with the subdivisions 0: 
the tribe or kingdom. In the Celtic Boifk o^ 
Rights, translated by Dr. (>'l>ont>van — father 
of the brilliant war correspondent — (here is 
an enumeration of the rights of the Kings of 
Ireland in this respect. It specifies the num- 
ber of days he may stay in each of the place 
mentioned. 

Lear's procedure was to accept his sons- 
in-law as chief tenants under his authority, 
with reserve of his rights of " maintenance " 
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as ihe English called it when they came into 
Ireland. He did not divest himself of his 
royalty, although his sons-in-law may have 
borne, in the oldest version of the story, a 
title as dignified as his own. They may have 
been called kings, just as he was, and this 
may have helped to mislead the French and 
English transmitters of the legend. In Ire- 
land the chief r\ikr of the Island, and the 
lulcrs of any of its provinces, bore the same 
name. Lear was still King, truly retaining 

" The nunc and all the addition to a King " 

and asserting the claim by this periodical 
quartering of himself and his himdred 
knights" on his sons-in-law. He gave noth- 
ing that stripped him of his royal, dignity. 
But he gave what furnished his unnatural 
children with the means of deposing him 
from it. Just as under the somewhat similar 



arrangements of the feudal system, vAssals 
enriched by the king's grants, sometimes 
used their wealth to destroy their benefactors. 
So these sub-chiefs used theirs against their 
father and chieftain. 

This, I lake it, was the first shape of the 
story. But it fell into the hands of those 
who knew nothing of the right of main- 
tenance, and who supposed the arrange- 
ment made for his support to mean that he 
had abdicated his power. Thus taken the 
story became less commonplace and more 
pathetic than it had been in the original 
shape. It was the act of a fond father, who 
gave up every thing to children who proved 
to be without natural affection, and whose 
ingratitude stands out all the blacker against 
the background of his trustfulness. That 
the act of distribution was moretlian a little 
silly did not matter, as it m.ide the tragedy 
the more touching and pathetic. 



SHAKESPE.VRK. 

How marvelous that out of far-off time. > 
Sounding through centuries of echoing years, 
One voice, above all voices, fills our ears : 
Clear over all ring out its tones sublime 
In stately verse, or laughing into rhyme. 
Stirring our hearts to gladness or to te.^^3 
With trooping images of hopes and fears \ 
As full it sounds to-day, as in its prime 
It filled with melody a golden age ; 
Nor hath it lost one charm, or wizard spell 
To wake the ija.ssions, or their fury quell — 
O sweet enchanter, O magician sage, 
Still o'er each living age employ thy arts, 
Hinding to thee by golden words all hearts. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE INTO THE SCHOOLS. 



" ' Tisa consummation devoutly to be wisli'd." 



No attempt will be made within the nar- 
row limits of this pa[)er to discuss fully the 
importance of the introduction of the study 
of Shakespeare into the school-life of Amer- 
ica. To be suggestive, not argumentative, is 
what is here sought. Some of the consid- 
erations, however, wliich have had decisive 
weight with many of our schools, will be 
very briefly urged in the hope of influencing 
other schools to follow their good example. 
These considerations are not novel, nor are 
they original with the writer in any special 
sense ; but they deserve repetition all the 
more because they have the sanction of time 
and experience, even though that repetition 
be an old story to many persons. 

The growth of the study of English in 
our schools of late years has been as mark- 
ed as gratifying to all true jjatriots ; for love 
of country and love of native literature go 
hand in hand. And among the causes lead- 
ing to this result, a most potent one has been 
the excellent work of a number of accom- 
plished and devoted Skakespeare scholars, 
some of whom have published admirable 
school editions of his plays. In so doing 
they have performed an immense service to 
Shakespeare and to the school public. The 
aim of these editions is to render the text 
readily intelligible and therefore the spirit of 
Shakespeare more appreciable by young peo- 
ple. Supplemented by grammatical, his- 
torical, and aesthetic works, they form a body 
of school literature unsurpassed in education- 
al value. When so used, the scope of their 
aim includes a knowledge of Shakespeare as 
he appears in any particular play, or more 
broadly, a knowledge of Shakespeare and of 
the English speech as contained in the play. 
For, whatever may be true of student life 
beyond school walls, it is not enough in the 
school itself to study Shakespeare from any 
one point of view. School-work demands 
such a manifold iteration of the subject as 
will show its true relations, and if possible 
all its true relations. 

We may note, then, the folloAving points, 
all most desir.ible for the American youth, 
as substantial reasons for the introduction of 
Shakespeare as a text-hook into our schools. 
In the first place he wrote auch gooJ ^rtg/isA. 
No man has ever surpassed him in that, as all 
the world knows ; and to store the mind with 



his strong speech is to furnish it with the 
best thing possible. His English is soon 
found to involve some /it'ston'cal study of the 
language. For the average student that fact 
of historical English sludy is of considerable 
value in giving dignity to his conception of 
his mother-tongue and in showing how much 
closer than generally supposed is that bond 
of Race which draws the present so near to 
the past. Further, the vnrying Junctions of 
the terminations and of the words themselves 
in Elizabethan English not only show the 
powers, still possessed in part, by the lan- 
guage, but help to rid the mind of many fal- 
lacious notions learned from ill-digested 
books in earlier school-life. The history in 
Shakespeare might well be studied as an in- 
dependent matter. For it is hardly too much 
to say that, in so far as England goes, we 
might speak of the " Shakespeare theory " of 
English history with as much accuracy as we 
could of the " Miltonic theory " of the uni- 
verse. Henry V. and Richard III., fornio&t 
of us, are Shakesfieare's henceforth, no mat- 
ter what sober historians may say. And 
Shakespeare as well .is (.ireen has a " history 
of the English people," legible to him who 
chooses to read and, in many particulars, 
having the authenticity of an eye-witness. 
As a study of practical rhetoric, that is, of 
the method of so using language as to attai 
the greatest clearness, strength, beauty, sub 
limity, Shakespeare is a fine text-book. Es- 
pecially well does he leach how often even 
good rhetoric is exactly what is not wanted. 
The expansion and proper arrangement of 
his crowded and condensed figures of speech 
is sometimes a revelation to students of the 
real meaning of the figures, at the same time 
that it makes plain the necessity for clear 
grammatical construction and for the avoid- 
ance of figures on the part of a less power- 
ful genius. In the formation of j/)7^, Shake- 
speare is singularly beneficial to young wri 
ters. Being, as is commonly observed, ih 
" least mannered of all the poets," he yet has 
an almost unmistakable style. He does not 
invite imitation. Every body feels the force 
of Dryden's couplet — 

" But Shakespeare's magic could nut copied be. 
Within that circle none durst walk but he." 

None the less do his forceful words awake 
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the desire to do what he does — vain though 
such desire be. He has the effect of stimu- 
lating his students to the most energetic ex- 
pression of which ihey arc capable, and yet 
of developing wiialevcr is original within 
them. As an incentive to self-eiiitcation 
there is nothing better than Shakespeare. 
No matter what tlie after life is to be, all 
pupils need this training which comes from 
the effort to dec ide on what they do really 
think. Here the school training and the 
life-education are merged ; the work is done 
by the pupil for himself, the teacher only 
giving to the rei)roduction of thought, form 
and correction as to detail. In the world of 
such a play as Hamlet, for instance, there 
arise innumerable questions of good and bad 
taste, of frankness and dishonesty of utter- 
[Bnce as of thought, of wisdom and unwis- 
pdoiu of speech or deed. For the [)upil consid- 
ering these things," the iiuestion " is not alone 
" to be or not to be," it is also to think or not 
to think, to do or not to do. While follow- 
ing the career of that strangely troubled soul, 
the j)Upil too must feel, through his own pro- 
found symj)athy, the stress of those mortal 
questions which Hamlet had to face, and 
much of a boy's life afterwards may depend 
[npon the answers which he is conscious of 
making to those tptestions in the class-room, 
nie etilhftic study, whether consciously 
or unconsciously .-esthetic, involved in work- 
ing carefully overone of Shakespeare's master- 
Lpicccs, is for many a pui>il the most valuable 
loral lesson which he ever gets. As a teacher 
fof sound morals indeed, Shakespeare has that 
Isujicriority over text-book of ethics which 
ractual life has over sermons. Even when, 
as in A'/>/(,' I^ar, WTong seems to triumpli, the 
terror and pity "of the scene leave no sound 
heart in doubt as to the true moral of the 
igic action ; and when, as in the case of 
Prince Hal, the poet seems indifferent to 



right or wrong in his exuberant pursuit 
Fahtaff and fun, we have only to turn t^ 
Prince Hal become Kiu^ Henry /'., " all 
alive with the highest and purest Christin 
ethos," as Mr. Hudson so ably points out, if 
order to see how firmly the real conviction of 
Shakes|)eare, as jioet and man. is based upon 
fundamental moral principles. Not thai" 
Shakespeare is a teacher of cant, nor of sanc^ 
limoniousness, nor even of creed. But there 
is as true religion in the fdial prayer of deep-^ 
sou led Cordelia : 

" O you kind gods, 

Cure ihis great brcadi in his abused nature ! 

The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind up 

Of Uiii child-chaiigtii father!" 

as there is in the awe-stricken ejaculation 
upright Banquo : 

" Fears and scruples shake us ; 
In the great hand of God 1 stand — " 

Most persons probably would have to rea<i 
twice before distinguishing between ihi 
heathen and the Christian in these two 
speeches.' Of still greater imjiortance to us 
as a people is the aspect of Shakespeare 
the greatest soul in owi language and of oui 
race. There is no bond in the life of a peal 
pie so strong as speech, since that is not onlj 
the dwelling place of the national soul, but 
is also the atmosphere vital to its being anc" 
growth. If the American people is to re 
main true to its origin and worthy of it 
heritage from the race of Shakespeare, M 
must be studied by the American boys ant' 
girls. Nowhere else in our literature, is to bi_ 
found so much of the .incestral instinct and 
]3assion for general and individual /r^<'(/<'w, 
the greatest contribution of the Teuton to 
modern civilization. That freedom must 
be preserved,and in its preservation the school 
can and should do a greater work than the 
halls of legislation. May they see their duty 
clearly and follow it closely. 
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AN UNPRIZED MAID. 



SOMt of us play-goers who have been 
most sensitive to Salvini's masterly interpre- 
tation of Lear have paid a certain penalty 
for the pleasure. 

We have suffered not merely that obvious 
drawback from the level greatness of the 
play taken as a whole involved in seeing 
only one part adecjuaiely represented. We 
have felt, also, at times, an appreciable 
hindrance in getting a just impression of the 
related values of the characters as Siiakc- 
speare conceived them. Salvini not only 
dwarfs the other actors, he dwarfs the other 
parts unduly ; and one of these, Cordelia s, 
which suffers the most, we can least afford 
to have belittled. It is so vitally connected 
with the reasonableness of the play's general 
plan of action, and so singularly beautiful in 
itself, that we ought not to lose sight of it, 
even temporarily ; certainly not without 
becoming conscious of the price we paid for 
its occultation in the glorious glamour which 
Salvini's power lends Lear. 

Of genius we are most exarting. We 
.secretly believe it seems that it may accom- 
plish the im[)Ossible. Certainly we ask the 
more of him who gives us much. We 
require an actor who has force enough to 
revivify the central figure of a great drama 
to passively act and impliedly reveal to us 
all that is grouped about that central figure. 
Wc expect him to show us in his own part 
the general character of all the others, — to 
create for our irnmediatesympatheticcompre- 
hension a personage acting and acted upon, in 
various proportionate degrees, by all the other 
personages and circumstances of the ])lay. 

This Salvini does in Othello how miracu- 
lously I In his grave dignity when called 
before the Senate, wc could see, without the 
intervention of any other actors or acces- 
sories, the whole imposing splendor and 
potency of the state of Venice. In his proud 
gratitude and in the tender love-light of his 
eyes when Desdemnna declared iier wifely 
devotion, we could feel, without the help of 
any masiiuerading lay-figure of an actress, 
the gracious womanly presence of " the 
gentle lady married to the Moor." Through 
nil the pitiable struggles of his noble soul 
'and in the bitter climax of its tigerish 
[jealousy of love and honor, we could know 
I well enough, without the aid of any insuffi- 

• Salvini's Ltar in 



cient heavy villain in the piece, what a 
lying demonic spirit was soaring the hero 
in its subtle meshes. 

In Othello, Salvini mirrors in his one r6le 
all the other parts ; but in Lear, though he is 
" every inch a king." he is not so compelling 
a magician. Desdemo/ia is not hurt in the 
least by all our sympathy with Salvini's 
Othello : rather we see her through him in a 
kindlier light than that weak-minded fib she 
told about the handkerchief will bear us out 
in when we read by the book. But in Sal- 
vini's Lear, Cordelia's true-hearted nobleness 
and long-suffering love we miss somewhat 
the sense of in our over-wrought sympathy 
with the royal father. In that first scene 
where the king calls his daughters into the 
lists of the open court and baits them on 
with husbands and kingdoms for the prizes 
to a strange tongue-match of suborned love, 
the dignity and fondness of the royal father 
as Salvini acts it, draws our attention too 
much aside from the petulance and unreason 
which also characterizes Shakespeare's L^ar, 
beside and in spite of this same admirable 
dignity and fondness. In consequence, 
Cordelia's part loses much of the consistency 
of its revolt against lip-service and all of its 
attractive loveliness. 

Can it be, perhaps, that Salvini him.self 
has not so thorough a liking for Cordelia's 
reserved and self-respecting character as he 
has for Desdemona' s more yielding and less- 
upright nature.' It would not be strange if 
this were true, and it would help to account 
for the greater satisfaction we find in Sal- 
vini's Othello, and also for that revulsion 
from Cordelia and lier cool sincerity, which 
in our kindling enthusiasm for Salvini we 
feel at once in his interpretation of the first 
scene of Lear. 

It is evident that the author of a recent 
magazine article* has felt this and felt it 
strongly, even so far as to the confu- 
sion of her sober memory of Shakespeare. 
This author, in describing Salvini's charac- 
terization of Lear, says : 

"His o\y/i nature is exuberantly and 
demonstratively affectionate, and in presence 
of his whole court he asks his daughters who 
among them loves him best, simjtiy for the 
delight of hearing their filial and graceful 
replies. From Ke^an and Gonenl he 

the Century for May. 
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receives dutiful responses : then overflowing 
with paternal pride and love he turns to his 
darling and youngest child, the gentlest and 
meekest of the three, and receives a rebulT, 
disrourteous and irreverent enough to 
affront even a modern and non-royal father ; 
* I love you according to my bond, neither 
niorv nor less, I am not yet married, but the 
first stranger who appears and claims me 
as his wife will obtain from me a greater 
meed of affection than you can possibly 
expect." " 

Did Shakespeare's Cordelia indeed reply 
thus? Surely this strange para[ihrase of 
l«cr answer reminds iis rudely of the few first 
words of " the unpriced, jirecious maid." 

Let us get this speech of Cordelia^ at 
first hand again. Let us speak the speech 
as Shakespeare pronounced it to us, a few 
sentences weighted with the internal sense 
and rpiick revelation of Cordelia's real char- 
acter. In a thousand editions de luxe or 
«A"/rt«rr<*//, the words must shine with the 
same wholesome sincerity. Lear's first 
demand is a challenge to Cordelia i unbribed 
love ; 

* * * " ' Now our joy, 
Altho' our last, not least, to whose young 

love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interessed, what can you say to 

draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? ' " 

This pulpalile bribe Cordelia disdains. 
To this, according to Shakespeare, and not 
to the question, " who among his daughters 
loves him best," she answers : 
" ' Nothing, my Lord." " 
Earlier, when Re^an and Goneril pile up 
'before the gaping court the wordy affirma- 
Pljon of their love, Shakespeare gives Cor- 
'delia two significant asides. While Goneril 
|is carefully telling the assembly how much 
licr love makes her "'breath poor and 
■speech unable,'" — Cordelia asks herself, 
"^'What shall Cordelia speak?'"— and de- 
termines to " ' love, and be silent,' " and 
rhen Regan declares that she is made "*of 
lat self metal ' " a* her sister, and professes 
I'lienKlf " ' an enemy to all other joys ' " but 
'bcr father's love, Cordelia exclaims again, — 

' ' Then poor Cordelia ! 

^JVnd yet not so, since I am sure my love's 
'More ponderous than my tongue.' " 

We are left in no doubt as to what .she 
thinkji of her sisters' time-serving baseness. 
They do not in the lea^t deceive her. A 
little later in this same scene she lells them, 
— " ' I know you what you are.* " Through- 
out this whole iirst scene it is a fine inspir- 



ing thing to see in how few natural, pithy 
words Shakespeare makes clear to us in just 
what temper of righteous indignation against 
her sisters' e.xtravagant deceit nnd provok& 
disdain of submitting her own purer love t 
so sordid a test, Cordelia answers to thi 
question, — 

* * " ' What can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ?' " 
" ' Nothing, my Lord.' " 

With obstinate imcompromising honor sb 
persists in this reply. Then I^ar mak 
another appeal to selfish interests to pro 
that disinterested love which he crav 
blindly, no doubt, but, certainly in his fir 
undisciplined state, valued very inade> 
quately. 

" ' Nothing will come of nothing,' " — he, 
reminds her, — " ' speak again.' " 

"' Unhappy, that I am,'" — protests Co. 
delia, — " ' I cannot heave my heart into m 
mouth. I love your majesty according ti 
my bond ; no more, nor less.' 

' How ! how ! Cordelia. Mend youi 
speech a little.' " 
(Why ?) " ' Lest it may mar your fortunes,' 

One could not blame Cordelia, now, 
some inherited ready anger and arrogano 
should prompt her reply. We find, howeve 
that hers is one of those rarepurely-trulhful 
natures whose yea is yea, and nay nay, wh 
love measure and follow honesty at the e: 
pense of policy. 

(iood tny lord, — you have begot m 
bred me, loved me ; I 
Return those duties back, as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honor you.' ' 

These words weighed are strong enough, 
and Cordelia weighs hers, but they will not 
satisfy Lear. They are not prodigal enough, 
Cordelia also remembered Regan's exlrav 
gam and sweeping professions that she is ai 
'"enemy to all other joys,'" and " ' alon 
felicitate' " in the king's love, and puts th 
shrewd question : — 

Why have my sisters' husbands 

say 
They love you all ? ' " 
And continues stoutly, — 

" ' Haply when I 
That lord whose hand must take 

shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care 

duty. 
Sure 1 shall not marry like my sisters. 
To love my father all.' " 

We can sec how this refreshing moderation 
and uncompromising honesty makes the ex-, 
acting I^ar furious, but wc cannot sec ho 
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it can justify the paraphrase of this speech 
quoted al>ovc. 

After this, Ltar says : 

" ' But goes thy heart with this ? ' 

" Cordelia. ' Ay, ruy good lord. 

"Lear. 'So young and so untender? 

" ' So younjj;, my lord, and true,' " pro- 
tests CordeHa ; slie will not accept the say- 
ing that she is uniender, and she insists on 
being true. 

" ' Let it be so," cries Lear .• 

" ' thy truth then be thy dower ! ' " 

and thereupon he curses, casts off and dis- 
honors her, — so far as he can dishonor her, 
her truth is still her dower. This dower she 
insists on afterward when she desires the 
king to make known to France that it is 
" ' No unchaste action or dishonored step, 
That hath deprived me of your grace and 

favor. 
But even for want of that for which I'm 

richer, 
A still soliciting eye, and s\icli a tongue, 
That I am glad I have it not, tho" not to 

have it 
Hath lost me in your liking.' " 
jCordelia is no patient Griselda. She has 
Waving self-respect that asserts itself again 
with a touch of captivating humor when 
Burgundy gives her his regrets that she must 
lose him for a husband- 

" ' Peace be with Burgundy^ " — says Cffr- 
delia — 

"Since that respects of fortune are his love 
I shall not be his wife.' " 

As for us, we will do well, like France, to 
find Cordelia " ' most rich, being poor, most 
choice, forsaken,' " and be grateful to this 
" unprized precious " martyr for truth's sake 
to those false gods, the loaves and fi.shes, 
which make bond-slaves enough of most 
of us. 

A character like Cordelia's is rare in 
Shakespeare, and rare enough in life. The 
morc's the pity that when its main lines are 
so finely and firmly indicated as in tliis won- 
derful play of King I.ear, we should not get 
at once an inspiring glimpse of its spititiial 
beauty and understand the firm and vital 
fiber of its relation to the moral motive and 
momentum of the play. 

The author before ijuoted, speaking of this 
first scene of Lear, says : 



"Whoever transports himself mentally in- 
to the period, place and circumstances, will 
not consider the wrath of Lrar exaggerated. 
Only because of our own difficulty in laying 
aside the knowledge of Cordelia's true char- 
acter which the later portions of the play re- 
veal, do we here sympathize with her, and 
condemn the perfectly justifiable indignation 
of the aggrieved parent and monarch." 

Salvini may give us warrant for a view like 
this ; does Shakespeare ? If it is assumed 
that in this first act we get no indication of 
what manner of woman this is, then we are 
authorized in condemning Cordelia ar\d sym- 
pathizing thoroughly "with the perfectly 
justifiable indignation of the aggrieved parent 
and monarch " ; then Salvini is right in giv- 
ing us so commanding a representation of 
royalty and fatherhood that we lose all sight 
of Lear's defects and tlie unreasonable and 
petty nature of his exactions, and witness 
with a just aversion the revolt of Cordelia's 
self-respecting integrity and self-honoring 
love. Surely if Cordelia's real character is 
only revealed in the last act, a surprise to 
everybody, then it is a very inconsistent 
character in itself and in its relation to Lear, 
and we have caught Shakespeare nodding in 
its portrayal. This may not be impossible. 
Is it true .> Is Cordelia's real character only 
revealed in the later portions of the play ? 
Take the book, — Shakespeare, like Cordelia, 
means his words, — and see whether the 
dozen or two lines he gives Cordelia mean 
nothing in particular, or whether they do not 
mean to embody the expression of a quiet, 
womanly, true-hearted, self-respecting soul : 
one which promises to be not easily hood- 
winked, to repay the truest loving, and 
to be depended upon if need be in the 
evil day that this first scene of the play 
forebodes. 

Salvini has received so much amply-merited 
praise for his interpretations of Shakespeare 
that we may excuse ourselves from any un- 
graciousness in looking for a sun-spot or two. 
If any of us who gratefully acknowledge his 
genius should discover on Cordelia's side of 
the account any foreign grain in the delicate 
balance of his King I.ear, it may be assumed 
that it is not becau.se we love Salvini less but 
that we love Shakespeare more. 
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ON THE " IMBARRING" OF "CROOKED TITLES." 



The word " imbar " as it stands in CanUr- 
burys speech on the Salic law, in the first 
Act of Henry V., has long been a noteworthy 
Shakes|iearian crux. The whole passage, ac- 
cording to the Cambridge Editors' text, is 
necessary to an examination of the word, and 
runs thus : 

Cant. * ♦ • 

So thai, as clear as is the summer's sun, 
King Pepin's litle and Hugh Cnpel'i cliira, 
King Lewis bis MiisfactloD, all appear 
To buld in right and lille of ihe female : 
So do ihe kings of France unto this day ; 
liowbcit they would hold up this Salique law 
To bar your highness claiming from ihe female, 
And rather choose to hide- ihcm in .1 net 
Than amply to imbar their crooked titles 
L'surp'J from you and your progenitors. 

[Hen. V. I. ii, 86-95.] 

"Itab.ar" has the authority (not lightly 
lobe set ;iside by conservative criticism) of 

»c four Folios. In the first and second it 
Stands "imbarre," in the others "imbar." 
The earliest Quartos, however, read, " im- 
l>at«," to which I believe no satisfactory or 
ronjectiiral significance has been attached — 
the later quartos read " embrace." The 
Quartos also substitute " causes " for " titles," 
possibly to avoid the repetition of the latter 
word froin the second line of the extract 
cited. 

The earliest critical editor, Rowe, changed 

^c word to ma kf bare in his first edition, but 
_ ifterwards repented of his rashness and ad- 
hered to the Folio.- Theobald, following 
Warburlon, printed imbare, explained as lay- 
ing open, making naked, exposing to view, a 
reading; adopted by Dyce, "for want of a 
better '■ as he candidly says. Knight revert- 
ed to the Folio reading *' imbar," giving it 
the meaning of ' bar in, secure.' Schmidt, 
who accepts the folio form, explains it .1^ 
meaning ' to exclude," and Hudson, reason- 
injj in the same channel, attaches to it the 
meaning of ' to set aside.' The exegesis of 
Schmidt and Hudson seems untenable, for it 
would make Canterbury say in effect: 'The 
Icings of France to this d.iy hide themselves 
in a net of sophistry and subterfuge rather 
? Illy (amply) exclude or set aside 

', false tides.' " Thi-s," says W. A. 

^ It would be too much to expect 

.1 i>:mt to do." 

H. H. Vaughan, in his New Headings, 



gives and defends the disputed line as it] 
stands in the later Quartos : 

" Than amply to tmhrtite their crooked cautes." 

Subsequently, however, in Notes ana 
Queries, 6 series, V. 243, for April i, 1882,1 
he quotes " a passage in Holinshed which 
has no reference to the reign of Henry V., 
but which Shakespeare probably had re.id, — 
'So when lie was possessed and not inter- 
essed in the same, he uncased the crooAedd 
conditions which he had covertly concea/ed, 
and in the end as by the sequele you shall 
see did pull shame and infamy upon him- 
self.' " (Holinshed, Book V., ch. i.,p. 553.)] 
In view of this Vaughan suggests : — 

" Than amply to unease their crooked causes," 

and argues that the " imbace " of the Quartos 
is a probable misprint for uucace, which hel 
further takes to be a then common ortho- 
gra|)hical form of uncase. 

The latest critic, Kinncar, in his readablci 
Cruces Shakespeariatue, advocates unbar, ' 
following an unadopted suggesliott of] 
Steevens, and fortifies it by quoting from] 
Cymbeliric, V., iv. 8. : — 

" By the sure physician, death, who is the key 
To unbar these locks " — 

which he compares with Hen. V, I, j 86. 

' ' The scverals and unkiddtn passages 
Of his trtit titles," 

and gives to " unbar " the same sense as tet^ 
unhide, i. e., to discover, to lay open. 

When the context is carefully considered, 
it is, 1 think, reasonably evident that some 
meaning like Rowe's make bare, or Steevens' J 
unbar as explained by Kinnear, is needful to] 
make sense with "amply" — a word which 
\V, N. Lettsom somewhat petulantly pro- 
nounced to be "as sheer nonsense as 'i/w- 
barre.'" VV. A. Wright saw this clearly 
when he wrote : " The previous line appears 
to give the clue to the real explanation. 
The kings of France, says the Archbishop, 
whose own right is derived only throtigh the 
fem.ile line, prefer to shelter themselves 
under the flimsy protection of an appeal to 
the Salic Kiw, which would exclude Henry's^ 
claim, instead of fully securing and defend* 
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ing their own titles by maintaining that, 
though, like Henry's, derived through the 
female line, their claim was stronger than 
his." 

It has seemed somewhat strange to me 
that among all who have commented upon 
this passage, no one, so far as I know, has 
seen in the disputed phrase another illustra- 
tion of Shakespeare's fondness for employ- 
ing the language of heraldry on all pertinent 
occasions. The word " imbar " is not extant 
as a legitimate heraldic term, but construc- 
tively it is as regular as impale, and in an 
age when the written English language was 
fluctuating, Shakespeare may readily have 
coined it to express the idea of setting a bar 
upon the arms of France to conventionally 
express the nature and descent of a title. 
To a mind so keenly alive to the minute 
shades of meaning of phrases, the verb as 
clearly indicated the heraldic process and 
its result as impale denoted the division of 
an escutcheon /^r/a/f, that is, by a straight 
line down the middle. 

The bar is one of the mystic heraldic 
" charges " known as " ordinaries," always 
to be bounded by straight lines. It passes 
horizontally across the middle of the shield, 
and occupies about one-fifth of its surface. 
In ancient times, when the shield was actu- 
ally borne by the knight as a bodily defense, 
the bar was probably a band of metal or 
colored wood (according as the shield itself 
were of colored material or metal) fastened 
to its surface, to denote some later title of 
descent than that expressed bv the original 
ground of the shield. The significance of 
these superimposed "charges" is well shown 



by the best known of them, the bend sinister, 
which is a band passing diagonally across 
the shield from left to right, and means that 
its holder is an illegitimate scion of the 
knightly house whose shield he carries. 

Remembering that the bar must be 
bounded by straight lines, the antithesis im- 
plied by the use of the epithet "crooked " to 
qualify the usurping titles of the reigning 
kings of France becomes evident. Their 
titles were inherently crooked, they could not 
be made straight, and used as a bar to con- 
form to the requirement of the College of 
Arms, and to set them amply — that is, in the 
sight of all — bar-wise upon the escutcheon 
of France would have been to expose their 
falsity and manifest violation of one of the 
first canons of heraldry. Shakespeare's 
meaning seems to have been that the usurp- 
ing kings of France, instead of boldly, or 
openly, attempting to make their incurably 
crooked title through the female descent 
straight, and placing it prominently on the 
royal arms as a heraldic bar to denote that 
their claim was stronger that Henry's, chose 
rather to take refuge behind a net or web of 
sophistry and deny that he had any title at 
all. 

The qualifying adverb, " amply" supports 
the heraldic interpretation of the disputed 
line. Shakespeare uses it elsewhere as 
meaning " evidently, openly, in the sight of 
all men ": — 

" Vol. The element itself, till seven years' heat, 
Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
Bat, like a cloistress, she will veiled walk " — 

(Twelfth Night, I, i, a?.) 




HAMLET'S "DRAM OF EALE " AND WHAT IT " DOTH." 

[Reprinted bjr pennission from the " Proceedings of the American Philological Association for 1883." 
The tpelling is a little unconventional, being improved in some particuUrs according to the rules jointly 
recoiumendcd and adopted by the American Philological Association and the English Philological 
Society.] 

Jiam. What, will you have them weep our horse 
blood? 
How shall we, then, behold their natural tears ? 
Hen. v., IV.. ii.,8-13. 



Consider the hole passage, "This heavy- 
headed revel, east and west," etc., Ham. I., 
iv., 17-38. It isdifuse, involvd, anacoluthic, 
repetitious, superfluous, detacht, unfinisht ; 
but to a careful reader it is all clear enuf ex- 
cept the last three lines : 

the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To bis own scandal. 

I. First each your hare ; first find your 
infiniliv. Begin then at the end. To his 
tnvn scandal is plainly right. Dtrth all the 
tiobte substatue is plainly right. The metrical 
and statistical tests leav no room for un- 
certainty. Scandal ocurs 14 times in 



So Collier, Knigiit and others. The orig- 
inal has douht ; but dout is probably right 
here, and in the ])rcccding instance, where 
drotvm is a natural substitute for the less 
familiar douts. The sen.se in both passages 
is " to put out, to extinguish," as a light or a 
fire. This is the only sense dovt can be 
proved to hav had. Note the conection 
with tears in both these passages. It is clear 
that Hamlet does not regard " the noble 
substance " as a light or a fire to be put out. 
3. Abate (Hudson) is an unsuported gess, 
Shakespeare's plays (see the industrious a"<i '^^^ sense asigncd, " cast down or de- 
Clarke); substance is a favorit word, ocurring press," is quite unsuitable here. 
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39 times ; noble is very frequent, and the col- 
location noble substance is quite Shakespearian. 
The infinitiv is evidently conceald by of a 
doubt. I'hen of is wrong. It must be oft. 
(i) The qualification oft is required. The 
Btatement evidently intended is not tru 
always. It is tru often. (2) Oft is uzed 
abuv (" so, oft it chances in particular men," 
etc.), in a statement of which the lines in 



4. Attaint and debase (the latter a conjec- 
ture of Dyce) cum nearer to the sense in- 
tended, but can not be accepted. Other 
gesses may be past by. 

5. How would corrupt do ? I do not 
know that it has been sugested before. It 
conveys exactly the right sense and meets 
the conditions fairly well. The possibility 
of mistaking a badly written corrupt (we 



dUputc ar a summarized repetition. (3) Oft '"^y postulate bad penmanship, if we like) 



and not often. Oft is the old word. Often 
is modern, was then new, and was much less 
common than oft, even in prose. 

Wh.it, now, is the infinitiv disguised by 
a J.iubtt The gesses hav been more numer- 
ous than happy. 

1. Hardly doubt, " in the sense of throw- 
ing doubt or distrust upon." Where do you 
get this sense? It docs not seem to hav 
the least supp>ort. 

2. Hardly dout, " to destroy." Dout has 
not that sense, that sense is wrpng lor this 
pansagc, and dout is a rare word. It appears 
m only two other passages in Shakespeare, 
both uncertain : 

I have a speech ol riic ihai l^in wouM blaze. 
But lliat this folly [his tears] r/ou/.r it. 

Ham. IV., vii,. igi-s, 

So the folio. The quartos have drojcm. 

fiw. Hatk. howour steeds for present service neigh! 

/A>w. Mount them, and make incision in their hides, 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes. 
And dftU ihem with >uperf1uous courige, ha ! 
Vol. L-3 



for a doubt, or of getting the types for cor- 
rupt mixt so as to result in a doubt, is at 
least not remote, considering that the copy- 
ist or printer was working in a hazy atmos- 
fere, as I hav hinted at the beginning of 
this paper. Corrupt is a favorit word of 
Shakespeare's. It ocurs 18 times in verse (3 
times at the end of the line) and 7 times in 
prose ; corrupted ocurs 18 times, corrupter, 
noun, 2 times, adj., compar., once, corrupting, 
3 times, corruptly, corruptible, corruptibly, 
each once, corruption, 17 times. Corrupt 
ocurs in conection with nature twice (All's 
Well. lll.,ii., 90 ; 3 Hen. IV., III., ii., 155), 
with taint or tainted 5 times (Merry Wives, V. 
v., 94. bis; Mer. of Ven., III., ii., 75 ; 1 
Hen. VI., V. iv., 45 , Oih. I., iii., 272), with 
vicious once (Hen. VIII., I,, ii., 116), with 
manners once (Rich. III., IV., iv., 236). 
Note, now, the ocurrence of the same or 
of similar terms in this Hamlet passage : vic- 
ious mole of nature, defect, fault, corruption, 
nature, complexion, manners. 

A serious objection to asuming corrupt 
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in this line, is the ocurrence of corruption 
in the second line abiiv. But, consider- 
ing again the iterativand unfinisht character 
of the hole passage, and the fact that the 
last lines are thrown in as a condenst 
restatement of wliat precedes, the objec- 
tion lozes sum of its force. On the hole, 
until a Letter gess shal be made, we may 
asunie corrupt to be the word intended. 

The result is not felicitous, it must be ad- 
mitted. Shakespeare, who cud so easily be 
felicitous, has neglected to be felicitous here, 
and must suffer the consequences. 

II. The thing which thus " corrupts the 
noble sui>slance " of a man's reputation and 
character (both ar concernd), and brings it 
into " scandal," is " the dram of eale." Dram 
is no dout right. Its use in the sense here 
to be understood, "a small amount, a little," 
is wcl eslablisht in Shakespeare. Eale is sum- 
thing bad. The quarto of 1611 and the 
undated quarto hav "cafe," the 1604 quarto, 
"eale," which is believd to be right as against 
"cafe." 

I , "^rhe reading " eafe" sugested Theobald's 
emendation "base." His note is amusing, 
and worth quoting : " I do not remember a 
Passage throughout all our Poet's works more 
intricate and depraved in the Text, of less 
meaning lo outward appearance, or more 
likely lo baffle the attempts of criticism in 
its aid. It is certain there is neither Sense 
nor Grammar as it now stands : yet with a 
slight alteration, I'll endeavour to cure those 
Defects and give a Sentiment, too. that shall 
make the Poet's Thought close nobly." 
(Shak, ed. Theobald, vol. 8, p. 134, Lond. 
1752). In this laudable "endeavour" he puts 
" B.nse " for what he quotes as " Ea/c," and 
" Worth out " for " a doubt." He says : " The 
Dram of Baie{\% I have corrected the Text) 
means the least alloy of Baseness or Vice. 
It is very frequent with our Poet to use the 
Adjective of Quality instead of the Substan- 
tive signifying the thing. Besides, I have 
observed that elsewhere, speaking of Worth 
he delights to consider it as a Quality that 
adds Weight to a Person, and connects the 
Word with that Idea." {hi. ih.) 

But this aleged use of the adjectiv of qual- 
ity for tlic substantiv without the definit 
article preceding, is not at all frequent. Be- 
sides, base has n<jt the shade of meaning here 
required. In the sense of " degraded, low, 
mean, ordinary," it ocurs j.^5 times in the 
plays, not once as a substantiv equivalent to 
baseruss. Baseness ocnrs 18 times. 

J. Fi/e will not do as a substitute for ea/e. 
The reasons against base ar equaly strong 
against vile. The latter ocurs no times as 
an adjectiv, not once as a substantiv. 



3. Bale is simply absurd. 

4. /// is plausible. But an examination 
shows that ///, as a noun, ocurs almost in- 
variably in the sense of " harm, harmful deed 
or event, misfortune " (so 33 times) ; only 
once in a sense similar to that here intended, 
and in that instance /// may equaly wel be 
calld an adjectiv : " A mingled yarn, good 
and ill together." (All's Well. IV. iii., 72.) 

.■\s an adverb /// is found 69 times, in com- 
pounds 43 times more ; as an adjectiv, in a 
general sense, 102 times, in the sense of 
"sick " 13 times, in a compound once. It is 
not easy, considering the frequency of the 
word, to see how it cud be corupted to eale. 

5. I believ the right word is «•//. En'/, 
in the exact sense here required, namely, a 
moral taint, a "vicious mole of nature," is 
common in Shakespeare, and every where. In 
this and other shades of meaning the noun 
ocurs 61 times in the plays, 22 times at the 
end of a verse, as in the line in question. 
As an adjectiv evil is found 21 times, as an 
adverb twice. But how came evil to be 
printed eale I The meter alows a final 
atonic syllable, but only, or usualy, before a 
natural pause. There is no natural pause 
here, and so the atonic syllable may 
hav been suprest by contraction, leaving an 
accented monosyllable at the end, as re- 
quired. That is, ci'il (or rather euil, as then 
spell), pronounced Ml (e as in tltey), was 
contracted to //, spelt foneticaly (but with 
the alredy conventional ' silent ' final e) eale ; 
ea being then the recognized digraf for the 
/ sound, which digraf stil survives with that 
sound in break, great, yea, in the ' Irish * 
pronunciation of speak, eat, meat, please, rea- 
son, etc., and, with slight modifications sinse 
developt, in the modern bear, tear, wear, 
head, dead, stead, bread, pleasant, etc. 

This ])ronunciation of ea givs the point to 
Falslaff's pun, which most readers fail to 
apreciate : " If reasons (pronounced rfzns, 
as if ' raisins," cf. M. E. spelling reisins, Ali- 
saunder 5193 ; also raisins, as now) were as 
plenty as blackberries, I would give no man 
a reason upon compulsion," i Hen. IV,, 
II. iv.) 

Thiscontraction oievil(euil,euel,eule) to eale 
is paraleld by the very common contractions 
of a'er{euer) to <?'<?/-, often spelt ere in Shake- 
speare (compare or ever, developt from or 
ere, suposed to be for or e'er), never (neuer) 
to ne'er, often spelt nere, even (enen) to e'en, 
often spelt ene (so good ei'en contracts to 
good den and godden). So deinl {deuil, deuet) 
contracts to Middle-English del, (an oca- 
sional form), Scottish deil, deel, provincial 
English deel, deele, dcivlc and dule. The 
Devil is simply invaluable to dramatists. 



HA\f LET'S "DRAM OF EALE" AND WHAT IT "DOTH." 






The word ocurs 280 times in Shakespeare's 
plays, 123 times in prose and 157 times in 
verse. The meter often requires it to be a 
monosyllabic, but I liav not taken the truble 
to examin all the instances in the original 
editions to find out wliethcr it is ever printed 
as an obvious monosyllable. Such conlrac- 
tiooH, however, ocur much erlier than Shake- 
speare's time : 

( 1 ) 1 n 1 Hit ructions for Parish Priests by 
John Myrc, writn about A. D. 1400 (ed. 
Rflw, Peacock, Lond., 1868) del and el rime 
(lines 360-365) ; 

Wycliecrafie and telynge, 
Fort»ede thou hem for any tliyngc ; 
For U'hoso tieleuetli in the lay 
Mole lic-leue thus by any way. 
.Th«t hyt ys a slrghthe of Ihc itfl, 
Th4t makcth a body to cache »•/. 

The editor notes : " del or dt{uf)l; el or 
e{tie)r 

(2) In Specimens of Lyric Poetry (ed. 
T. Wright, Lond., 1842) del ag.-iin ortirs (p. 
III.) : 

The </if/hym to-drawc. 

) In Halliwell's Dictionary tf Archaic 
Pnnnncial Words ninth ed., Lond. 
78) apears the entry : 

F.ile, Kvil. Nominale MS. 

(4) In the Ancren Riwle, writn about 
A. D. 1200 (ed. J. Morton. Lond. 1853) 
ocurs a word spelt variously eiie, eil, el : 

The blake deth lesse eiU to then eien (p. 50), 

Mid godc riht inuwen eilhurles beon ^ihoten eit- 

thurles, tot heo habbelh idon muchel til 10 moni on 

Micre (p. 63). 



Professor F. A. March, remarking upon 
this paper, said he had been acustomd to 
think that the errors in this passage werfrom 
misreading rather than mishearing. The 
main mistake in eale was reading a for «, 
which was of course Shakespeare's way of 
writing the v of the «'/// rule is one of the 
spellings of «•'// in early English (see Mor- 
ns's Specimens, Vol. I., s. v.) and Shake- 
speare may hav writn it here ; but whttl>er 
be wrote eule, euel, euil, the ductus litcr- 
artfM is easy — for a printer who has a dram 
0/ ale in his head. Reading a for u probably 
ocurs also in Julius Caesar, II., i., 83 : 

" For if thou path thy native semblance on." 
Path ior putte. 

The great trubl in the passage has been with 
af a doubt. The meaning is, however, fairly 
certain. It must be, as Prof. .Srott says, 
JThe little evil corrupts the whole sub- 
and probably by pervading, " o'er- 



Theo ihel on eni i<rW doth (vnr. til ; p. 186). 
Ui'tle ihrowed (var. el ; p. 368). 

But may not eile, eil, el, in these passages 
be the M. E. subst.intiv in the sense of pain, 
harm, associated with M. E. eile, eil, painful, 
trublsum, from A. S. t*^-^/?, cognate with Gothic 
nglus, Mvno'/oc ? It may be. Note, however, 
that this alcgcd M. E. substantiv orurs only 
in these passages, if it ocurs anywhere, and 
that there is no coresponding A. .S. sub- 
stantiv ej^lu associated with egle, tlio there 
is a Gothic substantiv aj^lo, trubl, fl'M^^'lr. 
Note, also, that in two of the passages from 
the Ancren Kiwle «/ ore/ actually ocurs as a 
variant of u-rl {^euel), in one of the two (p. 
368) as an adverb. There is no M. E. or A. 
S. adverb associated with eile or ef;le, trubl- 
sum. (The verb is very common ; A. S. 
eglia/i, M. E. eilen, E. nil.) Stil, the loss 
of « (-Z')i between two vowels is so rare at 
this erly period that while one may consider «'/, 
«y^, iuthe passages cited, or in sum of them, to 
be the same rcord as euel, the influence of the 
other <•/■/<-, eit, trublsum, upon the/crw must 
be admitted. I'inally, we ar not to ignore 
the influence of M. E. ille (E. /"//), from kcl. 
illr, erlier ////-, Swed. ilia, ill-, Dan. ilde, orig- 
inaJy identical with euel. 

Whether the view here set forth as to the 
reason y/hy euel, mil, evil^ apears a%ea/e, can 
be sustaind or not, I hav no dout that etdl 
is the word intended. The lines in dispute, 
as thus emended, ar not particularly brilliant 
or original ; but they wil do. "They hav 
causd more controversy than they ar worth 
per se. But they ar not f>er se. They ar a 
part of Hamlet. 

leavening " it. But Shakespeare uses subdue 
in this sense : 

My nature is subdu'd 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 

Sonn. CXI. 
His face luhdu'de 
TV penetrative shame ; 

Ant. andCleo., IV., xiv., 74. 
My heart's subdu'd 
F.uen /(' the very quality of ray lord ; 

Oth. I., iii., 251 

Read then 

" The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft subdtu 
TV his own scandal." 

And you hav a striking Shakespearian figure, 
and a characteristic rhythmical repetition to 
boot. I had cherishi this reading as my 
own — the Cambridge collators do not giv it 
— but Mr. Furness has found it in Chambers' 
Household Shakespeare, to the editors of 
which it was sugcstcd, it seems, by Mr. 
Swynfen Jervis. 



THE EXHUMATION. 



There hardly appears to have been a time when 
the question of removing' Shakespeare's remains 
was i»ot agitated. Ben Jonson rcsenleU the idea 
in his commendatory lines prefixed to the first 
folio edition of the dramatic works published in 
1623 when Mrs. Ann Shakespeare died, and Mil- 
ton in his epitaph prefixed to the Second Folio — 
1632 — questions the need 

"That his hallowed reliques should be lied 
Under a stary-pointinj; pyraniiil." 

If there ever was any serious purpose to re- 
move them for deposit with the glorious dust 
gathered in Poets Corner since the lime ot Rich- 
ard the Second, who ordered the burial of Chaucer 
there, it does not appear to have taken any defi- 
nite form, but it is entirely probable that West- 
minster Abbey, as the final resting place fur the 
greatest poet, was familiar to the thoughts of the 
English neo|)le, Londoners, especially, always. 
That Shakespeare himself venerated the place we 
have abundant evidence by allusions to it in the 
scenes .so vi\'idly depicted by him of a royal fu- 
neral and a royal coronation, the one in '• Henry 
the Sixth " and the other in '• Henry- the Eighth. ' 
Nothing is more prnbable than that the Abbey 
was a favorite place for pensive resort by the poet, 
and that he had it in mind when he wrote those 
grand lines in " The Tempest " which posterity 
transposed and inscribed upon his statue in Poet's 
Corner. 

The modern impulse towards disturbing the 
dust of Shakespeare was imparted by Miss Delia 
Bacon, whose sad story is best told by Hawthorne 
in his RecolUctions of a Gifted Woman to be 
found in his charming volume Our Old Home. 
It appears that she was humored by the Stratford- 
ians up to the point of actually making a breach 
in the tomb but that either from fear, or having 
penetrated their mere clisgui.se of sincerity in the 
inatter, she desisted and left the place never to re- 
turn. 

Washington Irving's story about the old Sexton, 
Edmonds, in the Siefe/t liook, olitains no cre- 
dence in Stratford, the custodiai\s of Holy Trinity 
Church claiming that if such a breach h.id been 
made near enough to Shakespeare's tomb to per- 
mit a |)eep mlo it. some record of a burial or other 
displacement of the pavements necessary under 
the circumstances, would h.ive been preserved. 

Without discussing the merits of Dr. Ingleby's 
pamphlet written in advocacy of opening the 
tomb, it is supposed that the act would settle a 
great deal now held in doubt about the man 
Shakcsjjeare. To one there is a great deal that 
is inexplicable about bis interment. His name 
does not an|)earupon the grave-stone pointed out 
as his, Tnere is no distinguishing insi.riptii»n on 
il— nothing in fact hut those giiar<lian lines which 
Are said to have protected the grave from viola- 
tion up to the |)rc.sent time. Shakcspe^ire died 
and was buried in 1616; his wife died and was 
buried in t633, yet her gra>T»tone takes prece- 




dence in the row of grave-stones of the Shakes- 
peare family and is placed next the wall immedi- 
atelv beneath his monument which is erected 
against a blank window on the left of the specta- 
tor as he f.ices the altar, and by its inscription 
challenges attention thus : 
" Stay, Passenger ; why goest thou by .so fast ? 
Read, if thou canst, whom envious death hath 

plasl 
Within this monument : Shakespeare, with whom 
Quick nature died ; whose name doth deck this 

tomb, 
Far more than cost; sith all that he has writ 
Leaves living art but page to ser\'e his wit." 

The inscription on Mrs. Ann Shakespeare's 
grave-stone is engraved on asinall brass plate let 
into the stone. Next following the gravestones 
of Mrs. Ann Shakespeare and tiie poet are those 
of Thos. Nash, died 1647, John Hall, died 1635, 
and Susanna Hall, died 1649. On each of these 
stones, Shakespeare's excepted, the usual inscrip- 
tion appears, '• Here lyeth the body " etc., and as 
they occupy most of the entire width of the chan- 
cel, and in fact constitute the upper first row of 
the flagging, it is unaccountable why the inter- 
ments and inscriptions did not follow each other 
in chronological ottler. The rhyming part of Mrs, 
Susanna Hall's epitaph was at one time obliter- 
ated, and in its place was cut an inscription to the 
memory of one Richard Watts, but tliis in turn 
was erased and the original inscription re- 
stored. 

A glance at Shakespeare's little monument is 
sufficient to dispel any idea of the literalness of 
its inscription, except indeed that the body of the 
poet was incinerated and the few handsfuU of 
ashes deposited " within " the masonry, which is 
highly improbable, as cremation was unknown to 
the practice of that day in England. Embalmment 
however was common enough, at least it was an 
art perfectly well known and successfully prac- 
ticed. Dr. John Mall, Shakespeare's son-in-law 
benefited most of all the heirs by the poet's death, 
and he was a physician of skill and eminence, He 
was master of all the arts pertaining to his pro- 
fession, as evidenced by his diary, \\hich, how- 
ever, posterity is not so grateful for as it would 
have f)een had he commenced it in 1615 instcid 
of 1618, so as to include notes of the fin.d illness 
and treatment of the illustrious father of his wife. 
In that case the diary of Dr. Hall might also have 
contained the formula of embalming " my son-in- 
law. Master William Shakespeare <if S'trniford- 
upon-Avon, gentleman." If Shakespeare was 
embalmed, there is every reason to believe that 
his bones and skull are as well preserved as Ben. 
Jonson's were found to he in 1849 when they 
were discovered standing bolt upright in the sand 
in Westminster Abbey. A second disturbance 
of Ben's grave in 1859. showed that the skull was 
still intact, with portions of his reddish-brown 
hair still sticking to it. 



THE EXHUMATION. 



But no matter what the circumstances alltnH- 
aiit ujioii Shakespeare's interment, no matter 
what the disbelief in his remains being under the 
old gravestone in Holy Trinity Church, no matter 
what the plea for removing it to compare his 
skull with the monumental bust and the accred- 
ited portraits, no human argument will convince 
the powerful majority nor prevail upon them that 
the sacred rest of two hundred and sixty-seven 
years shall be disturbed. The sentiment of Chris- 
tendom is against all violations of the tomb, yet 
nothing is more common. 

The mystery that shrouds the life of Shakes- 
peare surrounds him even at his tomb, and there 
IS no assurance whatever that by opening it and 
flooding its interior by tlie inquisiti\'e light of the 
nineteenth century that a single scintillation could 
reach " the dark backward and abysm of time " 
when the poet walked among the sons of men, 
while their hearts burned within them as he talked 
to them by the way. 

Edward Betty. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



[In ihe early part of September a cable despatch 
from London informed the public ihat the cus- 
todian of Sliakcipearc's grave, the Kev. G. Arbuthnol, 
Vicar of Siratford on-Avon, had given liis consent to 
Ihe exhumation of the poet's remains. I'he announce- 
ment wa^ received with varied feelings, some approv- 
ing but more condemning it. Among American 
Shakespearian scholars it was ({cncrally regarded as a 
"shocking tlesccralion and a useless, ungrateful, hy- 
petpractical sicrilege." 

A» the event shows, however, the announcement 
seems to have been prematuie and ihc many outbursts 
of popular indignation thai followed it, 'much ado 
about nothing." This will appear (rom a conversa- 
tion which a corr<<'pondent of ihe /.omion T'imfshati 
with the kev. G. Aibulliiiot. The Vicar said that he 
had received a copy of Dr. Inglehy's work, Shnkes- 
fearc't BfHft. which was dedicated to him, and to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Stratford. In acknowl- 
edging its receipt, he told Dr. Ingleby that if public 
opinion were in favor of the poet's remain.', being 
duinterred, he should offer no opposition to the pro- 
posal, as he thought Fir. Ingleliy had made out a 
good case in favor of an investigation. Something 
more than his acquiescence, however, would be 
necessary before anyihiiig could be done, lie wished 
n<ion to be regarded as a neutral one. He had 
! to stand in the way of any scientific invest iga- 
bich the public might hold to be necessary. 

Suhseijuently, to make assurance doubly sure, and 
\'3 quiet the appreltensions Ihat existed in literary 
rircles, the Vicar addressed a letter to the London 
TiHUj. staling the facts as given above. 



Subsequently, on September 4lh, the Town Coun- 
cil met to discuss the matter. Previous to this Mr. 
Ilalliwcll-Phillipps addressed the following memorial 
to the Mayor and Corporation: — 

" Understanding that the subject of the proposed 
exhumation of Shakespeare m.iy be discussed at tlie 
meeting of the Council on Tuesday next, ^ venture 
very respectfully but with equal earnestnets to sug- 
gest reasons against the suggested disinterment. 
Whatever opinion may be foimed respecting the 
authorship of the lines u(>oii ihe stone, there can 
scarcely be a reasnnable doubt that they are a record 
of the poet's own wishes. The lineal descent from 
him having long since terminated, there can never be 
the entail of a Blenheim or a Slrathlieldsaye to indi- 
cate a nation's gratitude, and a deference to those 
wishes would seem to be the only possible manner in 
which that gratitude cin now be expressed. Neither 
would the exhumation serve the pur|)Ose intended by 
its projector, our respected colleague. Dr. Inglcby. 
If a skull weie found in the grave and its formation 
corresponded with the monumental bust, there would 
merely be a confirmation of our present knowledge. 
If, on the contrary, the formation did not so corre- 
spond, the inference would naturally be that it was 
not Shakespeare's, the evidence of the bust altogether 
outweighing that of a particular skull found in the 
grave. It must be recollected that we are almost 
destitute of information as to Ihe exirnt to which the 
series of graves in the chancel have been tampered 
with during the 267 years which have now elapsed, it 
being only by the merest accident that we know for 
certain that one of the Shakes|}earian tombs was dis- 
turbed in Ihe last century for the interment of a 
stranger. There is, however, a very interesting ques- 
tion which might be ea.sily determined without disre- 
gard or rather with a regard to the poet's last wishes. 
The slab which now covers his grave is a new one, 
belonging to the present century, hut it is believed 
that the original stone was left under ihe present one. 
The restoration of the former, in however decayed a 
state, to the view of the public, could hardly fail to 
meet with univeisal approval." 

At the meeting of the Council on September 4ih, 
the matter was discussed and definitely, we believe, de 
cided. The Mayor was the first speaker. He said 
that telegrams and letters had flowed in upon him 
from every quarter of the world protesting .igainst the 
proposed disinterment. He would disabuse the pub- 
lic mind of any impression that this saciile-^e would 
be attempted. He and the Coimcilmen of Stratford 
would never consent to the exhumation being made. 
If necessary, the citizens of Siraiford would band to- 
gether to guard the sanctity of Ihe poet's tomb and 
they would not hesitate to cool the sacrilegious ardor 
of any exhumationisi in the quiet river that flows so 
close to his grave. (Hear, hear.) 

After oiher speeches of a like character and to the 
same efieci were made, the Council decided unani- 
mously to offer strenuous opposition to any attempt 
to disturb the remains of their great townsman.-ED.] 



JOHN PAYNE COLLIER. 



The venerable John Payne Collier whose life 
has been co-cxistenl with the art of JiJerary criti- 
cism itself, died on Tuesday, September l8. at the 

cat Age of 94 years. He was born in London 

I the I ith of January, 1789. At theatre of 20 he 
Was entered a student of the Middle Temple, but 
his love for literature was stronger than the fas- 
cinations of liie legal profession. For a time he 
acted as I'arliamcntary Reporter of the Morning 
ChrimicU, and was a contributor to the Edin- 
hnrgh Ma^itsinr, J.itimry Rei'iciv, and other 
papers. His first work cast in permanent litcrarj' 
form was The Poetical Decameron or Ten Con- 
7'ersalions on Knglisit Poets ami Poetry, Par- 
ticularly of the Keigns of FJizabeth ami /awes, 
1820, 2 vol, r. 8vo. This effort m«-l with the 
hearty commendation of Hallam. The Poet's 
Pilgrimage, a poem ci)m|»osed at an early dale 
was puhlislied in 1822 ancl in 18^5-27 Collier re- 
edited Dodslcy's Old Plays, introtlucing 6 new 
dramas, and in 1828 added ;i supnlementary 
volume, containing five pl.iys of tlie Klizabetlian 
period. 

His first authoritative work was the History 
of Eugliih Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shakespeare and jtnnals of the Stage to the 
Restoration, 1831, 3rd. 8vo. He next compiled 
a Bibliographical and Critical Catalogue to 
Lord kllesmere's collection of rare English 
Hooks, privately printed. 

Collier's rese;irclies in Lord Ellcsmere's library 
gave him the material for A'ra/ Facts regarding 
the Life of Shakespeare, 1835. The same year 
he published .\e7v Particulars, and in 1839. 
Further Particulars. In 1842-44 a pi)eared his 
valuable 8vol. ed. of the Works of Shakespeare, 
with the various Readings. Notes, a Life if the 
Port and a History of the Early English Stage. 

In 1848 he pulilished a most invaluable work 
entitled Shakespeare's Library, a Collection of 
the Ancient Romances, AWr/i, Legends, Poems, 
and Histories used by Shakespeare as the founda- 
tion of His Dramas, no^c First Collected and 
.-Accurately Reprinted from the Original Edi- 
tions. 

The later works of Mr. Collier, excepting the 
books brought forth b\ the " Controversy," were 
an edition uf Shakesprare in 8 vol. ('concluded in 
1878) and a new edition of his History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poetry, 3 vol. 1879. At the end 
of this work he reprinted his Memoirs of the 
Principal Actors in Shakespeare's Plays when 
Originally Performed, which was first pub- 
lished by the oUI Sh.ikespeare Society. 

Mr. Collier w.as for a long time Director of the 
Shakespeare Society, and edited for it and the 
Camden Society a number of works. In 1850 he 
was made \'ice-l'residcnt of the Society of .Anti- 
quaries. In conse(|uence of his valuable assist- 
ance in cataloguing the treasures of ihe IJritish 
Museum and for other ser\ices, he received an 
annual pension of ;^ioo from the government. 



In 1849 Mr. Collier bought of Thomas Rodd a 
copy of the second folio, (1632) the margins 
of which were filled with thousands of notes 
and emendations, apparently written in the 
17th cenlurv' by one familiar with the cor- 
rect text of ihc plays. The editors and critics of 
the day, who had been quarreling over their few 
conjectures were by no means disposed to accept 
this mass of emendations as genuine, and there- 
upiMi ensued the famous "Collier controversy." 
tnc most bitter of Shakespearian disputes. 

[The following bibliographical sketch of the 
" eontrovcrsy " has been kindly furnished by Mr. J. 
Parker Norris, for many years a warm personal 
friend of Mr. Collier.l 

What is known .is the " Collier Controversy " 
calleit forih a perfect avalanche of pamphlets 
books, and newspaper and magazine articles. 

In 1852 Mr. C<jliier ])ublislicd his .\'otes and 
Emendations to the text of Shakespeare's Plays. 
This first edition was followed by a second in 1853. 
In these eilitions Mr. Collier gave a history of the 
finding of the corrected F'olio of 1632, and many 
of the emendations contained in it. 

Mr. Collier also priiUe<l for private circulation 
some additional facsimiles of the emendations. 
which have become extremely rare, owing to the 
small number issued. 

The same year that the first edition was pub- 
lished Mr. Halliwell-Phijlipps issued a brochure 
entitled A few remarks on the Emendation 
" tvho smothers her with painting," 8vo.. Lon- 
don : 1852 , 

The next year Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps brought 
out Curiosities of Modern Shakespeare criti- 
cism. 8\'o. London ; 1 853. 

The same year Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps issued 
another pamphlet entilled Observations on some 
of the manuscript Emendations of the te-xt of 
Shakespeare, and are they copyright? 8vo., 
London: 1853. 

Mr. Samuel Weller Singer, who has edited two 
editions of Shakes(ieare. now published a violent 
volume against the emendations, which he called 
The Text of Shakespeare Vindicated from the 
interpolations and corruptions aitrwcated by 
fohn Payne Collier, Esq., in his Notes and 
Emendations, 8vo. London : 1853. 

Again the intlefatigable Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
entered the field of controversy with another 
pamphlet — Observations on Ihe Shakesperian 
Forgeries at Bridgewater House," etc., 8vo., 
London : 1853, This was printed for private cir- 
culation. 

.Mr. Alexander Dyce, a most learned and acute 
critic, and for a long time the friend of Mr. Collier, 
but who had now become his enemy, published a 
volume called ."/ fevj Notes on Shakespeare ; 
■ivith occasional remarks on the emendations of 
the manuscript corrector in Mr, Cottier's copy of 
thefidio, r862. 8vo., London : 1853. 
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The same year Mr. Joseph Hunter publisheil a 
little book with a very long title — A f<^ti Words 
in reply to the Animadversions 0/ the Rev. Mr. 
Uyce on Mr, Hunter's " Disquisition on the 
Tempest," (1839) ; and his " A/e7c> Illustrations 
of the Life, Studies and ll'ritinjrs of SAiti-e- 
ijft/iTJv( 1845) ; contained in his work entitled " .-if 
/Vtt/ Soles, etc.. etc." By the author of the Dis- 
quiution and Illustrations. Svc, London : 

«8S3- 

Mr. Charles Knight now appearwl with a pam- 
phlet— ^ 'A/ Z.rf/«/>i^ or New? A Plea for the orij^i- 
nal Editions of the Te.vt of Sliakespeare, etc. 
i6mo. London : 1853. 

In 1853 Mr. Collier also published an edition of 
the plays of Shakespeare, in one volume quaiio, 
containing the emendalions embodied in the text. 
Mr. Richard Grant While's Shakespeare 
Scholar, 8vo., New York: 1854. noticetl and com- 
mented on many of the emendations. 

In 1855 Mr. v.. A. Brae published anonymously 
a pamphlet entitled Literary Cookery with refer- 
ence to matter attributed to Coleridge and 
Shakespeare, etc.. 8vo. London: 1855. Mr. 
Brae hrst scnl the MS. of this pamphlet, in the 
fomj of a letter, to the London Athenaum, and 
that jouiTial refused to print it. Mr. Collier sub- 
sequcntlv conmienced .an action for libel against 
the publisher of the pamphlet, but the action 
'iflcd. 

iTbe subsequent year Mr. Collier published 
X'en Lectures on Shakespeare and .Milton by the 
istf S. /'. Coleridge, etc. 8vu. London : 1856. This 
work alMi contained a list of all the MS, emenda- 
Dons in Mr. Collier's corrected 1632 folio. 

In [858 Mr. Collier published a new edition of 
ihr works of Shakespeare, in six volumes, con- 
taining the emendations. 

The next year Ur. C. M. Ingleby published 
The Shakespeare Fabrications, etc. 16 mo., 
I.ontlon : 1859, and in i860 Mr. N. E. S. A. 
Hamillort issued his Inquiry into the Genuineness 
of the manuscript lorreitions in Mr. J. Payne 
Cottier's annotated Shakespeare, etc., small 410. 
London : i860. 

This cillcd forth a reply from Mr. Collier: 
Mr.f. Payne Collier's Reply to Mr. X. R. S. A. 
Hamitlon s " Inquiry," etc., 8vo., London ; 
i860. 

The preface to Mr. Howard Staunton's edition 
til v;i, ,L, v|w,irc also contained many remarks in 
r- ' the cmrnilations. 

■ 1) mous writer, calling himself "Scru- 
tator.' issued a pamphlet in i860 entitled Stric- 
tures on Mr. .V. E. S. .''!. Hamilton's Inquiry, 
etc. 8vo., London: i860. 



The same year Mr. Thomas Duffy Hartly. As- 
sistant Keeper of the Public RccorHs, issued A j 
Review of tile present state of the Shakespeariaiti 
Controver-iy. 8vo., London : i860. 

Next Mr. A. L. Brae, still writing anonymously, I 
published his Collier , Coleridge and Shakespeare, \ 
A RerncM. Ry the author of " Literary Cookery."\ 
8vo., London : i860. ' 

The following year Dr. C. M. Ingleby issued 
his Complete View of the Shakespeare Contro- 
versy, 8vo., London : r86i. The book is what 
its title indicates. It is truly a most elaborate 
history of the whole controversy, but tinged with 
a strong bias against Mr. Collier. 

Any one desiring to be informed about this 
interesting subject, cannot ilo better than consult 
this volume, bearing in mind the bias against Mr. 
Collier which it exhibits. 

Finally Mr. Collier issued for private circulation > 
a very interesting volume enlilled Trilogy Conver- 
sations he t%i>ecn three friends on the emendations 
of Shakespeare's Te.it contained in Mr. Collier's 
corrected Folio, \byi. Small 4to, London : 1874. a 
copy of which Mr. Collier kindly gave me. Only 
50 copies were printed. 

In (875 Mr. Collier began what was really the 
last great work of his life, a new edition of .Shake- 
speare's works, in sni.-ill quarto form, most beau- 
tifully printed, ihc edition of which was limited ' 
to fifty copies. It was concluded in 1878, and is 
in eight volumes. A presentation copy from the 
Editor is in my library. 

It contains the latest results of his study of the 
text, and is different from any of his previous 
editions. .Many of the coriected folio 1632 
emendations arc embodied in the text. 

As to the real history of the emendations, that 
will never be known, but will remain like many 
other things in literature a puzzle for all ages. 
Many have thought that Mr. Collier forged the 
emendations, but there is no reason for thinking 
so, 1 have too high an opinion of his character, 
and the great good he has done the cause of early 
English literature to think so myself for even an 
instant. 

Perhaps some mischievous fellow, like George 
Steevens, that Puck of commentators, was at the 
bottom of their authorship. 1 believe Mr. Col- 
lier's story as to the tinding of the 1633 folio, etc., 
implicitly. He was a great scholar, a most indus- 
trious worker, and one of the kindest men that 
ever lived. Many years- ago I was able to i|o him 
a slight service, and he never forgot it. It led to 
many years of warm frien<iship which will 
alway.s be remembered by mc with feelings of the 
most pleasant character. 



Nole5 '<itDcI Queries. 



%itj^ir^m.i. £l 



Fenntt 



to suggest Hctt "dumbe" is a misprint for Jumh'd : but 



dul Ml iMcfrMiof a»d atcfiil Department of what m thr world is "arnic-gauntc"? Some » 

die Text o{ ;.- 

lyiiBilfi aod pnoctuatioa ; erammatical and 
MtlBriral acraps SDuMnttve of obsolete words. 
MioflUk and coftomi ; eolbtions from contempo- 
rary authorf ; and all such odds and ends as a 
dote awi iadaatnoas undent pencfls on the 
laar jr tM aad tine Irarrt of his books, slips of paper. 
cnvdopes. ei ' nhwith mislaid, and never 

readr when r reference. The trouble 

woold be but UlUt more to send these to 
ShaKUPEABIAKa. where, if found noteworthy, 
ihcy can be methodLced and printed, and thus 
nude raluable in future, both to the writers, and 
to erery one interested in Shakespearian literature. 
** H'Afjf found, make a Note of" is a sagacious 
prorerb: and had the good Captain never 
M t l e ried another Mrord. tliix would have ranked him 
aaotif th*" iiKiif.-.riphers ; but he ought to have 
addea " by where you can find it" to 

To the Shakespeare notes, 
^n to any other, is it due that 
: s of yotts atui Queries have 
*<j jKarcr as to be practically unol>- 
and the same is measureably true 



fsaice I 
more p; 

Itecotne 
tainabie 



„ . shotilder, 

-lad Eyp li a a m y Notes on n^ a hieh-bred animal ; otbcn. a war-steed. 
c oc j ec iu fal soggestiotts of gaunt or lean by o>-erwork, from earning its own 
coat-of-mail. and a fuU-anncd, hea\-\-weight 
rider. Then come the einendators : Hanmer 
gives "arm-girt," the reading adopted by alntost 
all modem editors : Steepens, " termagant," a 
conjecture of Mason's: Becket, "arm-vaunt"; 
Jackson. ' war-gaunt " ; &i^er."airoganl."acon- 
jecture of Boaden's ; Lrttsom. "rampaunt"; 
Bulloch, •• merchant" ; and. lastly, Mr. Kinnear. in 
his new book* on the tough places in Shake- 
speare, warmly advocates " ardent." 

But is not the old word correct, only it has 
never been accurately explained .' Brinslcy 
Nicholson, M.D., of London, says so, and as a 
sound and trustworthy critic he is seldom astray. 
In the Antiquarian Magazine (London), for 
April. 1883. he says that "arm-gaunt ' is arw- 
gaunted, the same as arm-gauntUUd, armor- 
gloved : the horse's caparison, by its links and 
hinges, fitting it closely all over, as we still say, 
/ike a g/mre, a skin-lit. In French it would have 
been ganti en fer, but Shakespeare spelled it 
gaunt because be so spelled gauntlet. " Arm- 
girt " expresses the sense, and tnat is probably the 
reason it is usually adopted ; but it is very 
prosaic compared with " arm-gaunt." itself a 
striking word-picture, and probably coined by the 
poet. To the audiences at the Globe and Hlack- 
Iriars, who often witnessed such steel-i-lad. 
proudly-curvetting steeds, the term would be per- 
fectly intelligible. NVe have all seen pictures of 
them ! and in the Tower of London 1 have my- 
self seen statues of horses exactly so arra- 
gaunted. The omission of the participial ^d after 
/ and 1^ is a well-known usage of Shakespeare, 
Cf.. "thcdtoat King." in Hamlet; "an tnshieid 
beauty," in Measure for Measure; "an ingraft 
infirmity," Othello ; " a heart never yet taint with 
love," in \. Henry VI, and many others. We 
('lib your permission,! will make a beginning find the same also in Bacon. 



Sabin'i fiibliofioliit, and Robinson's Jipi 
in this country. It is not neccssarj- 
Ihsl these Notes l>c in every case original ; fre- 
quently a Shakespearian suggestion, or phrase- 
ological explanation, occurs in miscellaneous 
rraiiing, thai isapt to be lost for want of attention ; 
and .ill »uch will find their level of merit when 
brought together in the crucible of textual 
critic(wn. I should stipulate that they be new, 
or at Irasl v^methlng not commonly known, con- 
servative, pointed, and brief ; 

" Baaim* loo much otMciim the tiglic 
A* often ai too liulc liiht." 



with one, as a sanT|)lc ol what I mean ; and hope 
that our Shakr^prare students, whose number I 
am happy to know is daily increasmg, espec- 
ially among the young, will give us a 
column of " Textual Notes and Queries" in every 
number. 

Whoever h;is r^ead Antony and Cleopatra will 
rrnifiribrr the pasn.igc (\., iv., 49.) in which 
Alrxa*, describing to the Queen his meeting with 
Aiilifitv. '..iVK \l'nlio. 1623J : 



It seems to me. then, that Dr, Nicholson has 
given us an explanation of the old term that, like 
the word itself, fits the context of the passage all 
round, like a g lime. He was no lean, raw-boned 
hack that Gen. Antony niounicd, but n full- 
blooded war-horse, dressed from head to foot in 
a suit of steel plates so accurately fitted, that no 
motion was impeded. Proud of himself, his har- 
ness, and his rider, he " smelled the battle afar 
off." as we may know at once by his neighing so 
high that poor Alexas was perfectly dumb- 
founded. 

I have in mind two or three other Notes on the 
same play, but this is already too long ; and not 



"So he nodded, 
ml un Arme-taiiiiie Slecde. 
' . ihm whial I woufj have itpoke, 
^ t'y him." 

* Ciii'CiiSiiAKUi-BiiiANiA : diflii nil nuj«ge« ill ihc Worlu fif Shakc\p«are : wiih original emendaliont and notct, by B.C. 
(innnr. London : tieofie Uell tL Soot. iMj. 11 mu., pp. 307. Tfili handwme volume, cbniaining. among tn«r>y ihal are 
InadmlMiblr, •eveval conjecture* Kud expluiatioot well worthy uf crtlical attention, 1 hope to ftee noticed at length in an early 
iiuiiiker »( the SitAKtariiAiiiAMA. 
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wishing to tire your readers at the beginning, I 
will reserve the rest for another occasion. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph Crosby. 
Zanesvillc, Ohio, 

Sept. ir. 1883. 

Messrs. Editors: There is a pssage in 
Tenipest which is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions, and I am still in doubt which to accept as 
true. The lines occur in the course of Prospero'i 
narration to his daughter of the story of his life. 
He says : 

" I, thus neglecting worldly cnd>, all dcdicileil 
To clo»cDeu and the b«lt«t-ing of my mind 
With chat which, but by being so retired. 
O'er-prifed all popular rale.** 

Tp. I. ii,. 89-133. 

Dclius explains it : " That which except for ils 
being wilhcfrawn from the knowle*lj,^e ol^lhc peo- 
ple would have risen above all the estimation set 
upon it by them." The Philadelphia editors, 
comtncnting on the passage (Notes on Tempest, 



privately printed, 1865), disagreed with Delius and 
defined it : " That which,Wi'/e- // only for the retire- 
ment it procured tnt, was worth more to me than 
all popularity." Rolfe accepts this interpretation, 
but Hudson defends Delius by paraphrasing the 
hnes; "Which would have exceeded all popular 
estimate but that it withdrew me from my public 
duties." 

Schmidt, Skakeipeare-Lexkon defines hut in 
this line to mean unless, if not, which gives the 
passage the meaning assigned to it by Delius and 
Hudson. It seems lome that this is the only in- 
terpretation that accords with the sentiment that 
is swaying Proipero at the moment. He is slung 
by the recollection that by his exclusive devotion 
to those studies that were his passion he had left 
the Slate at the mercy of his unscrupulous 
brother, and brought long banishment upon him- 
self and his child. Perhaps some of your readers 
can give a good argument in defense of the other 
explanation. 

H. S. A. 
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HENRY IRVING. 

Hksrv Irvjng is England's greatest living in- 
lerjjretrr of the Shakespearian drama. From his 
countniTntrn he has been for several years the re- 
cipient of honors such as have never before been 
conferred upon any actor of the English stage. 
On the fourth of July, previous to his departure 
for America, he was entertained at a banquet in 
London an<l the highest tribute was paid to his 
genius |jy the memorable assembly on that occa- 
[sion. Men of all pn^fessions and pursuits met to 
Mo honor to the English stage represented by the 
^man who had been foremost in the endeavor to 
elevate and refine it and to keep it in that ;itmos- 

|>here of the ideal from which the modem drama, 
eft entirely to commercial enterprise, has such a 
constant tendency to sink. Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge who presided at ihe dinner spoke high 
' ]>raisc of Irving when he said " It does not become 
[inc now-. I liave not the skill or power, to analyze 
• IK Mr. Irvii.g's genius, to weigh it in the 
f opinion, or to say that in this or in that 
•iLicnt. It is sufficient to be sure that he 
[has ihc extraordinary and unusual power of con- 
[veying the conception of the part which he acts, 
and making us comprehend what is in his own 
mind and what is his own distinct intellectual 
I conviction." 

The popularity of Irving has l)een of slow 
[growth and was attained only by that patient dis- 
cipline and tireless devotion to perfection of detail 
w'lthout which gre.itness in -iny line of work can- 
rot be won. John Henry Brodribb Irving was 
I'bom at Keintan. near Glastonbury, in Somerset, 
[on February 6. 1838. He appears to have had 
Vit dramatic tendencies. At school it was his 
>n to declaim those poems classed by his 
Vi,t.. 1—4 



worthy teacher among the "theatrical." The en- 
thusiasm and natural force of the boy attracted 
the attention of Creswick the actor wno encour- 
aged him and advised him from his own wide 
experience. At the age of 14 Irving was placed 
in the office of an East India merchant in London, 
but the larger part of his time he contrived to 
employ in an elocution class. Effort breeds 
ability and the boy Irving, glowing with the con- 
sciousness of enhanced capacity, st^on resolved 
upon the stage as his profession. His first public 
appearance was at the opening of the Lyceum 
Theater, Sunderland, in the part of Orleans in 
■■ Richelieu." His excitement so overmastered 
him that the result was by no means successful. 
He played again as Cleoinenei in " Winter's Tale " 
with no more satisfactorj- effect. At this period 
he one night entirely forgot the words of his part 
owing it is said to his refusal to learn them en 
Sunday. Suddenly calling to mind an irrelevant 
line from another play he excliiimed : '■ Come on 
to the market-place and I'll tell thee further." an<l 
tied precipitately from the scene followed by the 
laughter of the audience and the curses of the 
stage manager. He remained more than two 
years in training at the Theater Royal, Edinburgh, 
and came in 1859 to London to play under the 
management of Augustus Harris at the Princess's 
Theater. The engagement however was ver\' 
quickly canceled, as Irving found that he was 
condemning himself to perpetual mediocrity by 
binding himself to the playing of subordinate 
parts. He returned to the " provinces " and with 
patient practice and severe discipline sought to 
perfect all the details of his art. He played for a 
long time in comctly at Manchester, but in 1865 
preparatory to going again to London he undei- 
took in spite of the jokes and mockery of his 
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friends lo impersonate HamUt and achieved 
at once a position and complete success. On 
coming to London he declined Fechter's terms 
and joineil Uion Boucicaiilt's provincial iomp;iny 
on con<liti<>n that if he should devcloj) artistic 
ability he should have an engagement as leading 
actor! His first j)art in London was that of 
Daricourt in ihe " Belles' Stratagem." al the St. 
James Theater. He played successfully at the 
Queen's Theater and the Vaudeville. At the 
latter he first hecanie notorious through his per- 
formance of Diji^hy Gran/ in " Two Roses." 
Until this time he had excelled in acting parts of 
the Bill Syl'cn order, but whether in comeily. 
melodrama or trage<ly, he seemed to lie close to 
the secret of the character he w;is studying. After 
years of routine labor, playing Afat/iias. C/mrlt's /., 
Eugtne Aram, and fiirfidUu he appeared in the 
autumn of 1874 us I/iim/^t. It was the culmin- 
.tting moment in his career. '■ .As early as 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 31st of October." says the 
Dublin Mimthly Mat^aainc, (■September 1879^, 
"the crowd began to fornt at the pit door of the 
Lyceum and soon a struggling, seething mass of 
human beings extended down the covered w.iy 
right out into the Strand, The pit that night was 
a memorable spectacle. Nc.er had that tribunal 
been so highly charged with anxiety, impatience 
and enthusiasm." The success was beyond all 
expectation, and the impression made by this 
great achievement was deep and widespread. 
The newspapers and niagazines of the next few 
months arc llooded with ilissertalions on Mr, 
Irving's Hamlet or on particular characteristics 
of it. Irving iiad not expected to play Hamlet 
more than 50 nights; the popular interest was still 
strong at twice that many; Irving was the Dane 
for 200 successive nights. Macbeth was repeated 
80 times, and Othello followed close upon it. 
From this time Irving's right to the title of a great 
interpreter of Shakespeare h.Ts been very gener- 
ally allowed. He has enjoyed tlie friendship of 
Gladstone anil Tennyson and secured for the lat- 
ter the production of '• Queen Mary." himself 
play ing the part of l^hilip. 

There has not of course been absolute unan- 
imity among the guides of public opinion as to 
the exact rank among great actors which Mr. 
In-ing is entitled to take, Indcetl there is still a 
violent controversy raging as to his real merits, 
some critics insisting th.it he is great only in 
melodrama, others finding serious fault with his 
mannerisms and taking exception to his love of 
splendor and attention lo minutiae. It is particu- 
larly important if we would pass a proper judg- 
ment upon Irving and carry away from his acting 
the most v.-»luable results, that we should discover 
his theory of his ^rt, and forturiately the means 
of ascertaining this have already been placed in 
our hands. There hiis been [)ublished this year 
an excellent translation by VV alter Herries Pol- 
lock of Diderot's Paradox on Ihe Comedian, 
ami the book which is the very best ever 
wrillen on the actor's art has been enriched by 
an introduction from the pen of Mr, Ir^'ing, The 
paradox which Diderot so eloquently expands 
and comments on is that •■ sensibility " or the dis- 
play of actually feit passion is out of place on the 
stage and is bad art. This theorem became the 




basis of Le5sing's valuable dramatic criticism and 
recently Gustave Garcia in a work dedicated to 
Irving, and M. Coquelin of the Coniedie Francais 
in his very interesting little book on the Actor 
and his Art have still further confirmed and 
developed it. Diderot is undoubtedlv right in his 
theory and has been agreed svilh by all good think- 
ers, but Mr. Ining, whose introduction is no less 
interesting for the fallacy in his analysis, ignores 
the circumstances that condition Diderot's view. 
He is vexed at the passionless attitude indicated 
by Diderot toward himself and his fellow actors. 
Irving has a large conception of the range and 
value of his art, and is jealous that the art of 
acting shall be treated as seriously as the art of 
composing. Until Diderot has been carefully 
studied and often read, the paradox is repellent. 
It seems to disregard the possibility of genius in 
the actor and makes of him a mere machine, ca- 
pable of so much routine work. Ir\'ing's verdict 
might then have been anticipated. Moreover 
Diderot's definition of the great actor is contrary 
to all Irving's ideas of what constitutes tine act- 
ing. Diderot says : " What then is a great actor.' 
A man who having learnt the words set down 
for him by the author fools you thoroughly 
whether in tragedy or comedy. Like other gy'ni- 
nastics, acting taxes only the bodily strength. 
The actor feels neither trouble nor sorrow, nor 
depression of soul. AH these emotions he has 
given to you. The actor is tired, you are happy; 
he has had exertion without feeling, you feeling 
without exertion." On the other hand the Acad- 
emy of P'eb. 10. 1877 s^iid; " Ining is not a 
mechanical actor and is therefore very unequ.1l. 
There are few actors of the lirst rank on the 
stage of whom it is more dilficult lo speak fmally 
from the experience of only one performance. ' 
• Diilerot shows conclusively that all work of en- 
during excellence is done with the hea<l ;md that 
actors who play fron» the heart merely have no 
self-possession and arc nece.ssarily very unequal 
in llieir acting. Hut says Irving, " the exaltation 
of sensibility in art may be difficult, but it is none 
the less real to all w1k> have felt its power." We 
have. then, in Mr. Irving, an actor of a very dif- 
ferent style from Forrest, Salvini, and the men of 
the muscular school. He is a man of large 
scholastic attainments, and fine poetic instinct. 
Feeling deeply (he secret of the character he as- 
sumes, he aims to inteq)ret that secret to his 
audience by any means not false to art. Im- 
|)robably no .Shakespearian drama does the intel- 
lectual capacity of Irving show more clearly than 
in Skyloek. The Shylock of Kooth is an avari- 
cious, bloodthirsty villain, that of Irving in the 
words of M. D. Conway, "a fatal, powerful and 
pathetic character," and Mr. Conway goes on to 
say that it has been chieHy through the efforts of 
Henry Irving that the character of Shylock has 
been divested of the malign associations bur- 
dened upon it by tradition. Much might be 
written upon the original interpretations of 
Shakespeare that Mr. Irving has given us but it 
is our intention to extend a hearty welcome lo 
Mr, Irving in whom we recognize a living Shakes- 
pearian teacher rather than to anticipate criti- 
cism. 
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THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 

The (Itainatic season of 1883-4. which has now 
fully oprnefl, prnnusi-s to be one of unusu.il bril- 
liancy. One of its haiipiest features is the in- 
creased Attention to Inc Sh;»kespe.-irian c|r.in>a. 
It were not to assert too much to say th.il more 
of Shakespeare will be played upon the boards of 
Ifie American theater and belter played, dur- 
injf the coming Winter, th.in ever before. 
Ainonji the celebrities who will estsay leading 
Shj«ktrspeari.\n rdUi will be Irving, Kistori, Booth, 
Modjeska, McCullough, Barrett. Rhea. Keene, 
Shewell, Linde. McAuley, Janauschck, Margaret 
Mather, Kllcn Terry, Clara Morris, and others. 
While few of these may be justly classed as great 
actors ur actresses, the large majority are hard- 
workini;. intelligent, and conscientious interpre- 
ters of tlie poet's plays. The se;ison will be 
njemor;if)le for many novelties to the Amer- 
ican public. Ristori, whose Lady Macbeth 
is among the greatest per.sonalions of the 
modem stage, will again visit America. 
Ilenry Ir>'ing. with Miss Tern,' and the 
entire Lyceum Company, will interpret to Amer- 
ica the deeper riie.tnings of the dramatist. Mc- 
Auley. an evccllent comedian, will gladden the 
Uughtcr-loving public with a revival of the char- 
acter of Falstaff, and it is to be hoped that he 
will give the whole of icilstuff, the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, ;vs well as the two parts 
of Henr\' the Fourth. Mo«ljeska has l)cen 
spending the entire Summer in het-dcil prepara- 
|i«>n-4 for essaying the difficult and beautiful r6le 

\.-i '•,,.r|\cr jndic.ition of the increased appre- 
ci.ii i.ikespeare is the org.mizatiijn of a 

spc, ^ ..' ^pearc Company. The pleasure of 
noting ihis experiment was greatly increased 
by A consciousness of the fact that the star 
sjrstem, a\ jiresent so greatly in vogue, is wholly 
unsuiird tu the proper protluclion of Shakes- 
peare's plays. The Cieorge Edj^ar Shakespearian 
Comn,iny opened in Chicago with Lear, but 
f.niled largely through mismanagement. A scc- 
oncl trial was made at New York, where they 
played Othello and Romeo and Juliet to the 
evident .icceptance of the Metropolitan critics. 

Il is much to be regretted, however, that 
these artists continue their present policy of 
linuting their repfrtoirei to a few plays 
only of the great dramatist. It is true 
that some ten plays of the poet are 
almost nightly performed in some jiart of the 
civilized world. Mainlct, Lear, Romeo anti 
Jotict, Othello. Julius Caesar. As You Like 
II, Merchant of Venice, and Richard the Third 
Iiave so strong a hold upon popular favor 
U to render their neglect by our actors at 



once impolitic and undesirable, But without 
commenting upon theslnvenly disregard of proper 
text and appropriate scenery and costuinc. with 
which they are too frequently presented, and 
which alone should convince the doubter that the 
,ige of Shakespearian mutilation has not passed, 
should only a one-sided aspect of this myriad- 
side<l man be given,' Where are the Merry 
Wives of Winilsur, Twelfjh Night, Much Ado 
About Nothing. Midsummer Nights Dream, 
Winter's Tale, Tempest, Antony and Cleopatra, 
M.icbeth, Henr> Vlll., King Henr>' l\'..etc.? 
Why should managers give large royalties for 
the right to present translations of the worst 
FrencI) comedies, when Falstaff. the richest crea- 
tion of the comic muse, is neglected and almost for- 
gotten by the present generation of theater goers ? 
Certainly, that thoroughly American excuse. 
" they pay better," cannot be urged in this con- 
nection, for no less eminent an authority than 
Edwin Booth testiiies to the drawing powers of 
Shakespeare's plays and their popularity with 
the public. He s.iys : 

" In America Shakespeare is even'wiiere re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and listened to with a 
thorough understanding of every word. I find 
the liii\i^est and most rffuuui audiences that I 
draw present at the performances of Richard 
the Third, Hamlet or Macbeth, although I 
have frequently changed my plays to te.st the pub- 
lic ta.ste. The managers of the theaters, at which 
I play, whose business it is to feel the public 
pulses, uniformly request me, when I have sug- 
gested a change to other than Shnkesperian plays, 
not to do so, as I would abandon that which is 
»nost profilalile to thnii, because most to titc pub- 
lie taste. This I found not only in the great 
cities, but every where, in Galvestoi* as well as in 
New York. My Shakespearian nights have been 
my greatest successes, financially and popu- 
larly." 

S'h.^kkspeariaka welcomes, then, these many 
indications of an enhanced appreciation of the 
great dramatist, for the representation of his 
|)lays upon the stage is among the many and 
best mcihods, and that which he himself mainly 
selected, of teaching his grand lesson and vNiden- 
ing the sphere of his usefulness. A class of per- 
sons thus are reached, upon whom the enobling 
and elevating influence of the poet would never 
othenvise be escrieil. for many wh(.' hear anfj sec 
Shakespeare before thccuri.iin never read liim in 
the study. The more the masses hear of Shake- 
speare the better will it be for their intellectual 
taste.s and moral tendencies. Let us then have 
all of Shakespeare's plays, presented precisely as 
he wrote and arranged them, omit none of the 
emendations of a Cibber, or of any other member 
of the tribe of intci'(H>lators. 




[ Thi iicrttariet of Shaktsptarian Socittits art inviUd to futnuh the minut/s of their meetings and wMai 
is of I'ulue ami interest in their essays and diseussions for publication in this dtpattmeHt.\ 



The Old CAMiiR.ii>r.E Shakespeare Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. — As ddined in its constitution, 
the object of this society is " both literary and social. 
In general, to bring together those interested in 
lileTary pursuits and in particular to promote an 
interest in the writings of Shakespeare." The officers, 
consisting of a President, Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, are balloted for at the annual meeting. 
Fortnightly meetings are held beginning the first 
Tuesday in October until the end of May at the 
residences of the different members. A committee of 
three are appointed at each meeting to select a play 
and assign the parts. The association numbers 
about 90 members, including Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
W. J. Rolfe. Profs. G. M. I.ane, J. M. Peirce and 
Louis Dyce of Harvard College, Col. T. VV. Hig- 

f'nson. Dr. Geo. Z. Gray, Rev. E. H. Hall, Prof. C. 
. Fay of Tufis' College, H. O. Houghton of the 
Riverside Press. Chas. T. Russell, Rev. F. W. Hol- 
land, D. D., and Dr. C. E. Vaughan. 

Since January, the association has read Kinz Lear, 
Taming of the Shrew, Hamlet, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, .Merchant of Venice and Comedy of Er- 
rors. The method of study consists in reading the 
plays, the piarts being prepared beforehand, with 
occasional lectures. 1-ast winter, the Rev. H. N. 
Hudson delivered a course of lectures on the plays 
of Shiikespeare before the association. 

Walter Deane, Secretary. 

The Montkeal Shakesi-eake Club. — This 
society, which was organized in t'ebruary. 1882, con- 
cluded its second session in May, 1883, having 
studied during the year, I.,ove's Labor's Lost, King 
John, As You Like It. Homlet and The Tempest. 
Weekly tueetings arc held for the purp<jse of reading 
and discussicoi, and at the conclusion of each play, 
one or more nights are devoted to the reading and 
discussion of essays. The following papers were read 
during the last session : — 

By //- Abbott, — The Character of Polonius. 

By E. fl'. Artliy.—(i) The Extent of .Shakes- 
peare's Latin Scholarship, as shown in Love's 
tjtbor's Lost ; (2) The Melancholy of yptfues; 
(3) The character of Ophelia. 

By R. W. Boodle, (the Secretary) —(l) Love's 
Labor's Lost, with special reference to Euphemism ; 
(3) Historical Study of the Reign of John, f rom i 
.Shakespearian Point of View ; (3) The Character of 
Hamlet; (4) The Stopc of the Tempest. 

By C. .S'. Oimfl'ell. — Shakespearian F"olk-lore. 

By C. II. Could. — The Character of Ijurtes. 

By T. D. Ktng. — (i) General Remarks upon 
l,ovc's Labor's Lost ; (a) Shakespeare's Loyalty and 
Patriotism, as shown by King John ; (3) Emendation 
of a Disputed Passage in Hamlet : "As stars with 
trains of nre," etc ; (4) An Allegorical Interpretation 
of the Tempest, read before the Jacksonville Plato 
Club. 

By Arch. AtcCown. — (1) Shakespearian Pronuncia- 
tion ; (a) The Character of Horatio. 

By /'. McLennan. — The Character of Miranda. 

Hy Kev. Canon A'ortnan. — Shakespeare and His 
Influence on the English Language. 
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By y. Ready. - The 
Shakespeare's Age. 

The third session, beginning early in October, 
be devoted lo the study of the following plays : 
Richard II, A Winter's Tale, Julius Caisar, M 
and King Lear. 

R. W. Boodle, Hon. Secrei 

The New Shakespeake Society of Philadii.- 
PlllA. — This society must not be confounded with the 
Shakespeare Society of Philadelphia, an association of 
some ten yeans' standing, nor with that still older 
society, known as the Philadelphia Shakespeare 
Society, of which Dr. Horace Howard Kumess is the 
Dean, and which is well and favorably known in 
Shakespearian circles, as the Philadelphia Editors. 
The New Shakespeare Society of Philadelphia is of 
younger though perhaps of as vigorous a. growth. 
During the last winter it met fortnightly from the 5th 
of October, 1882 till the evening of June 2, 1S83. 
Its method of study is to devote the greater part of 
the evening to a critical study of the text, one scene 
or less being the limit of the evening's work and the 
remaining time is given to carefully prepared essays 
on subjects suggested by the text under discussion. 
The play that was studied during the last winter was 
7'he Tem/>ei(; eighteen meetings were devoted to 
its perusal and thirty eight essays were read on this 
and collateral subjects. Among these were the fol- 
lowing : — 

"By A. H. Smyth, (President).— (l) The .Study of 
Shakespeare : (2) History of the Tem]5est ; (3) Dra- 
matic Construction of Tempest ; (4) The Character of 
Prosfero. 

By //. M. Bowden. — (i) Sea Knowledge 
Shakespeare ; (2) Shakespeare and English Coloi 
tion ; (3) A Study of Caliban 

By Ret: J. Taylor Hamilton.— \\) Charact 
Atiel ; (2) Character of Miranda; .'3) Con 
Scheme of Government. 

By Isidore Schwab. — (i) A Look into The Tempest; 

(2) On the Unities in Shakespeare ; (3) Character of 
Antonio. 

By James M, Beck, (Secretar)'). — (1) Sources 
the Plot of The Tempest ; (2) Shakespeare on K 

(3) Shakespeare's Knowledge of Music ; (4) Hi 
of the Masque ; (5) Chanictcr of Gontalo. 

By C. O. jS*-.!/^'.— The Liberal Arts. 

By U'. 5. Ilolur. — Myriad Moods of a M 
Mind. 

In addition to these, an entire meeting, the last of 
the year, was devoted to the reading of an essay by 
each member on the subject ; " Impressions of The 
Tempest." The society resumed their sessions on 
the last Saturday of September. The play selected 
for study during the coming winter is Coriolanus. 

James M. Beck, Secretary. 

The Atlanta Shakespeare Cluu is a social 
sociely, which meets fortnightly "for the purpose of 
reading Shakespeare. Although its chief object is 
the mere reading of the play, and no pretenve is made 
to a critical study of the text, yet incidentally much is 
learned, inquiries are awakened and discussioBfe 
ensue. E. G. R£.nic 
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Thk Philadelphia Shakespeare Society was 
ot]{aniie(l in 1872, and soon after its formation it 
oommenced a critical study of the plays of Shalie- 
(peare. 

The plan of work of the society i& to commence 
study on a play early in (he Fall, and, by meeting 
once a week, an entire play is gone through with be- 
fore the adjoumraent for the summer monlhs. Since 
its nrganizatiun the following plays have been studied : 
Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, Richard III., The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, King John, The Comedy 
of Errors, A Winler's Tale, The Merchant of Venice, 
the first pan of King Henry IV.. and the second part 
of King Henry IV. , and work has already commenced 
on Juliu<> Caesar. Careful attention is given to the 
text, parallel passages are collated from the various 
plays and from contemporary dramatists, and the 
writings of authors contemporary with Shakespeare 
are read as a part of the regular work of the society. 

The nucleus of a library has been formed, and it is 
intended to make some additions during the present 
year. 

Through the courtesy of some of its members the 
cocieiy holds its meetings at 2o6 south 7th street, but 
at present there arc but len members, as follows : 
Andrew M. Beveridge, Frederick \V. Coxe, Harry W. 
Dunne, Samuel Heilner, A. Julian Hemphill, Francis 
Henderson, Henry S. Pancoosl, James L. I'enny- 
|)«ckei, Samuel D. Philips and Albert D. Weimer. 

Avon .Shakesi'eare Club of New York City. 
Thi» excellent Shakespeare Society commenced on 
the 1st of October its fourteenth year of study. It is 
compoaed of from forty to fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
and meets on every alternate Monday evening from 
early October to the latter part of April. The sub- 
jects to which the .society devotes its attention are not 
exclusively Shakespearian in their nature, the dis- 
cnision of the poet this year being varied by a de- 



.icription of the great cities of the world. Its plan 
of study is to appoint a member to prepare an essay 
on the topic of the evening, which is then read and 
discussed. One of its rules of order will bear re- 
printing, for though it is the unwritten law in all 
literary societies iis frequent infraction and want of 
observance is the most fruitful source of their failure. 
It reads as follows : 

" I. Every one is expected to do his duty. We 
believe in reciprocity. Good you have received ; 
good relum." 

The following is a list of the subjects for discussion 
during the coming year, with the appointed essayist : 

Oct. 15. Life of Shakespeare, A. K. R"dgers. 

Oct 29. The Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy, 
W. H. Kossington. 

Nov. 12. Sources of the Subjects of the Comedies, 
C. J. Brown. 

Nov. 26. Shakespeare's Heroines. J. D. McFar- 
land. 

Dec. 10. Shakespeare Heroes, Miss Lucy King- 
man. 

Jan. 7. Taming of the Shrew, A. M. F. Randolph. 

Jan. 31. Merchant of Venice, J. G. Sloneckcr, 

Feb. 4. Shakespeare's Witches, Fairies and Gob- 
lins. A- H. Thompson. 

Feb. 18. Study of .Macbeth, C. W. Price. 

Match 3, Study of Hamlet, Robert Pierce. 

March 17. Religious and Moral Influences of 
Shakespeare, Mrs. W. W. Stilson. 

March 31. Humor of .Shakespeare, J. F. Griffin. 

April 14. Chronology and Review of the Plays, 
Mrs. W. H. Rossington. 

On Decembrr 17th the society will hold a special 
Shakespeare Festival ; and on April 23d they will 
close their year of study by uniting with all good 
Shakespearians in a banquet in honor of Iheit Patron 
Saint. 
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PROFESSOR THOMS SHAKESPEARE E.X- 
AMINATIONS.* 

The story of this interesting little book is briefly 
[told. In 18^1, Mr. W. Taylor Thorn, Professor of 
English Literature in HoUins Institute, Va,, deter- 
mined that his pupils should compete for the prize of 
iKKtlcs annually offered by the New Shak. Soc. for col- 
lege proficients in the study of the poet. Accordingly 
two young ladies. Miss E. A. Mertin-s. of Alabama, 
and Miss H. Wilson, of South Carolina, exhaustively 
.In, I,,-.) itie play of Hamlet for examination. The 
prepared by .Mr. H. H. Furness, of Phila- 
were, as might be supposed, very comprehen- 
and divided into Historical and Bibliograph- 
t~',ramma(ical. Philological and .'Csthelic. The 
of both candidates were deemed so excellent. 
Si) nearly equal merit, that it was decided to 
ard both sets to London : and Mr. Furnivall, in 
a Tery i-f>mplim<nlary letter, not only awarded to 
each lh« teg;ulaT book pii^es, but presented to them 
copies of the fac-simile 1603 and 1604 Quartos of 
Hamlet. The next year Miss N. B. Bowman, of Vir- 
L^nia, fiassed a similar examination in Macbeth, and 
IgarnetJ the Society's pri«e for 1882, 

* T»o Shakecpeare Enminatinni : with tome Remarks on 
TboK, M. A. Bnton: Ginn, Hr^lh A Co., i88v i>ino. pp. 134. 



Several teachers, hearing of Prof. Thorn's success, 
appealed to him for his methods of putting the Poet 
before his clusses ; and accordingly he has here printed 
these examinations zahatim, and appended an original 
essay uf some thirty pages on the Class room Study of 
Shakespeare. In these " Remarks " he tells a plain 
unvarnished tale of all the witchcraft he has used ; of 
his text-books, and how to use them ; and how to 
lead the pupil from the study of the E'oet'.< idiomatic 
language, the dramatic us.iges, and the manners and 
customs of the age, up to making an xsthelic analysis 
of each play and its characters. They are full of 
practical thought and siiggestiveness ; and being the 
outcome of experience, and not merely the conclu- 
sions of theory, cannot fail of being of great service 
to all engaged in teaching Shakespeare and English 
literature, and the volume deserves a large circulation. 
.Some of his points Mr. Thorn might have expanded 
with advantage. For instance, when speaking of the 
language of common life, as distinguished from the 
written language of literature, being full of Shake" 
speare's ideas to this day, he says (p. 123), " Espec- 
ially is this true, sometimes very amu.singly so. of the 
Negro talk of Virginia^ — their speech being largely 
the spoken tongue of joo years ago or more.' A few 

the ClM»-rooin Study of Shiikc»pe»re : By Williun Taylor 
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examples of the&e expressions would hiive been gratify. 
»ng. and we feel like asking Mr. Thom to edify the 
readers of Shakesfeariama with a paper on this sul>' 
ject. 

We observe that the professor is an earnest advocate 
for plncing the notes of school editions at llie ciul of 
the book or play, and not at foot of the page. In this 
educational doctors differ ; Rolfe, the Clarendon 
I'ress, and the Collins" Series putting them by them* 
selves ; while Hudson, Hunter and the Rugby Series 
give Ihein under the text. Mr. Thorn's plan has 
always seemed to us to involve an impatient waste of 
time and distinction of thought. If a word or phrase 
it to be explained at all, the pupil wants it at once. 
Mr. Thom argues that turning over leaves to look up 
an explanation gives time for thought, and the pupil 
is surprised or gratified to And that the explanation 
given agrees with, or differs from, what he or she had 
conjectured. But isn't this very fanciful ? When an ex- 
planation is wanted, the pupil's whole thought i.s how 
to get it as soon and conveniently as possible, and any 
delay in hunting it up mu'^t only produce irritation 
and disturbance in the scholar's mind, thai will do 
more harm than good, if not often deter from the 
search altogether. However, not having had any 
practical experience in teaching, we cannot speak by 
the book. In the recitation and examination room, 
of course, nothing but the simple text is permissible. 

It is painful to state, in concluding this notice, that 
this book has, touching its author, something of an /n 
Memoriam character. Miss Merlins, one of the young 
ladies mentioned above, who shortly after this exam- 
ination l)ecame ihe wife of Mr. Thom, died at 
Hollins Institute within a short year of her marriage. 
She was an accomplished and amiable woman, and 
her decease is deeply lamented by all who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Joseph Crosby. 



[We print below a list of llie questions given by 
Prof. Thnm and answered by Miss Maggie C. Wil- 
liams, of Va., in the Shakespeare Prize E.\.nmination 
of ihi.s session, June, 1883, at Hollins Institute, 
Virginia. They will be of service to teachers who 
contemplate the introduction of Shakespeare into 
their classes. The references are to the Clarendon 
Press edition.] 

THE SHAKESriiARE PRIZE F..\AMINAT10N IN KING LEAR. 

I. When and in what form was King Lear first pub- 
lished ? 

3. How, according to Dowden, do we Rx the order 
of the plays ? 

5. When was King Lear written, and how can you 
establish the time? 

4. Where did .Shakespeare get the materials of the 
play ? 

5. How do the original stories differ in conclusion 
from .Shakespeare's play ? 

6. Was King Lear an original or an adapted play? 
Explain the following constructions and usages : 

7. I. I. 88 — ' Return those duties back a/ are right 
fil." 

1. 4. 58 — ' With that ceremonious affection as yon 
were wont.' 

8. T. I. 142— " j4«jtt'^»- my life my judgment." 
q. I. I. 152 — " Thou svMar'sl thy gods in vain." 

10. I. r. 183 — " f/atA rival'd for our daughter." 

It. f. I. 296 I "and j/ra«^^r'rf with our oath." 

12. I. I, 212 j " Thai monsters it." 

13. I. I. ai6 — "///<>rl want that glib and oily art." 

14. I. I. 223 — "a j/i//-soliciting eye." 



15. I. I. 240 — " Siuee that respects of fortune are 
his love, I cannot be his wife." 

16. I. 2. 36 — " The contents are to hlame." 

17. I. 2. 91 and 107 — " I pray you" and "it shall 
lose thee nothing." 

IS. 1.3. \—" Vat chiding 0/\\\t.Yo(A," 

It). I, 4. 37 — " Not so young, sir, frlove a woman." 

20. 1. 4. g5 — "an thou canst nol smile." 

21. I. 4. 177 — " I would not be thee, nuncle." 

22. I, 4. 191 — " }i»t other o( your indolent retinue." 

23. 1. 4. 195 — " 7'o have fouud A safe redress." 

24. I. 4. 275 — *' her brow of youth." 

25. II. 4. 27<i — " If itbe}uuthat j//rr these daugh- 
ters hearts." 

Explain the following expressions : 

26. I. I. 114 — "And thought to jir/ w_v nrj/." 

27. I. 2, 4 — "Permit the i:wrjt)r//>' of nations." 

28. 1, a. 121— "/(7. sol, la, mi." 

29. I, 4. 17 — " and to tat no fish." 

30. I. 4. 252 — "more hideous when thoa showest 
thee » « • • ii,e f^^ monster." 

31. 1. 5. I and 6 — " these Utters" and "your letter' 
— how used ? * 

32. II. 2. 1410 17 — "three-suited" " worsted- sloei- 
ing." "lily-livered," " one-lrunk-inherititi^ ." 

33. II. 2, 74 — "Turn their haltyon heaks" 

34. II. 2. 80 — " drive ye cackling home lr> Gi/wf/o/." 

35. III. a. 10—" Court holy water in a ilry house." 

36. III. 6. 73 — " Poor Tom, thy /torn i.< dry." 
( IV 5. 29—" Take this note." 

^' I \. 3. 2& — '■ Take thou this note." cf. V. 3. 245. 

38. IV. 6, 153— "This' a good hloct." 

39. IV'. 7. 17 — " Child-changed fiither." 

40. IV, 7. 80 — "To make him even o'er the time he 
has lost." 

41. I. I. 115 — "Hence iind avoid my sight" to 
whom addressed ? 



42. I. I. 140 ' 



" Reverse thy doom" 
" Reserve thy stale ' 



The best 
reading 
and why? 

43. I. 2 89-91 — "To bis father that so tenderly 
and entirely loves him " — is this in keeping with llie 
character of C/i'Mrw/^r? Why should it be regarded 
as an inletpolalion ? 

44 H, 4. 207-8 — " To be a comrade with the wolf 
and howl Necessity's sharp pinch ;" or — " with the 
wolf and owl — Necessity's sharp pinch." Best read- 
ing? 

45. IV. 2. 62 — " Thou changed and self twtrtd 
thing, for shame, Bemonsler not thy feature. ' 

46. Spcddiny's division of .Acts IV. and V. 

47. V. 3. 306 — " And my poor fool is hanged " — 
Is Lear in the incoherence of dying grief, confusing 
I he Fool and Cordelia ? 

48. III. 6. 20 to 91 — What do you understand to 
lake place, which causes Z/ar'/ outbreak in II. 52-54? 

49. How do you understand that Gloucestrr s eyes 
are put out ; and what do you think of the propriety 
of this scene ? 

50. The Foci in King Lear— his fuDclion in the 
play. Was he a boy or a man ? . 

51. What do you think of Cordelia's refusal to 
respond to /.ear's desire for flattery ; and had she, 
proliably, made any further choice between Frantt 
and Burgundy than appears on Ihe surface ? 

52. Your idea of Goneril, physically, morally, and 
intellectually. 

53. Does Shakespeare over-styj the bounds of (he 
natural — of human nature — in Ganeri I and Jfegan f 

54. What is your opinion of the condition of Lta/s 
mind in the opening scene ? What effect does his in- 
creasing passion seem to have upon his faculties? 
Character of the King? 

55. Cordelia's character and inSnence in the play — 
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rvpon the personages themselves, and upon our esli- 
niate of them ? 

56. Wh»t is the viewr of human society in King Lear 
— «rh»l the conflicting principles of human nature, the 

Lcause». destruciive and conservative, of the prodigious 
|npheav/il in the play? 

57. What is your idea of the aim and lesson of the 

I p'»y ? 

SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
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Iter of Shakespeare, and principal of the Boston school 
[of oratory, has given us a beautiful hook for the 
Young folk."* He has hit upon the excellent idea 
[of awakening in young readers an interest in 
[Shakespeare, and has executed the idea with 
I fine laslc and judgment. VVe consider Mr. R.iy- 
jmond very fortunate in his choice of plaj's ; 
I he has selected three dramas always fre*h to 
Irvrry mind and representative of the best defined 
[types of the SJtakespcarinn drama. They nre, A 
[Midnummer Night's Dream, As Vou Like II, and 
Cxsar. Having always the interest of his 
in *ight, Mr. Raymond juHiciou^ly "skips" 
^cs, lhi> understanding of which would require 
eh literary culture, and neatly lcnir«; logclhcr the 

portions wilh his clear and graceful narrative. 

Let not the reader gather from the liile of the book 

[that it is intended only for children, it will, we have 

1 no fJoubt, serve also as an introduction to the riches 

I of Shakespeare to many children of a larger growlh 

I who have, from one reason or another, neglected to 

ac<]uainl themselves with the plays. Cultivated audi- 

cncrt have listened with delight to Mr. kayinond'.s 

Shakespeaiian readings, and c.ich play in the present 

f work I* presented from his own selections for the 

platform. We trust ihat Mr- Raymond will furnish 

us with many more volumes on the same plan. 



[•SHAKESPEARE AND GIORDANO BRUNO. 

'1 I ently been privately circulated in Eng- 

land >n of a portion of a new German work 

hy of Giordano Bruno. f The biography 
the student of Shakespearian literature, 
■ ites Bruno's influence upon the Eliia- 
aatists, and suggests several points of con- 

Shakespeare. The ablest advocale of this 

rl«tTOfl«hip was Dr. Bcnno Tschischwil* (" Shakes- 
Ipcire-FoiMhungen I," Halle, i368), who emphasized 
Ktlelisms between Hamlet and Bruno's " II 
Bjo" (a comedy), and " Spaccio della bestia 
rn .<v,-rting (p- iiS) that in Act ii., Sc. 
.. the "Spaccio." There is but a 
itwccn the passages on which Dr. 
Twhischwiu ciinslructs his theory. He finds the cs- 
eotial elements of the atomic theory in the famous 
juy a relation between " goo<I kissing carrion," 
iruno's " sol ct horaogencrant hominem," and 
nilct's meditation upon the fate of the noble dust 
piandcr a close similarity. Bruno's notion of the 
Dg and flowing of the atoms. He instances one 
striking passage from " II candelajo," where 
^^rio asks the pedant Manfurio, who, we are told, 
► theoriginal of Polonius : " che e la materia di vostri 
[Wrtj?" and the pedant replies, " litterje. ST,'llabsc, 
oratio, partes propinqual et remotic," and 
I Octavio still further says : " lo dieo, quale 



Falkson, Giordatui Bruno, p. 289, approves the 
theor)', and contimtator)' cWdence is given by 
Klein in his Geschichte dci Dramas, showing that 
three Englishmen. Fyncs Morison of Lincolnshire. 
Anton Evershed of Sussex, and Martin Turner nf 
Yorke, were students at Wittcmburg in 1592, four 
years after Bruno left the university, that Morisnn's 
Itinerary was most likely known to Shakespeare, and 
that from it he may have learned of Bruno, and so 
placed Hamlet at Wittemburg that he might learn of 
the doctrine of ihe Italian martyr. 

Whatever may be thought of the justness of ihe con- 
clusions at which some schohu-s have arrived, founded 
upon such fragmentar)' evidence, the investigation 
nevertheless is not altogether an idle one, but indeed 
l)€comes of wide and real interest as other questions of 
contemporar)' life becfjmc entangled with it. Giordano 
Bruno, the most interesting figure in the revolt against 
schola.stici.sm, wandered through Eunipe from his 
home in Naples, until in 1 5 83 he reached London, 
where, for three years, he lived at the court of Eliza- 
beth, as George llenrj- Lewes said," in the interchange 
of great thought.* and glorious aspirations, in the high 
communion of noble minds." In his lawless rafxids, 
Ilruno w:is himself a true Elizabethan, constantly 
vibrating between line fancy and ol)scenity and buf- 
foonery. He became the friend of Fulke Grcville and 
Sir I'hilip Sidney, to the latter dedicated his famous 
Spaccio. and, as none of his biographers neglect to 
mention, displayed in all his writing a profound 
knowledge of contemporary soi ii-ty. "I he philosophical 
pos tion of Bruno is not difticult to determine, and an 
understanding of it is essential to the explanation tpf 
his parallel thinking with Shakespeare. There is a 
pause in the scientific method from Archimedes to 
Galileo. All the exhaustive researches of mathema- 
ticians and cosmographers in the wide interval culmin- 
ated in the intellect of Copernicus, and prepared the 
way for Galileo and modern science. The tides of 
thought were setting from pedantry lo origin- 
ality. Between the schoolmen and motlern thinkers 
stand the Italian philosophers from Petrarch to 
Campanella ; Bruno and his associates proposed to 
the age the essential questions which have since 
shaken every school of modem P"uropc.in thought. 
Descartes' favorite axiom and all the reiterations of 
nitionahsm belonged to Bruno. He urgued from 
his own personality out upon the universe, and 
taught lieforc Bacon the true interrogation of Nature, 
obserx'ation and experiment. With Bruno and the 
kindred philosophers, there began to germinate all the 
seeds of thought whose outcome is now the wealth 
of the French. Dutch, German and English schools. 
Naturally the influence of this fiery, restless, urgent 
enthusiast was powerfully felt in England during his 
sojourn there, and his thoughts were common in Ihe 
minds of cultivated men and appeared in the popular 
dramas of the day. There is a profound and vital 
saying of Lichtenberg, "perhaps we should say ' il 
thinks ' a.s ' il lighterts,' " that explains the whole secret 
of these, at times, perjjlexing parallelisms. Ever)' 
man said Emerson is necessitated "by the air he 
breathes and the idea on which he and his contempora- 
ries live and toil lo share the manner of his times 
without knowing what that manner is." Unconsciously 
and according to the receptivity of his nature he 
draws bis culture from the prevailing ideas of his day 
and nation. It is as impossible for any man, howso- 
ever far-shining his pre-eminence may be, to remove 
himself from the world and think on .iltogethcr inde- 
pendent lives, as it is to hide colors from the sun " Like 
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a gift the thoughts do flow " very subtly said Goethe. 
The spirit of the \\ait gives the questions of prevailing 
curiosity to all its children. In the present theory, 
with very few exceptions, all the similar passages bear 
on topics of universal concernment at the close of the 
Sixteenth Century. It would be easy to prepare an 
equally curious list of resemblances between Bruno 
and almost any of Shakespeare's dramatic contempor- 
aries ; and not Hamlet alone, but the majority of 
Shakespeare's own works, would reveal, if scrutinized 
for the purpose, affinities with the heresies of Bruno. 
The tongue of Bruno is in that line of Julius Qesar : 

** Swear 6ritifs, and cowards And men caute1ou«." 

J. C. II. I. 119. 

and Edmund's speech in King Lear I,ii, beginning 
"This is the excellent foppery of the world," is a 
precise summary of the main teaching of \.\yt:' Sfiaccio. 
But neither Tschischwiu nor Brunnhofer are un- 
reasonable theorists, and the former docs not insist 
upon the unqualified acceptance of his hypothesis. 
He only asserts, and with reason in his favor, 
that when Shakespeare wrote Hamlet he had as- 
cended to the summit of the consciousness that had 



been attained in that day. That is it. Hamlet, thel 
skeptical mind was constructed out of the speculative 
elements in the thoughts of the century, and neccss*r- 
ily included in its compass the philosophy that Bruno 
represented. We welcome therefore the approaching' I 
publication in England of a new Life and Works of 
Bruno, believing that each revelation of the scope of 1 
the forces of the Elizabethan age gives us increased | 
knowledge of its living thought. 

This entire subject of litcrarv paralleli.sms, answer- 1 
ing for the ' ' Baconian theory ' as well as for Bruno, J 
has been most admirablv defined by John Morley. 
He says: "Then as aJwi>-s the monumental writer* 
only gathered up, arranged, developed and enforced | 
ideas that were already substantially in the air ami] 
floating in the minds of men. Every one even of j 
foremost capacity imbibes the subjects of intellectual] 
interest from the working of the larger causes that arej 
current in his age. He accepts in the main the specu- 
lative dialect of his age, and what is not less important, 
but more, he accepts the prevailing notions as to wbat] 
constitutes demonstration or probable evidence ifl Utel 
leading object of the curiosity of the time." 
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Prof. Rolfe has been spending his summer in Eu- 
rope. 

Denton J. Snider was one of the lecturers this year 
at the Concord Summer School of Philosophy. 

Dr. Horace Howard Fnmess is busy at his edition 
of Othello. It will be the fifth play in his edition. 

Dr. Brinsley Nicholson has left the New Shakespeare 
Society and vrill be greatly missed, as be was one of 
its ablest writers. 

Before the Browning Society some time since. Rev. 
J. D. Williams read a paper on Gti'tmiolcn as com- 
pared to Shakespeare's Beatrice, and at the same meet- 
mg the tone was contrasted, in which music is spoken 
of by Milton and Shakespeare. 

Rev. H.N. EUacombe has made the discovery that 
Shakes{>eare was also an angler . 

Amongst the recent additions to Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps's Shakes|}eare Museum, at Hollingbury 
Copse, Brighton, England, are two objects of pecu- 
liar interest. One is an original and hitherto un- 
known indenture of 1596, referring to connections of 
the Shakcspveare family, the poet's father, John Shake- 
speare, being one of the witnesses. The other is the 
original deed of the transfer of the legal estate of the 
Blackfriars property, 161S, in trust to follow the di- 
rcclions of Shakespeare's will. 

We arc glad to note that at the University of Mich- 
igan, Shakespeare is systematically studied, and over 
forty members of the .Senior Class have this year 
elected to take the course. Mr. James McMillan, of 
Detroit, presented the University with $6, 500, to found 
a Shakespearian librarj-, and with this gift over two 
thousand volumes of texts and " ana" have been pur- 
chased. We may confidently expect good work from 
Ann ,\rbor. 

Harper's AfagitziHe will shortly commence a new 
story by William Black, entitled " Judith Shakespeare , 
Her Love Affairs and Other Adventures." The hero- 
ine is Shakespeare's daughter, and the immortal dram- 



».t\A himself with many of the characters of hit ' 
plays will take a conspicuous part in the action of tbe^ 
story. The scene is laid in Stratford-on-Avon, 
all that can l>e truly said to be historical wiU,j 
utilized by the noveiisi . E. A. Abbey will 
the illustrations, and the story is said to be 
sufficient length to run through twelve numbers. 

James H. Hubbard in The Nation for August 30,1 
1883, cl.iims a pre-eminence for the second edition of 
Shakespeare, published in 1807, by Munror& Francis, 
Boston, over all other ."Vmerican editions, so far as 
regards the awakening of an interest in ShakcspcAre's 
works in -'Vmerica. This judgment is based upon the 
marked success with which its introduction into our 
colleges was attended. 

Till now it has been commonly supposed that the 
first representation of Romeo and Juliet in Ger- 
many dates from 1626. The Revue Critique, how- 
ever, quotes a document, published by Herr Karl 
Trautraann in the yfrrkiv fur LiteraturgesihiiKU, 
according to which the first representation of Romeo 
and Juliet known in Germany must be dated at least 
twent)'-two years earlier ; that is to say in 1604. This 
document, discovered in the archives of Nordlingen, 
is a petition addressed on the 20th of Januarj-, 1604, 
to the council of that free imperial town, by a troape 
of actors, probably English actors. The troupe asks 
leave to play among other pieces, " Romeo vondt 
Julitha," which it had already played at Ulm, at HcQ- 
bronn, and elsewhere, "with exceptional pleasure to 
the hearers. " 

Leo H . Grindon has published this year at Man- 
chester " The Shakespearian Flera." The book is a 
pleasant successor to Ellacombe's exhaustive Plant 
Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare . Major Wal-j 
V!t^% Shakespeare' s Iiome and Rural Life, presents a I 
few aspects of the subject not mentioned by cither of j 
the authors named above. The director of the Bo- 1 
tanic Gardens at Melbourne has been ptiblishingl 
Notes en Shakespearian Botany in an Australian! 
newspaper. 
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^his journal is designed to furnish a recognized medium for the interchange of ideas among Shakes- 
pearian scholars, and to afford the student the fullest information relative to Shakespeare's art, 
life, and works. It will aim to stimulate a wider popular appreciation of Shakespeare, to extend the use 
of his works as an educational force, and to bring under consideration the best methods for teaching the 
riches of our literature. The most diversified themes will be treated in its pages by eminent Shakes- 
pearian scholars, and there will also be included the following special features ; 



I. Notes and Queries open to all for questions and answers, and to serve as a repository of 
critical miscellany. 

II. The Drama. Giving through special correspondents the latest news of Shakespearian revi- 
vals, and furnishing criticisms on past and present histrionic interpretation of the plays, with notes on 
costume, scenic arrangements, etc. 

III. Shakespearian Societies. Furnishing accurate information of their transactions, methods 
of study, personnel, conclusions on textual cruces, etc., etc. 

IV. Reviews. Criticisms upon the more important of recent Shakespearian publications, with a 
monthly rhumi ol all current literature concerning the poet, and also presenting faithful translations of 
the more valuable products of the German, French, and Italian schools of criticism. 

Through these departments, all of which will be conducted by competent scholars, Shakespearia.va 
will speak not alune to the specialist in Shakespearian criticism, but to the actor and dramatist, and to 
the student of general literature, history, and philology. 



Extracts from letters received from eminent Sliakespeariaii 
scholars and men ot letters. 



" I shall wish sincerely to see your undertaking prosper, 
and ¥nU gladly do what I can to help it on." 

HENRY N. HUDSON. 
Boston, Mass. 



" I will gladly aflbrd you any help in my power." 

HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 
Philadblphia, Pa. 



" I am delighted to know that vou have undertaken this en- 
terprise. Such a medium of intcr-communication between 
Shakespearian scholars is greatly needed in this countnr, and 
it should be very successful. Personally, I shall do all in my 
power to encourage it" 

JOSEPH CROSBY. 

Zanbsville, O. 

"I need not say that I wish your periodical all success." 

J. O. HALLIWELL PHILLIPS. 
Brighton, Ekc. 



" I am pleased to know of your enterprise, and hope you 
will receive all encouragement to carry it out." 

HIKAM CORSON, ComtU Umvtrtity. 
Ithica, N. Y. 



" I have read your prospectus of Shakts^ariana with 
much interest. I shall be glad to be among your readers and 
subscribers." 

OLIVER WENDEI.L HOLMES. 

Boston, Mass. 



" Wishing you all success." 

Yours cordially, 

WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 
Camuidge, Mass. 



I send you my best wishes for the Sluikespeariana 

help 
opportunity may occur. 



most heartily : and I shall be glad to try to help you as 
F. A. MARCH, Lafayette College. 



Easton, Pa. 

" I shall be happy to assist your Shaketfeariatui to the 
best of my power.' 

F. G. FLEAY. 
LONDO.V, Eno. 



" I need not say that I wish the new venture success. 
There is room for a zood Shakespearian periodical which shall 
not deal more wiin microscopy than with Shakespeare's 
works." 

C. P. G. SCOTT, Coinmbia College. 

New York. 



" 1 sincerely hope that your paper will prove a success.'* 

J. PAK 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



IKKER NORRIS. 



" I congratulate you on the venture, and wish you all suc- 
cess. * * * I assure you it will be my pleasure to do all 
I can to help Shakespeanana." 

WM. TAYLOR THOM, AW.//.* /lutthite. 

Virginia. 

" t shall look for the new magazine with great interest, and 
do all in my power to call attention to it." 

W. LEIGHTON, Jr. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 



" I am greatly pleased to see the enterprise undertaken. 
* * Wishing you all success, I remain. 
Truly yours, 

New Haven, Conn. 



LOUNSBURY, Vale ColUgr.' 
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A monthly magazine, to be devoted exclusively to Shakespearian literature. 
This journal is designed to furnish a recognised medium for the interchange 
of ideas among Shakespearian scliolars, and to aflbrd the student the fullest in- 
formation relative to Shakespeare's art, life, and works. The most diversified 
themes will be treated in its pages by eminent Shakes ptearian scholars, and 
will be supplemented by editorials upon the latest aspects of contemporary 
Shakespearian thought. 

The following special features will also be introduced: 

I. A Society Column, containing accurate information of the transac- 
tions of Shakespearian societies, their methods of study, personml, conclusions 
OS textual crttccs, etc., etc 

ti. A Dramatic Column, giving, through .tpecial correspondents, the 
latest news of Shakespearian revivals, and furnishing criticisms on past and 
present histrionic interpretation of the plays, with notes on costume, scenic 
urangements, etc. 

III. A Notes and Queries Column, in which textual emendations may 
be suggested and discussed, anil the student gain the information necessary lo 
a proper imderslanding of Shakespeare. 

IV. A Review Columm, containing criticisms upon the more important 
of recent Shakespearian publications, with a monthly nsiimf of all current 
literature concerning the poet, and also presenting faithful translations of the 
more valuable products of the Ccmmn, French, and Italian schools of criticism. 

Through these departmenis, all of which will be conducted by competent 
scholars, Suakespkriana will speak not alone to the specialist in Shakespear- 
ian criticism, bat to the actor and dramatist, and to the student of general lit- 
erature, history, and philology. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 PER ANNUM. 



Address : 



Foreien (Pntul Uaion), TS- fr<l' 



IiEONAF?D SGOIPIP PUBLISHING ^O., 

41 Barclay Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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'' Age cuniiol withct nor cusioni stale Ills Infinite variety." — Ant & Cliio. 



DECEMBER, i8«3. 



No. a. 



THE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. 



IP; 



TUB nKOKSMOUl UNC.KAX INO. 



I. THE DROESHOUT ENCRAVINU. 

tv 1623 was published the first collected 
lUion of Shakespeare's plays, generally 
known as the First Folio. It is of small 
folio si^e, and on the ttllc-iagc. in a space 
left for the purpose, this engraving appears. 
The pUte is about 7 '5 ini hes long by 6!: 3 
\ki'l'j. On the lower left hand corner is the in- 
m: "Martin Hroeshout Stmlpsit Lon- 
Tbc same plate was used in the set oud 
la), third (1663 and 1664), and fourth 
55), folio editions of Shakespeare. In the 
pond Folio the plate appeared in the same 
itJon a» in the first edition, and this is 
abo the case in the copies of the Third Folio 
that arc daied 1663; but in copies of that 
edidou dated 1664 tJie engraving is on a leaf 
', and faring the title-i)age, and 
■ ii verses by Ben Jonson referred to 
l»tlow. In the Fourth Folio the engraving 
occupies the same plate that it does in copies 
of tl>c third edition dated 1664. 



In the first, second, and 1663 copies of the 
third edition, opposite the title-page, and 
facing it, on the back of the leaf which gen- 
erall)' bears the bastard title in books, are 
printed tlie following verses by Ben Jonsou ; 

TO THE READER. 

This Figure, that thou heere seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein the Grauer had a strife 

With Nature, to out-doo the life: 
O, could he but have drawne his wit 

As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face ; the Print would then surpasse 

.\11, that was euer writ in brasse. 
But, since he cannot. Reader, looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 

B. I. 

In copies of the third edition dated 1664, 
and in the Fourth Folio, these verses, with 
some unimportant typographical variations, 
ap[>ear on the same page as the portrait and 1 
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surmounted by it — that is, facing the title- 
page. 

The verses are printed above as they ap- 
pear in the first edition. They are certainly 
not of a high order of merit, but quite in 
accordanc e with the spirit of the time when 
they were written. 

Droeshoiit engraved a number of plates, 
among which may be mentioned a head of 
Chapman, published in his translation of 
Homer ; portraits of John Fox ; John How- 
son, Bishop of Durham; Richard Elton, and 
Lord Mountjoy Blount. His portrait of 
Shakes[)eare, however, while exhibiting the 
same hard, stiff style, is the worst of them all. 

As the same plate was used in the four folio 
editions, it became more worn with each suc- 
cessive edition, until, in the fourth, it was 
very much poorer than in the first. 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps possesses an 
impression of the Droeshout engraving in a 
different state from any in which it apjjeared 
in the four folio editions. In a privately 
printed little book issued by him in t868, 
"for presents only," entitled "^4 Caiaiogue 
of a small portion of the Rni^raxnng^ and 
Z)riw/n{^s illustrative of the Life of Shakes- 
peare, preserjieii in the collection formed by J. 
O. Halliwell, Esq., F. R. S.," 8vo, Printed 
for priTate r ference, 1868, p. 35, he says: 

"The engraved head of Shakespeare on 
the title-page of the first collective edition of 
his Plays, i'>23, Martin Droeshout sculpsit, 
London. The on);in'il engraving by Droeshout 
befor' it was altered by an nfrrior hand, of 
extreme rarity, and he earliest engraved por- 
trait of Sh ikespea e in existence. 

" No writers on the subject have suspected 
that the engraved portrait <jf Shakespeare, by 
Droeshout, 1623, has hitherto been accessible 
to them and to the public only in a vitiated 
form. 

"A very superficial comparison of this orig- 
inal inipression with the print in its ordinary 
state, will suffice to establish the wide differ- 
ence of appearance between the two impres- 
sions, a difference so great as to iiresent an 
absolute variation of expression. But a long 
and attentive examination will be required 
before all the minute points of differem e will 
be observed. Amongst these may be spctially 
mentioned one in the left eyebrow of the 
portrait, which, in the original, is shaded from 
left to rij^ht, whereas, in the other, it is shailed 
from right to left. In the latter, under the 
shading ran be traced, with the aid of the 
magnifying Rlass, portions of the earlier work, 
a fact flensively proving that the engraving 
was altered, jjcrhaps by some inferior hand, 

I into the form hitherto generally seen. 
" The following observations upon the pres- 



ent copy of the engraving were kindly com- 
municated by my late friend, F. W. Fairholt, 
F. S. A. 'The portrait, in this state of the 
engraving, is remarkable for clearness of tone; 
the shadows being very delicately rendered, 
so that the light falls upon the muscles of the 
face with a softness not to be found in the 
ordinary impressions. This is particularly 
visible in the arch under the eye, and in 
the muscles of the mouth ; the expression 
of the latter is much altered in the later states 
of the ])late by the enlargement of the up- 
turned moustache, which hides and destroys 
the true character of this part of the face. 
The whole of the shadows have been dark- 
ened by cross-hatching and coarse dotting, 
particularly on the chin ; this gives a coarse 
and undue prominence to some parts of the 
portrait, the forehead particularly. In this 
early state of the plate the hair is darker than 
any of the shadows on the head, and flows 
softly and natura'.ly ; in the retouched plate 
the shadow is much darker than the roots of 
the hair, imparting a swelled look to the head 
and giving the h;iir the api>earance of a raised 
wig. It is remarkable that no shadow falls 
across the collar; this omission, and the gen- 
eral low tone of color in the engraving, may 
have induced the retouching and strengthen- 
ing which has injured the true character of 
the likeness, which, in its original state, is 
far more worthy of Ben Jonson's commenda- 
tory lines.' 

" Mr. William Smith, whose knowledge of 
early engravings is unrivaled, thus writes, in 
reference to a suggestion that the variations 
were caused by an accident to the plate, — 
* I was unwilling to answer your note until I 
had made another careful examination of 
your engraving, as well as of the very fine 
inipression in the usual state which we have 
recently purcha.sed for the National Portrait 
Gallery. This I have now done, and I can 
find no traces of any damage whatever, I 
fully believe that, on what is technically 
termed proi'ing the plate, it was thought that 
much of the work was so delicate as not to 
allow of a sufficient number of impressions 
being printed. Droeshout might probably 
have refused to spoil his work, and it was re- 
touched by an inferior, and coarser engra- 
ver.'" 

When Mr. William Page, of New York, 
was studying the subject of Shakespeare's 
portraits, with a view to preparing his por- 
trait and bust of Shakespeare, he was very 
anxious to see a photograph of Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps' unique impression of the 
Dreoshout engraving, and I was glad to be 
able to be the means of procuring him one 
from Mr. Hallowell-Phillipps. In his valu- 
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able Study of Shakespeare's PortraitSt 48mo, 
ondon, 1876, p. 11. Mr. Pjge says: 
" When 1 sjK'ak of the Droeshout print, I 
mean an earlier, and, as far as I know, an 
unique impression from the same plate as the 
rint known in the fin>t folio of 1623, which 
rlier and much more characteristic impres- 
on is in the possession of J. O. Halliwell- 
hitlipps, Esq., of London, to whom I owe 
ore thanks than I can express for a photo- 
raph of it, through the kindness of J. Rar- 
er Norris, Esq., of Philadelphia." 
On page 33 he further says: "I must re- 
rd in this connection how the Halliwell- 
roeshout differs from the usually known print 
the first folio of 1623. I cannot do better 
han refer to Mr. H.illiweirs views, as ex- 
ressed in his ' Catalogue of a Small Portion 
of the Engravings and Drawings Illustrative 
of the Life of Shakespeare, preser\'cd in the 
Collection formed by J. O. Halliwcll-Phil-* 
pps, Esq., F. R. S., etc. Printed for Private 
eference.' My attention was called to this 
ue Droeshout by an extract from this 
loguc ' in an article on the portraits of 
cspeare, by J. Parker Norris, Esq., of 
ladelphia, who also finally procured me a 
-sized photograph of the same from Mr. 
alliwell. 

" I have carefully compared the photo- 
graphs of this Halliwell-Droeshout with the 
wo prints from the same plate in the .\stor 
ibrary, the darker one from the collection 
f the Duke of Buckingham. Mr. Halli- 
ell's is evidently an earlier impression from 
e same plate before it was retouched and 
scd for the other known impressions in the 
irst folio of 1623. The differences which 
Ir. Halliwell points out are very obvious, 
the impressions from the retouched plate 
the .'Vstor Library, the lights and darks are 
lenerally emphasized at the expense of char- 
terization. Whoever retouched the plate, 
his mistaken efforts to improve the general 
'ect, lost markings, modelings, accents all 
er the face. Yet this darker impression in 
.\stor Library must have been an uncom- 
only good one after the retouchings men- 
oncd. But character is lost in the left 
tnple, lost utterly in the differences in 
e eyebrows, so evident in the Halliwell- 
roeshout, and identified in the Stratford 
and the Death Ma.sk. In the re- 
ached plate the eyebrows are evened over 
d brought to the prim precision which 
later workman aimed at. Quite a 
i<>n>ug It -going line is carried over both 
yebrows, which, in the earlier impression, 
as much more delicate and individual, 
he new workman had a praiseworthy intcn- 
on also in adding the shadow upon the col- 
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lar, which did not exist at all in the earlier 
state of the plate. That it was the.'-ame plate 
may be known from the accidents in it, re- 
peated in all the impres-sions by a little black 
spot under the nose and at the corner of the 
mouth, I say ann/ents, because there is no 
evidence of lines being laid by the graving 
tool to represent such markings in the origi- 
nal from which the portrait was taken. They 
are caused by liad places in the metal of the 
plate. The peculiar marking or corrugation 
of the left eyebrow, as indication of a certain 
pet uliar marking between the nose and the 
hairs of the brow of the actual person, is all 
lost in the retouched plate. ***** 
The meaning of the Haliwell Droeshout is 
more evident, and the original lines laid with 
more truth to nature in the original intention. 
I have submitted my photograph of it to ex- 
perts in engraving and corrected my impres- 
sions, when necessary, in regard to what was 
intentional by the artist and rendered by the 
graving tool, and what was accidental to the 
plate or to the impression from it." 

I also sent, at his request, a photograph 
of the Halliwell-Phillipps' unique impression 
of the Droeshout engraving to Mr. Lenox, of 
New York, the founder of the Lenox Library, 
and to whom the public owes so much for his 
noble gift, which will carry his name down 
to all time. In acknowledging its receipt, 
he wrote me as follows, under date of August 
24lh, 1874 : 

" I have received, and hasten to offer my 
acknowledgments for, the photographic like- 
ness of Shakespeare. It enables me to under- 
stand, better than I did, Mr. Halliwell's re- 
marks in his ' Catalogue of Engravings Illus- 
trative of Shakespeare,' though I cannot yet 
comprehend the whole of them. Compared 
with the portrait in my copies of the folio 
1623. I can see no difference in the shading 
of the left eyebrow, etc. , but the u/> urned 
moustache is enlarged, and there are more 
lines in my copies for the shading of the fore- 
head. Indeed, these seem to be intermediate 
between Mr. H.'s and those subsequently 
struck off. Yet as a whole, mine, and es- 
pecially Harris's facsimile, are softer and 
clearer than your photograph — a difference 
owing probably to the photograph and not 
perhaps in the original. 

"On examining my volume I unexpertedly 
found a cutting from one of Lilly'.s catalogues, 
which I had prolably put into the volume for 
the purpose of examination and forgotten. 
1 copy it : 

"Lilly's catalogue of rare, curious, useful 
books, page 1 12 (date not known.) * * * 

"'A perfect copy of this precious volume. 
The portrait is in a unique state, before the 
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shading on the left side of the laced collar, 
but imprint below is in fac-simile.' 

"In my copies the ' laced collar' on S.'s 
left side is different from your photograph. 
There is a shading from the chin up to the 
hair." 

Droeshout's engraving is supposed by many 
to represent Shakesi>eare in a the;Urical cos- 
tume, with a sitage wig. Indeed, critics ha\e 
even gone so far as to suggest that it repre- 
sented him in the character of Old Knowell 
in Ben Jonson's play of Every Man in his 
Humour, which Shakes|)eare is known to have 
acted in. It has also been further suggested 
that if this were so it would help to explain 
Ben Jonson's warm commendation of the en- 
graving. While very ingenious, of course 
tJiese are only conjectures. 

In 1640 was published "Poems. Written 
by Wil. Shake-S|)earc, Gent. Printed by 
Tho. Coles, and are to be sold by lohn Ben- 
son, dwelling in St. Dunstan's Church yard. 
1640." In this book ajjpeared a plate, con- 
sisting of a portrait .of Shakespeare, copied 
from the Droeshout i»itture, but changed in 
many details It was engraved by W. Mar- 
shall'. 

In copying the Droeshout jilate Marshall 
has turned the head in the opposite direc- 
tion, and added to the length of the figure 
so as to show the left arm, with the hand 
covered with a gauntlet, and grasping a l>ranch 
intended to represent laurel. Over the right 
shoulder he has draped a cloak. The whole 
is inclosed in an oval frame. Marshall's en- 
graving presents a worse appearance than 
Droeshout's. 

The opinions of writers as to the merits of 
Droeshout's engraving have been various, Imt 
the majority of them are unfavorable. 

George Steevens says: "The verses in 
praise of I )roeshout's performance were proba- 
bly written as soon as they were bespoke, and 
before their author had an opportunity or 
inclination to compare the plate with its 
original. It is lucky, indeed, for those to 
whom metrical recommendations are neces- 
sary, that custom does not re(|uire they should 
be delivered on oath. It is also probable 
that Ben Jonson had no acquaintance with the 
graphic art, and might not have been over- 
solicitous about the style in which Shakes- 
peare's lineaments were transmitted to pos- 
terity." 

John Britton, the antiipjary, imlorses what 
Steevens says, and adds that he cannot ex- 
press his opinions better than by quoting 
Steevens' language, which he accordingly 
does. 

James Boaden, in his Inquiry into Various 
Pictures, Prints, eh., 8vo, London: 1824, p. 



17, states that "this portrait exhibits an as 
pec t of <'^lni benevolence and tender thought ; 
great comprehension, and a kind of mixt 
feeling, as when melancholy yields to the 
suggestions of fancy." He further relates 
that Mr. Kemble. the celebrated actor, was 
much pleased with it. 

Abraham Wivell ^ An Imjuiry into the His- 
tory^ Aitthintiiity, and Char^icieristics of the 
Shakespeare Portraits, etc., 8vo, London: 
1827, p. 56) thinks that this engraving has 
the "most indubitable right to originality. 
It is, as I may say, the key to unlock and 
detect almost all the impositions that have, at 
various times, arrested so much of public 
attention. It is a witness that can refute all 
false evidence, and will satisfy every discerner 
how to appreciate and how to convict." 

J. Hain Friswell (Z//f- Portraits I'f William 
Shakesf>fare, 8vo, London: 1864, p. 40) says 
"that the engraving " is, it may be presumed, 
not a skillful one, nor does it leave a very 
pleasing image on the beholder. ***** 
The eyes are peculiar ; tliey are hardly fel- 
lows, but arc not altogether ill drawn, and 
have about them a worn and hard-worked 
look. The cheeks are full and round ; the 
hair straight, and turned under at the ears, 
which are without rings ; the lip is long, and 
the moustache grows under each nostril, leav- 
ing a complete division as in the bast. * * * 
We may, therefore, after weighing the evi- 
dence carefully, and taking into considera- 
tion the prob.^bilities of the case, assume that 
the most :iuthentic representation of the poet 
is that attached to the first folio of 1623, and 
that we may take it, together with the bust at 
Stratford-on-.\von, as a test of the genuine- 
ness of the many other assumed portraits of 
the poet." 

Dr. C. M. Ingleby ("The Portraiture of 
Shakespeare," in his Shakespeare, the Man 
auii the Book, 4fo, London: 1877. p. 81) is 
of opinion that " next in authenticity to the 
bust is Droeshout's engraving, prefixed to the 
First Folio edition of Shakespeare's Works. 
It must have been executed after Shake- 
speare's death : and therefore we may be sure 
it was taken from some sketch or painting, 
probably in the possession of Mrs. .Shake- 
s]>eareorDr. John Hail. ***** Even in 
its best state it is such a monstrosity that I, 
for one, do not l)elieve that it had any trust 
worthv exemplar." 

J. 6. Halliwell-Phillipps ( The t forks •/' 
IP'il/ram Shakespeare, folio, London: 18531 
Vol. I, p. 2371 thinks that "although the de- 
tects in the drawing are painfully ap])arent, yet 
as being in all probability a copy from a genu- 
ine original picture, it is entitled to respectful 
consideration. Making allowances tor inac 
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curate proportions, there appears to me to be 
a sufficient similarity between the bast and 
the print to lead to the conchision that both 
are authentic and confirmatory of each other." 

It will be seen that while some critics find 
nothing to admire, others think very highly 
of this portrait. It i ertainly has no claim to 
rank very high as a work of art, and it strikes 
many people at first sight as unlike any human 
lieing; but long familiarity with it makes one 
first tolerate, and then grow to like it. It is 
ns well authenticated as the Stratford bust, as 
Ben Jonson's testimony is of the highest 
\-alne. He knew .Shakespeare well, and loved 
him too, in spite of what his detractors have 
tried to show. It is not probable, therefore, 
that Jonson would have given such a high tes- 
timonial to its merit as a likeness if it had not 
been so. Probably its faults are all to be laid 
at the door of Martin Droeshout. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the publishers of the first 
folio did not select a better engraver. 

Droeshout's engraving has been reproduced 
by many subsequent engravers, generally with 
indifrercnl results. They all seem to have 
tried to improve on the original engraving, 
and having nothing but their fancy to guide 
them in their efforts to do so, the results have 
not l)een satisfactory. 

The early editions of Shakespeare (apart 
from the four folios, which, a.s has l>efore been 
stated, contained the original Droeshout en- 
graving i, did not reproduce this picture of 
the poet. The jilate engraved for Bell's edi- 
tion, and dated i7<S6, is, I think, the earliest. 
It is a poor performance, and gives but a faint 
idea of the original engraving. 

In 1791 H. Brotas engraved a plate for 
William Jones, which is very poor. 

When Ireland ga\ e to the world his wretched 
forgeries, which he succeeded in palming off 
on many men who should have known better 
as original MS. by Shakespeare, Samuel Ire- 
land engraved, in 1795, ^^^ miscruble draw- 
ing which bears some slight resemblance to 
the Droeshout ; but it is so miserably executed 
th.it it looks more like the work of some child. 

Thurston drew a poor copy of Droeshout's 
picture, whi( h was engraved by Rivers, and 
published bySherwin & Co. in 1821. In this 
print the expression of the face is mu< h altered. 

J. Swainc was much more successful in his 
ropy, published in Boaden's /inquiry, Svo, 
London: 1824, but he has softened the ex- 
pression very materially. 

W. H. Worihington engraved a small plate 
for Pickering in 1825. which is very indiffer- 
ent, although the work is fine. 



Wivell gave the best copy of the original 
engraving that had then been published. I 
is engraved by C. Picart, and acconipani 
Wivell's Inquiry, 8 'c, London ; 1827. T 
background, and also the face, isnotengravi 
in the same manner ;is Droeshout's picture. 

About this time W. Smith, of London, 
luiblished quite a good copy of Droeshout 
engraving. There is no date on the plal 
and Ben Jonson's lines are printed underneat 

T. H. Lacy published in 1857a volume eH' 
titled Ltgftiif of Shakfif'earf s Crab Tr^ 
by Green, which contained quite a fair Cop; 
of the Droeshout. The engraver's name 
not given. 

An engraving by H. Robinson, with Shake- 
speare's autograph under it, believed to be 
about i860, possesses some merit, but the ex- 
pression is changed. 

The first ac<:urate reproduction of Dr 
hout's picture was one made by the photo- 
zincographic process — at the Ordinance Sur- 
vey Office, Southampton, under the direction 
of Sir Henry James, in 1S62. 

A still better one,' by photolithography, 
was published by Day & Son, in 1864. This 
is capital. The same photolithograph was 
used in Staunton's photolithograph of the 
First Folio, published by the same firm in 
1866. 

Photographs of Droeshout's engraving a; 
not generally successful, as the cross hatching 
so extensively used by Droeshout does not 
come out clear in the negative, and the yel- 
lowish tint of the paper of the original folio, 
causes a general darkness of tone in the prin 
which is not satisfactory. 

To copy Droeshout's plate successfully on 
wood is a most difficult feat, but the cut that 
accompanies this article, though small, giv 
a fair representation of the original engravin 

Marshall's plate has been frequently copied, 
One of the earliest copies is by Delattre, an 
published by J. Bell, 1786, in Bell's Shake 
speare. 

In 1655 an edition of the Rape of Lucreci 
was published in i6mo. containing a frontis- 
piece representing Lucrece stabbing herself. 
In a small oval at the top of the plate is 
poor copy of Marshall's engraving. Thi 
frontispiece was reproduced by R, Sawyer, i 
1819. 

Boaden, in his Inquiry (8vo, London 
1824), gave the best copy of Marshall's en 
graving, and m 1832 Pickering published 
plate by H. Robinson, which is entirely dil 
ferent from Marshall's. 
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Shakespeare's Use of North's Plu- 
tarch. — The closeness with which the dram- 
atist follows Plutarch \n /ii/iits Ciesar diml the 
other Roman plays has been noted by the 
commentators generally. Archbishop Trench, 
in his Lectures on Plutarch, only copies Ger- 
vinus in contrasting this with the freedom 
and individuality with which Shakespeare has 
elsewhere treated his borrowed materials : 

" Take, for instance, his employment uf some Italian 
novel, Uandello's or Cinihio's. He derives from it the 
barest outline — a suggestion perhajw is all, with a name 
or two here and there, but neither dialogue nor charac- 
ter. On the fir<t fair occasion that otfers he abandons 
his original altogether, that so he may expatiate freely 
in the higher and nobler world of his nwn thoughts 
and fancies. But his relations with I'lutarch are dif- 
ferent — different enough to justify, or almost to justify, 
the words of Jean Faul, when in his Titan he calls 
Plutarch '<ier bioffrniihische .Shakespeare der VVelt- 
geschichte,' What a testimony we iiave to the true 
artistic sense and skill, which with all his occasional 
childish simplicity the old biographer possesses, in the 
fact that the mightiest and coinplelest artist of all 
times should be content to resign himself into his 
liands, and simply to follow where the other leads!" 

Even the blunders of Plutarch, or of his 
copyists and editors (as Drcius Brutus for 
\J)ccimus Brutus, Calphurniii for Calpurnia, 
'and the like), are literally reproduced in the 
play. To my mind this is proof positive that 
Bacon did not write it. He was too good a 
scholar to follow blindly the translation of a 
translation, repeating errors which a scholar 
Ivould neither make himself nor fail to detect 
|in another; and he was too independent to 
[adopt the views of any one authority without 
►comparing them with others that were equally 
[■well known to him. And yet Judge Holmes 
[thinks that Bacon did write Julius desar in 
1607. "just when he was engaged upon the 
characters of Julius and Augustus Caesar 
(written in I^tin), in which allusion is made 
ito Caes-ar's ambition for a crown." If the 
'judge really believed that the play and 
Bacon's Character of Julius Ccrsar were writ- 
ten at about the same time (the play, a.s we 
now know, must have been written at least 
as early as 1601) by the same man, it is 
strange that it did not occur to him to com- 
pare carefully the two delineations of the 
|great Roman. If his theory is sound, they 
jiight to agree in their main features, but to 
me they seem distinctly difTerent concep- 
tions of Caesar's character. It would take 
much space to illustrate the difference 
Here, but I strongly advise any one who is 




inclined to the Baconian hypothesis to read 
the Character of Ju ius Cusar, and then ask 
himself if that is Shakespeare's Julius. Judge 
Holmes discreetly avoids this very natural 
comparison, while in support of his wild 
fancy he quotes, as a " parallel " to a portion 
of the play, an extract from one of Bacon's 
Essays, in which he overlooks the. fact that 
Bacon has '^ Decimus Brutus" in place of 
North's and Shakespeare's Dccius, and "C<j/- 
purnia'' instead of their Calphuruia. He 
must have overlooked it, or he would have 
tried to explain it away ; for it proves that 
Bacon knew better than to make the blunders 
that Shakespeare has made. And while the 
Judge is blind to so significant a discrepancy 
as this, he cites as significant coincidences 
Bacon's using the phrase, " he put it off 
thus," and Shakespeare's "he put it by with 
the back of his hand thus" (though the two 
are used in very different connections and 
senses, Bacon's lieing figurative and Shake- 
speare's literal) ; also, Bacon's " and the man- 
ner of it is this," and Shakespeare's " tell us 
the manner of it;" and even Bacon's "a 
great deal of," and Shakespeare's "such a 
deal ofl" If any one suspects that I am 
making fun of the good Judge (though in 
these matters he seems to me a very bad judge 
and a poor hand at summing up evidence), 
he hius only to refer to the last edition of The 
Authorship of Shakespeare, pp. 286-289. ^^ 
is quite cont eivable, of course, that the same 
writer should call a man Dccius and Dccimus — 
the former from Bacon's pen being a "par- 
allel " to Sly's " Richard Conqueror" in the 
Shrew — but that two men should use expres- 
sions so peculiar and characteristic as " the 
manner of it" and "a deal" or "great 
deal" passes belief. Must not Bacon be 
Shakespeare or Shakespeare Bacon, when 
their speech thus bewrayeth them? 

To be serious, if Bacon had written Roman 
plays, would he not have written them after 
the manner of Ben Jonson, citing classical 
authorities in foot-notes for the accuracy of 
their arch^ological details, rather than after 
the manner of Shakespeare, with his free- 
and-easy lapses and anachronisms? Judge 
Holmes tells us that " William Shakespeare 
could have had but little pretension to the 
learning" required for writing _///////y Cccsar ; 
but what classical learning is there in it which 
is not drawn from North's Plutarch ? It is 
when the poet deserts his authority that he 
falls into errors like that of making the Cap- 
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ilol the scene of the murder (in which, how- 
ever, he may have preferred to follow the 
popular idea), and into anachronisms like 
the introduction of striking clocks and mak- 
ing Cicero speak Greek in a popular assem- 
bly. 

Many excellent critics confess that they 
are puzzled by the delineation of Caesar in 
the play. It is evident, from the many allu- 
sions to him in the other plays, that his char- 
acter and history had made a deep impression 
on the poet. Craik, after quoting the refer- 
ences to Cajsar in A. Y. L., 2 Henry IV, 
Henry V, the three parts of Henry I'l, Rich- 
ard III, Hamlet, A. ami C, and Cyml/eline, 
remarks that these passages "will probably 
be thought to afford a considerably more 
comprehensive representation of the mighty 
Julius than the play which bears his name " 
In the latter, he adds, "we have a distinct 
exhibition of little elae teyond his vanity and 
arrogance, relieved and set off by his good 
nature and affability. * * * * It might almost 
be sus[jected that the complete and full-length 

"^sesar had been care fiilly reserved for another 
drama." Hazlitt remarks that the hero of 
the play " makes several vaporing and rather 
pedantic speeches, and does nothing ; indeed, 
he has nothing to do." Hudson says: "Ce- 
sar is far from being himself in these scenes ; 
hardly one of the speeches put into his mouth 
tan be regarded as historically characteristic ; 

_^Uken altogether, they are little short of a 

"')wnright caricature." He is in doubt 
Irhcther to explain this by supposing that 
Caesar was too great for the hero of a drama, 
"since his greatness, if brought forward in 
full measure, would leave no room for any- 
thing else" fit maybe noted, in passing, that 
in Henry V the poet has given his ideal king 
a part somewhat like this, making the play 
little else than a " magnificent monologue "), 
or whether it was not Shakespeare's plan "to 
represent Ctesar, not as he was indeed, but 
as he appeared to the conspirators ; to make 
us see him :ls they saw him ; in order that 
Ihcy too might have fair and equal judgment 
at our hands." Hudson is disposed to rest 
the latter explanation, but to me it seems 
, wrong one. What the conspirators thought 
of Cxsar is evident enough from what they 
themselves say of him. It was not necessary 
to distort or belittle the character to make us 
see how they saw him ; and to do it to make 
as see him as they saw him, would have been 
an injustice to the foremost man of all this 
world, of which I cannot imagine Shake- 
rare guilty. .\s to its being necessary in 
icr that we may do justice to the conspira- 

'tors, if it leads us to justify them in killing 
Cx^ar, docs it not make the fate that after- 



ward befalls them appear most undeserved? 
Does it not enlist our sympathies too exclu- 
sively on their side? 

On the whole, I am disposed to see in this 
delineation of Caesar only another illustra- 
tion of the poet's close adherence to his 
authority. I believe that he meant to repre- 
sent his hero as Plutarch represents him — ; 
having become ambitious for kingly power, 
somewhat spoiled by success, jealom and 
fearful of his enemies in the State, and su- 
perstitious withal, yet hiding his fears and 
misgivings under an arrogant and haughty 
demeanor. He is shown, moreover, at a 
critical point in his career hesitating belwee 
his ambition for the crown — which we neei 
not suppose to have been of a merely selfish 
sort — and his doubt whether the time had 
come for him to accept the crown. It may 
be questioned whether Ciesar could be truly 
himself just then — whether even he, at sue 
a crisis in his fortunes, might not show sorai 
thing of the weakness of inferior natures. 

It must be remembered, too, that, as HaZ' 
litt has said, Caesar does nothing in the play,| 
has nothing to do, except to play the part of 
the victim in the assassination. So far as any 
opportunities of showing what he really is are-j 
concerned, he is at much the same disadvan 
tage as " the man in the coffin " at a funeral 
a very essential character in the performance,! 
but in no sense an actor in it. If he is t 
impress us as indeed "great Caisar," it must' 
be by what he says, not by what he does, and 
bj what he says when there is no occasion 
for grand and heroic utterance. In the cir 
cumstanres, a little boasting and bravado 
appear to be necessary to his being rccognizi 
as the Roman Dictator. 

After all, there is not so very much of thi 
boastful language put into the mouth of Cae- 
sar ; and, as Knight reminds us, some of it 
evidently uttered to disguise his fear. When 
he says, 

" The Gods do this in shame of cowardice ; 
Cwsar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home tO'day for fear," 

he is speaking to the servant who has brought 
the message from theaugurers. "Before him 
he could show no fear;" but the moment the 
servant has gone (he is doubtless intended to 
leave the stage) he tells Calpurnia that " for her 
humor he will stay at home," proving plainly 
enough that he does fear. His reply afterward 
to Decius, "Cowards die many times before 
their deaths," etc, is directly suggested by 
Plutarch, who says that when his friends "did 
counsel him to have a guard for the safety 
his person," he would not consent to it, " 1 
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said it was better to die once than always to 
be afraid of deatli." His last si)eech — 

" I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank 
Unsliak'd of motion ; and that I am he 
Let me a little show it," etc. — 

though boastful, is not unnatural at the time, 
being drawn from him by the persistent im- 
portunities of the friends of Cimber. The 
fact that Caisar has so little to say appears to 
have led the critics to exaggerate this charac- 
teristic of his speeches. 

" The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Remorse from power; and, to speak truth of Cxsar, 
I have not known when his afl'ections sway'd 
More thoji his reason" (ii, i, i8j. 

Wright explains remorse here as "tender 
feeling, pity; not necessarily compunction 
for what has been done;" and this, I think, 
is the meaning. Hudson defines remorse as 
"conscience, or conscientiousness ;" and rei- 
sott, he says, is " used in tlie same sense," the 
conscience being, " in a philosophical sense, 
the moral reason." Is not this "reading 
into" the passage a meaning that is not 
there? Brutus simply says that power is lia- 
ble to become arbitrary and merciless ; in its 
ambition to rise yet higher, it thinks only of 
itself and forgets the claims of others. Com- 
pare what Prospero says to Antonio, Temp. 
V, i, 76: 

" You, brother mine, that entertain'd ambition, 
ExpeU'd remon>c and nature ;" 

that is, pity and natural feeling. Remorse is 
the mercy of Portia's famous plea {M. of l\ 
iv, I. 184 fol.), which is "enthroned in the 
Ara//^ of kings, and "seasons," or "tempers," 
even "justice." Brutusgoes on to say that, to 
speak truth of Caisar, he hits not yet allowed 
his passions to prevail over his reiison, and to 
lead him to abuse his greatness. His ambition 
is still under the control of his better judg- 
ment ; it has not yet expelled remorse atui na- 
ture. Craik paraphrases the passage very 
well : " The abuse to which greatness is most 
subject is when it deadens in its possessor the 
natural sense of humanity, or of that wliich 
binds us to our kind; and this I do not say 
that it has yet done in the case of Cassar ; I 
have never known that in him selfish affection, 
or mere passion, has carried it over reason." 
Coleridge was perplexed by what follows, 
and asks, " What character did Sluikespeare 
mean his Brutus to be?" Hudson thinks thai 
the "poet must have regarded him simply as 
a well-meaning, but conceited and shallow 
idealist," As an idealist, indeed, but not as 
"conceited and shallow." Tliat was not 



Shakespeare's conception of " the noblest Ro- 
man of them all." He is one of the types 
of " the scholar in politics. ' ' He is a scholar, 
a philosopher, and a patriot ; but he is not a 
.statesman. He is an " idealist," and strongly 
wanting in practical wisdom. He is a per- 
fect specimen of a certain class of reformers — 
men of the noblest sentiments and the most 
patriotic and philanthropic intentions, but in- 
capable of carrying these out wisely in action. 
Such men are easily misled and made tools of 
by those more unscrupulous than themselves ; 
as Brutus was by Cassias and the rest. They 
are often inconsistent in argument, as Brutus 
in the speech which puzzled Coleridge. They 
are influenced by one-sided views of an im- 
portant question, deciding it hastily without 
looking at it from all sides, as they ought, and 
as those who are less rash and impulsive see 
that they ought. So Brutus sends to Cassius 
for gold to pay his legions, because he cannot 
raise money by vile means; but he knows 
how Cassius raises the money, and has no 
scruples about sharing in the fruits of the "in- 
direction." He is thinking only of paying 
his soldiers, and does not see that he is an 
accomplice after the act in what he so sharply 
reproves in Cas.sius. He is inconsistent here, 
as in many otlier cases, but the inconsistency 
is perfectly consistent with the ( haracter. 

Cassius is a worse man, but a better states- 
man, or rather, I should say, politician. He 
is shrewd and fertile in expedients, but not 
overburdened with principle. He is tricky, 
and believes that the end justifies the means. 
He can write "Morey letters" to Brutus, "in 
several hands, as if they came from several 
citizens," and can post "campaign" pla- 
cards on old Brutus' statue, and scatter them 
where they will "do most good." Though 
none too honest himself, he apjjreciates the 
value of a good name to "the cause," and 
tlierefore wishes to secure the indorsement of 
one whose "countenance, like richest alche- 
my, will change to \irtue and to worthiness" 
what he says "would appear offense in «j" — 
the professional politicians. 

We must not, however, take Ca.ssius to be 
worse than he really is. As a politician he is 
a believer in " expediency;" but as a man he 
has in him much that is admirable. If it 
were not so, Brutus could not love him as he 
does. He has a high sense of personal honor 
withal. He is indignant when Brutus tells 
him that he has "an itching palm;" but he 
has just told Brutus that bribery is not to be 
judged severely when it is necessary for ])oliti- 
cal purposes : 

" In such a tinne as this it is not meet 

Thut every nice olfcnse should bear his comment.' 
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There spoke the politktan ; in the other 
case, the man. We mast not be too hard upon 
him. He would be an in\'alu3ble manager of 



the *• machine" in our day, and would 
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I WISH to gather together in this paper a 
few shadowy records of the sort of life that 
surrounded Shakespeare ; the kind of asso- 
ciates to whom the si^^ht of his glorious brow 
and serene eyes, the sound of his mellow 
and resonant voice, came pleasantly, yet fa- 
miliarly as their daily bread- 
Let us transport ourselves to London 
of the olden time, whither Shakespeare went 
in 1587, in his twenty-third year, and where 
"le remamed for twenty-five years, gaining 
rwealth and honor, distinguished by the high- 
est in the land, and known among his fellows 
the affectionate epithet of "gentle" 
Shakespeare. We return to the days of gilt 
ipien^ and roses on the shoes, of niff and 
irthingale, of peaked beards and slashed 
Joscn ; to daj-s when forks were a novelty, 
md tobacco smoking the last caprice of fash- 
ion. Forget for the moment black coats, peg- 
top trousers, and chiimiey-pot tiles, and people 
the old streets with crowds of gallants in 
motley rustling silks, shining with iris colors, 
and matching so well the gay bonnet feathers 
and ribbons, and the jewels in the ear. Mix 
in the mob a sprinkling of leather-jerkined 
apprentices, soberly-clad citizens with flat- 
ips, players in faded satin, sturdy water- 
carriers, and noisy shopkeepers tailing out 
all day long at their doors, or beneath the 
gabled pent7houses, " What do you lack?" 

Strain our imaginations as much as we will, 
it isdifficult to form a conception at once accu- 
rate and comprehensive of the towns of the 
Elitabethan period. Old London, above all, 
with its walls and gates; its involved, nar- 
row, and crooked streets, traversed by plumed 
and ponderous coaches, that must have looked 
not unlike our hearses, only gilt and painted ; 
the overhanging gables of the houses, that left 
but a small slip of sky to gaze at ; the shops 
hung thick with signs; the throng of itiner- 
ant salesmen, charcoal sellers, buyers of 



old lace, venders of hot peas, and I 
apple-mongers, the oi>en stalls piled with ra 
piers and targets, Italian armor and pott 
iards, silk-points, ruffs and feathers, roses f( 
shoes, scarves, and a thousand other articles 
of decoration, destined to moulder in quiet 
country vaults, or to be treasured here and 
there, with wrong dates attached to them, in 
the wardrobes of old show-mansions. Th 
the Tlumes, with waves (perhaps pellucii 
then) covered with thousands of watermen 
with their lx>ats, and at once sheltered by 
palaces and shaded by trees. Its bridge, old 
London bridge, is lined with quaint ol 
houses, with gable-ends, platform roofs, a 
small gardens with arbors. The sober ci 
zens regard their bridge as one of the wo 
ders of the world, and exult rather than 
mourn over the occasional spectacle of as 
many as thirty heads at a lime of priests am 
rebels impaled on the gate-house spikes. 

The country visitor of that day would 
carried to the Bear Gardens in Southwark, \r\' 
troduced to the gallants at the ordinary, and 
jostled among the jugglers and showmen of 
the city fairs. He would peep into the al- 
chemist's smoky laboratory or the dim study 
of the astrologer. He would glance askance 
at the filthy London prisons, and listen to 
tales, both tragic and comic, of the atrocities 
and knaveries of their numerous inmates, 
and about three o'clock in the afternoon he 
would step into the theatre, either the 
" Globe," across the river, or the theatre at 
Shoreditch. 

In the days which I am attempting to re- 
call, manners are stately and costumes pic- 
turesque. The amusements of " a man about 
town" are not pigeon-shooting, billiards, tl 
ring, and the opera-comique, but tilting 
" the ring and the glass" in the tilt 
frequenting the ordinary and the play 
the country for fox-hunting is substituti 
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hawking. The fashionable foreign language 
is Italian, not French, Venice, not Paris, be 
ing the favorite Continental place of resort. 
There is no West End of London, nor West 
End exclusiveness. The gay gallant who in 
the morning consorts with citizens of Fins- 
bury or Moorfields may at night be seen step- 
ping a "canary" at Whitehall, Paul's — not 
Hyde Park — is the great daily promenade. 
The Strand is the noblemen's quarter. 

At three the theatres ojien, and the gallant 
hurries off from the ordinary to see Shakes- 
peare's friend, the celebrated tragedian 
Burbage, play Richard III. He pays his 
shilling and goes mto the " lord's room " or 
stage-box ; or, hiring a stool for six|)ence, 
sits upon the stage itself and smokes or plays 
at "priniero" till the three trumpets an- 
nounce the advent of the prologue. He has 
two or three sorts of tobacco, and lights, 
which he will han<l to his friends on the jioiiit 
of his sword. If fond of , the <lrama, he stays 
two hours, till Kcmpe has simg the last verse 
of his jig. A few years earlier he would have 
seen the comedian 'Parlton, an odd, smiling 
fellow, often met with at fairs, in russet coat 
and buttoned cap, standing on one toe as he 
blows the pipe and beats the tabor. He is 
celebrated as Touchstone, and was Shake- 
speare's jester. 

Burbage, Kempe, Tarlton — these were three 
notable associates and contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. Their names were oftener in 
men's mouths than those of Burleigh or Wal- 
singham. Their accents enchained more at- 
tentive ears than did the glorious poetry of 
Edmund Spenser. Richard Burbage was, 
like Shakespeare himself, a Warwickshire 
man and a colleague of the great dramatist, 
both on the boards and in the management 
of the Globe Theatre. He was the chief 
actor in the company to which Shakespeare 
belonged, and ivas the first to embody his 
Hamlet, Richard HI, Lear, and other char- 
acters. He is thus lamented in a con- 
temporary elegy upon his death : 

" No more young Hamlet, though but scint of breath, 
Shall cry Revenge, for his dear Fdlhcr's dealh : — 
Poor Romeo never more shall tears beget 
For Juliet's love and cruel Capulet. 
Harry sliall not tie seen as King or Prince: 
They died with thee, dear Dick, and not long since. 
Edward shall lacl< a reprcsent.itivc ; 
And CrnokbacU, as lietil-i, shall ce.rse to live. 
Tyrant Maclieth, with unwashed bloody hand, 
We vainly now may hoiw to understand. 
Brutus and Mavcius henceforth rausl be dumb. 
For ne'er thy like upon the st.ige shall come 
To charm the faculty of ears and eyes. 
Unless we would command the dead to rise." 

The epitaph placed over Burbage is one of 
(the shortest and most expressive that ever 



was penned. It consists simply of the old 
familiar stage direction: "Exit Burbage." 

Tarlton was, however, the earliest of this 
trio of players. He was a reckless, roaring 
blade, who made faces and uttered gibes 
upon every opportunity. He was advanced 
to the service of Queen Elizal>eth, as groom 
of Her Majesty's Chamber, being, in fact, her 
jester. Old Fuller says of him : " Our Tarl- 
ton was master of his faculty. When Queen 
Elizabeth was serious, I dare not say sullen 
and out of good humor, he could unJumpiih 
her at his pleasure. Her highest favorites 
would, in some cases, go to Tarlton before 
they would go to the Queen, and he was their 
usher to prepare their advantageous access to 
her. * * * He cured her melancholy better 
than all the physicians. Much of his merri- 
ment lay in liis very looks and actions." 

This last assertion is indorsed by what was 
said of him on the stage : 

" So Tarlton, when his head was only seen. 
The Tire house door and T.npestrie between, 
Set all the multitude in such a laughter. 
They could not hold fur scarce an hour after." 

Tarlton 's "jigs" were humorous composi- 
tions, sung generally by the clown after the 
play was over. He occasionally danced to 
thein, and accompanied himself on the pipe 
and drinn. Tiiis famous jester, like Grimaldi, 
was an exceedingly ugly man, having a flat 
nose and a squint, which exposed him to 
many a taunting gibe. But as an old play- 
wright says of him : "The finesse was within, 
and to every jester he gave as good as he 
got." He was a great master of fence, and 
won many a match at sword play. He was 
also an author of ballads, jests, and inter- 
ludes. A couplet more liimous than wise is 
attributed to him : 

" The King of France, with 40,000 men, 
Went up a hill, and soon came down again." 

William Kempe was the successor of Tarl- 
ton in the ])opular character of public buffoon. 
He was the original i>erformer of Dogberry 
in Much Atlo About Nothing, and of Peter in 
Rom--0 an i Jul ft. H is Merr m nt ofthe IV se 
Men of Gotham contributed to make his repu- 
tation .ns great as was that of Grimaldi, or the 
ekler Matthews in later days. Much of his 
wit and humor must have been improvised at 
the time of performance; for there is nothing 
very sprightly in the text of the Wise Men as 
handed down to us. He appears to have been 
very successftil in some of his jigs, and to 
have performed some extraordinary feats of 
agility. 

Shakespeare himself was a respectable 
player, and took the parts of old men, such 
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as Adam in his own play of As You Like It, 
and a class of character called by the French 
Le fire noble. But he evidetUly disliked the 
occupation. He saw himself undervaVued, 
named, along with Burbage and Greene, as 
one of ' His Majesty's poor players." and said 
in the bitterness of humiliation : 

" A1a5, 'lis true I have gone here nnd there, 
Ami ma<le myseir a motley to the vieiv, 
Cored mine uwn tliou^his, ^uld cliea,) what is mast 
dear." — ^onn. ex. 

And again : 

'• When in disgrace wiili fortune and men's eyes, 

I all alone l>evvee(> my outcast stale, 
And Iniulile deaf Heaven with my liootless cries, 

And look ii|ion tny^clf, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured like him, like liiin with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man's art. anil that man'n scope. 

With vvhiit 1 n>o-t ci>ji>y contenicil Ica^t; 
Yet in lli-se thnuijhls niys-lf aliinjsl despi.sing, 

Happily 1 think un thee, — and then my &tate 
(Like to the laik at break of dav arihiii^ 

From sullen eaith) iins^s hymns at Heaven's gate*, 
For thy sweet love rememhered, such weallli lir\ngs, 
That (hen I scorn to change my htatc with king->." 

— Sunn. xiix. 

The poet's face, as handed down to us in 
portraits, presents a singular calm and eleva- 
tion of expression, especially when we con- 



sider how fierce were the conflicts, how ter- 
rible the attitudes of some of the creatures to 
which his imagination gave birth. Did the 
woes of Lear and his dear Cordelia leave no 
mark of anguish on the placid brow of their 
author? The creation of Lady Macbeth — 
the conception of that dark hour when 
the pulses 6f her guilty conscience beat 
loudly that she heard noises when all arounc 
was still — did this terrible yet most human 
horror leave no trace of dread on that tran- 
quil face? The fearful passions of Othello 
anti I;igo. the agonizing questionings of Ham- 
let, the piercing sorrows of Romeo, — did all 
these issue from the portals of that noble 
pilace of thougiU without ruffling its oulward 
aspect? If so, it is indeed a thing. to marvel 
at, and a test of the powers of genius which 
any cm apply who havecxperiencedany of the 
emotions so wonderfully portrayed by the great 
dramatist, or have known the effects which 
such feelings produce upon the human coun- 
tenance. 1 feel it difficult to dive-t myself 
of the idta that, could any inferior mind have 
arrived at the conception of even one of the 
more passionate heroes of Shakespeare's trage- 
dies, the strife within would have been like 
the rending of oaks or the blasting of moun- 
tainous rocks; or that, as in the case of 
Frankenstein and his monster, the creator 
would have grown terrified at his own creation. 



ELYSIUM. 

There is a world in which I love to wander, 

A far divine Elysium, grandly fair ; 
I saunter through its sunny ways and ponder 

The mystery of glowing beauty there. 

I search the secret of the sun-swept spaces. 
Deep wells of fourfold -harmony, that fill 

Rivers aerial, flowing to the places 
Where birds are born, and zephyrs sing at will. 

I muse, where over-arching trees, are flinging 
Odorous challenge to a sea of bloom : 

And argosies of butterflies, are winging 
Along the sunlight of perpetual noon. 

And far beneath me dins the dull prosaic ; 

The loud lip laughter, and the weary wail, 
While I am wading thro* the cool mosaic 

Of flowers and grasses wrestling in the vale. 

I feast my eyes on faces that have faded 

From the dull gaze of the unthinking throng ; 

And feel the friendly clasp of hands, that aided 
The infant world, ere time had made it strong. 

The air around is whisperous with meaning, 
And palpable with souls, that thrill me through. 

My senses drift, half waking, and half dreaming. 
Far inward from the region of the new. 

There, the creator of a world of wonder, 
Regnant above the royal sphered supreme, 

Jove of Elysium, wielder of its thunder, 
The bard of Avon, rules with sway serene. 

Round him, like little children, throng the sages. 
Of lands and centuries, remote and far; 

They, the divinest teachers of the ages. 
Like nebulse that circle round a star. 

The greatest, the most reverent ; kings uncrowning 
Their stately heads, before him ; while his words 

Swell like the pealing of an organ, drowning 
The rush of winds, and melody of birds. 

And children nestle in his skirts, and love him, 
The wondrous singer of the Mother Isle, 

Who left no mortal name to shine above him. 
And taught the solemn lips of Time to smile. 

In that fair land, none asks the name of other ; 

Each is a child of genius' lofty line : 
There to be present is to be a brother. 

Great, in each other's greatness, through all time. 
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About one hundred and fifty years ago there 
was published in London a literary periodical 
railed Afist's Weekly Journal ; and to it Lewis 
Theobald, an industrious, loving, but unap- 
preciated student of Shakespeare, contributed 
his annotations. Pope's splendid edition in 
six (juarto volumes had just appeared, in which 
the modern ]>oet had remodeled the heroic 
verse of the Great Dramatist, trimming it up 
to suit the taste of the day, and making it 
flow as smoothly and harmoniously as his own 
Essay on Criticism. Theobald worked on dif- 
ferent principles, Collation and Analogy. He 
was naturally conservative. It was his ambi- 
tion to explain rather than to improve his 
author, and by patient and diligent compar- 
ing of the folios and quartos to recover what 
the poet actually wrote. In an age when the 
amenities of literary controversy were un- 
known, this course wa.s set down as the mere 
grubbing among waste rubbish of a plodding 
antiquary. It particularly stirred u]> Pope's 
animosity, who sneered at him as "poor, 
piddling Tibbald," and pilloried him in the 
Dunaad : 

" Nor sleeps one error in its father's grave ; 
Old puns rcsore, lost blunders nicely seek, 
.^nd crucify poor Shakespeare once a week." 

How delighted "poor Tibbald" would be 
were he permitted to see how all this is re- 
versed in our day. Now no one opens a vol- 
ume of Pope's edition, except as a matter of 
curiosity; while Theobald is recognized as a 
soiuid critic, and a judicious if not brilliant 
commentator. 1 have mentioned these two 
editors as examples of what to shun, and what 
to imitate, by those who write textual notes 
for Shakrspeariana. I would not be un- 
derstood as being opposed to all conjectural 
emendation. Every one that has examined 
the old copies, as we have received them, 
knows tlial it is often absolutely necessary. 
Although the only s;ife rule is, whenever the 
old text affords a reasonable and connected 
meaning, to let it alone; yet there ar« hun- 
dreds of places where it is so corrujit, through 
typographical blunders of every description, 
that we are fain to correct it, as we best may ; 
and in some cases a happy hit, in others a 
felicitous acumen, has led to valuable eluci- 
dations with the smallest .imount of change 
in the literary text. Theobald has lefl some 
of these that will Ik.- as immortal as the poet's 
writings themselves. A well-known instance 
t$ in the Nurse's account of the death of Fal- 




staff, in which "and 'a babbled of gr 
fields," as Theobald corrected it, is jumbled 
into "and a table of green e fields" in the 
Folio. Every proof-reader knows, too, that 
there is a mischievous class of misprints which 
substitutes an apparent sense wholly different 
from the intended meaning. Even in the 
second folio, the editor (who most probably 
was John Milton ), in correcting the errors of 
the first folio, made some of these very mis- . 
takes ; and they were received as the true read-j 
ings for a time, and would have been so still, 
had we not been able to set them right by the 
old quartos. Shakcs]jeare's text not onlyj 
abounds with such, but they go on in certair 
cases, undergoing successive transformations 
in new editions, until the blunder of a laterf 
edition is made the basis of an imaginary re- 
storation, very plausible at times, yet alto- 
gether different from what we have the means 
of sliowing Shakespeare actually did write. 
The temptation to the critic, enamored ofJ 
his work, to fancy every ingenious literall 
transformation not only an improvement, but 
an actual discovery and restoration of the text, 
is very seductive, and must be carefully 
guarded against. 

The editors of the Cumbridge Shakes- 
peare remark in their preface: "The more' 
experience an editor has, the more cautious 
he will l>e in the introduction of conjectural 
einendations : not, assuredly, because his 
confidence in the earliest text increases, but 
because he gains a greater insight into the 
manifolil and far-removed sources of error. 
The insertions, marginal and interlinear, and' 
doubtless occasional errors, of the author's 
own manuscript, the mistakes, delilier.ite 
alterations and attempted corrections of suc-| 
cessive transcribers and of the earliest prin- 
ter, result at last in corruptions which no| 
conjecture can with certainty emend." But, 
as has also been remarked, it is one thing to 
thrust the fancies and guesses of the com- 
mentator into the text ; another and wholly 
different course is to offer such suggestions — 
when the results of careful and reverent 
study — ajart from the text, as hints for the: 
consideration of our fellow-students. It was] 
in this fashion that Theobald communicated I 
his early notes to Mist' s Journal ; and in| 
our day many a useful hint has been con-j 
Iributed to the columns of N'otes ami Qtir 
ries. The Academy, Athtmeum and other lite- 
rary pericKiicals. 

According lo promi.sc, 1 herewith append 
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two or three more notes on the same noble 
play, Antony and Cleopalra. 

In Act I, Sc. iv, 1. 24, according to the 
^folio 1623. we read: 

" Yet must Anthony 
Ko way excuse his foyles, when we do beare 
So great waighl in hi* lightnesse." 

Malone changed "foyles" to soils, and 
since his day this has been the text of every 
edition. But, with all deference, I believe 
the old word to have Ixen what the poet 
actually wrote. Look at the context. Caisar 
is recounting at length to Lepidus the faults 

.and weaknesses of their co-Triuravir Antony, 

pending with, 

" You shall find there 
A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow." 

Lepidtis, in his character of peacemaker, 
rebuts these charges, and excuses Antony to 
the best of his ability. He says : 

"I mu%t not think there are 
Evils enow to darken all his goodness : 
His fjulls in him seem as the spots of heaven, 

ore fiery by night's blackness; hereditary, 
Halber than purchased," etc., 

that is, as the blackness of the night is but 
the foil or background to set off the spots of 
heaven — the darker the night the more bril- 
liant the stars appear; so are Antony's evils 
the foils that make the goodness of his char- 
acter appear to greater advantage. To this 
Caesar replies, "You are too indulgent:" 
Antony's failings might be overlooked were 
he alone in the government of the State ; for 
his personal dissipation he would suffer per- 
sonally, in •' full surfeits, and the dryness of 
his bones;" but these /<>//? of his, as you call 

I them, are inexcusable when we have to bear 

ia share in the blame : 

" Yet must Antony 
No way eiccuse his /w/A. when we do bear 
So great weight in his lightness." 

Every otje will remember Prince Henry's 
Fsoliloqiiy d Henry IV, I, ii, 232), so analo- 
gous to this in sentiment, and containing the 
very word in question : 

' So, when this loose behaviour 1 throw off 
And pay the debt I never promued, 
By how much better than my word I am. 
By so much shall I falsify men's hopes; 
And like bright metal on a sullen grou nd. 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly, and aunicl more eyes 
Than that which hath x\o feitxa set it off." 



Hamlet, also, uses exactly the same meta- 
phor and the same word {Hamlet, V, ii, 
266)— 

" I'U be yovLTfoU, Laertes: in mine ignorance 
Your sitill shall, like a ttur i' the darkest night, 
Slick fiery ofT Lndaed." 

At the end of Caesar's speech, after reiter- 
ating the faults of Antony, he says: — 

" 'Tistobe chid 
As we rate boys, who, being mature in knowledge. 
Pawn their e)i|>erience to their presen! pleasure, 
.\nd so rebel to judgment." 

Here, by connecting "who" with "boys," 

the sentence is nonsense, as boys are not "ma- 
ture in knowledge." SoHanmer, Keightley, 
and others changed "mature" to "imma- 
ture." P. A. Daniel suggested "he's to be 
chid," making "he," /'. e., Antony, the an- 
tecedent to "who," and changing the rest of 
the sentence to correspond ; while Mr. Hud- 
son, in his " Harvard edition," reads "■ they' re 
to be chid," with the same construction. 
But by placing "as we rate boys" between 
dashes, or in a parenthesis, there is no need 
of change: "'tis to be chid "=: 'tis a fault 
to be chid in such persons or men ; men being 
suggested as the antithesis to "boys" in the 
parenthetic clause : 'tis a fault to be chid in 
such men (even as we should rate hoys), who 
being mature in knowledge, etc. 

In line forty-one of this same scene, we 
read : 

" It hath been taught us from the primal state. 
That he which is was wish'd uniil he were; 
And the cbb'd man, ne'er lov'd till ne'er worth love, 
Comes deor'd by being Uck'd." 

Does the first line of this passage mean no 
more than that — It is an old maxim, some- 
thing we have always known ? I have often 
thought there is a reference here to the natne 
of Cain, "I have gotten a man from the 
Lord;" see Gen. iv, 1. Cain was wished 
for by his mother, until he were; but assur- 
edly he brought her no comfort after he was. 
And this is somewhat corroborated by the use 
of the word "primal" in Hamlet, ill, iii, 
also with reference to Cain : 

" It hath the primal, eldest curse upon 't, 
A brother's murder." 

In the Folio we read " Comes /ear' tf by 
being lack'd." tlear' J being a substitution by 
Warburton which has been universally adopted, 
except by Collier, who found " lov'd " in 
his "Corr. Vo. 1632." Several years ago 
Dr. Ingleby suggested to me that possibly 
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" fear'd " was the right word after all ; and 
the more I think of it, the more I am con- 
vinctd that it is correct. It should be printed 
'/eerd, abbreviated from affeerd, i. e., esti- 
mated at its true worth, appraised, valued. 
It is not so much that the lack'd man becomes 
dfard or Icod, as that he is valued at his 
real worth, properly appreciated. "AfTeer'd" 
is a term used elsewhere by Shakespeare. It 
probably has its root in fee ; and there was at 
Stratford-on-Avon an office of "Aficeror," 
or appraiser of fines, etc., which was held for 
some years by tlie Poet's father. In the 
Friar's speech in Muelt Ado, IV, i, 219, is a 
passage the exact counterpart of the present, 
aisd I think strongly corroborative of the 
reading "'feer'd:" 



" for it so falls out 
That what we have we prize noi to the wortli 
Whiles we enjoy it ; bui being lack'd and lost. 
Why, then we rack the value." 



"Comes '/eer'd by being lack'd " is here 
paraphrased by " being lack'd and lost, why, 
then we rnck the value." 

In Cytnheline II, iv, 3, is a passage where 
the same word occurs : 



"Phil. — What means do you make to him [the King] ? 

/*■»/. — Not any; but abitle ihe change of time ; 

'Juake in Uie present winter's slate, and wiih 

1'hat uartner days would come -. in these fear'd hopes, 

1 barely gratify your love ; they failing, 

I must die much your debtor." 



Tyrwhitt suggested "sear'd hopes" for 
"fear'd hopes," and Knight and others have 
adopted this reading. But it is more likely 
that it is the same word as above, and should 
be written "'feer'd liopes," meaning these 
hopes, or grounds of hope, that I have given, 
taken for what they are worth. Posthumus 
does not believe that his hopes are altogether 
wr'// or blasted ; for he still has hopes that 
rarmer days will come ; he sets them before 
his friend such as they are, begs h:m to accept 
them for what they are worth. 

In Ant. and Cleo., II, ii, 56, we have a pas- 
sage that has caused a great deal of trouble 



and contention among the editors, Folio 
1623 reads: 

" If you'll patch a qtiarrell. 
As matter whole you hive to moke it with. 
It must not be with ibis." 

Rowe first inserted the negative, reading — 
" A* matter whole you have not to make it with;" 

and has been followed by almost every editor 
from his time to the present ; even the Cam- 
bridge editors insert " not." Hudson, in his| 
Harvard edition, following the suggestion of 
an anonymous emendator, reads — 

" As matter whole you lad to make it with." 

Mr. R. Grant White in his first edition 
read according to the Folio ; but in his new 
edition he inserts the "not;" probably for 
the reason that his "washerwoman "* did 
not understand the line as it originally stood. 

I hope it may not be thought presumptuousj 
in me to say that the old text, without "not," 
never gave me any trouble. Let us e.\amire 
the situation a little. Caesar and .Antony arc at 
loggerheads, and they have met to make uj) 
their difiercnce, if it be possible. The whole 
scene is one of the most characteristic in the 
play, and somewhat reminds the re.ider of 
that between Brutus and Cassius, in Julius 
Cffsiir. Neither is willing to begin the con- 
versation, but each keeps on talking to his 
friend apart. Neither will be seated at the 
request of the other, lest the action partake 
somewhat of an apology. At last they getatf 
it; and Ca:sar brings in his main grievance,] 
that Antony's wife and brother had made| 
wars upon him, and that Antony was at the 
bottom of it. Antony replies: 

" Vou do mistake your business ; my brother never 
Did urge me in his act ; I did inquire it ; 
And have my learning from some true repo0.<i. 
That drew their swords with you. Did he not rather 
Discredit my culhority with yours ; 
And make the wars alike against my stomach. 
Having alike your cause? Of this my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you'll patch a quarrel. 
As mailer whole you have to make it with. 
It must not be with this." 

Now when we patch anything, it is not a 
sound part that we patch, but a hole, a rent. 



• "In determining what passages were sufficiently obscure to justify explanation, the editor, following eminent 
enample, took advice of his washerwoman, and also of the correctors of the press in the office in which the edition 
wat ptinl(?d, to whose intelligent suggestions and thoughtful care he owes much, which it gives him pleasure to 
_Si:' ' '■. He, therefore, ventures to say to any reader who may not be able to understand a passage which 

■it remark, that the fault may possibly be that of some other person than the poet or the editor."" 
r,,,^,, ,.■ i'\. Grant lyAift's Shakesptart, /SSj, It'/. /,/. jriV. Mr. While, from his exalted position as " Shake- 
•peare's Scholar," may afford to make such a supercilious remark as this ; but to say the least it is in bad tasie, 
and a poor compliment both to the proof-readers of the " Riverside Press," and to his numerous class of 
readers in general. 

Ii has tteen suggested that this new edition be called "The Washerwoman's Edition." I think this would be 
nnmannerly, and ungrateful, when we call lo mind the invaluable service Mr. While hos done for Shakespeare 
in America. Still, Mr. White would have no one but himself to blame for the nickname. 
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or tear. Consequently Antony cannot mean, 
If you wish to makes, quarrel between us, but, 
If you wish to mend or heal the quarrel or di- 
vision between us. The next line has caused all 
the trouble, by commentators not seeing that — 

" As matter whole you have to make it with," 

is only a very common inversion for — 

" As matter you have to make it whole with." 

And what was the "matter" which Antony 
said that Caesar possessed to heal their breach 
with? Why, the "letters" which he had 
sent him, and which, he says, had satisfied 
him that he (Antony) was not to blame; to- 
gether with his present assertion to the same 
effect. If you wish to make up this quarrel 
between us, seeing that you have in your own 
hands the means and the matter to make it 
whole and sound with, "It must not be with 
this," /. e., you must not begin by ripping 
up these old grievances ; for respecting tliese, 
I have before satisfied you by my letters, and 
do now by my asseveration, that I was in no 
measure privy to, or concurred in, what was 
done by my wife and brother. What Caesar 
says, in reply, harmonizes with this construc- 
tion: 

" You praise yourself 

By laying defects of judgmeut to me ; but 

You patch'd up your excuses;" 

Zanesville, O., Nov. lo, 1883. 



i. e., you flatter yourself by throwing upon me 
the whole blame of this quarrel, and shuffling 
off your shoulders what was done by your wife 
and brother ; but your excuses were not as sat- 
isfactory as you represent; they were but 
"patch'd up " at best. Now notice Antony's 
reply, in which he strongly reiterates that he 
was free from any censure in the matter, and 
that Casar knew it to be so; in a word, that 
Caesar had in his own power and possession the 
"matter" to make the quarrel between them 
"whole" with: 



Ant. " Not so, not so ; 
I know you could not lack, I am certain on't, 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, 
Y'our partner in the cause 'gainst which he fought. 
Could not with graceful eyes attend those wars 
Which fronted mine own peace." 



It is hardly necessary to say any more, ex- 
cept to analyze the pa.ssage, if printed with 
the " not " interpolated. Antony would then 
tell Caesar that he (Caesar) had not any mat- 
ter in his power that could ever repair the 
breach, or make whole again the confidence 
which subsisted between them; and that, 
therefore, Caesar might act as he pleased, they 
must remain at enmity. 



THE METHOD OF SHAKESPEARJAN STUDY. 



Ik the study of an author rich enough to 
repay one, there may lie said to be a twofold 
object — instruction and inspiration. As to 
the first of these, it is the special business of 
the student to acquire, to gather in from the 
jiages of his author, every possible kind of 
information. It is just here that the intellert- 
ual area over which Shakespeare ranges is 
seen in its vaitness. The most cursory stu- 
dent is struck, at the outset, with this breadth 
and sweep of vision which the " myriad- 
roinded," many-sided poet takes. The acquis- 
itive ficulty is kept constantly at its highest 
tension and its power ever increased by such 
[discipline. The open question of Shakes- 
ire's attainments as a scholar rises here into 
prominence. However he gained the knowl- 
edge, the knowledge is at hand at every turn 
and in such variety of form and fullness of 
measure as to indicate an amount of intellec- 
tual treasure in reserve greater than that 
which the page exhibits. Facts medical, 
legal, naval, military, commercial, and even 
ethical are so stated and used as to point to a 
kind of special acquaintance in every separate 
sphere. Descriptions of countries and cu.s-- 
toms are given as if by an eye-witness, and a 
wealth of classical diction used scarcely expli- 
cable save on the theory of large scholar->hip 
in ancient lore. Every p.ige thus teems with 
koowledge, and the firet duty of the student 
i« to Icam. 

There is another object in such study. It 
is injspiration. hosed on facts and truths as 
externally visible and yet essentially different 
from them, by which the mind bt'comes im- 
pressed as well as informed, stimulated .is 
well as furnished. It is now not only what 
the inquirer finds but what he feels, and the 
result of study is an ever-growing conscious- 
ness of mental broadening and uplifting. In 
this aim poetry reaches its highest function, 
and the "6ne frenzy" is shared alike by 
anthor and reader. 

To the first of these aims the older critics 
and commentators largely confined them- 
selves. They called it the interpretation of 
Shtkesjjcare. As far as they went they were 
right, and laid a substantial b.isis for what 
was to follow. Modern criticism is becom- 
ing more comprehensive and sympathetic. 
ThcRip^ - ■ - I'-'rrating the Labors of the older 
school ..-are is now studie»i more for 

wl U-' in the way of quicl;enlng our 

ixi; and moral impulses, than f »r what 

tc^uacloAlly give us in the way of dr,:matic 



teaching. There are two ways of applying the 
principle of method to the author of dramatic] 
writing, — the special and the general. If, | 
following the specific, we study the source of j 
a play, historical or traditional ; frame a logi- 
cal outline of its structure and plot ; enter] 
upon a discussion of the various characlersi 
represented, and dwell upon the special fea- 
tures of the play from a |K>etic or literary 
point of view ; — we do. in fine, what has 
been so admirably done by Professor Craik in 
his edition of Juliu.s Caaar, and by Rolfe in 
his excellent Shake^ipearian series. Our refer- 
ence, at present, is to general criticism and 
to a general method applicable alike to trag- 
edy, comedy, and historical play as dramatic J 
in form and purpose. 

In the special inquiry as to what the method*^ 
of study fhould be, we find it to coincide with 
the twofold object of such study as already 
briefly presented. 

I. CRITICAI- OR INSTRUCTIVE. 

This is the first and prevalent method ; onc'l 
which must always hold a prominent place in 
any well-organiicd school of dramatic study. 
If we ask what it includes, the field tkit oftensi 
up to us is simply unlimited. A few of it* 
leading topics may be stated. First of all, 
there is the study of Shakespearian grammar, 
phraseology, and idiom, as given us in Ab- 
bott's exhaustive treatise ; the subject of ver-,| 
sification, as presented by Walker; that of; 
pronunciation, as given by Ellis ; a full his- 
torical survey of the various editions from the 
Folio of 1623 to Fumess', and the puzzling 
question of chronology and classification of the 
plays, as argued by Fleay. and by Swinburne 
in his recent treatise. Still further, the au- 
thor's ancestry and life, as lately view^rd by 
Halliwell-Phillipps, is to be studied ; the open 
question of religious creed and character, so 
well discussed by Rees and Oilman ; the gen- 
uineness of the plays, as argued by Holmes 
and Bacon ; the author's dramatic predeces- 
sors, as treated by Tegg and under present 
investigation by Symonds ; his contempora- 
ries and co-workers in Elizabethan times— not 
to speak of »uch questions as the orthography 
of his name and the busts and portraits of his 
person. In fine, there is no limit of detail 
into which this formal or textual method may 
not enter. We hive here the explanation of 
the fact that in ,\Ilil>onc's Dii/it>nirr 0/ Ah- 
tkon more than one th3usaid titles arc given 
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under Shakespeariana ; that libraries are made 
up exclusively of such material, and lecture- 
ships established in Europe and at home to 
study this master bard The purely verbal 
student of Shakespeare, the commentator or 
editor, may well stand aghast in the presence 
of that microscopic work rightly devolving 
upon him as a critic of the letter and the line. 
As already intimated, this is a method neces- 
sarily first and always indispensable, but has 
its own function and well-defined limits. To 
regard it as the only true method is a serious 
error and shuts the door of entrance into 
some of the largest l>enefits derivable from 
careful study. Technical criticism has done 
its best with Shakespeare and has done a no- 
ble work, but they have been the wise.st critics 
who have caught a glimpse of something slill 
more inviting beyond. Men of such might 
and foresight may even go further and hold 
with Dr. Abbott — " that it is jKissible to study 
Shakespeare with great advantage, and yet 
without any reference to textual criticism." 
Up to a comparatively recent date in Shakes 
pearian criticism there was danger lest the juice 
and sap of the author's thought might be 
wliolly removed by the merciless knife of the 
literary censor. Textual criticism in certain 
parts of Europe was overreaching itself in 
shadowy distinctions and corrections So 
strong was the tendency, that of any number 
of Shakesiiearian investigators, three-fourths at 
lea.st might safely be expected not to venture 
a hair's breadth beyond the verbal area. 
Hence, we submit that together with this 
method, and on the basis of it. there should 
be found in every ingenuous student the ])res- 
ence of a wider and more ai>preciative method, 
one, we may add, especially adapted to 
Shakespearian study as conducted in our col- 
leges. To begin and end with the tech- 
nique of diction, structure, and dramatic plan 
will not suffice for ambitious young men. 
[ They call for a higher modus, and we note a 
second order of study. 

II. THE SirCGESTIVE OR INSPIRING. 

If we ask what it includes, we answer in 
general — the study of the spirit as well as the 
letter of the writing ; the study of Shakespe.nre 
[himself, the man behind the text; the inter- 
pretation of the inner form as well as the outer ; 
[so that from this subjective point of view the 
I textual itself becomes more instinct with 
meaning, and we see the purity of thought 
[and language, of poet and poem. 

On such a methoil as this more is suggested 
khan the student has time or wish fully to un- 
Ifold. He purposely leaves much to be sup- 
[plied by the poetic and philosophic imagina- 



tion of the reader. It is in place here to k 
for a moment at the richness of this field of 
study. As the special toiiics it contains rise 
to view we shall be struck with their depth 
and » cimi>rehensiveness. Tliey are .somewhat 
as follows: the dramatic genius of Shake- 
speare ; his knowledge of truth, of man and 
of men ; his "infinite variety," which "age 
cannot wither, nor custom stale ;" his intense 
individuality, combined with the faculty of 
concealing it in li is characters; his high imagi- 
native power, (onstnictive and representative; 
his uneipuiled use of language as expressive of 
the thought behind U, and the masterly man- 
ner in which his plays evince, as shown by 
Dowden and Ruggles, the harmony of dra- 
matic theory and dramatic art. In addition 
to such themes, others of interest arise — dra- 
uiatic criticism as philosophically conducted 
by Schkgcl ; dramatic pbn as discussed by 
Snider; the relation of dramatic expression 
to other forms of literary expression and the 
relation of the drama of the time to the phi- 
losophy and the ethics of the time. Guizot, 
Hazlitt, and Taine have opened u]j a wide 
field of incpiiry as to the mutual influence of 
the great poet and his age, to which we might 
add the study of his dramatic forerunners and 
allies, as interpreting his own power. 

In a word, the method here applietl is phi- 
losophic and psychcjlogic. It deals with causes 
and principles first, and with results second- 
arily. It grasps salient proce.'ses and charac- 
teristics rather than those which are minute and 
incidental, and while trut to an exact scholar- 
ship, is also mindful of that which exalts and 
stimulates the mind. While it is well to know 
that of his plays six or seven have been ques- 
tioned as to their genuineness, it is also well 
to know from the plays that are unquestioned 
that he has no rival in dramatic art, and that 
he is a greater man in the inherent force of 
hisgenius than he is a dramatist in his writings. 

Such are the methods open to the choice 
of the Shakespeari.-in student — the critical and 
the comprehensive. The one may be said to 
be the more ancient ; the other, the more re- 
cent. The one is more prominent in Conti- 
nental Europe; the other in England and 
Ameri<a, while the signs of the times are 
pointing to the increasing prevalence of the 
latter. 

Granting the absolute necessity of eAc:h to 
any right interpretation of Shakespeare, it is 
our ai n to press the great importance of their 
combination in the student, so that the criti- 
cal shall give scholarly basis, and the com- 
prehensive in turn give mental brcidlh and 
freedom of view. Each is needed, and they 
•are needed in unison — the study of the "mind 
and the art" together. If either tends to assert 
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supremacy, the student should see to it that 
the latter yield not to the former. Of the 
results of the technical study of the poet our 
shelves are full. We have still to wait for a 
thoroughly satisfactory discussion of his plays 
with the better method as controlling. In 
Mr. White's philosophic discussion of the 
Genius of Shakespeare as given us in the pre- 
face of his edition of the dramas, we have re- 
freshing glimpses of what might be done by 
means of this — ' ' higher criticism. ' ' 

Princeton, N. J. 



Perchance it is appointed us to wait for 
the "fullness of time," till a second Shakes- 
peare arise whose mission shall be to interpret 
to us the first. 

English scholars have yet to learn that in 
literary criticism, as in the creation of literary 
product, genius is essential. The method of 
our study of Shakespeare must be informing 
and inspiring, with the latter element as su- 
preme. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art still, 

Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 

Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea. 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 

Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foil'd searching of mortality ; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know. 

Self-school' d, self-scann'd, self-honour'd, self-secure. 

Didst tread on earth unguess'd at. Better so ! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure. 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow. 

Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 

Matthew Arnold. 
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THE SOURCE OF KING LEAK. 

To THE Editor of SiiakI''sj'Kariana : I have 
just read with interest the November number of your 
magazine. Will you permit me to say a word sugges- 
ted by the opening paragraph in the interesting paper 
on " I-ear's Arrangement with his Daughters "? 

Your corresjiondent says that in the play of Lear 
Shakespeare " most likely followed llolinshed, who 
took it from Greek and Latin sources," and that •■ be- 
hind all these there will probably be found a Keltic 
kernel to the story." 

It seems to me that to limit Shakespeare's material 
for the plot of Lear to Holinshed, or lo infer that he 
followed that old chronicler more than any other 
sources for the story of Lear, is to deprive the great 
dram3ti>l of some of the best NUiigestiuns for the play 
which the literature of his lime furnished him. 

First and neare.-.! him, he had the old play of " King 
Leir," which had been published in 1605, only very 
shortly l>efore the first authentic menliun of the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare's Lear. There is every evi- 
dence in comparmg the two plays thai Shakespeare 
knew the old play well. For the " Kchic kernel " 
probably both Shakes|>eare and the ui^nown writer of 
Leir had Geoffrey of Monmouth's account of Lear 
and his daughters given in the lli^lury of KritAin, 
which GeoflVey assert-; he had translated directly from 
the old Rritish. Layamon's •' lirui " had told the story 
of Lear with great force in the thirteenth century ; Cor- 
delia's unhappy fale, as told by the old chronicler, had 
made one of the most affecting episodes in the " Mir- 
ror of M.igistrates " published in Sh.tkespearc's own 
century ; and Spenser had Cold the story of Lear in the 
second Iwok of the " Fairy l^)uceti." In all probability 
Shakespeare knew all these versions of the slnry ex- 
cept perhaps the one given in (he " Hrui." I?ut in all 
these previous w.irks — chronicle, |>ocms, or play — the 
writers had followed the old history, given a happy 
ending to Lear's life, and making the tragedy of Cor- 
delia's death come long after. She had restored her 
father 10 hi-, throne by the victory of her armies over 
her unn,itural Meters. Spenser thus tells the story. 

After Cordelia has conquered her sisters — 

"Then 10 his (Iy:ar'»> crown shr him resCTci) again 
In wlucli he 'lied, made rip« fnr d> alh by rlil. 
And A'lcr while it ^h.-idt! to hcrreniaitt 
Who iHriicetlily ihc •.ime long time did wcild. 
And all men* ticans tii lruci>l>edicricc hcM ; 
Till tllJl iicr niitrr'j t-A//7rr»r, Wiixvn <|rong, 
Thr*»' protid ainhiti-.n a(c;tin«i her r«rtM:1lcd 
And ovprc»niirnen, fctpt in priftnn long 
Till, wcjiyof that wrcicliol life, htitl/ ikt kong." 

It was Shakespeare who first saw, with the eye of 
the great dramatic artist, the necessity of a tragic de- 
nouement Id the pl.ty, aii'l gathering up in his hand all 
the materials for th^ plot, gave as the close of the 
tragedy the murder of Cordeli,i and Lear's heart- 
rending death over her corjisc. Il was Sliakespeare 
also who intensified the story of filial treachery by 
adding to the original plit Ihe episode nf (■.^)^ter and 
his sons, which he borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia. 

Without the rhange which Shakespeare made, the 
moral of lilial inu'r.ititude wouhl have lost ils force. 
A play which ended with the entrance of the conquer- 



ing armies of France, led by the dutiful Ciirxlelia, and 
the tableau of Lear restored to his throne, would never 
have outlived the age which produced it. 
Respectfully yours, 

Aiiiiy Sage Richakdson, 
Colorado Springs. 



SUMMARY— THOUGHTS ON HAMLET. 

\Vk take Taine in his saying that Hamlet was 
Shakespeare. Then we give to Hamlet what Emerson 
said of Shakespeare: An omnipresent humanity co- 
ordinates all his faculties. 

.Shakespeare struggled with poverty among the wiles 
and tricks of men and things. Hamlet had no ex- 
perience in such lines, and therefore his change was a 
sudden plunge into deep trials. He is thrown, at once, 
into an intensely new situation. The tide of his life 
is stopped short and turned directly about. The new- 
ness of things makes Hamlet the creature of occasions, 
literally. He has no experience of like former things 
to avail him. He is essentially what those about him, 
make him. He is simply a reciprocity of what is acted 
toward him. His moralizings are immediate in- 
ferences from the actions of his fellows. All his acts 
are first suggested by theirs. An occa.sion intimates 
and he is thoroughly wi<>e in the coordination of his 
faculties. He is nowhere aggressive. He meets craft 
with craft and " delves one yard below their mines." 
He lacks the villainy element of human kind and his 
new environments do not develop it. He is bitter but 
nut a whit villainous, or the king would have been 
tikcn off sooner and differently. 

Hamlet says he has " the camt and will aoA strength 
and meant " for his revenge, yet does not do the work. 
Why? Because all interests centre in him and he is 
thrown quite on the defensive. If the king should 
make an assault, Hamlet has nerve enough to meet 
him. The killing of Polonius illustrates the point, 
lie thought, no doubt, lh.it he was attacked. He acts 
when there is imminent danger and eludes when they 
are baiting him. 

Hamlet is wiser than those that seek him. The king, 
because of his guilt, is the wisest of his party in watch- 
ing Hamlet. Hamlet's madness, though feigned, must 
reach the maniacal before the king can deal summarily 
with him with the consent of the people. His mad- 
ness never was miiniacal although Polonius' death was 
made to appear so, and hence nis ha.siy sending off to 
England. 

One example will show the working of Hamlet's 
mind. Hamlet perceives, from the "confession in their 
looks," that Roscncrantz and Guildenstem are playing 
a part. Then they mention player-, as coming to town. 
This suggests having something played like the murder 
of his father, before his uncle. The purpose is lo 
prove his uncle's guilt. The means being opportune 
and the method (|uite sure, he is then led to think that 
" the spirit I have seen may be the devil." He never 
thought of doubling till he had tangible means of proof. 

.Mter this manner Hamlet's whole career can be ex- 
plained. He is, in a word, a rather universal mind 
ne-.vborn in his peculiar environment. 

John V. Fruit. 

Rl«SELLVII.LE, Kv. 
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WHO WAS HOLOFERNES ? 

"Srr-AKlNi; of Shakespeare, who was Holoferncs?" 
said (^ua;fc tolhe wriler one day. 

" He was the peJant — the schoolmaster in — " 

" Vc-s, yes," iiilernipted Qua-re. " 1 know that he is 
a character — one of t\\c i/ntm<ith fitnon-r in Love's 
Ijiliur [^si. But the question remains, who was he? 
Now this is nn crux — no rebus — no obscute parage in 
the great world jwct, so do not go down too deep in 
your Winer man. Especially as the answer lies right 
upon the surface. In a wortj, who wjs the model— the 
lay model — that uncon<icioU'>ly posed for llolofernes?" 

" Who knows — perhaps the pedant of the gramiuar 
school at Stratford ? ' 

•" You must aim higher than that to hit the centre. 
Lei me ijuote him — 1 mean Holofernes, and perhaps 
his words will recall to your mind one of the most 
striking figures at the courts of Elizabeth and James. 
Here, fur example — 

•• This is a gift that I have, simple, simple ; a foolish, 
extravagant ^pl^il, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, 
ideas, apprehensions, motives, revolutions: these are 
bcjfot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the 
womb of pia mater, and delivered upon tlie mellowing 
of occasion : But the gift is good, in those in whom it 
Is acute, and I am thankful tor it." 

''You don't recognize the ' words, words, words'.* 
Well, listen Of course, all rights reserved and trans- 
lations forbidden, 1 intend wlien I have lime to llalten 
it out. pad it, and deliver it in lectures, or publish it in 
• volume and c-ill it the ' New Discovery.' I'crpcnd. 
You arc aware that .Shakespeare and Francis Hacon, 
Baron of Verulam, were the double suns of the Augus- 
tan or Elizabethan age of English literature and 
thought. So far as the books know, they never met, 
tlicy never spoke to, or saw each other. Commentators, 
editors.cntics, oil agree that each isoblivious of the other, 
and that between them there lies a huge, impenetrable 
shadow of silence. Now, I know belter — yes, sir; 
and I can prove it. Shakespeare saw, heard, noted, 
observed, and twigged Bacon the Courtier • many a 
time .-ind oft.' He shot an arrow of light through and 
through thehonor and courtfavor-seeking Chancellor; 
he limned him, sketched him with his unerring touch, 
and the pedantic, high-miuded, wordy schoolmaster 
Holofernes is the figure in black and white! You 
shake your head. Hold on, let me finish my drawing, 
I do not know whether 'you have eaten L^ooks and 
drank ink,' but I will take it for granted that you have 
read the letters, the sjieeches, the explanatory and the 
analytical wriliiigs and memoranda of Lord Bacon — 
thai is to say, of Bacon l!ie court ol41cial, the law officer, 
the bowing and cringing courtier. I iocs not the resem- 
blance leap into your cye.>, between the fulsome, llatter- 
ing Holofernes, and the fulsome, llallering lla^jon .■" Eh, 
what ? The words of one are but an echo of the phrases 
of the other. Note the unctuous sentences of Holofer- 
nes — the ideas ' begot in the ventricle of memory,' 
which are poured out ' on every mellow occasion,' 
with the accompanying tigs of ' Priscian a little 
scratched' — 'three piled hyperl>o1es' — 'spruce af- 
fectation,' and a score of similar affectations. They 
arc almo«l identical with the quaint phrases which the 
Lord Chancellor gravely writes when llattcring i^)ueen 
Eliubctli, and deifying her s.icrcd person, her appe- 
tites, her opinions, her godlike walk, her neck, her 
br^a^ts, and even her hair." 

" Nevertheless, my dear Quaere, you must not forget 

■' 1. anil (socially speaking) despised 

I c keejver of the King's conscience. 

j.i. , I...,.v i,..^.ii ever condescended to go to the 

theatre ? When not stu<lying Uie secrets of <^>ucens and 
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Kings he was h.inimering at the doors of nature for 
solutions to problems for his new method of scien- 
tific investigation. He went from the court of |;iw to 
the court of the King, and Irom there to the laboratory. 
He was always in search of facts. He had neither 
phantasy nor imagination. No, they never met, it it 
too unlikely." 

" Not a whit, not a jot," continued Quxre, en 
iastically. " For instance, Shakespeare was one of 
players that played before Elizabeth on a temporary, 
trumpery stage, at one of the many festivals. Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon w-t* a courtier of the noble bread-and-butter 
brigade, to whom it was ' meal and drink ' to be in 
the Sim, id fit. in the sunshine of the royal court. Me- 
thinks 1 -sec him, with his long, grave face, bowing and 
smiling with his eyebrows at her gracious majesty; 
and when the long-looked for opportunity came distin- 
guishing himself by the wordy splendor uf his speech, 
and the pedantic turn of the phrase. And in the back- 
ground, partly hid by the stage curtain, stands .Shake- 
speare, all-hearing, all-seeing, noting the dresses of ihe 
luxurious lords and ladies, catching the whu^pered 
phrases, and marking how ihe presence of some 
handsome youth fired the eyes of the virgin Queen ; 
and es|>ecially observing the courtier Bacon, who, with 
his fluent speech out-llattercd them all ! He saw hira, 
sketched him, and gave even his ilefect immortality by 
giving it ' local habitatioi] ' and calling it Holo- 
fernes." 

" It is quite ingenious, friend Qu;cre, but it is also 
very far fetched, this theory of yours. Do you know 
any commentator of Shakespeare ?" 

" No," said Qua-re, peevishly, " what are commen- 
tators to me or I to commentators? All I know is 
this. When 1 read Love's Lalxjur's Lost and come lo 
Holofernes, I think of Francis Bacon, and when I read 
the prefaces, the cpi-tolary dedicali^is, and the letters 
of Bacon, I think of Holofernes. Mark, as another in- 
stance, the inexhaustible tribute of words which be 
pours out to the memory of (^ueen Elizal>eth. That she 
was childless made her resemble Alexander the Great 
and Julius Cxsar! Even death dared not to trouble 
or touch her rudely in the final dissolution, but gently 
put her 10 sleep like he did the great Emperor Anton- 
ninus Pius. Her body was so dry with the cares of 
government that she had a stroke of paralysis ; but it 
neither affected her mind nor her body. In fact, it is 
schoolmaster Holofernes, flattering Ferdinand, King of 
Navarre, in the play ; the old dominie whose ' reasons 
at dinner have been sharp and sententious; pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without affectation, audacious 
without irapudcncy, learned without opinion, and 
strange without heresy.' Thai very sentence is Baconian, 
and might have been dug out of some letter or address 
to the King. You still shake your head. This is a 
thing which cannot be taken on Ihe wing like snipe, 
but like looking for a star or meteor, you must look, 
search, and wait. And when it crosses the disk of 
your observation, grapple with it and bring it dow: 

Henry Hooper. 

CiNCiNNATt, Ohio. 




£i/itffr of Shakespeariana : 

Dear Sir : — Permit mc to express the warmest 
wishes for the success of your mi^azine. No English 
student is ignorant of the widespread, intelligent, and 
therefore methodical, study of Shakespeare in your 
great country. Mrs. Horace Howard Furucss's in- 
valuable Concordance is falling to pieces in my hands 
from daily use. Grant White's scholarly edition : 
known in England, and will be more so. Since v 
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JJyce and Collier (peace be with his errors, his good 
Work will live), English Shakespearian criticism has l>e- 
>me too much the property of the grammarian and 
the pedagogue. In the last century, no doubt, Johnson 
was l)oth, but he had poetry and genius in his soul, and 
not seldom it was these which guided his utterancea; 
nowadays, such qualities are not permitted to interfere 
with the all-absorbing study of the letter. Perhaps this 
system is carried too far, when, in the official edu- 
cational guide-book to Shakespeare, maturer youth is 
Instructed not to " wish to make sense of Touchstone's 
nonsense, the clown only uses fine phrases without 
understanding them.'" But allowances must be made ; 
the feud between liolofernes and Costard is of old 
standing. We know whose side Shakespeare took. 
As all students of .Shakespeare meet on common 
ground, and to them there is no intervening Atlantic, I 
naturally turn my eyes from what does not please them 
at home to the American side of the class, to seek there 

!for free thought, for nobler views, for an appreciating 
recognition of the spirit of Shakespeare, and no less do 
I look for unwearied and intelligent investigation of 
the text of his works. I am, dear sir, 
Vours faithfully, 
B. (;. KlNNEAR. 
London. 
Did Smakkspeare read Cllm. Robinson's Hand- 
full of Pleasant Delites, r^S^ .' Passing over the sup- 
posed allusions to the " nosegay " of Ophelia, which 
are more th.m dubious, I find the following points 
worth recording: 

1 . Dame Beauty's reply to " where is (he life that 
late I led ?" remind.s us that Pistol quotes the same bal- 
lad, 2 Henry IV, v, j, ami so Pctruchio, Shrew, iv, I. 

2. The new tune of " Green Sleeves '' is referred to 
twice in the Merry Wives, ii, I and v, 5. 

3. The new " Sonet of Pyramus and Thisbe " is 



more likely to be the original of the Mid. N. D. inter- 
lude than any sonnet yet pointed out. In it they meet 

" By Ninu**' well 
Where fhey might lovingly embrace 

In lovc'» delight, 
Thiit he nilKht tee hit Thisbe'* face, 

And she his *ighi." 

The lion frightens her and tears her mantle. 

" Till that the lime 
Thill I'ynitmis proceeded there 
And sec how lion tare 
The mantle thii of Thi»be his 
lie desperulely doth fare," 

and then he slew Ceslala, the beast, with his bright 
blade aud made moan, and said alas and "this my 
breath by fatal death shall weave -Atropos' thread," and 
so his life " vades " and Thisbe comes from cabin ■' to 
discusse," and the bloody knife ends her, and ladies are 
requested to peruse how these lovers did " agree to 
die in 'stress" and the muses to wail that the lovers 
twain " with such pain did die so well content." The 
want of punctuation and grammar, the delicious non- 
sen.se of many expressions, the metre, the whole lone 
of this production of the sound vs. sense school was 
splendidly ridiculed by Shakespeare. The author must 
have winced immensely. 

4. The tuue of '■ Co'lm o' Custure Me" is qatXed by 
Pistol, Henry V, iv, 4. 

5. The title of an early play may have come from : 

Ye loving worms conic learn of me 
The t>Ugucs to leave [lovej that linked Ik 
Buy not with com 

The thing that yields but litttur Uit. 
6, ** Sisters three did full agree 

My faUil thrriid to tparc." 

cf. Mid. N. D. V. i, 343, and Mer. of Ven. II, ii. 65. 

These instances, 1 think, settle the answer in the 
affirmative. Shakespeare did use Ihis little book. 

F. G. Fle.\V. 

London. 
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(3.) All's Well I, i, 6S-70. 

Ber. The best wishes that can be forged in your 
thoughts be servants to you! Be comfortable to my 
mother, your mistress, and make much of her. 

Since Rowe, the above has been given as spoken 
" [ 7o Hetena'X' but this may be demurred to on two 
very strong grounds. 

(I.) At an ordinary audience given to leave-taken — 
messengers from her Sovereign — the Countess, widow 
of a high feudal lord — so high that Bertram, despite his 
youth is given the generalship of the whole Florentine 
Horse, though Lords G. and E.. who had arrived before 
him, were only given infantry captaincies — the Countess, 
I sar, would sit in her chair of state, he.ir the cere- 
moniously courteous speeches and farewells, .is cour- 
teously reply to them, and possibly rise to bid them 
finally, Farewell. But on this occasion she, the hostess, 
leaves the leave-takers, and that somewhat abruptly. 
Intending to reply to I-aleu, her words refer only to 
her son, •■ Heaven bless him," and, turning to that son, 
she says as briefly, "Farewell, Bertram." Whence 




this solecism in leave-taking, unusual in one of her 
rank, whence this abbreviate two-word farewell to her 
never-beforepnrtedwith, beloved and only son ? Ex- 
amining these tilings, and the previous pari of the scene, 
it is evident that her words are in inverse proportion to 
her thoughts, and that this parting — a second bereave- 
ment — has overcome her. Bertram, on bended knee, 
had desired her " holy wishes." She gave them, and 
W.15 adding some rules of conduct, when, unable to con- 
linue them, she, evidently emotionally and in direct 
Contrast to her forcedly deliberate : "* ♦ But never 
taxed with speech," ends by returning to her wishes, 
comprehending them all in the hurried — 

' ' What heaven more will 
I'liat thee may furnish, and my prayer* pluck dowp 
Fall on thy head," 



I have said '■ she ends," but it is not finally. After 
the brief " Farewell, my Lord." to Lafeu, she again 
has a wish and request, " Good my lord, advise him," 
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rid then, after her " Heaven bless him," ami her as 
nniional and hurried, " Farewell, Bertram," she bean 
her sorrows to her inner chontber. 

No son, even novr, when it is thought more proper 
that he who writes bLmself man shoiiM not give way 
to over-lilial demonstrations, no son could part from a 
mother, and such a mother, now left alone in the 
world, without a word. Be it noted, too, that in days 
wlicii lilial reverence, not merely in feeling but in out- 
ward iliow, wii carried to what we are too apt to deem 
excess, he has as yet never in any way returned her 
farewell. Such indifTerence, nay, contempt, would have 
been most unnatural, indeed impossible, except (o those 
of the Gloiter Edmund type. 

i2.) But there is a further argument. Bertram now 
and afterward looks on Helena as hij lady mother's 
attendant, the Countess being of such rank as to have 
■uli^t we MOW term "ladies of the middle class" in 
iig on her. Note his" your mistress" and P«- 
.L s, " little Helen." The father's old-world courtesy 
light have treated Helena as one, " In whose poor 
ise he humbled," hut Bertram was, in reality, a lad 
who never had traveled beyond his own castle and 
domains, one as yet only proud of his high birth, and 
one to whom Helena is "of another sphere." 

" Who hii<l her brcdlini al hU fnihcr't clurge, 
A poor physiuan's daughier V 

Surely, it is impossible (hat he, guided by his feelings 
award his .sorrowing mother, and by his down-lootc on 
lelena, could have not only been ht^tatly unres[>onsive 
to the former, but have addressed the latter thus: " The 
best wishes thai Can be forged in your thoughts be ser- 
r;ints to you." These " wishes " are to me clearly his 
reply to his mother's " wishes," while the words " »er- 
Taiits to you " suggested his saying to Helena in wait- 
(tng >in her, " Be comfortable to my mother, your rais- 
' tress, and make much of her." 

BkIMsLEY NICIIOI.SON. 

(4.) Atrt Wfii, II, iv, 32-5. 

CI0. Did yoo find me in yourself, sir, or were you 
taught to find me ? 

Clo. The search, sir, was profitable, and much fool 
may you lind in you, even to the world's pleasure, and 
the increase of laughter. 

Thus the t'otio prints these passages. All editors 
following Kowe run them into one speech. My con- 
ricrion, however, is that a short sentence of two or 
three words that stood between them, has been omitted. 
Before, however, giving my reasons, I would premise 
that our play shows — Hrst, that it was printed from a 
copy not Shakespe.ire's. and secondly, that the com- 
I pusitoi was more than usually inexperienced or careless. 
[l<eaving the critical reader to consult on these things, 
the /b/zii, or its fiic-simlles, I would fuither call atten- 
tion to the certain iiistance of an omission on the part 
of the copyist or compositor in I,i, 153, where Han- 
mer's Addition 

• • • [You're for ihc Court.] 

fives exACtly what is wanting, and not improbably 
Shakespeare's very words. 

In our present passage the Theodore Hook clown 
aiL V T M ■,,-.! ion, wording it so that the .inswcr may serve 
1 c the repartee that silences Parolles. He 

1: ly hy or ij/youiself, but with malice prepense 

'•«W yourself." He has put this ijuestion, also well 
knowing that the vain-gloriousness of Piirolles wdl 
answer it in the alfirmativc, though the alternative, " or 
were you taught 10 lind me ?" is a<l>le<1 as a blind, Ac- 
CHrTling, however, to the Rowc text. he. without wailing 
for Pjirolles' answer, assumes that bis fust question has 



been answered afiirmatively, and makes the repartee 
which I'r.is quer)' was planned to obtain, not taking into 
account that he had projxiunded an alternative query, 
which now stands out a slaringly unpleasant and ut- 
terly useless excrescence. He has prepared a sure 
trap, yet gives it up ,ind elects to suppose that he has 
caught his victim, a supposition contrary, as any 5pe( 
tator sees, to the fact. rhis.ib>urdity, too — one bruugf 
on, according to the text, by the clown's own mali 
droitness and haste — is one that could have been 
readily avoided and made natural by a word from \ 
rolles or Shakespeare that even I can without trouble 
put it in. 

Again, Parolles is, as the clown has judged him, 
great wordutterer, and so bombastic that it is again 
his nature not to answer in a manner intended to 
sure any one and every one that the finding was due 
an intelligence that could discover matters much dec 
and more obscure. 

Lastly, can any one of ordinary intelligence read 
these two speeches as one without feeling that they do 
not run naturally, the one after the other, as sentences 
in conversation do, do not follow one another without 
seeming to require such an interval as unconnected sen- 
tences do reijuire. For my own p>an, I cannot read 
them thus consecutively, or without feeling that there is 
an evident hiatus. Nor can any one, I think, read the 
first words of the second speech, " The search, sir, 
was profitable, etc.," without feeling that they are a 
reply to something that has been said. 

Hence, though wedded to the principle that the origi- 
nal text should be adopted on every occasion in which 
sense can be — not extracted from it, but — found natur- 
ally in it, f woidd insert between these two speeches 

LHar. ]n myself.] 

and looking to his bombast, his scarfs, bannerets, and 
other what-nots, of the fellow, he probably at the same 
time lapped, or in a forcible manner struck with 
nilicance, his head or his chest. 

BrISSLEY NiCHclLSON 






(5.) HnmUl's " Dntm-Shof." 

Permit me a word or two on the mucb-belabored poS 
sage in Hamlet : 

" the dram of ezle 
Dolh all ibe noble subsuiice of a doubt 
To hts owne scandle.*' 

Reading Piofessor Scott's elaborate note on " eale,^ 
I wanted to tell him that we seem to be justified almo 
by the poet himself in regarding it as an old or phoned 
spelling of tvi/. This I fioiiitcd out several years ag 
and I have l>een suqtrised how any one should miss 
that is in the habit of looking over the old copies, 
the 1604 quarto Jiiiniltl we find the following readin 

" The spirit that t have scene 
May be a tUalr and the drult haih power 
T' OMiunc • plcuint: thape." 

Here " deale" is palpably the spelling of Jn/il, av 
so assuredly is "eale" the s|Klling of evU ; and that 
point may be regarded ,-is settled. 

Respecting "of a doubt," we shall probably never 
be certain. Doubt will hnng on the eyelid* of the best 
conjecture. Like the skull of the poet, that it hast>ee| 
proposed to exhume, we can never he \urt that it 
Shiik(%pf art's. Pro'cssor Scott advocates " oft ca 
rupt," which was also suggested by Monck Mason 
17^5. What we want, to suit exactly the sense, is 1 
word itiiin, used as the poet uses it in AnI. and Clt\ 
Hl.iv. 

" I'll nai»e Ok [ifcfi.iMiit>ii i>l u w^r 
Shall iiatn yuur Itrulkcr." 
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The primary notion of stain is that of giving to 

aomething a color from without ; hence, dyt, ittiiue 

(verl), in Shakespeare's peculiar sense), and, therefore, 

siibJue (verb), i. e., to a particular attribute or quality. 

Antony's preparation w.\j designed to effect a total 

^hange in Oi?sar's purposes and plans, in fact, (o in,ii4e 

nd suMiit him to the quality of Antony's mind. (See 

Ingleby's admirable note in hi< " Hermencutics," 

■■p;ii;c5 95, 06 ) And this sense harmoni/es thoroughly 

with Hamlet's Idea in the pass.ige in iiuesiion. Hut 

I" often stain " could hardly have been corrupted into 
f«of a doubt," and, therefore, we must give it up. 
'• firant White, in his new edition of Shakespeare 
13 vols, 1SS3) gives an original, and certainly very for- 
Bible, conjectural reading : 



" the (tram of evil 
Dolh all the noble iubttanoe e/t MiuHer 
To its own tcandai," 



P 
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■where aifuUer=uiJu/terate. Adulter is not a Shakes- 
pcrian word, but adulterate is; and adulter was used 
by Marston, in the Scourge of Villanie, ns (|Uoted by 
Mr. While: 



'* Shall cocV*hor«c. fzit-pattncht Milo statin'- whole fttocks 
Of wcU-bom souica with hii Odtultering tpotA ?'* 

Sat. Ill, 

This word, both in sense and sound, fits all round so 
closely, and moreover castes so much like Shakespeare, 
that, for one, I am di-posed to adopt it, at least until 
Bomethint; better shall be proposed. 1 may add, that 
the ijuitation from .Marston corroborates my suggestion 
of " staine," the sentiment in both places being almost 
precisely parallel. 

JOSKfH Crosuy. 

Zanesvili.e, Ohio, November 12th, 1883. 

(6.) " The Dram of Ea/e," etc. 

Professor Scott, in his interesting; paper on this fnm. 
ous erux, says that be h.i8 " not taken the trouble to 
examine all the instances in the original editions to Hud 
out whether it [dri'il] is ever printed as an obvious 
rmonosyllahle.'' There is one sit;nilicant instance in 
[the second and third qu.irtos of ILtmUt, lx>th of which 
have •' dcale " twice in ii, ^,628, where the tirst folio 

?rinl5, " M.-VV be the Diuell,anil the L)iu';1 hath |x>wer." 
believe that Furnivall was the llrst to call attention 

Lto this dealt, which strongly confirms Professor .•icott's 

lexplanation of eale. If deaU=ilefil, why should rot 

\eale=e^'U f 

But is not the Professor somewhat astray in what he 
lays of .'/? an<t iiflen ; namely, that we !<hould read the 

[former here, because " ay'ti-n is modern, was then nesv, 
and was much less common than >ft, even in prose?" 
I am not prepared to say how It is with other writers 
of that <lay, but Shakespeare appears to use the two 
forms indiscriminately. Mrs. Clarke docs not inclu<le 
them in lier Cnncordatice, but Schmidt gives about forty 
examples of each in his l.exium as specimens of the 

I poet's employment thereof; ond m the /*<>(■«/» (as shown 

(by Mrs, Furncss' Ckineordancv] oft occurs ^//'<-j-/> limes, 
and i>//c« /;>«r//'£-« litnes, to which maybe added one 

I Instance of oftentimes. 

In the pa«.!ia>;e in iiueslinn. I'Tt is probably right, and 

\corrupt is not a bad guess at the mis>ing verb, though 
Professor March's suhdiie is perhaps to be preferred. 

j But why should Dyce's de/mse lie dismissed with the 
»inglc rcm.irk that it "cannot be accepted?" I am 
not ineliiied to accept it, hut it seems to me one of the 
most plausible of the pro|>0!>ed emendations — far lieller, 
fir inslance, than nliafe. Professor Scott, by the way. 



does not seem to l>e aware that Hudson's latest reading 
(in the " Harvard" edition 1 is 

" The dn«m of Uov'm 
Doth all the noble <ul»uncc a/ 'tit tour 
To hi» own scandal." 

He cites as a parallel Bacon's Henry I'll : " .\s a little' 
leirt'en of new distaste doth commonly soure the whole 
lumpe of former meriles," etc., and if B^icon wrote 
Hamlet, is probable that Hudson h.is happily restored 
thi.s corrupt passage to its original Baconian form. 

W.J. RoU'E. 

(7.) Stray A'otes oh Macbeth (References to Furness' 
Variorum). 
V, i. 48. Wh,U a sixh is there. No'.e that the sigh 
is express! by "oh, oh, oh!" and is more like what 
we c.ill a groan. 

IV, i, 42. '' Like elves and fairies." How can any 
one suppose that Shakespeare wrote this Hecate speech, 
comparing the witch-hags to elves and fairies ? Note 
Dyce's unfair note quoting the stage directions of the 
Cutter of Coleman Street, and omitiing the fact that all 
the scenes In that play are headed in the French fash- 
ion, making a new scene and enumerating all the char- 
acters present on the entry of each one. 

V, iv, II. " Where there is advantage to be given," 
i. e., capable of being given. Donabilis, not donandus. 

I, i, and IV, i. It appears that the familiars are I, 
cat (grayraalkin); 2, toad (Paddock); 3, hcdgepig: 
4, liarpier. In Hamlet we find the cat, toad, and bat 
enumerated together. (Juery, Is Harpier the bat? A 
Harpie with long claw^, l)car's ears, human face, bird's 
body, must have been very bat like, and bats in Shake- 
speare's time were reckoned among birds. Of course, 
all succubi must be sucking animals or reputed such. 

There is a bat now called Harpy of the Moluccas, 
on account of its appearance. 

Ill, i, 129, " The perfect spy o' th' time.'" 

Surely, the exact means-ofespying your time for the 
attack, 

I, ii, 47. " Seems to speak things strange," like a 
man in a. dumb show, expressing a tragical catastrophe. 

H, ii, 15. Arrange this passage thus: 
Macbeth. Did not you speak? 
Lady. When? 

Miubelh. Now, as I descended. 
Lady- -\y. 

II, i, 55. In this much disputed passage read ravish- 
ing OS a noun, thus : 

" Wirh hw Healthy pACe, 
With Tan|ti(n'» ravishing, «idcii towards hi* design, 
Movc« like a ghost " 

With a desi;4n to ravish like that of Tarquin, he sidles 
(or moves steahhily I toward his design. 

II, iii, 119, " Hid in an auger hole," i. e„ not a 
pistol-bore, as Elwin tells us, nor an ogre's hole, as De- 
lius once su;;gcstcd, but a lurking place of witchcraft: 
Reginald Scot tells us how witches " go in and out at 
auger-holes," and his hook was used by Sh.ikespeare. 
In other plays the powers assigned to witches arc; in 
the T(mf>(<i, Sycor.nx shuts Ariel in a tree; controls the 
moon; in CymbeliHe (dirge), witch exorcises can charm 
the dead; in Othello, witches can brew l<jve charms; 
in the Comedy of lirrors, they can deceive the eye, 
change the mind, and deform the body ; in the .\ferry 
Wives, they tell fortunes and wear beards. All these 
arc. except Sycorax ( who is a classical witch, inspired 
by |onsivn'4 .Masi/nc of Queens), mere vulgir witches, 
not in anv way the Fairy Norn gottdesses of destiny. 
The f illowing lines are incomjiletc in metre, and in 
Complete in sense also (more or less) ; so as to give 
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us a suspicion that the ptay has been comprest by 
omiuions at these points, I, iii, 103 (Globe). I, iv, 35 ; 
Il.i. 16: 11,1,24; II,'iii, I30; III, ii, 155; IV, iii, ij. 
Oti the word Scot. Scot (as a substantive) occurs 
thirteen times in 1 Hen. I\'; twice in 2 Hen. IV; six 
times in Hen. V. Scotch once in Much Ado. Scot- 
tish once in Mcr. of Ven., t*icc in I Hen. IV; Scots 
once in Hen. V; Scotland once in Comedy of Krrors; 
five times in 1 Hen. IV; three times in a Hen. IV; 
once in Hen. V; ten times in Macbeth. The Scotch 
Jcct ii introduced in Hen. X, but this part of act iii, 

ras probably dropt in representation «s early as lOoo; 

"tcr this date the offensive words Srot, Scotch, etc., 
never occur in Shakespeare. 

F. G. Fleav. 



QUERIES. 

One who reads Shakespeare for pleasure only, and 
has not the leisure to overcome the many and great 
difficulties of the text, believing that many of your 



readers may be meetinj:; with similar perplexities, begs 
a little space in your (Question Department for the fol- 
lowing (to him) problems: 

(8-1 I Hen. iv; III, iii, 133. 

FalstaiT, " » • * why a thing to thank God on." 

What does he mean ? 

(9) Twelfth Night, II. v, 137. 

Fabian •• ♦ ♦ » though it be as rank as a fox 

Sir Toby had just remarked that Malvolio was "at 
«•()/</ scent," not a rani one, and Faliian had, by impli- 
cation, admitted that fact, what then arc we to make 
the clause <|uotcd ? 

(to.) Hamlet III, ii, sgd. 

Horatio. " Vou might have rhymed." Please .sup- 
ply the word to take the place of "peiicofi," and rhvme 
wiih •'was;" also, give me the "/wiHt" to his substi- 
tution of the word peacock. 

(II.) Ibid, line 359. Ham. " .\y, but sir, 'while 
the i^rass grows.' — the proverb is something musty." 

Please give me the proverb complete. Docs " musty 
here mean tritt ? 

Groatswohtr. 
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AV, EVERY INCH A KING. 

Hesry Irvinc, it is said, has made Shakespeare 
Cishiunablc. Mr. Archer, in as thorough a criticism of 
the Lyceum hero as we have seen,* says that Irving 
has put the great dramas in stage vogue again and 
(iceasioned a livelier study of them than has long been 
known. If this is true, here is reason enough for his 
fame, whatever other ju<ililication there may be. To 
see Shakespeare unirapeachably acted would be glo- 
rious, l>ut to see hicn represented frequently, conscien- 
tiously, and enthusiasticallv is fine and worth applause. 

So it is alio ill considering the elTcclivcncss of the 
lesser lights of the Shake.spearian stage. The illumin- 
ation of undisputed genius is beyond everything, yet 
the scrviceablcness of honest zeal Ls something well 
worth while. In witnessing Mr. Sheridan's imperson- 
ations of Shakesj>eare, we may feel 11 a grievous pity 
that they arc not tiner, and yet if we find them Care- 
fully undertaken we need not grudge them due ae- 
koowledginent. 

A much poorer actor than we .ire likely to find Mr. 
Irving 10 be, nr .is insulficient a one as Mr. Sheridan 
is, establishes a just claim upon our recognition if he 
loves and studies Shakespeare. Even if he does not 
Study him to any great enlightening effect, we can well 
afford to give him credit for his earnestness and thanks 
fur that higher conception of the play to which, through 
the very by-road of his defects, he guides us. Such an 
actor may fail to show us what a great part is, but he 
does not fail to show us what it is not, and such oppo- 
site rather than apixjsitc knowledge the acting of 
Shakespeare must oftcncst bring to lovers of Shake- 
S|)cnre. It is a pity that this should be so, but it is a 
pity which carries with it a humorous, Icfl-handcd kind 
of compensation. Although not many things are so 
had as indifferent acting of Shakespeare, not many 
things, short of an overwhelmingly pat histrionic hit, 
can help uk to form clearer ideas of the poet's mean- 
ing. Surely it must have often occuncd to Shake- 
«{>eare lovers that nothings© curiously shows the Olym- 
pian eminence of ihc dramatist as the flat failure of 



very reputable efforts to approach him. The genius 
that animates every line fascinates us irresUtibly in the 
reading, but it draws us after almost unconscious, half- 
unwitting of the sweet reasonableness of its magi 
The play is worked within us and our own move 
mind must be mure the actor than the audience; but 
in the acting, our secret emoiinns, our undeiincd im- 
pres&ioiis, take fairer shape before us, and while the 
stage play outside proceeds, we can look on this pic- 
ture and on th.it, trace connections, contrast effects 
and, judging how far the representation falls below or 
how far it rises aliove our instinctive ideal, gel a riper 
notion of .Shakespeare's mind and art. Thus, whether 
acting is poor or fine, or only indifferent honest, it caa< 
always do us this valuable service, it can give us %\ 
mea.sure to mea.sure it by. and teach us further lesso 
from the unexhausted text. 

Sheridan's £ci7r never lifts us far from a very cool 
application of this exacting mea5Ure. The emotionSi 
he evokes scarcely disturb our busy reasoning upon 
his manner of expres.sing the part. No magnetic 
influence carries our enthusiasm ca|>tivc and com(iels 
its allegiance to a masterly interpretation. Perhaps 
this is too much to ask ; for certainly SherMan is not a 
great artist. Still, he is an earnest, painstaking player. 
Feeling this and smothering our often-rising indigna- 
tion at the disconnected, garbled version of the ptay, 
the inaccurately s))oken parts, and general imbecility 
of the support, we ask ourselves patiently what is the 
trouble with this I.rar of his that it has so lost its 
charrn. 

It is elaborately " fond and foolish." It is promi- 
nently grounded and sha|)ed on one i|uality which 
belongs to Shakespeare's Lenr, on the •• unruly way- 
wardness of infirm years," and on another, a super- 
added silliness of his own, which does not at all belong 
to the (|uick-witled, lovable, dignified, and authorita- 
tive king of the play, whose impetuous heart, rash 
judgment, and slender knowledge of himself, sufficed 
to bring upon him a stupendous an<l licart-remling woe. 
Sheridan's /.car \\ tall and sp.irc of form, the wiists 
.shriveled and weak, the hands ihin and convulsive. 
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with their skinny thumbs set on them at a wide angle, 
the gait is uncertain, the voice wavering and disagree- 
able in Inne, harsh in rage ami piping in complaint. 
His whole manner empha&ize« the indiscretions and 
dotoge of old age. All this we must acknowledge 
makes an image wrought with skill. Yet the skill 
seems often misapplied. This old age is not lovely ; 
it misses a deepest stroke of pathos in losing that 
beauty of grandeur and nobility in decay which must 
have belonged to him whom Albany calls "a gracious 
»g6d man whose reverence the head-lugged bear would 
lick." 

If Shakspeare's ZMr was nothing more than Sheri- 
dan's, nothing more than "a poor, infirm, weak, and 
defipiscd old man," then not even the "monster in- 
gratitude " of his most wolfish and unnatural daugh- 
ters, the " pitiless pelting" of the wrathful night they 
shut bim out in, nor the grent breach they made " in 
his abused nature, the untuned and jarring senses 
* * Of this child-changed father," could prove circum- 
stances strong enough to so mightily shake our pity and 
inflame our sympathy. Other most moving attributes 
must make up the porirnit of this king of -.orrows, 
attributes which, like the subtle crowning touches of a 
consummate painter, stamp the work a raa-ster-piece. 

One .scene, which in Sheridan's hands was most un 
satisfactory, leads us to recognize a group of these tell- 
ing characteristics. 

Disguised A'eitt, seeking service of the king, replies, 
when Ldir asks him, — 

" l>ost thou know me, fellow ?" 
"No, sir; but you have that in your countenance 
which I would fain call master " 
'• What's that?" demands /.ear. 
"Authority,"' AVr// Answers. 

This answer m Sheridan's representation had the 
effect of a brutal joke on the empty state of the king, 
or an artful flattery of his <loting incapaliility ; while 
in Shakespeare it seems rather a touch to reveal the 
royal and loyalty-ii»spjring nature of Ltar, showing 
in despite of " necessity's shaqi pinch "and making 
a contrast with his fallen condition, sharp-edged and 
pathetic, but neither ignominiou.<i nor chagrining. ISe- 
sides, A'eiit's devotion to his king loses motive and 
beauty if we are to imagine a Leur devoid of an innate 
majesty which physical infirmity and toltcring sense 
may pitifully subdue, but cannot altogether ijuench. 

Some men are born to mastery, and such a man was 
Lear. Like others of his kind, he was not over-wise, 
" the best and soundest of his time ( had} been but rash." 
he never knew himself but slenderly, — " he still would 
manage those authorities which he (had) given away," 
the "unconstant starts" and "hideous r.ishness " of 
his " poor judgment " often appeared only " too 
grossly," and these " im|)crfections of long-engrafted 
condition" were not effaced but merged in his mad- 
ness and infirmity, — ytl to the last he was "every inch 
a king." His intelligence was uf a line grain, he took 
impressions uixm the merest hint, and his answering 
thoughts were keen and quickly stated; even his mad- 
ness was mixed with pertinency ; and that frank, rash 
heart of his. which at one choloric prompting gave all 
to his "dog hearted" daughters .ind stripped Cordelia 
of his benediction, was never humbled to the level of 
his distresses. Stung with a " sovereign shame," it 
would by nil means yield lo take him to the daughter 
he had wronged till she herself should send to bring 
him to her. Lear was of just such an imperious, gen- 
erous, and faulty mould as makes conspicuous and in- 
llucntial het>)es — heroes who challenge admiration 
even in their exCcsse* of outrageous wrath or grossest 
blemishes of ill considered judgment. Such natures 
are royal and elicit loyalty -, they carry with them a 



divine right, dependent on no nicely weighed compact 
of reason, to our fealty and our afl'cclion. They will 
ever be followed in the period of their power by para- 
sites, flatterers, and false hearted lovers who live on 
their faults and make capital of their free-handed 
abundance, but in the hour of their misfortune there 
Will still be found with them some few faithful ones, 
like honest, manly Kntt, who willingly risked life 
to do honorable service to his " enemy king," 
some genile-hcaiied fellow like the fool who 
labored lo ouljest Lmr's " heiirt-stnick injuries," and 
kept 'midst his absorbing misery one part in his heart 
yet sorry for his poor fool, yet warm with human 
kindliness. So, too, tliey may still have passive friends 
like Alhiiiiy — whom the king, rightly, had ever more 
affected than Cormvn/l — who weakly let the stronger 
evil lead them until it is almost loo late to declare a 
helpful allegiance to the right. So, too, most surely 
will they have to love them some precious, queenly 
voman like Corddia, who devote themselves to for- 
giving and forgeiiin? the wrongs they clearly recog- 
tii/ed, whocry they have " no cause — no cause " to be 
avenged, and ofler, as Coniclin olTered I.^ar, restoration 
instead of revenge, kisses in the place of poison. 

G/inter's ills are in substance almost equal to Lear's, 
but certainly in eflcct they arc as nothing in compari- 
son, Mi« slifl'cr, duller, shallower nature makes even 
his great woes half tiresome to us, while Lenr! suffer- 
ings are by his own weight always central and absorb- 
ing. His misfortunes would have been *' a sight most 
pitiful in the meanest wretch," they were "past speak- 
ing of in a king." A perception thus warrante<i by 
Shakespeare of the essentially royal nature of Lear, 
in<lelinal>ly and enticingly noble in despite of faults, 
alone Ciiuld make the tragedy so eminently pathetic as 
it is. Vet this excellent kingliness of heart and mind 
and manner Sheridan gave us small glimpse of in his 
interpretation, while he dwelt on the slightest details 
of his dotage and insanity. However, it is not with 
these details that we would hold any quarrel — it is a 
fuller, more majestic conception of the character on 
which we would iu.sist. 

Sheridan gave the prayer for nature's curses upon 
Gontril in the Garrick manner— throwing away his 
staff, coming to the front, kneeling with hands clasped, 
and pronouncing his revengeful longings with a slow 
intensity which the audience much applauded, it was 
carefully studied and well dune, but the accompanying 
contortions of fjce and waving of boily were too 
monotonously continued, and the whole business 
seemed rather a trick to effect admiration than n means 
to compel emotion. 

The last scenes were most strikingly rendered, — the 
"second childishness and mere oblivion," the slow 
consciousne.ss of his recognition of CoriUtia, later the 
old man's boasting that he had killed "the slave that 
was a hanging " her, his indifference to Kent or any 
other than his dear dead daughter, his half-benumbed 
grief and tinal relief in death, were wonderfully touch- 
ing, still, they held for us no sucb enchantment of mis- 
ery as holds us in the play. 

The secret of this comparatively jxjwerlcssness of 
Sheridan's Lear may be found in the limitations of its 
ideal beauty. It is not great, it is not satisfying, be- 
cause it represents so comniniiplace and unmagnclic a 
nature and so ignoble an old age. 

The best service it can render us is to drive us back 
once more to the plav itself, there to seek line by line 
the warrant for tho?e impressions which have often 
borne us on too spellbound to question, but never to 
feel, the charm of the irresistililc flow of the »lory. 

Charlotte Porti;k. 
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[7'Ae Stiretaiif J of Shaktsptarian Societiei art invited to Jurniih the tiiinutfs of their mrelings and tohotn 
ii of value and interest in their esiays ami discussions far publication in this department. ^ 



Oct. 27. 
Nor. 10. 
Nov. 24. 
Dec. 8. 
Dec. 22. 



March 22. 
April 5. 
April 26. 
May 10. 
Mny 24. 



Tmk Ci-irros SnAKsrEUE Society, of Clifton, 
NEAR Bristol, E.nc;lam>, commenced on Octo- 
b«r 13th, 1S83, the session of 1883-4. Tlie retiring 
President, Mr, John Williams, reacJ 3 ^>aper on " The 
Study of Shak*c>crc,"' and the rest of the evening 
was given to the transaction of miscellaneuus businesii, 

Its President for (he cotniiig year is Mi^s Constance 
O'Brien, and the plays selected for study during the 
coming session are the folluMiiig: 

• 8Sj, 7.30 p. m., Oct 20. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Reading. 

Antony and CIcop.ntra. Criticism. 
CorioLintis. Reading. 
Coriulanus. Criticism. 
Pericles. Rending. 
Pericles. Criticism. 

]8S4,Jan. 12. Cymlieline. Reading. 

Jan. 26. Cymbcline. Criticism. 

Feb. q. The Tempest. Uemling. 

Fell. 23. The Teinpe'it. Criticism. 

March 8. The Winter's Tale, Reading, 
The Winter's Tale. Criticism, 
Henry VIII. Reading, 

Henry \JII, Criticism. 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. Reading. 
The Two NoMe Kinsmen. Critici'^m. 

Oct. 4. President's Addres-s and liu^incss Meeting. 

The following critical departments have liecn estab- 
lished. It is intenilcil that at e.ich critical meeting a 
report upon each department shall he presented in con- 
nection M'ilh the piny then before the Society, 

The order in which the reports will lie taken will 
^m: determined each lime by lullol : 

Sources and Hi<.toiy, John Willi.ims; Metre and 
Aulhoirship, Miss Constance O'Hricn; Grammar; 
Shaksperc's Play-craft; .lislhetic Criticism; Histori- 
cal References; Classical and Mythical Allusions, C. 
A, Scult WaLson ; Similes and Metaphors. John Tay- 
lor ; Dress and Social Customs, Miss Florence W. 
Ilerapnth: I'lants, Leo H. Giindon; .\nimals, J. E, 
Shaw.M.Q.; Cieography; Law and Heraldry; NJedi- 
cine and Surgery, Nelson C. Dobson, F. R. CS. ; Mu- 
MC and Ballads ; Demonology and Witchcraft, Mrs, C. 
r Spencer ; Early Dramatic Representations, Francis 
F. Fox; Coins, Weights, and Measures, Mrs. John 
Maker; .Sports and Pastimes, L. M. (Jrifliths; Punsand 
J«Hts; Arts and Sciences; Anachronisms, J. W. .Mills, 
U. .^.; Rare Words and I'hrases, J. H, Tucker; Va- 
rious Readings; liiblical and Religious Allusions: 
Fine Art; Meats and Drinks. Mrs. L, M. Griffiths; 
Trade an<l Commerce; n'radilion and Folk lore; Satire 
and Irony, Rev, r)avid Fay; Oaths and Esclitmalions, 
A. K. Hud<l ; Personal Histories. 

Two of the characters in each play are chosen for 
critical comment by the .Society generally. 

The Secretary has also issued a notice to the members 
inviting them t<j intiiiialc to him their Millingm-ss to 
write in sup^>url of or in opp<isition to any of the fol- 
lowing propositions connected with the pl.iys suggested 
for the winici's study : 

Anton V and C/eofiatm.— Oct. 27, 1 883. 1. Blount's 
■* Entry " and the large percentage of weak endings in 



Antony and Cleopatra prove that it is the first of 
faier pl.iys. 

2. The abundance of incident and detail in Anlti 
and Clecpatni greatly detracts from the excellence 
the play, 

3. Cleopatra is the most wonderful of Shakespeare's 
creations of women. 

Cono/iiittis. — November 24. 1883. I. The metriQ 
characteristics of Coriolanus determine its chronoloj; 
cal position. 

2. .Shakspere's social and political views can 
gathered from Coriohnus. 

3. The sarcastic wit and shrewd good sense of Mei 
nius contrast favorably with the feeble and pomp 
garrulity of Polonius. 

Peneles. — December 22, 1SS3. I. ]i:\ Peri ties Row^ 
ley and Wilkins were joint authors with Shakspere. 

2. Shakspere's part in the romance of Pericles slion 
that his interest in the drama was declining. 

3. Ce'imon is Dr. John Hall, 
Cymlieline. — January 26, 1^84. I, A close study of 

Cymlclitie lends support to the theory of the Baconian 
authorship of the plays. 

2. The moral Ijeauty of womanhood is the all-per- 
vading idea of Cyiiibeliiie. 

3. 'The non-essential parts of CymbeVme show great 
carelessness in their treatment. 

The lempest. — February 23, 1884, I. Externa] 1 
internal teus show that The Tempest was written ab 
1610-11. 

2. Shakspere's observance of the Unities in 
'Tempest entitles it to special commendation. 

3. Shakspere's object in writing l^ie Tempest i* 
to bring forward the (juestion of the relationship off 
civili/e<l and uncivillzedraccs. 

'The Winter's Tale — March 22, 1S84. 1. A co 
parison of Tlie H'inter's T<ile with Pittuhnto is aloa 
suthcicnt to estnblish Shakspere's maivclous powers. 

2. In the Winter s Tale Shakspere meant to en- 
force the lesson of forgiveness of wrongs. 

3. Autolycus takes rank with the greatest lite 
creations. 

Henty y//l.—Apri\ 26, 1S84. I, Metrical le 
show that a large part of Henry /'///(including iii, j 
203-460; was written by Hctcher. 

2, The grandeur of England resulting from the es- 
tablishmcni of the Reformation is the governing thought 
of Henry IT I L 

3. In J/enry VlII the genius of Shakspere comes 
in and goes out with Katharine. 

The Two Nuble KiuMiieii. — May24.i&84. I. Me 
if not all, of The Two AW'/c Kintmen was written I 
Fletcher and Massingcr. 

2, The underplot in The Two Xotite Kinsmen 
thoroughly non Shaksperiaii. 

3, The departures from Chaucer which are made ■: 
The Two Xohle Kinsmen arc in accordance 
Shakspere's mo«les of Irealingoriginols. 

The foregoing likt. compiled in great measure. an«! 
often word for word, from books in the Society's li- 
brary, is meant only to be suggestive and not at all lo 
Ujr don n any limit to the subjects to be brought for- 
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ward. Discussion on pap>ers is more likely to be gen- 
eral if the titles of the papers can be announced befure- 
[ hand. 

IE West Philadelphia Shakespeare Society 
iibly the only orgnnization of its kind composed 
exclusively of ladies. Il consists of some twenty-four 
members, and meets every Monday afternoon from 
three o'clock till six. Its method of study is to cast 
the (»arts among the members some days before the 
meettng, and to read one act or more in an afternoon. 
Especial .iltenlion 'is given to elocution and the proper 
pronunci.\iion of the words. The text is then critically 
examined, and the remaining time is given to the rc,id- 
ing and discussion of critical essays on the characters 
and .esthetic beauties of the play. During the session 
I of 18S2-S3, it read A'ing John, Afidsummer A'ii^i/'s 
Dream, h'iihurj ihc StionJ. Taming of the Skrnv, 
I/eitry IV [Purls J ami 11), and Henry V. It has 
[Commenced the ses--ion of TSS3-4 with Henry /'/. 
; The nucleus of a library has been formed, and the 
Society intends to enlarge it by many additions in the 
near future. Its officers are : 

President — Mrs. George VV. Kendrick. 
Vice-President — Mrs. George W. Smith, 
.-ecretary — Mrs. John McCullough. 
Treasurer — Mrs. L. D. Judd. 

The GRF.E.NSBtjRG (Pa ) Shakespeare Society is 
com|)osed of some fiftt-en memliers of the various pro- 
fessions, who meet at slated intervals to join with their 
brethren in every land in the study of the great pott. 
An aclrve interest in l'>e study of Shakespeare is there- 
fore re<iuire<l of all ap|ilicanls for membership. It has 
lifl its past scv-ions finished the itudy of the Al/rdtunt 
\ pf Venice, Hamlet, Olhetln, ami M^uliel/i. ami is at 
present occupied with the perusal of Henry the Eighlli. 
-More attention is given to an a'sthetic study of the 
[plays than to a textual critici-m, although the Club in- 
ftcnds to make that a prominent feature of future work. 
Its memtHfrs are : 
Dr. J. W Anewalt; Alexander Coulter, civil en- 
gineer; Hilary S. IJrunal, editor; Edward P. Kenly. 
Esi|,. merchant ; W. H. Young, altorneyat law ; Silas 
A. Kline, District Attorney; G. D.illas Albert, author 
and alturncy; John A. I.alta, ex-l.ieuicnaiit Governor 
of Pennsylvania; Prof. J. R. Spiegel, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Dr. J. W, B, Kamerer. 
Its officers arc: 

President — A. D. McConnell, altorneyallaw. 
Vice-President — Hon. J. A. Hunter, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 



Vice-President — John D. Keenan, E.sii. 
Treasurer — Frank Cowan, attorney-at-law. 
.Secretary — James B. Laux, editor. 

James B. Lau.x. 

The Shakesi'Eare Club, Montreal.— The first 
monthly meeting of the Shakespeare Club was held 
upon November 5th, Mons. E. Lafleur in the chair. 
The play of "Julius Cesar," the subject of the Club's 
reading during the previous month, being before the 
meeting, Mr. 1'. D King read a paper declaring for 
BrutUk as the hero of the play, pointing out that public 
duty was the keynote of his chaiatlcr, but that possi- 
bility was for him a sufficient ground of action The 
similarity in thought and style between the play and 
"Macbeth'' and "Hamlet" was also pointed out, as 
well as the difiicalty the reader felt in accounting 
for Brutus' yielding to Cassius. In the discussion that 
followed. Messrs. N. Ricllc and II .\bbolt vindica- 
ted the character of Ca&stus from the aspersions cast 
upon it by the reader. Mons. E. Lafleur then intro- 
duced the subject of "the morality of assassination'' 
suggested by the play, pointing out the con!>ensus of 
ancient writers in favur of the assassination of tyrants, 
and the difficulty of accounting for the difference of 
sentiment with regard to it in modern times. In the 
discussion that followed, the .Secretary suggested .is an 
element of the problem, the fact of the higher sanctity 
attaching to Inini.-in life in modem times. Mr. F. 
McLcnn.Tn then iniriwUiced the subject of " the true 
sphere and aim of the drama," illustrating his remarks 
by an interesting selection from the preface lo Victor 
Hugo's " Ruy Bias," which elicited a lively discussion 
as til the general truth of the historical philosophy of 
the distinguished Frenchman. 

R. VV. B<xiDLE, Hon. Sec, 

The .\von Shakespeare Sooetv, which was in- 
advertently located in the last number of Shakrspe,\ri- 
ANA in New York city, but Mhich has its actual situs 
ill Topeka. Kansas, commenced its fourteenth year of 
study on Octol>cr IM by the election of K. M. F. Ran- 
dolph, I'resiilenI ; Mrs. C \. Brown, VicePresiilenI, and 
Mi-s Lucy D. Kingman, Secretary. At the fnjlowing 
meeting, Mr. A. K. KoJgers gave a biographical skclch 
of Shakespeare. At the meetmg of (.>ctober zglh, Mr. 
\V. II. Kos^inglon gave a succinct account of the 
Shakespeare- 1 lacon controversy, and at the meeting of 
November 1 2th, Mr C. J. Brown plea>.anlly entetlained 
the Society with an essay upon "The Sources of the 
Subjects of the Comedies." 

A. II. Thompson. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S BONES.* 



Thp importance of exhuming whatever may be 
found in Shakespeare's grave has lately been set forth 
in a thin, small-fpiarto volume of forty-eight pages, 
published in London by Triihner & Co., and liearing 
the dismal title at the head of this article. In order 
, the reading public may know the authority of this 
publication, the author's name is thus fully stated upon 



the title-page of his book : " C. M. Ingleby, LL. D., V. 
P. R.S. L., Honor.iry Member of the German Shake- 
speare Society, and a Life-Trustee of Sh.ike>ipeare's 
Birthplace, Museum, anil New Place, at Slratford-upon- 
Avon." A very considerable |)ortinn of this book is 
devoted lo the relation of various cxhum.nlions of nota- 
ble people, fourteen (ages of the forty-eight telling the 
story, from Maemiltani Afagasine for May. 1863, of 
the death and burial of Schiller and the collection and 
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disposal of his skeleion twenty years afterward ; And 
this is, in fact, to those wlio have never twfore read it, 
the most interesting fK>r ion of the book, though the 
interest thus excited is not of a pleasing kind, but star- 
tles as by the horrible nature of some of the circum- 
slauccs. The instances cited are brought forward for 
the puqwse of showing that the exhumation of the 
remains of a great man is not a new thing, and that 
'• It ii too late for Ihe most reveicmial and scrupulous 
to object." After this latter remarkable prop«isilion 
follows a statement equally remarkal>le : "When a 
man has tieen long in the grave, there are prolubly no 
family feeling* to be wo\m(lcd by *uch an act;" that is, 
ail in>-asion of the sanctity of the grave. Why should 
family feelings be wounded, in any case, by the exhu- 
mation of the remains of a relative ? J)r. Ingleby, 
(broughout his book, has so completely ignored thought 
or mention of the laceration of the fcclin;;s of those 
who love Shakespeare, which would occur if this plan 
that he is advocating were carried into effect, that wc 
arc at a loss to understaml why he should refer to fam- 
ily feelings. Is there any other so imporlant reason 
vfhy family feelings would lie wounded, in such a case, 
as because of the love a family have for the memory 
of a dead relative? Surely none. Hut is not our love 
of Shakespeare of the satire character as family love? 
and even more of an active sentiment than the ordinary 
tnetnories of the dead ? 

This is tht defect of the hofik; it leaves sentiment 
out of the argument when the case is especially one 
that calls fiirth sentiment. Few persons, probably 
none, have been w widely loved and venerated, after 
family and social tics and the active, living relations of 
men were cut by death, is -Shakopcare. He holds the 
hearts of the world, of living men and women, by the 
greatness of his own heart. Need I say love is differ- 
ent from admiration when I wish to call attention to 
tlie fact? Many |>crsons of transcendent genius have 
l>ecn admired by succeeding generations; a few have 
|)ccn loved. The power of the heart, like that of the 
brain — to use Common forms of distinction — is immor- 
tal. Out of the graves of the inighty dead boll) extend 
lines of communication to the living, making the ages 
blenil in spite of time. Shakespeare is hrveJ. It is not 
that he was the wonderful dramatist, the magic ptiets 
llic broad-lhoughtcd sage, that we feel such tenderness 
for the man come to us out of his works. It is the 
sympathetic |yjwer which he possessed, the magnetic 
influence of which survives in his works, and, emanat- 
ing thence, exerts iu mysterious force to claim and draw 
our love. It is heart afjjjealing to heart in the same 
way as happens between personal friends and in fami- 
lies. •• No family feelings to be wounded '." All 

^Etifilish-speaking people and many, many others are 
Bf the family of Shakespeare. As there aie instances, 

'in families, of those that are not much moved by kin- 
dred love, or who arc engrossed in certain pursuits 
to the partial extinction or forgetfulncss of it, so there 
are those who are not conscious of being drawn to 
Sh.-ikcspeare; but these are Ihe exceptions to the rule. 
I liclieve the learned anthor, who has wiitten this Eng- 
lish book now under consideration, would find that he, 
bimsclf. has feelings to be wounded if his proposed 
ihumation plan were carried to effect ; and would 
eel the dead ixjei's reproach — yes, even some influence 
^oiii that epitaph cut into the stone over the grave, no 

noggerel, as some have thoughtlessly named it — in 
pite of his membership in many learned societies and 
desire to set vexed ipieslions at rest. Be this as it 
may. it is undoubtedly true that hi^ proposed plan calls 
up feelings of rcpU);nance and indignation in many 
he.irtJ. A friend is assailed, one no longer able to 
defend himself except by his friends. The talisman 



that has so long ke|)t off the invader is now declared 
of no right power — " Ben Jonson, the probable author." 
It is needless to say Shakespeare cares not ncno for his 
remains. It is not the dead .Shakespeare that wouli 
feel the outrage, hut the living one — the Shakespea; 
in our hearts; not the man Shakespeare who died ii 
1616, but the myriad hearts that beat to-day with feel 
ings which he has inspired. 

We, who love .Shakespeare, have a right to dema 
that no one shall strike at our idol through his grave 
and we do demand it. The learned Doctor would m 
deface our idol, but would find proof of his authenlici 
that might put his defamers at a disadvantage. Wi 
want no proof. Shakespeare is his own proof; 
we, his lovers, arc his witnesses. What other d 
man can call up such a host ? The learned Dock 
would establish his portrait. In the interest of sciem 
this is unnecessanc. Shakespeare could not have hi 
a narrow, ignoble head, a receding forehead, a we, 
or a wicked face. His .skull would show his power 
intellect, or it would not be his. If this is not 
our science is worth nothing, and all progress in I 
knowledge of craniology has been in a wrong dire 
tion and utterly in vain. Nor do his lovers need thi 
revelation of a new portrait or any indorsement of an 
old one, A style of face has come down to us which 
we know as the Shakespearian face — there are seve 
delineations of the features out of which we make 01 
ideal of the poet. It is really that he piaints his own 
portrait. Wc have given us a certain form of face 
but the variations of features are such that wc arc not 
compelled to accept as his any absolutely defined de 
tails. This gives play to our imaginations, and they 
are helped by those marvelous creations that speak out 
of our poet's drama< as no other characters have ever 
spoken. liainlet, King Lear, Othello, Tortia, Col 
delia, Imogen, and all their brotherhood and sLsl 
hood paint for us the fwet's features. No; wc wa: 
no mejre jioitraits than we have; they are enoug] 
Shakespeare painted by his own characters upon tl; 
face, which we find to be his because it has in it tbi 
possibilities of his genius, presents more beauiirul fe 
lures, better to be l>eloved, than any canvas couli 
possibly show, than any measurement uf a skull ecu' 
possibly indicate. Our poet's own Contemporary coi 
prehended how much more beautifully and accurate! 
.Shakespeare was portrayed by his works ihan by hi 
pictures when he wrote, 

" Reader, look 
Npl on hit picture, bm hii buok." 

We have his picture more truly Ihan that of any man 
that lived so long ago as he did. It is not paintings of 
features only that make a portrait, it is what wc see i| 
those features, their expression, their sentiment ; anfl 
our ideal face of Shakespeare is tilled with nobler senii 
ments than adorn the face of any other man howeve 
skillfully painted by a Reynolds, Kncller, Lcly, Rep 
brandt, Vandyke, or Kubcns. It is this fullness 
sentiment, belonging to our ideal, that makes us dn 
satisfied with any painted head, any engraving of 
poet, because the artist falls so far short in sentiment < 
liim he would delineate. 1 would rather hang in my 
library an ideal painted by an enthusiastic lover of the 
poet than any cold portrayal of features however per- 
fectly authenticated by a faultless pedigree. 

As we need no proof, no new portraiture, there it 
absolutely no rexson, except of curiosity, for breaking 
open the grave of Stratford. The instances of the re- 
moval of bones of the dead, which are related in Dr. 
Ingleby's book, are little hkely to bring his readers into 
favoring the project they are intended to help. Who 
would not rather think of SchUler's grave as undislurlicd 
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in a quiet church, where enthusiastic lovers of his poetry 
might come, like pil|»nms to a shrine, than have in re- 
membrance thai horrid search for his bones amcmg ihe 
scattered remains of many dead bodies, some festering, 
like Tybalt's, in their shrouds, and others shroudless 
-with disjoiMlcd bones ; or follow his skeleton to a public 
museum where it was kept among rare coins and other 
curiosities f Is such a narrative of the adventures of a 
skeletnn likely to make us in love with the thought of 
disinterring uur poet ? Or does this thought grow into 
our favor by being told of Raphael's skeleton " exhibited 
publicly in a glass case where multitudes thronged to 
the church to look upon it" ? or of Milton's remains, 
more than one liunrlred years after his death, possibly 
exhiliited to the public for two days ? or of Cromwell's 
skull stolen from his grave in the field of Nasliy, and 
exhibited at No. 5 Mead Court, Old Bond Street? or 
of Swedcnliorg's ear in the possession of a doctor, and 
his skull hawked about l.onvlon ? or of Ben Jonson's 
skull claimed by several, and duplicated or reduplicated 
in some inysterinus way ? I do not find myself grow- 
ing into the Doctor's project by reading this, nor do I 
believe such recital is likely ti • help the cause for which 
this book was written. 

Digging up graves is at best an unplc.-isant business, 
an<l, even wben we have no interest in the remains so 
di<.turbrd, stirs up feelings of abhorrence in our bosoms. 
Hamlet s.iys : 

" To die — to sleep — 
To (Iccp! pcrcharcc to drc.->m !" 

Although a dead man dream not of it, yet to the living, 
n resurrectionist's spade is an ugly dream, and one we 
care not to think of. 

We are nowhere, perhaps, so startlingly affected by 
Hamlet's vagaries as when he leaps into Ophelia's 
grave. It is an act every way unbecoming, a madman's 
act. Laertes has preceded the Prince, to clasp once 
more hi^ dead si-ster in his arms, and to give to her his 
l.nst adieu before committing her body to eternal silence. 
Hamlet brings the racket of the world, the tumult of 
the angry and conflicting passions of men, into the 
grave of the jioor girl who has sought in it her only 
refuge and rest. This shocks us in the extreme ; for 
the grave should be restful ; the peacefulness of it is 
often called for by those tired of the turmoil and vexa- 
tions of the world. It should be sacred. If not for 
the sake of the memories of the dead, then for the sake 
of those who are living, but who look forward to a 
pc.iccful rest from the worries of men, which w< hope 
death may sometime bring us. 

No: neither the cause of science, the lack of a cer- 
tified likeness, nor any other consideration warrants the 
project advocated by Dr. Ingleby's book; and that 
author " needs to be told," what he seems most inno- 
cently ignorant of, that hi> proposed exhumation of the 
poet's remains appears to a vast number of that poet's 
lovers a dishonoring of his memory. The Doctor in- 
stances Peter Bell's failure to see in a primrose aught 
but a weed in flower. Peter BcU's case is not singu- 
lar : there arc others, even in the membership of learned 
societies, who do not see what is very plain to the ap- 
preciation of many. Besides the voices which we hear 
with ears of ticsh, the Doctor intimates that there are 
voices which science inleipret.s for us. This is very true ; 
but this is nut all: there arc still other voices which 
spe.ik to our heart!, interpreted by our loves, and have 
OS much right to be heard and obeyed as those speaking 
in the ciuse of science. Shall we not listen, then, 
when they tell nur hearts that it is not right, befitting 
our love, nor seemly, to disturb our beloved poet's 
grave? We cannot choose but listen when they cry 



out how unbecoming it is in any one, and especially in 
one who has ably illustrated Shakc-speare's text aud 
characters with his graceful pen and active intellect, to 
now come forward as a grave-breaker, and, in that 
peaceful and venerated church at Stratford, over the 
grave of the noblest and dearest of poets, to cry with 
freiuicd Romeo: 

*' Thou ilctmabic maw, thou womb of death, 
Goriged witK fhe dcArc^t morsel of the CArth, 
Thus I enforce lliy roiien jawi to cpen." 



W. Leiciiton, J», 



IHE ANIMAL 



LORK OF .SHAKESPEARE'S 
TIME.* 



Men in every age must be inteipreled by their proper 
historic conditions, and in consequence of this indis- 
pensable law which underlies modern criticism, the 
activity of uur time has been directed to nothing more 
lh.in to the restoration of the past. Zealous specialists 
with unwearying industry have disclosed vestiges of 
obsolete thought and action all along the track of lite- 
rary development. We have studied the age of Eliza- 
beth unlil Us life is better known to us than are the 
forms of culture developing about us at this hour. It 
is, nevertheless, impossible to exhaust all the vast and 
varied resources uf a robust civiliz.ition, and llie present 
volume contains the valuable results of very interest- 
ing, novel, and laborious researches. Nineteen chap- 
ters and live hundred pages have been necessary to 
classify and describe more than half a thousand crea- 
tures of the animal kingdom familiar to the English of 
the close of the sixteenth and early part of the seven- 
teenth century. In her brief and [^lointed preface the 
author defines her purpose as an aticmpt "to bring 
together' in an accessible form waifs and strays o? 
information collected from various sources, relating to 
medi;vval natural history, so far as animal life is con- 
cerned," and adds: " .-V knowledge of the state of 
natural science during the period in which our great 
dramatist lived may be gained not only from the writ* 
itkgs of naturalists and antiquarians, but from similes, 
allusions, and anecdotes introduced into the plays, 
poems, and general literature of England during the 
latter half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century." To none of her predecessors 
in this field has the author been so largely indebted as 
to Edmund Harting, T/if Oittilholoj^' of SAntespenre, 
tS~i. Subordinate to this work she has found Robert 
Patterson, T/ie Jnsecis MfntiimtJ in Shakupearei 
Pli}ys, 1S4S, and Bessie Mayou, A Natural History of 
Sluikfsftarc, iSy^, to some extent serviceable. The 
author has also been assisted by a few of the most 
prominent members of the new Shakspere Society, 

The time of Shakespeare had no science. "ITiere 
was then no systematic conception of the workings of 
nature, no recognition of the unity and order of events 
throughout the universe. Bacon had not yet thought 
out the initial principles of investigation that were to 
prepare the way for the resplendent group of physical 
sciences of the nineteenth century, but there was extant 
a growing belief in human rcKitions with the things of 
nature. Montaigne defended the proposition that man 
shares with the other inhabitants of the earth every 
pas<.ion that he possesses, and refused to interpret the 
intelliyence of animals by instinct alone. Not only 
was scientific method unknown, but the means of per- 
sonal observation in the animal world were exceed- 
ingly rare; menageries were few and small, the popu- 
lar literature, exaggerated travelers' tales, perpetuated 
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the grotesque imaginations of the Middle Ages, and 
the educated clashes, although abundantly cmlowed 
with curioiity, nevertheless accepted without iiuestion 
iheabiiurd conjectures and unfounded gue'^ses of I'liny. 
The accumulation of superstitions aisociated with the 
tribrs of animals wiis augmented and strengthened hy 
the unhesitating acceptance as ahsuluie truth of the 
error? in the natural history contained in the Bible, and 
the blunders made by the Scripture translators. T/ie 
Artiiuiil Lore of Shitkaptare i Timt is therefore an 
important and valuable chapter in the history of tradi- 
tions and " myths of observation." Wherever man 
hus exercised the power of thought, he has invested 
ihe objects directly accessible to .sense with fabulaus 
attributes derived from the aspects of human character 
and circumstance. Shakespeare has made a subtle 
and surprising use of this folk lure, and close study of 
it is indispensable to a proper appreciation of some of 
his most swccping'thoughts. Fable i> always more 
than history and yields more to the student. Exacti- 
tude of knowledge, the prose of life, could not exist 
without the capability of humanity to creife Ic- 
(;cnds, the poems of ejcistence. Ho* these supersti- 
tions arose, how It came that men accepted them for 
truths, why it is that they live on unchanged by centu- 
ries and pass with silent fuotsTeps over continents and 
sca.s, these questions open up to us on every page of 
Miss f'hip^on's book. 

The chief value of the work to us as sttidents of 
Shakespeare is, in the first place, that it aims to put 
C'iRipleiely in our possession the aggregate knowledge 
of the animal kingdom that wat extant in the age of 
Elii^abcth. Until we are able to take such a compre- 
hensive survey as the present work affords of the sum 
of information open tn the poet, it is irapij.>tsible for 
us to determine how far Shakespeare participated in 
the beliefs common in his time, and in what measure 
he transcended the special influences at work around 
hitn, and endowed flower and beast with a meaning in 
contrast to that accepted by hi> associates. 

The second valuable aspect of a compilation of this 
kind i« the extent to which it improves our raelho«ls of 
Studying the growth of .Shakespeare's thought and 
tpower. \11 the great things of mind and h.iiid are a.sso- 
fciated closely with the events in the life of their author. 
lOnty the cariliiial incidents in the career of Shake- 
speare arc known lo iia, and it remains to tin.i1ly con- 
nect these circuniMances with the increase of energy 
and knowledge displayed in the chronolucicnl succes- 
sion of the dr.>mas. The most important events in 
human life ore not thos,e most apparent. The pro- 
foundest influences upon personal destiny may be 
iibrought home from a solitary walk, or may dawn upon 
' the mind in the scclu.sion of the study. When Shake- 
speare left " thiU best .icademy, his mother's knee," na- 
ture was more his teacher than the pedant of Ihe school. 
Every creeping thing in the wooils of Warwick, every 
blossoming flower and storm-scarred tree, t.iU'^ht him 
mure things than were dreamt of in the philosophy of 
Wittenberg. Before he was summoned to meet the 



power-imparting trials of l.ondon life, Shakespeare was 
organising and adorning his nature at Stratford wif 
his first rontanlic readings in " n.ilure's infinite book 
secrecy " These early forms of culture had a detei 
mining influence upon the character and versatility of 
his thought, and were never throughout life entire' 
obliterated. In answer to the i|uesiiiin why Shaki 
spe.ire abounds so much more than his coiitcinporarii 
in animal metaphors and similes, Miss Phipson poin' 
to his larger sympathy with nature, but also thinks that 
possibly his deeper study of the problems concerning 
the origin and destiny of humanity led him to connect 
man more closely with his fellow-inhabitants of the e.nilh. 
We learn from one chapter that Shakes|)e.tre " in no 
one instance mentioned with appreciation the moral 
qualities of the dog." tvery dog is lo him a cur wh 
normal condition is to snarl and bite. Recently in ll 
English men of Letters Series, Professor Huxley a]^ 
proved Shakespeare's idea of the dog's total dcjiravity 
He said; " One of the most curious pcculiarilies of the 
dog's mind is its inherent snobbishness, shown by the 
regard paid lo external respectability. The dog w 
harks furiously at a beggar will let a well-dressed mi 
p.iss him without opposition." [ffituif, p. 104, cf. l.ci 
IV, vi, 159.) This Oriental dislike for the dog gives 
the sharjiness lo tortured Lear's exclamation: 

Tllc lilllc tiugt and all, 
Tni)r, BUnch, And Sweetheart, *ec, they turk at mc— iLear UI. 

vi.65.) -^ 

Space does not permit us to cull out the many intc _ 
esting references that throng the pages of Mis* Fhip- 
son's book. Of every animal that ever passed under 
the ob.serving eye of Shakespeare, she has somelhii] 
to tell us. We read of Ihe monkey that runaway jesMO 
got in exchange for a tur<|uciise ring, of the bat ihs? 
Iwre Ariel in hii flight after suramer,of the thorny hedge 
hogs that lay tumbling in the b.irefoot way of brutish 
Caliban, of the Irish wolves that howled against the 
moon, of the fox "which lives by subtlety." of the fer- 
ret with the liery eyes, of the "quarrclous" weasel, the 
otter that's '• neither fish nor llesh," the "arm'd ihino- 
ccros and llyrcin tiger," the elephant that '• hath 
joints but none for courtesy," the " melancholy" hare, 
the '• earth delving" conies that emerge from their bue 
rows after rain, and of the wise rats that <|uit tlie rolt« 
carcass of I'rospcro's unrigged boat. Here, loo, 
find the "ribald crow," ihe hedge-sparrow that " fed 
the cuckoo so long that it had its hea'l bit off by its 
young,"' the starling "taught to spkcak nothing ~ 
' .Mortimer,'" the lark that " sings hymns at heaven^ 
gate," the "princely" eagle, and the owl, " the fall 
bellman which gives the sttrn''-t good-night." Not 1 
we recogniie the trout "that must be caught with lidfJ 
ling," the chub "which some athevin call, fooil to the 
tyrant pike," the " crooked backed " dolphin, and the 
" ravin'<l salt .sea shark." The entire survey of medi- 
xval natural history closing with the fabulous mer- 
maid, the "deathdarting eye" of cockatrice, and the 
monsters that breed in the imperious sea. S. 
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, EUa k. Co. aaaoBBOc Skjiktsft^re t PnJt- 
I Im tkt Emg&k Drtmm, by J. A. Sfimwd*. 

teoond oUtaom of W« 
SbBkapeauc't Boma. 

KmI Ktacfea win pohlbk al Vienitt. Ettfluck* 
KtmttdtMmtem im OfsfrrrrifA twr ttit SAitiujl<e»rr't, 
by Dr. Johsaacs Mcusocr of Mesn*. 

M. P>«t Supferkas bem ^leadutg hk samnier vaca- 
tioB M Mantle ^ Ouictdc). H« is aboot to issue a 
■ew edititM of U* Skaknftare et tamtifuitt. 

<^it..y..« . v^ plajred fot the first lime at Athens 
dariac ibe put samaer. IftmUi and Marhetk, trmitf- 
iMed Ibf U. Oeactrias Bikelas, were proented. M. 
flilrfUt ha» Badotakea to tns&late (he whole of 
Sbaheipeaic into GnA.. Hitherto there have been 
only partial tianfiaiions. 

Iialj't i«o Doa eninciit tragedians are devoting 
■acb vf their time to literary pursuits. Kos&i is lran&- 
lifilM; Jalina Caeux into Itilian, and Salvini will pul>- 
Bdk M ihe Famfulia eUlla Dominua a series of articles 
Ml Ihe Shakespearian characters he has personated in 
U* loag and cventfal dramatic career. 

Un. tfenry Pna, the editress of the Promu: of Lord 
Jhffm, will shortly pal>Ii»h a Ufc of Francis Bacon, 
pocf. philoaopher. and dramatist. The book is in- 
twUwf la ibow, among other things, a remarkable 
■fciwutt between the facts of Lx>rd Bacon's life and 
the npposed chronology of Shakespeare's plays. 

of nggesUons that the st^ne over 
fs grave ia not the original grave-stone. Dr. 
tlalli«c!l-Ph)>*'r'->- ">fi i.ihfT Shakespeaiijn schoUrs 
have iiM|iec!' monument, and lind that 

tke frethnesi n is due to some unknown 

ImmI rcaewittK the worn letteni. The stone was the 
— le aa if it had never been disturbed. 

We take ei^at pleasure in saying that the author of 
dw bcaolifaT sonnet on .Shakcsfieare in the laM numl>er 
arSttAKE»ruKl^«(A wa« Mr. William I.eighton. Jr., nf 
WbediAg, Wc«t Virginia, a poet of markcil ability, 
•ad a Shakeapearian who has gained the esteem of all 
•choiars, not lew \rf his admirable woik on "The 
Ssbjectiooof Hamlet," than by liii " Sketch of Shake 
speare. 

An Miitioa of ColtriJ/fi i J.ekturts un Shaktspt'are is 
noonnoRl by l'><-ll >V Sor.s. to which will be added the 
tares delivered in iSll-ij, as taken down by the 
: John Payne Collier, ]Lv\. These will be supple- 
Bted by Crabbc Robmson's Ijiief reports of five lec- 
tures, an<l will contain also some lectures delivered by 
Coleridge al Bri\to) in 1814, which have been brought 
to lij;ht bjf the researches of Mr. George, and which 
hare never been hiiherln published. The whole com- 
pilation is Slid to have an important bearing on the 
Collier coiilnivcrsy. 

Henry Irting in a reply to a luast at a farewell ban- 
•juet in Liierpool juu prior to his departure lo Amer- 
ica laid : " We can do no greater injustice to 3 true 
aftl« than to suppose that lie lingers fondly ujjon what 
he ha* done. He is ever thinking of what remains 
64 



' strmng lowatd an ideal it may i»r«cr1 
bomUc 10 realire. A fitieaii of nioc >«^ ■ ■< " a <' 
fckadof WiDiaaiCliailaMacxeady.ai hi 

■t his inal pcifcr^«iic« «f Hitwlrt ijrj 

over, tke cwsaaa had faDen. and ' 
tadly tfatnkiaig that forlbe last time Sc: - i .^.ie-:lii&i 
lov«d part. Alnoat nacooscknisly. £« he 
olThti velvet mantle and laying it a.ude, be 1 
NvrttU'i ««tds : * Good-Bight, sweet priace,' sa 
taming to his friend, ' Ah,' said hc^ ' I am jml I 
ning to rcallic the swcctneas. the uodcmess, I ' 
Ucaeas eftbe dttncter.' " 

The a nn o un cement of the death of I- 
nets, widdi sad event took place ai 
country seat, in the suburbs of Phil.-! 
30th of October last, was heard with , 
and sorrow by the fratrr- ■ ' -'lake 
of which she was so la 

many social charms, \_ mpli 

hoed tastes, which an ample wealth 
cultivate and gratify, ^e was not ur. 
maid of Belmont," of whom the great poet, 1 
dearly loved, has written. She wa* \ 
and an invaluable C' ' 
■lushsnd, Homce Ho" 
t-uiii.'jnij.iiLC of Shakespeare's poirTii> 
that of her sister Shakespearian, Mr^ 
Had she given to the world as the h. 
nothing more than this Conciirdance. she wvatdl 
placed the fraternity ander a debt of the heavl 
gation. Her death was nai uncKpccted am] wal'1 
happy release from cunlinuous pain, 

" T>icn the i« «rdl ind ttMbias am l>c ill. 
\nA bcT immortal part with the »ngels li ^ r-« 

Mr. F. C. Burnand has had another "happy thix 
That is, be calls it happy. The l.ondou critics 
It is a notion he has that Shakespeare's Trmf^ 
tains fustian enough for a modem burb- 
has brought out at the Ciaily Theatre, 
the outcry this proposition li" ■-.- 
erary society this audacious, 

to explain, but he has only ? . 

business more notable, and in calling Oown ut<< 



which for Courtesy's sake we may c.i'! 
righteous indignation of the Sain 
an august and solemn pleasure nt 
the Rnir-.v has taken the trouble to r\ 
and expose the imbeciliiie; of Mr. But 
tions as regards the Tempest, summing 
discussion with these apppniriale lines ; 



bcfl 



' 'Ti* indec: 

To sec li 

TakcijTtii. 

Aud judsc 



? of ijwu 



by pu;)py-Ju4; 



NAlnti 



However, the pressureof two columns -''•'■- 
simrtive disdain may not suffice to cru 
Contemplating this possibility and th^ 
popul.iriliesof t'lie degraded stage, let 1: 
congratulate ourselves that the great m < 
more inviolable than his «kull. Dr. liiy;tl,y oiayl 
amine Shakespeare's lioncs. but what shjillow-ioiad 
funster can fathom his ideas.' 




i'.rrpienjinn oi »i'.' 
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THE CHAKDOS rORTKAIT. 



III. THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 

Perhaps the liest known of all the por- 
traits professing to represent Shakespeare is 
the Chandos. Certainly it is the most famil- 
iar to the large mass of people. The cheap 
plaster cast, hawked about the streets by the 
Italian image vender, is modelled after this 
portrait, while the handsome bronze that one 
puts over his clock has the same features. In 
a word, the Chandos is the popularly accepted 
representation of Shakespeare. How this 
has come about it would be difficult to say, 
unless it be that the public would not have 
the Stratford bust or the Droeshout engraving. 
Those are both well authenticated, and are 



the only two that are, but they have not met 
with popular favor like the Chandos. 

In Septeml»er. 1848, the Earl of Ellesmere 
purchased the Chandos portrait at the sale of 
paintings, etc., belonging to the Duke of 
Buckingham, for three hundred and fifty-five 
guineas, and in March, 1856, he presented it 
to the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

The catalogue of that collection contains 
the following information concerning this 
portrait: "The Chandos Shakespeare was 
the pro]>erty of John Taylor, the player, by 
whom, or by Richard JUirbadge, it was 
painted. The pictute was left by the former, 
in his will, to Sir William D'Avenant. After 
his death it was bought by Betterton, the 
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actor, upon whose decease, Mr. Keck, of the 
Temple, purchased it for forty guineas, from 
whom it was inherited by Mr. NichoIIs, of 
Michenden House, Southg.ite, Middlesex, 
whose only daughter married James, M.irquis 
of Caernarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, 
father to Anna Eliza, Duchess of Bucking- 
ham." 

The John Taylor referred to above is prob- 
ably a mistake for Joseph Taylor, as there 
wa.s no John Taylor who was an actor. Per- 
haps, however, John Taylor, the painter, is 
intended. He painted two jjortraits of Taylor, 
the Water poet, which are in the Picture 
Gallery at Oxford. They liear the words 
"John Taylor pinx. 1655," and are said to be 
painted in the same style as the Chandos 
portrait. 

After the picture had been purchased by 
the Earl of Ellesmere, the late Mr. John 
Payne Collier read a paper concerning it, l>e- 
fore the old Shakespeare Society, exhibiting 
the portrait to the members at the same time. 
Mr. Collier inclined to the belief that it was 
painted by Richard Burbadge, the actor, who 
possessed some skill in painting. Biirbadge's 
portj-ait, painted by himself, is at Dulwich 
College, and Mr. Collier thought that it bore 
evidence of having been painted in a similar 
manner. This has been denied, however, by 
H. Rodd, who was a good judge of old pic- 
tures. He says that both pictures are of the 
one period, that they have both been care- 
lessly cleaned, and that they have both been 
retouched ; but that the portrait of Burbadge 
is not well drawn or colored, and that as a 
work of art it does not compare well with the 
Chandos portrait. Rodd believed that the 
latter was painted by Cornelius Jansen. This 
is not probable, however, as he is supposed 
not to have come to England before 161 S, 
when he took up his residence in Blackfriars. 
The tnjth is, the painter of the Chandos 
portrait is not known, and, it is only reason- 
able to presume, he never will be. 

Mr. Collier stated that the next owner of 
the portrait was Joseph Taylor, but he said 
nothing about his having painted it. 

Sir William D'Avenant is reputed to have 
been the next possessor of this portrait, and 
there seems to be a peculiar appropriateness 
in thus attributing to his possession the 
alleged portrait of him to whom tradition has 
assigned a nearness of kin — though not in a 
legal manner. 

On the death of D'Avenant his principal 
creditor, John Otway,5old his personal prop- 
erty, and this portrait was included in the 
sale. Betterton, the actor, purchased it, and 
while it was in his possession Sir Godfrey 
Kneller made a copy from it which he pre- 




sented to Drvden. In return Dryden sent 
the painter some verses commencing : 

" Shttke${>ejire, thy gift, I place before ray sight ; 

Wicli awe I ask his blessing as I write ; 

With reverence look on his majestic face, 

Proud to be less, but of his godlike race. 

His sou! inspires me, while thy praise I write, 

And I, like Teuccr under Ajax, fight ; 

Bids thee, through me, be bold ; with dauntless breast 

Contemn the bad and emulate the best : 

Like his, thy criticks in the attempt are lost, 

When most Uiey rail, know thou, tliey envy most." 

Dryden's copy of the portrait afterwards 
came into the ]70ssession of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and Dr. Waagen, in the //// Treasures of 
Great Britain, states that it shows " the same 
features as those in the Chandos picture." 

Other copies have been made, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in 1760, for Bishoj) Newton; by 
Ozios Humphrey, in 178^^, for Malone, which 
is now in the possession of the Garrick Club; 
and an anonymous copy, in 1768, which was 
presented by Capell to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

To return to the history of the original 
Chandos jiortrait : It next became the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Barry, the celebrated actress, 
who afterwards sold it for forty guineas to Mr. 
Robert Keck, of the Temple, London ; but 
Steevens sneeringly says of this sale, that 
"from the price of forty guineas paid for 
the supi)Osed jwrtrait of our author to Mrs. 
Barry, the real value of it should not be in- 
ferred. The possession of something some- 
what more animated than canvas might have 
been included, though not specified, in a bar- 
gain with an actress of acknowledged gallan- 
try." 

A Mr. Nicoll, Nicholl, or NichoIIs was the 
next owner (his name is sjjelled in a variety 
of ways by different writers), and his daugh- 
ter marrying James, Marquis of C.icrnarvon, 
afterwards Duke of Chandos, it descended to 
their daughter, Anna Eliza, Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos. At the sale of the 
Duke of Buckingham's effects in September, 
1848, it was purchased by the Earl of EUes- 
mere for three hundred and fifty-five guineas. 
By him, as before stated, it was presented, 
in March, 1856, to the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Such is the pedigree of this famous por- 
trait. It will be seen that very little is posi- 
tively known regarding it, but that much that 
h.is been given above is founded on mere 
statements and conjectures. In length and 
in containing celebrated names its pedigree 
is far ahead of either the Stratford bust or 
the Droeshout engraving, but while they are 
perfectly well authenticated, this one is 
largely made up of allegations not capable of 
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proof. " My uncle' sa<count," says Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite, in The School/or ScanJai, "is 
the more circumstantial, I will allow, but I 
believe mine to be the only true one for all 
thatf ' ' and certainly the pedigree of the Chan- 
dos is "the more circumstantial." 

After Mr. Collier had read his pajwr before 
the old Shakespeare Society Thf Athemtum 
contained an anonymoas article, in which Mr. 
Collier's statement that the portrait was 
painted by Burbadge is doubted, and the 
copy of Oldy's notes to Langl)aine is thus 
given entire : 

'•Mr. Nicholas ( Nil holl) of Soulhgate hasa 
picture of Shakespeare which they say was 
painted by old Cornelius Jansen, others by 
Rich. Burbadge the player. 

" Mr. Keck of the Temple gave Mrs. Barry 
40 guineas for her Shakespeare — the same." 

The writer of the Athemeum article stales 
that he believes the present Chandos portrait 
to l>c .1 copy of one painted by Burbadge, but 
fails to give any reasons for thinking so. 

The ])ortrait is painted on canvas, and is 
twenty-two inches high and eighteen inches 
wide. Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have 
been of the opinion that it was left in an un- 
finished slate by the artist, but Mr. Rodd, in 
a letter to Mr. Forster {^A few Remarks hy 
Henry Rumsty Forsler on the Chaniios Por- 
trait of Shakespeare * * * and a letter upon 
the iime, by H. Roiid, 8vo, London, 1849, p. 
18) thinks that Sir Joshua could never have 
held this opinion, and attributes this f^)eculi.'ir 
appearance to too frequent and injudicious 
(leaning. He says: " Sir Joshua must have 
known that neither the ancient nor the mod- 
ern inxsters finished the borders, and tlie more 
minute details and subordinate ]>arts of their 
pictures, l>efore they had completed the tare. 
The oval border and dark-red t olored back- 
ground of the picture in ipiestion have not 
only been highly finished, but are now very 
pure, and with the exception of a slight dam- 
age over the head, it is not retouched or 
' painted over.' The face, hair, and dress 
have suffered more or less by an miskillful 
cleaner. Whoever was the person intrusted 
tu clean it, he must have used a strong alkali, 
as the finish and gla/.ing of the face are much 
damaged, and even the collar, which, being 
nearly all composetl of white lead, is more 
ilunible, has materially suffered ; the most re- 
mark.-ible thing is, that the mouth still 
r "'rfect, and sweetly beautiful it is! 

J Ilis suffered ; but there is sufficient 

of the picture left — the outline being perfect 
— for a skillful repairer to *'orrect the whole, 
not by ' painting over,' but by stippling in 
the -.mall p:irticlcs with paint or water-color 
where rubbed off, to inatch the parts left." 



Friswell, in his Life Portraits of Williat 
Shakespeare, 4to, London, iii64, p. 31, says; 
" The picture, which is in oil, and on canvaS|J 
is at first glance dis;ipixjinting. One cannot 
readily imagine our essentially English Shake 
s|)eare to have l>een a dark, heavy manj w*ith a ' 
foreign expression, of a decidedly Jewish 
physiognomy, thin curly hair, a .somewhat 
lubricious mouth, red-edged eyes, wanton lips, 
with a coarse expression, and his ears trickec 
out with ear-rings. The forehead has a some 
what noble aspect, but has been retouched by 
a clumsy restorer. The eyes are hardly well 
rendered in any print but that after Ozia 
Humphreys, and tho.se have a little exaggera- 
tion. They are of dark brown, and fixed in 
a thoughtful gaze. The eyes are full, and 
somewhat heavy, the supra-orbital ridge well 
developed and round, as it is in the bust — in 
the Houbraken portrait it is flat. The hair, 
which is auburn inclining to dark brown, is 
in great profusion, the chin and upper lip 
fully covered with hair, the upper lip very 
short and totally different from that of the 
Stratford bust or the Droeshout portrait. 

" Tiie dress of the figure, so far as we 
now able to distinguish, is of black satin, the 
collar of lawn, plain and simple, with white 
strings, which show through the beard, an 
are sewn over the collar. The painting hj 
been very much scrubbed, and has been in 
jurcd by injudicious cleaners and restorers 

The portrait is painted in an oval, reprc 
senting stone, and the background is of 
reddish brown. The inner edge of this ov 
has a reflected light in one part of it, to rep- 
resent the thickness of the stone. This gives 
somewhat of a yellowish tinge surrounding 
the head, and has been referred to liy some 
writers to show that this portrait is a copy 01 
the date of Kneller's pictures, that being a^ 
characteristic of the latter. In reality, how' 
ever, there is no such yellowness around the 
head as these writers have claimed ; indeed, 
the whole background is so dark that it is 
necessary to have a good light to see what i 
color is, 

George Scharf, an F. S. .\. and an artist of 
some repute, contributed a valuable and inter- 
esting paper on The Principal Portraits 
Shakespeare to Notes and Queries for April 
23d, 1864. This admirable, though brief, 
essay w.is subsequently rcj)rinled in lx>o! 
form, in 2^\x\o, in the siime year. On jiage 
Mr. Scharf thus gives his opinion of this 
portrait: "It is painted on coarse English 
canvas, covered with a groundwork of green 
ish grey, which has l>een rubl>ed bare i 
several parts, where the coarse threads of the 
canvas happen most to project. Only a few 
parts of the face have been retouched wi 
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reddish paint. Some portions of the hair 
seem to have been darkened, and a few 
touches of deep madder red may have been 
added to give point to the nostrils and eye- 
lids. The background is a rich dark red ; 
but the whole tone of the picture has become 
blackened, partly in consequence of the grey 
ground protruding, and partly from the red 
colors of the flesh tints having dee|iened to a 
brownish tone. This at first sight gives the 
comp]e.\ion a dull, swarthy hue. The fea- 
tures are well modelled, and the shadows 
skillfully massed, so as to produce a portrait 
In no way unworthy of Van Somer or Cor- 
nelius Jansens. It would be folly to specu- 
late on the name of the artist, but any one 
conversant with pictures of this period would, 
upon careful examination, pronounce it re- 
markably good if only the production of an 
amateur." 

Boaden thinks very favorably of the fhan- 
dos portrait, and takes Steevens to task for 
calling it the " Davenantico-Bettertono-Bar- 
ryan-Keckian-Nicholsian-Chandosan"canvas. 
[An Inquiry, \'c., 8 vo, London : 1824, p. 44. ) 
Boaden evidently believed in its authenticity, 
and seems to have been much impressed with 
Malone's belief in the portrait. 

Wivell (An Inquiry, !kc., 8 vo, 1827) does 
not place the same confidence in it that his 
predecessor, Boaden, did, and very aptly re- 
marks : " If we are to believe that the Chan- 
dos picture wa.s left, by will, to Sir William 
D'Avenant, we ought to know where that will 
is to be found; also, some proof if Joseph 
Taylor ever painted portraits." 

V/WW&mVagci A Siuiiy 0/ Shakespeare' s Por- 
traits, 24mo, London: 1876, p. 40) says: 
"Let us look next to the Chandos portrait, 
painted probably twelve or fourteen years 
after the Droeshout. Whatever the short- 
comings the picture contains, I think it was 
painted by a man of the craft, and one who 
had committed like artistic sins so many times 
as to fix a habit or manner of not doing it. 

* * * * I repeat, we are indebted to 
the Arundel Society's photographs for all we 
can know of any of it.s claims to any charac- 
teristic likeness to nature or to Shakespeare. 
In the National Portrait Gallery it is almost 
a complete negation, its cleanings and mend- 
ings leaving the ex|)ert scarcely a foothold in 
his search for the original picture." 

The Anmdel Society photograph from the 
original picture, referred to above, by Mr. 
Page, represented the portrait in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. The stone arch surround- 
ing the portrait has almost entirely disap- 
peared, the head has nearly faded out of sight, 
and the white collar is the one distinct thing 
to be seen in the whole picture. Desiring to 



know whether this photograph represented 
the picture as it now is, I asked Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby, of Valentines, llford. He very 
kindly wrote me as follows, under the date 
of November 13th, 1883: 

" Conformably to your request, I went, 
yesterday, to the National Portrait Gallery, 
taking with me the Arundel Society's photo- 
grajih of the Chandos portrait of Shakesjjeare, 
and I beg to rejMjrt to you as follows : 

"The photograph does not give the least 
notion of the original, which is a carefully 
finished picture, exhibiting none of the dilap- 
idation shown in the photograph. 

" If I may trust my recollection of the por- 
trait when it first left the collection of Lord 
Francis Egerton, I should say that the picture 
has been restored since it became national 
property. When I first saw it, it was in very 
bad condition, the cracks in the varnish mar- 
ring the painting. The cracks are still visi- 
ble on close inspection, but they have been 
varnished over. I believe the iihotograph to 
have been niade before the restoration of the 
picture, but of this I ( annot be sure, as the 
reds e omc ii[> so badly in a photograph, and 
not im])rohal)ly, the picture was not removed 
tVom the glass which protects it. I could 
discover nothing in it to accotmt for the 
dreadful mess in the nose and mouth in the 
photograph. 

" The portrait in its present condition is 
represented, with the utmost accuracy, in 
Samuel Cousins' mezzotint." 

Dr. Ingleby wrote to Mr. (Jeorge Scharf, 
the Curator of the National Portrait (lallery, 
asking whether the jjortrait had been cleaned 
or restored. Mr. Scharf replied that it had 
not been cleaned or even varnished, so far as 
he could remember, and that the portrait was 
in a good state of preservation, and did not 
need anything done to it. 

How then can the .Arundel Society's photo- 
graph be explained ? The portrait could not 
have been in the condition it is now when that 
photograph was taken, or it would have made 
a much better copy than that shows. Com- 
pare, too, what \VilIiam Page says supra. I 
fear that the portrait has been "restored," as 
it is called, that is, painted overseas to cover 
over much of the original work. 

In George Steevens' day there was a joke 
about it being "an old friend with a new 
face," and he called it "a shadow of a shade." 
Perhai>s the desire to repair this has led to too 
much so-called "restoration." 

This portrait is more like the Stratford 
bust than the Droeshout engraving, but many 
persons fail to find any resemblance between 
either of these authentic portraits and the sub- 
ject of the present paper. It is a very Jewish 
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face, and the ear-rings give it a foreign look, 
although it was not uncommon for English- 
men of Shakespeare's day to wear them. It 
is a most disappointing picture, and those 
bron/,cs and engravings which have been 
I copied from it, and received by the public as 
ideal likenesses of the poet, owe their popu- 
larity to the skill of the artists who made them, 
and not to a literal rendering of the original 
picture, which is most unsatisfactory. 

The full beard given in this portrait helps 
to change its appearance, too. The Stratford 
bust has only the moustache and the tgft on 
the ( hin ; the Droeshout engraving shows the 
moustache and a small amount of hair under 
the lower lip, but the beard on the chin and 
cheeks in the Chandos portrait takes away 
from its resemblance to the others. The fore- 
head is much more like the Stratford bust than 
the Droeshout, but the nose is mu( h longer 
than it is in the bust. 

No portrait of Shakes[»eare has been so fre- 
quently engraved as the Chandos, and it will 
be impossible to do more than notice some of 
the most striking prints. The earliest plate 
is by M. Vander Gucht, and was published in 
Rowe's Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, Lon- 
don : 1709). The portrait is in an oval, sup- 
ported on a square pedestal. On either side 
are allegorical representations of Tragedy and 
Comedy, each holding a laurel wreath over 
the poet's head, and above is an allegorical 
picture of Fame. All the work on the plntc 
IS Ixjtter than the portrait of the poet, which 
is quite insignificant in size, and poorly en- 
graved. The hair is much more curly than in 
the original picture, and the costume occupies 
a much more prominent part than it should in 
u ropy of the Chandos portrait. 

Theolwld's Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, 
London: 1733), contained a plate engraved 
by Ci. Duchange and drawn by B. Arlaud. It 
is totally unlike the original painting. The 
face is turned the other way ; only a slight 
drooping mousfaciie and goatee are given in- 
stead of the full beard in the original ; the 
whole expression of the face is changed, and 
the dress is utterly unlike also. The j)ortrait 
is in an oval, and underneath is the inscrip- 
tion, "Mr. William Shakespeare" in neat 
writing. 

G. Vertue engraved a plate which was pub- 
lished in Warburton's edition o{ Shakrspeare 
(Jivo, Ix)ndon : 1747). with the head re- 
versed, like the last mentioned engraving. 
The hair is very curly, and the expression en- 
tirely different from the original. 

A copy of Duchange's plate, so far as the 
portrait is concerned, was engraved by Lud. 
du Guernicr about this date, but the head is 
turned the correct way. The allegorical 



figures of Tragedy, Comedy, and Fame are 
the same in this plate as in Michael Vander 
Gucht's, 1709. 

Houbraken engraved a large plate with the 
portrait in an oval, the head looking the 
wrong way, and beneath is a group of must 
cal instruments, a mask, etc. This was fo 
Birch's Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great 
j9Av/a/>r, folio, London : 1743-52, The plate^ 
is dated 1 747, and has been frequently copie 
by later engravers. 

Hanmer's Shakespeare, first edition (4t< 
London: 1744), contained an engraving bf 
H. Gravelot, which is entirely different from 
the original. The head is turned the wror 
way. In Hanmer's second edition (4t« 
London : 1 77 1) the same plate was used. 

G. Vander Gucht also engraved anoth* 
plate, with the head reversed, which was us 
in the later editions of Theobald, in i6mo, 
^'. 1757. etc. 

T. Cook copied Houbraken's engraving, 
but placed the head and figure the right wa 
(8vo, published by G. Kearsley, 1766). 

G. Vertue's 8vo plate was used in John- 
son's Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, London : 
1765), and m his second edition ( 8vo, Lon- 
don : 1 768) ; also in Johnson and Steevens' 
Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, London : 

'773)- 

John Hall engraved a small plate in 1772, 
which is better than the preceding ones, bu 
the head and figure are reversed. 

Jacob Tonson's jmblications had on tl 
title-pages of many of them a small wood-cu^ 
liadly executed, but evidently copied frc 
Duchange's plate of 1733. 

Cook engraved another plate in 1788 fd 
Bell's edition, totally different from his en 
graving in 1776. 

About this date a good engraving, but tc 
dark, was made by Goldar. " William 
Shakspear" is at the top of the plate instead 
of in the usual place underneath. 

A curious engraving, in an oval, with 
Shakespear " on the oval, and a ix)or one wit 
"Wm. Shakespeare, Esqr.," at the bottor 
both about this date, serve to show the infii 
ite variety of expres.sion given by each diffe 
ent engraver of this portrait. 

Johnson and Steevens' Shakespeare (8v( 
l.ondon : 1785) contained an engraving, 
John Hall, which has evidently Ijeen made" 
from the drawing by Ozias Humphrey, in 178; 
for Malone ; and in Malone's Shakespear 
(8vo, London: 1790) appeared a plate et 
graved by C. Knight, from the same drawing 
and dated 1786. There is a softness of ex- 
pression and an idealization about Hum- 
phrey's copy which is entirely wanting in tt 
original. 
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THE rORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. 



N. Parr engraved a small oval plate very 
much like Duchange's, 1733. It was pub- 
lished ciira 1 790. 

Holl engraved an oval plate, in dots, from 
Humphrey's drawing, circa 1790. 

The Univrrsal Magazinn, area 1 790, con- 
tained an 8vo engraving copied from Hou- 
Taraken's plate, which is very unsatisfactory. 

Audinet engraved a plate, with the head 
reversed, published by Harrison X: Co., 

1794- 

.\ very curious mezzotint engraving, " i>rin- 
:ed for Robt. Sayer, Print .Seller, No 53 Fleet 
Street," bears very little reseniblan< e to the 
Chandos portrait, and has a most villainous 
expression. Fortunately it is very scarce. 
( Circit 1 800. ) 

Heath engraved a very poor copy of the 
Chandos for Jones & Co., 1822. 

The best engraving after (Jzias Humphrey's 
drawing is that by Scriven, and published in 
~ oaden's Inquiry (8vo, London: 1824). It 
is the handsomest picture made from the 
Chandos, and by far the most intellectual 
one. It has been often copied by later en- 
gravers. It is not a true representation of 
the Chandos portrait however. 

tWivell drew the best copy of the Chandos 
for his Inquiry (Svo, London; 1827) that 
had then been published. It was engraved 
by I. Cochran, mainly in dots. 
Singer's Shakespeare (first edition, i5mo, 
London ; 1826) contained quite a fair wood- 
cut of this portrait, surrounded by an em- 
blematical border. 
Edward Smith engraved a well-executed 
plate for the Union Shakespeare, published 
by Robert Jennings and Poultry, 1829. It is 
intended to be a copy of the Chandos, but 
the artist, whoever he was, has utterly failed 
to give the slightest idea of the original. 

Wivell drew another copy of this portrait, 

which was engraved by W. Holl, and published 

byThoniiUs Kelly, in 1837. It is much smaller 

^^than his former plate, engraved in 1827. 

^K Campbell's Sha/iespeare f 8vo, London : 

^BiS3S) contained a copy t'rom Houbraken's 

plate, engraved by H. Robinson. 

Holl engraved another plate, r/m/ 1840, in 
which the countenance is made much whiter 
than in the original. Another engraving of 
this, much smaller, and in an oval, is quite 
fair. Circa 1845. 

In Religious and Moral Sentefues Culled 
om the Works of Shakespeare, etc. (8vo, 
ondon : 1847), is the smallest engraving 
from the Chandos portrait ever published. 
It is about half an inch in diameter, and en- 
raved on wood. 

B. Holl copied Houbraken's print circa 
1 850 ; and E. Scriven also about the same 
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lime engraved a plate from the original paint- 
ing, which was published by Charles Knight, 
and is quite a good representation of it. 

The "Select Portrait Gallery " in the Guide 
to Knowledge, circa 1850, contained an en- 
graving from Humphrey's drawing, fairly 
done, but with head reversed, and figure 
added from the original painting and some- 
what altered. 

In 1S49 Samuel Cousins engraved a mag- 
nificent mezzotint for the old Shakesjjeare 
Society, which is by far the finest copy ever 
made of this portrait. Seen in an artist's 
proof it is very fine. It represents the por- 
trait as if in perfect condition, and none of 
the defects wrought by time and injudicio;is 
cleaning appear in this engraving. It was 
from a photograph of this mezzotint that the 
wood-cut accompanying this article was made, 
but the wood-cut fails to give the great deli- 
cacy of the former. 

About this date S. Freeman engraved a 
copy of Humphrey's drawing, which is quite 
good, but has iiead and figure reversed. 

Tallis' Shakespeare (4to, London; 185 1) 
contains a fair engraving by Hollis. It is 
surrounded by portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Victoria, Mr. Macrcady, and Warner. 

Another plate, drawn by T. D. Scott, and 
engraved by G. Greatbach, is a copy from 
HiiTniilircy's drawing, but the expression of 
the face has been changed and the head and 
figure reversed. Circa 1852. 

About this time T. H. Ellis published a 
large plate, but the names of the copyist and 
of the engraver are not given. It is from the 
Chandos portrait, but the head is lengthened, 
the nose made much longer, the beard so 
drawn as to make the chin look much longer, 
and the whole expression of the face much 
altered. The figure is turned more in profile, 
the shoulders represented as too sloping, and 
no attempt has been made to give the stone 
arch surrounding the portrait in the origi- 
nal. 

Many excellent photogra|)hs have been 
taken from the mezzotint by Cousins (1849), 
but none of them do full justice to the soft- 
ness of that engraving. 

John Faed, F. S. A., painted a large picture 
of Shakespeare, using the Chandos portrait 
for the head, which he has idealized very 
much. The poet is represented as seated at a 
table, pen in one hand, with his head resting 
on tlje other. A Injok-case in the rear, with 
books piled on the floor, another chair, and 
an elegant ctirtain , form the other accessories of 
the picture, and represent a style of magnifi- 
cence which Shakespeare certainly never en- 
joyed, unless Mr. Faed meant to represent him 
writing in the house of one of his noble 
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patrons. James Faed engraved a large plate R. A. Artlett engraved an excellent copy 
from this painting, which was published in of Cousins' mezzotint for Vertue's Imperial 
1859 by Henry Graves & Co. Shakespeare (folio, 1875). 
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HELEN KATE FURNESS. 

My sister in concordant deed ! Although 

I never saw thee, grasped thy hand, or knew 

Thee in the flesh, methinks I knew thee well 

In spirit, knew thy worth and excellence ! 

And now that come to me across the sea — 

The ever-heaving, ever-moaning sea — 

Sad tidings of thy death, beside mine own 

Regret stand mournful pictures of that home 

Made desolate by loss of thee, thou good 

And noble woman ! Oh ! may memory 

Of thee and of thy virtues — now a sting 

The more in newly missing thee — become 

A softener, a tender blessed means 

Of comfort to those mourners in that home 

Bereft ! May thought of thee creep soothingly 

And sweetly to the heart of him who now 

Most feels thy loss, while draweth near, more near, 

God's own good time for reuniting ye ! 

And may thy children, when rememb'ring thee. 

Still emulate thine excellence and reap 

Best solace thence ! Thus, after thou art gone 

From earth, thy spiritual presence shall 

Again illume the home now darkened o'er. 

And shed its wonted light of i)eace and joy 

On those it loved and loveth evermore. 
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MACBETH. 



Most people think that the Weird Sisters 
tare at the bottom of Macbeth's criminality. 
They arc in error. To judge fallen man, we 
should know the origin of his fall. At the 
threshold of inquiry into Macbeth's character 
^ we are held. What was the master's meaning 
in the painting and the story ? When did 
ambition first inspire Macbeth with guilty 
purpose? He hears from the VVeird Sisters 
of the " sea and land" "supernatural .solic- 
itings " to " a deed without a name," solicit- 
ings that either create within him "horrible 
imaginings," or arouse those imaginings from 
the hideous rest into which a previous lack of 
opportunity had thrown them. 

This, however, is the pivot on which turn 
the passion and the moral of the play. If 
Macbeth's "black desires" are self-born, we 
cannot easily sympathize with him in the im- 
aginings that haunt and the fears that drive 
him from crime to greater crime. If those 
I desires are sprung tVom spirit agency, we ap- 
preciate that one, once honest, is made the 
plaything of the Devil j and we palliate his 
indecision, for "the instruments of darkness 
tell him truths" and " win him with trifles," 
merely " to betray him in the deepest conse- 
quence." Prompted by hell-brewed proph- 
ecy, l)ewildered by supernatural assurance, 
tempted to the " golden round" by "fate 
and metaphysical aid," such a man we may 
pity ; we may admire his struggling virtue, 
tremble with his yielding will, rejoice in his 
remorse. But, the man whose villainy is long 
ago within him ; whose vaulting ambition 
waits but the word to leap; whose heart- 
strings are chords now silent, but quick to 
quiver under the whisperings of Hell: the 
elements of whose character are bad, and 
who would be bad if there were an inducement ; 
— him we cannot pity; he has no virtues; the 
yielding of his will is driveling weakness, and 
his remorse is Fear. 

Which ofthese characters was the character 
of Macbeth? As might be expected, the 
critics differ. Those who range them- 
selves with Gervinus, Coleridge, and Hudson, 
are decidedly in the minority. Says Gervinus : 
" Macbeth does not stumble upon the plans 
of his royal ambition, because the allurement 
approaches hira from without ; but this temp- 
tation is sensibly awakened in him, because 
those plans have long been slumbering in his 
soul." Lo ! on the other side Charles Lamb, 
who says in very ugly language of the Weird 
Sisters, ■" Those originate deeds of blood and 



begin bad impulses to men." Conspicuous 
among the multitude that sides with Lamb are 
Schlegel, Hazlitt, Dr. Bucknill, Charles 
Knight, Ulrici, Richardson, and Dowden. 
These are not, by any means, one in their de- 
velopment of the character of Macbeth ; but 
they concur in the belief that Macbeth had 
not aimeJ at the crown before he met the 
Weird Sisters. We — "/"rr Miisas et Charites 
et omnia, portaritm numina, henigne lector te 
oramus, ne nos male capias,'^ — we, while 
yielding allegiance to the authority of Gervin- 
us, of Coleridge, and of Hudson, have vent- 
ured to reach a conclusion like to theirs from 
considerations which would ap]>ear to us in 
some sense novel as well as decisive. 

External ]jroof can aid us little ; we pass it 
by. .\vi honest examination into Macbeth's 
guilty demeanor upon the delivery of the 
propliecy would illustrate admirably our con- 
viction concerning Macbeth's character; but 
such an analysis has already been conducted 
by Coleridge, We proceed to an argument 
based upon the succession of events. 

On the evening of the night of Duncan's 
murder, Uidy Macbeth meets her wavering 
husband with the taunt : 

" What beasi was't then 
That made/oK brtak tAu enttrfrist lo mef" 

Beyond a doubt, then, it was Macbeth who 
suggested the ambitious plan. It only re- 
mains to show that he had made the suggestion 
before he set eyes on the Weird Sisters ; before 
he went to the wars. Three propositions will 
suffice ; — 

First. There was no communication of any 
kind between the guilty pair, from the time 
when the Weird Sisters met Macbeth, until 
Macbeth's return home, with the single ex- 
ception of the letter from her husband, part 
of which Lady Macbeth reads before the 
audience. 

Second. In this letter the enterprise, to 
which Lady Macbeth refers on the eve of 
Duncan's death, was not broached. 

Third. Lady Macbeth, who did not orgi- 
nate the plot, was the first to mention that 
plot after her haslxand's return. 

The first and second of these statements 
being proved, since the third is evident from 
the text, it will follow as an unavoidable con- 
clusion that the enterprise mentioned by 
Lady Macbeth referred to the general manner 
of the attainment of their treason-able am- 
bition and that ambition for the crown had 
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governed Macljcth, and had been by him 
communicated to his wife before the prophecy 
was delivered by the Weird Sisters. 

It will, in the first place, have been 
noticed that MaclK'th did not know of the 
King's mtended visit to his castle in Inverness 
when he wrote to his wife the letter relating 
the strange encounter on the heath. If 
Macbeth had known of the King's purpose, 
he would undoubtedly have mentioned it in 
this letter to his wife ; that he did not do so, 
even in any previous part of the letter, is 
evident from the utter surprise with which 
Ijdy Macbeth, after reading the missive, 
received the tidings — " The King comes here 
lo-night." Macbeth wrote, then, before his 
interview with the King. The careful ac- 
count, moreover, given by him of the meeting 
with the Weird Sisters, his concluding words, 
and I-ady Macbeth's remarks upon reading 
the letter, show that this was the first com- 
munication between the guilty pair concern- 
ing the strange prophecy. After his interview 
with the King, Macbeth followed so close 
upon his letter as almost to anticipate it. 
No other correspondence, therefore, could 
have |>assed between them. 

This brings us to the second ste|) — the 
examination of the letter itself for any sug- 
gestion of the general design upon the King's 
life. Dr. Bucknill here makes an admission 
which is damaging to his own theory of 
Macl)eth's character and serviceable to ours. 
Although believing in Macbeth's innocence 
before the colloquy with the Sisters, he says: 
"In Macbeth's letter to his wife there is no 
,word by which the enterprise can be said to 
broken to her, and she expre.sses her own 
^fcll puriKwe before their meeting." If this 
ailmission were conclusive as to the freedom 
of the letter from any hint at the manner in 
which the prophecy should be fulfilled, our 
i»trongest point would be made. But we 
tknow from I.ady Macbeth's own word.s that 
jWacbethdid break the guilty enterprise to his 
fwife, and that he did so when neither " time 
nor i»lace' ' adhered . We have above noticed , 
that neither "time nor [ilace" were pro- 
jpitious when this letter was written ; we are 
apprehensive, therefore, lest some, not satis- 
fies! with this statement of I>r. Bucknill's, 
may insist that I.ady Macbeth considered the 
rrotint of the interview given in the letter, 
ind es[iecial!y the words: '^TJiis have J 
ugftt gooii to lirlivtr thet, >ny deartil piirlHfr 
^t^ f^rtatnfss, that thou mif^htst not lost thf dum 
fff rfj'aicing, by hfing ignorant /•/ U'h>tt j^rtat- 
^ntfs is promistii thee. Lay it to thy hea' t, 
tiuf fjrrrvfii" — as the suggestion of the plot 
which she afterward laid at Macbeth's door. 
Any such objection may be speedily over- 



thrown. That j)art of the letter which 
suppressed in the reading evidently contains 
nothing more than a preliminary recital 
the facts; and in the remainder it is, indeed 
imijossible to fix upon any expression wliicl 
ignoring the inconsistency of "time and 
place," shows a determination to "make 
both," and thus to gain the promise. Lady 
Macbeth, shortly before the murder, tauatl 
her husband with the words; 

•• Was the hupt Jnink 
Wherein you ilressed yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so f^reen an J pule 
At what it did so frtefy f" 

Surely, there is in this letter no deed pro- 
posed at which Hope in retrospect should turn 
"green and pale." In the same interview 
I^dy Macbeth, urging her craven lord to \\ 
enterprise, cries: 

"When you </«ri/ do it, tlien you were a m.in ; 
And to be more than what you were, you wuulJ 
Be so much more the man.'' 

Can these words apply to a letter in whic 
the mysterious /'/ is not mentioned, in whicl 
although a certain hope is prominent, no 
daring is displayed. Returning to the com- 
ments made by the would -I* Queen upon tl 
receipt of the letter, we find that she regard 
that letter as only too timid, and deficient 
guilty proposition. Thus alone can we 
plain the outburst : 

" Glamis thou art, and Giwdor, and shall he 
What thou art promised : yet Jo I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way : thou woulttst ht great; 
Art not tvithout ambition, but tuitliout 

The illness shoiilJ attend it : what ihnu wouhlst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false. 
And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou'Idst have, great 

Glamis, 
That which cries ' Thus thna must do, if thou have it^ 
And tliat which rather thou doa/rar to do 

Than witheit ihattU be undone." 

Would she fear the nature, the kindness?, 
one who so soon after the projihecy had pre _ 
posed to her the fearful plan ? Could such a~ 
character appear to her any hindrance to the 
bloody deed ? Would she say of Marl)eth- 
"Thouart not without ambition, but withoti 
the illness should attend it :" — if she had ji 
read suggestions from him fraught with evili 
Would the word.s — "What thou wouk"' 
highly, that wouldst thou holily ;" — apply 
Macbieth if he had since the fell promise wrti 
ten himself unholy? 

On the contrary, these words might well be 
sjwken of one who, though bold in the suj 
gestion of evil, had hitherto [»roved himself i 
coward in the deed, of one who bad easil] 
made plans and had roundly sworn their 
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[coraplishment, but had been seized with irre- 
solution and fear at thecritiial moment. He 
had wished the evil done, but was too weak to 
do it. Little did Lady Macbeth think that 

' his "holiness" was but the mean prudence of 
the traven ; little did she think that he was 

' only waiting for assurance before he should 
unveil the face of his sneaking "illness;" 
litlledidshe think that he would "play false," 
that he would sup "full with horrors," that 
he would wanton in banquets more horrible 
than that of Thyesies, in order that he r.ight 
"wrongly win." She understood not the true 
nature of him who had sworn when no chance 
offered, and whose boldness trembled at the 
very fitness of chance. Your coward makes 

^ always the sorriest villain. 

Certainly, no one will hold that this letter 
contains that first suggestion of guilt to which 
Lady Macbeth refers in those words already 

I quoted — , 

[ «' What beast waa'l then 

That made yoo break this enterprise to me ?" 

In the missive, Macbeth merely imparte«l 
to his wife the strange prediction of the reati- 
"zation of their former ambition. During the 
interval, therefore, between the meeting with 
the Sisters of the North and his return home, 
he has not mentioned to Lady Macbeth the 
guilty i»lan. 

But, lastly, I^dy Macbeth, who was not 
the originator of the enterprise, meets Mac- 
beth upon the threshold of his home, and 
answers the information of Duncan's intended 
departure from their castle, on the next day, 
with the threat: — 

" O never 

Shall sun that morrow see » » » « 

He that's coming 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This nij;>4t's grenl buiinesi inlo my Jiipntili ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
I Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom." 

She, then, is the first to speak of murder 
after the meeting with the Sisters, And that 
the undertaking, with the proposal of which 
she accuses Macbeth, does not refer to any 



plan resolved upon since his arrival is clearly 
shown by the irajwartant reminder: — 

•• Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both." 

These words, understood in connection 
with the certainty that Macl>eth was the one 
to suggest the enterj)rise, are, in Dr. Buck- 
mil's opinion, " a flaw in the plot.i' "Tl>eir 
truthfulness," he grants, "(an only be saved 
by supposing them to have referred to confi- 
dences between husband and wife on Dun- 
can's murder, before Macbeth went Ko the 
wars — a supposition inconsistent with the 
development of the wicked thought, as it is 
portrayed after the meeting with the Weird 
Sisters;" a supposition decidedly im tmsist- 
enlwith-Dr. Bucknill's description of Mac- 
beth's character — " He is a once noble nature 
struggling but yielding in a net of tempta- 
tion, whose meshes are woimd round him by 
the visible hand of the Spirit of Evil." We 
think that the "flaw" is noticeable in this 
quolation rather than in the plot of the play ; 
and we would reply in the words of l>owden, 
" Shakespeare does not lielieve in any sudden 
transformation of a noble and loyal soul into 
that of a traitor and murderer, .^t the out- 
set, Macbeth jwsscs&es no real fidelity to 
things that are tnie, honest, just, pure, lovely." 

The enterprise, then, was general ; it w.is 
that toward which guilty ambition strained 
itself while yet the opportunity was unformed. 
Before the Sisters with their weird enchant- 
ments had brewed any prophecy, Macl)eth 
and his wife were feeding their "black de- 
sires" with hopes for that they Ciieemed 
" the oriiatnent of life;" and it ij with this 
appreciation of Macbeth's wishes that his wife 
meets him with the bloody suggestion on his 
arrival, It is in this knowledge of his past 
that she taunts him with pale-hearted ness. 

To sum up the matter, few words are neces- 
sary. The enterprise was broken by Mac- 
beth ; it was not broken after his return 
home : it was not broken after his meeting 
with the Weird Sisters, Can we resist that 
which follows ? — Macbeth had formed the 
enferpri.se before the prophecy was di'livcred. 




THE WORD -CEREMONY' IN SHAKSPERK. 



In Julius Ciesar, I. i. 69, 70, F'lavius says 
to Marullus, 

" Disrobe the images 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies." 

In two other places (I. i. 73, 74, and I. ii. 
287-290^ we read, 

" Let no images 
be hung with Caesar's trophies" 
and, 

" I could tell thee more news, too : Mar- 
ullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Ce- 
sar's images, are put to silence." 

Finally, from Plutarch's Life of Ca:sar(^\\ 

ihos. North's translation, 1579, the source of 

Shaksperc's play), comes a fourth synonym — 

"After that, there were set up images of 
C-esar in the city, with dictdiems on their heads 
like kings." 

Is there authority elsewhere in Shakspere's 
use of the word ' ceremonies ' to justify our 
accepting tlie la^^t three of these passages as 
inter|)reting the first? 

As recently is 1863, Prof. Craik {The 
F.ngiish of Shiikesfieare, p. 74), evidently 
thought not. "No other instance of this u,se 
of the word," he wrote, " is produced by the 
commentators ; nor is such a sense of it given 
cither by Johnson (though himself an editor 
of Shakespeare) or by Welwter." Grant 
While {c. 1S65 I preferred an arbitrary emen- 
dation, and changed "ceremonies" to "cere- 
numy. " Delius (edition of 1876) added an- 
other syuonym, as if, forsooth ! we had not 
enough already: — " The images are the openly 
displaye<l statues and busts of Ciesar, which 
fur the day's festival and in honor of Cassar 
were adorned with special feUi'oe distinctions 
(<*eremonies)."* Even Mr. W.Aldis Wright 
^Clarendon Press edition, 1879,) was con- 
vinced that "the word in exactly such a 
sense ' ' did not " occur elsewhere, and must be 
regarded as denoting marks of ceremonious 
rcsjiect." Nares {Glossary, edited by Hal- 
liwell and Wright, 1859,) had, indeed, de- 
fined 'ceremonies' as "ornaments of state 
and regal p(»mp," citing Julius Ccesar, I. i. 
69, 70 ; and, a year after Craik wrote as 
above, the Webster of 1864 defined 'cere- 
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as "regal pomp or state, cere- 
ornament, decoration," citing the 
same illustration as Nares had used. But 
Nares, while he doubtless hit upon the true 
interpretation of the passage, gives nothing 
else from any source in support of it ; and 
the Yale College editors of Webster plainly 
confused two essentially different meanings 
the term, though both these meanings oc 
in another well known play, certain Ii 
from which, one can hardly helj) believiaj 
must have been in the editors' minds as th 
wrote, and have given body to their definition. I 

Yet, all this while, Shakspere himself h 
been furnishing the commentators and le 
cographers with the most ample justification 
of their wisdom ; and this, in one of his best- 
known plays, Henry /'. It is little short of 
a miracle that the illustration referred to 
should so long have been overlooked ; and it 
is a sad commentary upon the conservatism 
of the editors (not to use a harsh term), that 
at least one of them — and he among the 
brightest — should be ready, now that the pas- 
sage has been brought forward, to dismiss 
with the curt remark that, after all, it han 
covers the case.| 

Before it is cited, however, a word seei 
necessary (by way of reminder) as to the hi! 
torical facts used by Shaksjierc in the first 
act of his play. It is well known t 
the dramatist, in his lofty scorn of the b 
limitations of time and space, confused Cat? 
sar's triumph after the battle of Mimda with 
his celebration of the Luftercalia at which 
Antony offered him a crown ; and that the 
busts of Cajsar, really ornamented on the 
occasion of the,triumj>h, are represented as 
"deck'd with ceremonies" on the day of the 
festival. This confusion of dates naturally 
led Shakspere to believe that the decoration 
wis not only connected with the attempt 
Antony and his fellow-royalists to make Cs 
king, but was also in a <ertain way suggest! 
or even symbolic of it. Shaksjiere had in 
mind, too, Plutarch's word "diadems," and, 
though he is once thrown off his track b 
recollecting the triumph of Cjesar.g yet 
two otherwords, "ceremonies" and " scarfs. 




U 



•"I>te imagti tind die nffentlich aufgestellten BildsSulen und BQsten C3sars, welchc vxx Feier des Toges uud 
in Ehren Cl'sars mil Ixsondcrn feiertichrn AnsteicknuHgen (ceremonies) geschmiickt waren." 

f See Ihe citations from Henry V. p. 76, belcro). 

J Clarcndim I'ress Ii!<liiion, p. 86. Mr. Wright's citations from Hakluyt's Voyagti,\. 114, and Dm Ca 
GlcisariuHi are further proofs of the triiih of Ihe interpretation offered here. Yet he seems scarcely scnsil>lc of 
their force. 

I " I^ no iniiiges be hung with Crsw's trophies," 
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are quite consistent both with Pli 

and with his own blunder (?) in confusing the 

two historical events. 

With these thoughts I>efore us, let us read 
the illustration that we have advanced as 
confirmatory of the received interpretation of 
the passage.* It is found in Henry V. IV. i. 
87, sijq, Henry, in disguise, meets the three 
soldiers, and confides to them Sir Thomas 
Erpinghara's opinion that the situation of 
the English is like that of " men wrecked 
upon a sand, that look to be washed off the 
next tide." Bates exclaims, "He hath not 
told his thought to the king!" and Henry 
answers — 

" No; nor it is not meet he should. For, 
though I speak it to you, I think the king is 
but a man, as 1 am : the violet smells to him 
as it doth to me; the element shows to him 
as it doth to me; all his senses have but hu- 
man conditions: his ceremonies laid by, in 
his nakftinrss he appears but a man," etc. 

Then follows the quarrel scene; and then, 
the king being left alone, this passage : 

" What infinite heart's-ease — 
Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy ! 
And what have kings, that privates have not, 

too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that sufTer'st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings 

in? 

ceremony ! show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 
Art thou aught else hwl place, decree, &nd/orm. 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd 
Than they in fearing. 
What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage 

sweet. 

But jKiison'd flattery? O! be sick, great 
greatness, 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure I 

Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titks hloivnfrom adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 

Can'st thou, when thou command'st the beg- 
gar's knee, 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud 
dream, 

That play'st so subtly with a king's repose; 

1 am a king that find thee, and I know 
'Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, 

* The citation was first made by the present writer, as justifying Craik's interpretation of " ceremonies," 
before b class in the University of Pennsylvania, as early ns 1S77. 

f The sense clearly is—" A mere messenger to me, a queen ? and he unheralded ? Yes, mv women ; now 
that I am ruined in estate — even I, Cleopatra, may be treated thus in total disregard of the forms of state so 
ttstul between kings I" 



sword, the mace, the eroum 
The intertissued robe of gold and pearl. 
The farced title running 'fore the king. 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 
No, not all these, thrice gorgeous ceremony. 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical. 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave. 
Who with a body fiU'd and vacant raind 
Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful 

bread ; 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phcebus and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn. 
Doth rise and help Hyjierion to his horse, 
And follows so the ever-running year, 
With profitable labor, to his grave: 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 
Winding up days with toil and nights with 

sleep. 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king." 

Surely, there can no longer be a question 
what Shakspere meant by " ceremonies " in 
the lines {xom Julius QesarJ Flavius rightly 
describes as "ceremonies" the "scarfs" that 
covered the images of Ccesar, if the king, 
when his "ceremonies" are "laid by," stands 
before us "in his nakedness." The plural 
forms in the two passages are exactly parallel; 
and the singular (abstract and generic) " cere- 
mony" is certainly /«rr«/i;/7<'(/' to an extent 
that would satisfy the most exacting critic. 
Should any such critic, however, not be satis- 
fied, let him turn to Measure for Measure, II. 
ii. 59, s^q.— 

"Well, believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs 
Not the king's rrfT7<'«, nor the deputed sioord. 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy docs " — 
and then io Antony and Cleopatra, 111. xiii. 38 — 

' ' Enter an Attendant. 
Atl. A messenger from Caesar, 

Cleo. What, no more ceremony f See, my 

women ! 
Against the blown rose may they stop their 

nose 
That kneel'd unto the buds."t 

If all this is not convincing, what can be? 



When a word in Shakspere's use proves : 
interesting as that now under discussion, the 
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student will be repaid by a careful examina- 
tion of ii/l the passages in the dramatist's 
works in which the word or any of its deriv- 
atives occurs. Consulting Schmidt's Shak- 
iprrc-Lexicon (or Mrs. Clarke's and Mrs. Fur- 
ness's Concordances) we find 'ceremonies' 
nine times, 'ceremony' twenty-six limes, 
'ceremonious' seven limes, and 'ceremonial' 
and 'ceremoniously' each once.* 

Schmidt, defining the plural and the singu- 
lar together, gives the following significations 
of 'ceremony'; — (i) cxfcrmtl form, *>///- 
7/»<Tr(/ n'//* (including ///(!• ciisiomary forms of 
civility, (he cxfcmai duties of love, and the out- 
ward forms of state) ; ( 2 ) any thing or obser- 
vanee held sacred (including the festal onur- 
ments hung on Cusar s images, and signs, pro- 
digies, and the like superstitions) ; ( 3 ) ritual 
and solemn perfortnance of a sacred act {e. 
g., marriage). Rut a glance at this scheme, 
to say nothing of a thoughtful consideration 
of the thirty-five passages involved, will show 
us how unsatisfactory it is. A definition that 
includes under one head (2) the significations 
'•festal ornaments" and "signs, prodigies, and 
the like superstitions," can hardly be regarded 
as philosophical; while, if the conclusions 

» Tp. IV. i. 16, Shr. IIF. ii. 171. H 5 IV. i. 73. 109, 
76J Wiv. IV. li. 6. IV. vi. 51, Tw. V. i. 163. Meas. 
i. SI, II. iii. 185, Wint. IV, iv, 52»\ Mcb. III. iv, 36, 

IV. i. 60, Tim. I. ii. 1$, Cor. II. ii. 145, Qcs. I. ii. 

V. i. 246, Sonn. XXIII. 6; Wim. III. i. 7, R 2 I. iii. 
234. I-r. I. iv. 63; Shr. III. ii. 6; Merch. V. i. 37. 
them given above. J 

t Mcrch. V. i. 206. 

Jits IV. i. 109. 256, 257, 261, 269, 283, 295 ; Cics. I. 
"iCtw. II. i. 197; II. ii. 13. 



reached in the first i>art of this paper are 
correct, the meanings ''outward forms of 
state" and "the festal ornaments hung on 
C.-esar's images" ought not, under any cii 
cumstances, to be separated. A far tnier cii 
sification of the passages would seem to b 
( I ) externil form, outward rite (including 
cus'omary forms of ciz>ility, the external dut 
of lor.'e, and the ritual and solemn performance 
if any rite) ; ( 2 ) a visible sign of any- 
thing that may also find expression in an out- 
ward rite {^is, the ring in Merch, V. i. 206, 
the sign of Portia's love, another expression 
of which was the marriage rite betft-een her 
and Bassanio); (3) the outifard forms of state 
(including the festal ornaments on Qesaf. 
images, the symbols of his proposed ktngshify 
(4) signs, prodigies, and the like supersti- 
tions. 

Finally, a numerical classification of the 
forty-four uses of ' ceremony ' or its deriva- 
tives shows the word thirty-one times in sense 
(I ), once in sense ( 2 l,t ten times in sense (3),+ 
and /^rw'i■^ in sense (4l.§ So that the word 
was in effect to Shaksj^cre what it is to-day to 
us : only the bright light of his genius played 
upon it now and then, and transformed it. 

Om. I. i. 70. II. i. 197. II. ii. 13. III. i. 241, Tit. VJ' 

II. ii. 50. Mills. V. i. 55, Merch. V. i. 20(>, All's. II. 

H 5 IV. i. 256. 257, 261, 269, 283, 295, H & II. i. 4, 
II. IV. ii. 21, Am. III. xiii. 38, Hml. II. ii. 389, 
50, III. ii. 173, R 3 III. i. 45, V. iii. 98, Troil, I. tii, 

[The semicolons group the citations by the account of 

i. 70; Meas. II. ii. 59; Ant. III. xiii. 38. ^^| 
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The interest mankind take in tragedy ap- 
1 pears to have something of mystery in it ; 
and various inquiries have been made, various 
opinions set forth, as to the nature and source 
of that interest. For deep .sorrow, intense suf- 
fering, together with a strong element of injus- 
tice, enter so largely into high tragic repre- 
sentation, that they may almost be described 
as the very life and soul of it. Now, sympathy 
with the wronged and suffering is, in itself, 
anything but delightful ; nay, rather say, the 
mere pain of it naturally prompts to instant 
I and strenuous measures of relief. Yet the . 
proi)er work of tragedy is nothing less than to 
transmute this painful sympathy into the pur- 
est and highest pleasure. The distinctive 
interest or allurement of tragic art turns en- 
tirely on such transmutation. 

What is the secret of this? French writers 
generally, and David Hume among the En- 
glish, prefer to derive that interest from what 
may well be thought a rather low origin, and 
to account for it on low grounds. One French 
writer puts it upon the ground that, however 
afflicting may be the passion excited by trag- 
edy, "it is still better than that insipid 
languor which arises from perfect tranquillity 
and repose." The difficulty in question is 
well stated by Hume as follows: "It seems 
an unaccountable pleasure which the spectators 
of a well-written tragedy receive from sorrow, 
terror, anxiety, and other passions that are in 
themselves disagreeable and uneasy. They 
are pleased in proportion as they are afflicted, 
and are never .so happy as when they employ 
tears, sobs, and cries to give vent to their sor- 
row, and to relieve their heart." And this 
solution of that difficulty rests upon grounds 
merely artistic ; that is to say, upon the emo- 
tions raised by the beauty and eloquence of 
the representation, "The impulse," says he, 
"or vehemence arising from sorrow, compas- 
sion, .indignation, receives anew direction 
from the sentiments of Ijeauty. The latter, 
lieing the predominant emotion, seize the 
whole mind, and convert the former into 
themselves, at least tincture them so strongly 
as totally to alter their nature. And the soul, 
being at the same time roused by passion and 
(harmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a 
strong movement, which is altogether de- 
lightful." 

Is this explanation satisfactory? The least 

I can .say of it is that, though perhaps right 

as far as it goes, it appears to me decidedly 

superficial and elusive. For it is evident that 
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no moral element, no ethical sense, is here re- 
garded as having anything to do with 
the proper interest of tragedy. Merely to 
minister e.tcitement or entertainment to the 
sensitive and imaginative parts of our being, 
this, too, in languid or vacant hours, is thus 
held to exhaust the whole scope and aim of 
tragic art. The strange fascination which 
tragedy has exercised over men at all times, 
and in the higliest degree over the most cul- 
tivated men, mu.st, it seems to me, drawdown 
into some deeper currents of our nature than 
these. Surely the strongest threads of that 
fascination can lie spun from nothing less 
than the moral soul, the conscience, the eth- 
ical heart of humanity. In other words, the 
great secret of tragedy lies in touching the 
spiritual forces of our being, and in working 
the lower forces in subordination to thee, 
thus making " sense subservient still to moral 
purposes, auxiliarto divine." So that holiness 
is the prime law of tragic art ; and it is 
from the strength and virtue of this everlast- 
ing law that tragedy draws the life-blood 
of its interest and power. This it is that 
gives to the tragedies of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare their supreme excellence ; this is the 
main secret of their inclusive and invincible 
tenacity on the best intelligence of man. For. 
in the whole world of uninspired writing, 
there is nothing else that touches the spirit- 
ualities of our being so deeply, or carries so 
high an expression of holiness in its counte- 
nance, as these great masterpieces of the 
Tragic Muse. 

I have been implying that sorrow, suffering, 
calamity, terror, and the jxtssions arising out 
of them or waiting upon them, are the proper 
staple of tragic representation. For so the 
course and scope of tragedy always has been, 
to represent truly heroic souls stniggling with, 
and finally overmastered and crushed by, ad- 
verse circumstances, whether such adversity 
proceed from Fate. Providence, or hunun 
will. Hence the well-known dictum of .\ris- 
totle, which still holds tnie. that the office 
and aim of tragedy is to search and purify the 
soul with emotions of pity and terror. Now, 
pity finds its rightful objects in wronged inno- 
cence and unmerited suffering. To do good, 
and thereby to provoke returns of evil, and 
still to persist in the former through all the 
onsets of the latter, — this it is that touches the 
deepest springs of compassion in the human 
breast. And such compassion purifies and 
elevates, because it is a virtual setting of the 
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sacred claims of rectitude and holiness far 
a1>ove all yihcrs. And there is a deep joy in 
such compassion, because it is, at least for the 
time being, a clear triumjih of the spiritual 
man over the world and the flesh. There is 
also im])lied a jirofound sense or a sustaining 
faith that "underneath are the everlasting 
arms." So that here we have the form of pity 
fairly transfigured or ensouled with moral 
efficacy. 

Nor i."! the moral element less present and 
operative in the form of tragic terror: in- 
deed, it is the presence, rather say the pre- 
tiominance, of this element that so broadly 
distinguishes the terrible of tragic art from 
the horrible of untragic bungling. Take, for 
instance, the murder scene, the banquet scene, 
and the sleep-walking scene in the tragedy of 
Afachelh. Tragic terror has never Iwen, can 
hardly be, stniined higher than it is in these 
scenes. Here we ha\e the conscien< e, or the 
spiritual man. (|uitc dominating the senses and 
all the inferior faculties ; and this it is that 
makes the siiblimity of the representation. 
However the guilty ones may '' Ijend up each 
corporal agent to the terrible feat," yet the 
outniged moral forces within prove too mighty 
for them, and rise in overwhelming fury 
against them ; and we lose all other regards in 
the ap|jalling soul-convulsions ihrouyh which 
their sense of guilt breaks into utterance. In 
this instance, as usual in tragedy, crime does 
' intlced prevail over virtue and innocence, and 
the ' ourse of things in this world seems for a 
long time to l>e on its side ; still, it ( annot for 
an instant prevail over the law of retribution 
that has its scat m the criminal breast; and 
there ii, besides, a fearful looking forward to 
a world where all things shall sj)eak in har- 
mony with th.it law. 

Thus the essence of all right tragic interest 
9cem.s to lie in the moral discords which the 
representation sets forth, and which, more- 
over, the actual course of things in this world 
often involves. And this interest has its life 
in the principle that, behind api)earan»es and 
alwivc the rench of chance, there exists a para- 
mount law under which "all virtue doth suc- 
ceed ;" yes, and succeeds in proportion as it 
fails of visible and secular recognition ; suc- 
ceeds most when, stripped of all earthly props, 
it stands alone with its Ciod, 

** And, while the monai mist is gathering, draws 
Its breath in confidence of Heaven's applau!>e." 

It is the proper test and triumph of heroic 
s*»ula that they can and do thus sustain them- 
selves on celestial food ; and we fmd or feel 
them to l>e strongest and sweetest just then 
when the j»nessure of injustice and undeserved 
suffering most crushes their native strength 



and sweetness into manifestation. Hence 
sacred charm, hence the "awful lovclinessj 
which invests the character of a Cordelia ot 
Desdemona, of a Lear or an Othello : whe 
they have deserved the best, there they 
ceive the worst, and out of their own goc 
ness and beneficence is spun the fate that tc 
tures and crushes them. 

How can all this fail to awaken or to cc 
firm within us •' that sense of lielonging 
once to two worlds which gives to human X% 
so much of mysterious solemnity"? Whj 
we are hanging over such delineations ant 
our hearts are throbbing in sympathy with 
them, " wings at our shoulders seem to play^ 
and 

" The soul, (hough yel confined to eartlj. 
Rejoices in a second birth." 

For, indeed, human life, as all may see wj 
rightly use their eyes, is not wanting in it 
stances of men and women who, "offcriDg 
no obeisance to the world , are yet cut off from 
peace, like exiles on some barren ro(k," with 
nothing but theirown thoughts to support ar 
comfort them. Wordsworth, referring to tl 
solemn fact, — for such it is, — aptly cites 

'• That ancient story of Prometheui chain'd 
To the bare rock, on frozen Caucasus: 
And the dark sorrows of the line of Thebes; 
Fictions in form, but in their sulj!>tance truths, 
Tremendous truths! familiar to the men 
Of long-post times, nor obsolete in ourf>. 

Here " the line of Thebes" points to t 
story of <Edipus, who solved the SijihinJ _ 
riddle, and thereby delivered his country from 
the most terrible calamities, but brought un 
speakable woes ujkiii himself. And both th 
old myths agree in iiodjing forth a comm 
principle, namely, the seeming lack of mo 
discrimination in the government of i 
world, .OS if goodness were not the law of the 
Divine administration. For afflictions and 
calamities often fall, in over^vhelming meas- 
ure, upon the righteous or the innocent ; while 
men of the opposite character often seem to 
have things all their own wav. Nay, more; 
good men are sometimes jiunished, apparently 
for their virtues and beneficence ; while giiitt 
and wrong-doing find impunity, and some- 
times even appear to gather the rewards due 
to goodness. I'hat the ('.reck mind was pDW- 
erfully charmed by these old mythical emlx)d 
iments of this principle is evident from the 
use made of them in classic: tragedy. It 
hardly needful to observe how, in this poio] 
they reflect the moral import of the gri 
Christian sacrifice. 

Here, then, I must think, lies the proper do- 
main of tragedy ; here is the prime source of 
its inextinguishable power. It draws and holds 
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thoughtful minds by working in the con- 
science, and appealing to those spiritual in- 
stincts which dwell at the centre of our being, 
or because its main roots strike down deep in 
the soil of our moral constitution. Its most 
cherished home is, so to speak, on or near the 
border of two worlds, and where the exper- 
ience gathered here naturally generates a pre- 
sentiment of something further. For so 

■* Truth shows a glorious face. 
While, on the isthmus which commands 
The councils of both worlds, she stands." 

Thus the constituent order of tragic poetry 
lies very much in moral disorder; its pro[>er 
harmonies are woven, to a great extent, out 
of moral discords; and its music is all the 
sweeter to the human soul for those jarring 
notes, because they hint and whisper of a 
vastly broader, deeper, ric her scheme of har- 
mony, in which those discordant tones are but 
the tuning of the instruments, as it were, for 
the grand, awful, rapturous symphonies of a 
life beyond life. When we see the pure, the 
just, the pious sinking beneath the power of 
wrong, and the foul, the cruel, the impious 
flourishing in their wickedness, the thought 
naturally springs up of an order visibly bro- 
ken o(T in the midst, yet drawing by invisible 
threads into future completeness; that the 
good have indeed no sure hoiM? in this world 
stands out in solemn impressiveness ; but then 
comes in the sense that, out of that no hope, 
how great \\o\>c have they I But this is all 
because the conscience, as the voice of God 
speaking in the soul, must and will be supreme 
in our intellectual house, — supreme either to 
bless or to scourge; and, in order to do this, 
it must have the prerogative of appealing to 
another and a higher Court. 

And so, however speculative doubts may 
tease the brain and hang about the thoughts, 
still, the human heart feels its own anchorage 
secure, and a sort of instinctive faith tightens 
its hold — a faith springing from sources deeper 
than logic can fathom or consciousness can 
reach — that, when the good thus go down 
before the bad, their fall is but a rising to a 
larger and diviner life — a life in which their 
souls will be ail the more at home, that the 
pains and sorrows of their mortal state have 
scoured and beautified and attuned them to its 
music and its order ; so that, from the total 
impression, we catch a soft, deep undertone, 
that speaks only 

" Of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worUis whose course is ei|uablc and pure, 
No fears to beat away, no strife to he»l, 
The post unsighVl for, and the future sure." 

From all which it follows, further, that 



tragedy is, in its proper scope, a discipline of 
what is highest and best in human nature, a 
school of practical instructions and enable- 
ments for converting sorrow and suffering 
themselves into sources of strength and joy, 
disappointments and reverses into stepping- 
stones of elevation and serenity. This is 
indeed the top and crown of its service to 
the spirits of men. Yot the Tragic Muse loves, 
religiously loves and honors, human souls, 
but she loves them, as the gods are said 
to love them, scirrefy ; and it grieves her 
heart to see the worse domineering over 
the better within them, and routing or tearing 
them with earth-born conflicts and perturba- 
tions ; and she would fain 

" Elevate the will. 
And lead us on to that transcendent re»t 
Where every passion shall the way attest 
Of Reason seated on her sovereign hill." 

So the sweet wisdom which she sings tells 
of " a central peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation;" and her first postulate is, 
that our prone and frail affections need to 
pass through refining fires, and so be purged 
and chastened into affinity with that peace. 
.-\nd, surely, the great problem of a wise 
benevolence is how to help and speed us in 
the process of turning our necessities to gains; 
that we may be lifted up and made better by 
the hardships we can nowise avoid, and may 
profitably "bear those ills which l>ear we' 
must." It is to this high end that the Tragic 
Muse, when properly herself, orders and works 
the forces of i)oetry and art. And common 
experience teaches us that such service is just 
the strongest of our human needs For, 
whereas sulTering should always make men 
better, I fear it oftener makes them worse, sour- 
ing where it should sweeten, weakening where 
it should fortify, polluting where it should 
cleanse, debasing where it should elevate. 
And as Mr. Leslie Stephen well observes, 
"The waste of sorrow is one of tlie most 
lamentable forms of waste," Desperate, in- 
deed, is our cise, when the only thing that 
can help us thus becomes a hindrance. And 
I can think of nothing sadder in the world 
than that the things which are indispensable 
to us as medicines should be turned into poi- 
sons. 

I know not how I can better dismiss the 
theme than by (pioling a brief passage from a 
tragedy entitled Athdwold, written by Wjl- 
liam Smith, and published in 1.S42. I can- 
not, indeed, speak much in praise of the work 
as a whole; but the passage in question seems 
to me one of the choicest strains that modern 
poetry has protluced. Nor can I name any 
other piece of writing where, to my sense, the 
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inmost heart of the Tragic Muae issoAltingly 
discourscd : 

"Jojr is a weaV nod giddy thing, that Uughs 
lueir to wearinesi or sleep, and n-akes 
To the same barren laughter : 'tis a child 
iVr|)cnially; aod all its past and future 
Lie in tiie compass of an infant's <iay. 
Crush'd from aor sorrow, all that's great in man 
Has ever sprung. In the bold Pagan world 
Men deified the beautiful, the glad. 



The strung, the iMostlul. and it came to ouught . 

We have raise<l I'ain and Sorrow into Hearea; 

And in out temples, on our altars. Grief 

Stands syrabol of our failh ; and it shall Una 

As long OS man is mortal an'! 

The gay at heart may wander -s. 

And harps may there be fonn^i i.ivi... ^.>.lthebraBe 

Of palm be put into their hands : on Eaith 

We know them not : — no v-olarist of our faith. 

Till be has dropp'd his tears into the stream. 

Tastes of its sweetness." 



/:\,/k<.^^. 
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The ending of x human life us an event 
which challenges the siiprentest human inter- 
est, whether it come in the way of nature, or 
through the agency of an ojjposing life. 
This is due, it may be said, to three causes : 
first, the im])€netral>le mystery ; second, the 
linexorahle certainty; and, third, the incal- 
culable violence with which all our ideas of 
se<iuence and order are assailed. Men die, 
and the unanswered " whither " and " where " 
have been, and will be, asked 

" To the last syllable of recorded lime." 

The mystery phrases itself in the most 
solemn utterances of the race : " I am all that 

^was, th.it is, that shall be ; nor hath my veil 
">cen lifted by mortal," was the inscription on 

jlhe fane of the Oriental temple, which sug- 

P'gested the pathetic end of the human life by 
the eternity of the great unknown and all- 
alKorbing life. 

The certainty is that of n.itural law, as 
determined by the sum of historical record ; 
nowhere varied in exjjerience, s:ive in the 

,<!u;red legend of the transition of Enoch and 

jClijalt. 

The intellectual violence referred to is none 
the less severe by reason of its continu.il re- 
currence. It is as stu|Tefying and overwhelm- 
ing as though every death were a miracle, 
and every grave " a gap in nature." 

With such extraordinary conditions, is it 

Lstrange that the ending of human life should 

[!be the incessant .acting of tragedies? 

The arrest of intellectual and vital forces, 
in this mysterious, certain, inexplicable way, 

jfitrnishes an element of interest that is essen- 
tially dramatic in that it brings violent and 
abrupt changes of condition, expected and 



unexpected, not only to the princip.il aei 
Itut to the spectator of the drama. 'I 
interest, in each instance, has been, a 
always will be, the same, differing only 
degree and importance. 

The ending of life in the young or the ol 
the rich or the poor, the prince or the 
peasant, brings the same conflict of emotions, 
the same touches of p;tthos, the s.-imc blimiing 
tears. The most femi>estuous tunuilts of t 
heart are those which attend its final l>catin 
Occupying the highest place in humi 
interest, they seek their celebration in supire 
efforts of the imagination, that faculty whic 
transports the soul on its wings to ideal, if 
not divine, heights. .Accordingly, the gmnd- 
est displays of life-ending have found their 
celebrants in the great artists of the racre. 
The tragedy of Calvary, the story of the 
Cross, has dotted Kurope with cathedral 
" rising like petrified prayers to heaven ;*' 
has inspired masses and oratorios; has ani- 
mated the marble and enlivened the canvas. 
In verse and marble, the horribly drama 
ending of I.aocoon and his sons has bci 
immortalized with unrivaled skill. 

The conflicts of masses of men in battle are 
recorded in monuments, statues, and tri- 
umphal arches, in song and eloquence. 

But, it is in a few individual instano 
where life ceases with sudden violence, b' 
murder or suicide, under extreme or extrao 
dinary conditions, involving the greate 
personal or national consequences, where t 
circumstances surrounding the event are 
surpassing interest, that the great masters 
tragedy have wrought. GCdipus, Hamlet. 
Faust, are names which epitomize the 
sublimest storms and wrecks of life, and sw< 
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SHAKESPEARE'S LIFE-ENDINGS. 



the great heart of the world, by the grandeur 
and pathos of their ending. Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, are names which repre- 
sent the highest dramatic achievements in 
dealing with the problems attending the 
termination of life under the most sudden and 
violent, and therefore the most dramatic, 
conditions. They have filled our hearts with 
waves of mighty emotions, that arise from 
the contemplation of fierce passions and 
ambitions, loves and hates, unmeasured 
enthusiasms and measureless despairs, which 
end their warfare in murders and suicides. 

In his treatment of the end of human life 
in various dramatic ways, the one name, 
which stands at the head of modern litera- 
ture, if not at the head of all literatures, is 
that of Shakespeare. 

I have had the curiosity to make a special 
examination of the plays with reference to this 
subject. So far as I know, it has not been 
made hitherto. The statistical results are in- 
teresting and suggestive. They include indi- 
vidual examples only, the masses of men slain 
in conflicts not being noted. 

In twenty-two of the plays is depicted, in 
the progress or at the termination of the ac- 
tion, the life-ending from diflerent causes of 
one hundred and fourteen persons. Of this 
number ninety-two were males and twenty- 
two were females. Of those who met their 
end by the act of an opposing life there were 
sixty-seven, fifty-eight being males and nine 
being females ; of suicides there were fourteen, 
seven males and seven females: of lives ter- 
minating (so far as the play is concerned) 
from natural causes there were seventeen, 
thirteen males and four females. Twenty-two 
of the whole number met their end beyond 
the vision of the spectator, though usually 
under such conditions as added to and inten- 
sified the dramatic interest : for example, 
Duncan, Ophelia, Cordelia, Polonius, Rode- 
rigo, and Lady Macbeth. 

The second part of Henry F/isdistinguished 
for the greatest numl>er of casualties — fil"teen. 
Titus Andronicus is conspicuous for the bloody 
brutality with which itschief actors are sent to 
death, the tragedy closing with the torturing 
sentence of Aaron, the Moor, by Lucius: 

" Set him breast deep in earth in<l famish him; 
There let him stand and rave and cry for food : 
If any one relieves or pities him, 
For the offense he dies." 

The Roman plays are specially distinguished 
for suicides : five in Antony and Cleopatra — 
.\ntony, Cleopatra, Eros, Charmian, and 
Iras, and two in Julius Ctesar, Brutus and 
Titinius. Of the former, it may almost be 
said that the overshadowing influence of the 
slain Caesar guided and directed the end. 




It is to be specially noted that the casual- 
ties in the three parts of Henry T/and Titus 
Andronicus (plays of disputed authorship, in 
whole or in part) include nearly thirty-eight 
per centum of all. I add one or two illu.stra- 
tions of the surpassing skill of the great artist, 
in his treatment of this subject. 

To my mind, the exit of Lear from life is 
the grandest exhibition of dramatic art. Lear 
is an old man, weighted with years. Nature 
claims him, and to her inexorable demands he 
directly yields. But this is not all. Divested 
of his royalty by his own act, he encounters 
the colossal ingratitude of cruel daughters, by 
which come the gradual diiprivation and final 
extinction of his reserved dignities and power, 
culminating in the life of an outcast, in mad- 
ness and in the smiting blow of Cordelia's . 
taking-ofr. While nature is about receiving 
him to herself, the impalpable, but none the 
less deadly, weapons, which he himself has 
forged and placed in the hands of unnatural 
offspring, are riving his heart. Added to 
this, while nature and murder are contending 
for the end, the confli( t of his own emotions 
becomes the instnmient of suicide and com- 
pletes the work : Lear not only dies, but is 
slain, and self-slaughtered .' 

The exclamations of Kent are the fitting 
epilogue of this most pathetic history: 

" Break, heart ; I pr'y thee, break ! 

♦ • () let him pass I he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer!" 

I note one other of the many situations of 
great dramatic power with which the master 
has surrounded the ending of life. 

The third scene of the third act of King 
John is the most striking, in some respects, 
of any to be found in the Shakespearian 
pU)'s. We are introduced to John, the 
usurper, and his confidential servitor, Hubert. 
There is the preliminary and fine portrayal of 
tem])talion and the evidence of yielding. 
There are the protestations of love for 
Hubert, and the return of these protestations 
by the King, coupled with the proffer of 
service : 

" Though death were adjunct to the act." 

Then, completely unmasking, John says: 

" Good Hubert, Hubert, Hul^ert, throw thine eye 
On you young boy ; I'll tell thee what, my friend. 
He is a very serpent in ray path. 

» • * Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper." 

Then follows a colloquy in five words, 
which seems to me to be a complete tragedy. 
Approaching Hubert, John whispers in his 
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ear one word, an act of the tragedy, a supreme 
temptation, prototyped' in Eden : 

"Death!" 

To him turning, with a piercing look of 
intelligence and inquiry, Hubert utters, in 
■ low tones, the second act in two words: 

"My Lord?!" 

Then follows the last act, in the eager 
whisper, looking to the consummation : 

"A grave!" 

Was ever dramatic art so concentrated in 
expression? Was ever such a multitude of 



loves and hates, of ambitions and fears, so 
closely grouped and so vividly displayed? 
" Death !" 

What is that? The bottom of a king's 
heart. 

"My Lord?!" 

What is that ? The heart of a tragedy ; the 
key to a kingdom ; the instrument of fate to a 
dynasty. 

"A grave!" 

What is that ? A consummation and the 
end of a life. 

What is the theme of such pregnant, la- 
conic words ? Pnly : 

" Yon young boy !" 
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The Titan, chained to Scythian rock, endured 

The wrath of Jupiter. His pain, his might 

Of intellect defying gods to smite. 

His grandeur, and his love for men secured 

Immortal honor, while his song ensured 

Around his poet's head a halo bright. 

The first pure radiance of dramatic light. 

Another Titan hath a bard procured 

For later time. O Lear, mad king, thy pain. 

Thy suffering through thy love hath crowned thee, too, 

Of the immortals: and thou wilt remain, 

By the oft-telling of thy sorrows o'er, 

A monument the world can ne'er outdo, 

Though poets sing a thousand years and more 1 
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THE AUTOGRAPHS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

THAI' SO Utile should be known with any degree of 
ceruintx concerning 

" Shakespeare, on whnac ibrehenil climb 
The crown* of t)ie wortd," 

that his biography was written by Steevens one hutidred 
years ago, in four lines of some forty five or six words, 
i< ccrliinly one of ihc most slngiilnr circumstances re- 
corded in literary liislory. Shakes|iearc having lived 
for sixteen years during so recent a jieriod as the seven- 
teenth century, it is no le§s surprising that the world 
'ihould not possess any article that lielonged to him, 
esccpt perhaps a folio volume of essays and a signet 
ring,* or a single sheet of the many thousand pages of 
manuscript which "the myriad minded' must have 
prc|).ircd for the printers of his poems and plays. The 
words •' by me," and five or six signatures attached to 
dncumcnLs and to a copy of Florio's translation of 
Mi>ntaigne, is all that have been diticovered of Shake- 
speare's after centuries of the ntost diligent search. 

Another singular circumstance connected with the 
Stratford jieasant is the fact that we do not with cer- 
tainty know how to spell his name. He did not, unless 
his signatures have been tampered with, always use the 
same method himself. In tiucing the name back through 
the records of the family, it has been found in as many 
I ihirty-sevcn different authentic modes. All the vari- 
ous forms are now obsolete except four. Three of 
these appear in Shakesjieare's autographs now under 
notice; the other is the commonly accepted method 
used in this magazine, which appears im the Stratford 
tombstones, on the title pages of three of the folios, 
and thirty-seven of the i|uartos. Where any contem- 
porary speaks of the dramatist the orthography is inva- 
riably Shakespeare, except when written Shakspeare, 
the way in which the name has always been pro- 
nounced. 

First and most important among the autogmph* of 
Shakespeare is the one attached to the third sheet of 
his will now to be seen in Somerset House, London, 
the repository of all the original wills made in Eng- 
land for four hundred years! There, among many 
millions, J saw also the brief will, on a single sheet, of 
William Pitt, with six signatures-, of Lord Nelson, 
within a small brochure like a bank book : of the 
" Iron Duke," covering a dozen or more pages of 
foolscap, and the short will of John Milton, signed by 
his brother Charles, as the poet was blind and could 
only make his mark. Shakespeare's will is well 



written on three pages of Hatcap. His name is sul 
scribed on the right hand comer uf the first sheet, 
the left hand-comer of the second, and slightly belo' 
the centre of the third sheet, where is to be seen in fini 
condition " By me, William Shakspeare." Most u 
fortunately, before the precious document was proper!; 
protected as it is at present, the signatures " Will" 
Shakspere," are almost entirely obliterated from 
first and second shcetsof the will by long continued anrf' 
careless handling. The signature on the third sheet, be 
ing near the centre, happily escaped contact with the rm--| 
gers of the multitudes of admirers, chiefly Amcricani 
and so was saved from the fate of the others. Eai 
sheet is now framed in oak between glass, so thai VK>tl 
.sides can be seen, and the frames are each ornament 
with a brass plate on which is inscribed " Shakespeare'i 
will " and the number, and arc preserved in a heav 
and handsome box of oak with a plate similarly in 
scribed, the date of the will being substituted for the 
number contained in the separate sheets. 

The attendant, not recognizing the visitor's nation- 
ality, in replying to my inquiry as to the number of per- 
sons who came to see Shakespeare's will, said, " Few 
of our people ever ask for it. Now and then a French 
man or German comes to see it, and multitudes of 
.\mericans. Tiem Americans are mad alx>ut Shake- 
speare. A hundred of 'em come here for one En- 
glishman 1 So many of 'era handled the will that their 
fingers wore off the signatures on the bottom of thi 
first and second sheet, and so we had 'em framed," 
.Another day when I went to see the will — it was Sep' 
tember 20th and my last day in London — Mr. L <">. 
Foster, the accomplished custodian of the document, 
kindly accompanied me through portions of Somerset 
House, showing me many curious wills, including one 
concealed in the secret drawer of a small box, anotb 
written in short-hand, and a third contained in a sm< 
bottle in which it had been sent from E^ypt, the niak 
of the will having died in that country of the plagw 
and so it had been hermetically sealed and sent to Ea 
gland in that way, that it might not spread the co 
tagion. The day previous, Mr. Foster said, wli 
showing the document to a French scholar, the will 
a Mrs. Brown was seen with it, — having in some m 
terious manner found its way by mistake into the box,—' 
Monsieur inquired, " Is dat le will of Madame Shak- 
is-peare ?"t 

The second document containing the autograph of 
Shakespeare with three other signatures, is the baigaiu 
and sale of the Blackfriars' pro(>erty, London, dated 
March loth, 1613, which was purchased at auction in 
1841, by the corporation for seven hundred and twenty 
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•Shatespcair's *i(ti>ct riltg wai found near tb 
inf6nne«t mc ihjt he purchA»c<l it of th< fin^! - 
ifiitja)» W. S., conttecttrd by an ornamental ^int _ 

Sadden, iKe pajnter, uiys in a letter dated iHi'*. - 

" Btford*vD Av>?n that t«Ii.»ngcd to ^haVespcarc, they buvc > 

If lhi» i» not Shakespeare"*, whose is it? A true 

pttublc; aA sure a» you live and brratlic, and thai he wjl- 



trtklf.w.I . ht.r.-l,\„ 



and if scncralty dtrmcd an undoubted rclk. Its late trwm 

-furabotit nine (JoDarv, the value of th« gold It hears ih 

w prrKHtlnft u rcfembUnce to a true lover's Icuot. Tw 

M\-rrv- " My dear Keats. I »hall go mad! In a Acid 

I >ca] with the iniiial& W S., and a true lovcrS kno 

' .in intpresdion to-day, and am tu have one a« »oii i 

, t!je ^eai belonged to him. O Lord*" Utti* i 



cm exmc iJkat it w«i ori^nally worn by Sbak.e«pc.ire. Mnd iImL U t» the nn^ »hkh he lost before hi» death, and Was «o( to be ! 
kWn be t^frmt Us vill, the word hand being kubsiitulcd for ual in the original copy of that document. 
f la t^ Scr»dbffd i gfi» te.i of buhUs m*y be »ecn tn :' >- — >- -v^erc the Master ii buried the feUowinK double emry i-^ 
August & 

Is tlik ttoc tant&ciary evidence c* 

■■■iwi? No Shakcmriifl tch- 
AhI a doe to tlM pocMble disoov^ 

l^t ■«■«*« <N> IM dentil tji hfe& muc, jn 1 .s incr< 
IRSdk^JWMt 
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five ilollars. In this instrument on wcll-prcsencd 
vellum and now to be seen in the (Guildhall Library, 
the signature is in good condition and is very distinctly 
written, " William Shakspcrc." To the signature on 
this conveyance is attached a seal. 

The third document, also on vellum, with a scftl 
ailncheiJ, belongs to the nation, and is now carefully 
preserved by the keeper of the manuscripts in the 
llritish Museum. It is the mortgage deed of the same 
pro^ierty in Blackfriars, dated March nth, 1613, and 
was ACiiuircd a few years ago for something less than 
two thousand dollars. It now lies on velvet, in a slop- 
ing case, with a plate glass before it, and curtains of 
blue silk to protect it from too strong a li^Jht. What a 
contrast from lying in a dirty chest, in a three-pair back 
attic of Chancery Lane, where it was recently found! 
In this document the poet signed his name •' Wm. 
Shakspear," or at least " Shakspe," with an overlinc 
"a" equivalent to Shakspear. 

The first edition of the E^s&ays of Michael. Lord of 
Montaigne, translated by John Florio, published in 
1603, in the original binding, and believed to have 
lieen the property of Shakespeare, contains perhaj)* the 
best of all his six signatures. The volume was for 
sixty years in the possession of the Rev. Edward I'at- 
teson. minister of Smeth wick, near liirmingham. After 
his death the book was sold at auction in iSjS, and 
purchased by the British Museum for live hundred 
dollars. Without the autograph, and the belief that it 
Ijclonged originally to ShakcsjK'are. the volume would 
iKf^ciK liltle value. While the irmjority of the library 
I.I' ■ m the signature genuine, llie keeper ol the 

1: ••.xpresscd to me doubts of its authenticity, 

ne others, including the greatest of living 
■- .\ns. 

_ leaving the subject of the will it may be 

{iroi^r to i>tate thai there are not a few scholars who 
iclievc the entire document was written by William 
.Shakespeare, and thai it was intended simply as a rough 
draft or sketch of an instrument which accidentally 
came to be the will itself. Although I Cannot admit 
that I am a convert to this iheurj'. yet I mu!>t concede, 
after a most careful examination, that I see nothing in 
tlic liudy of the document to disprove the opinion that 
the will li a hologmph. In the words of an advocate 
of the belief, " < if course, there are ditferences between 
the writing of the body of the document; but all the 
dilftrfncesare such as one would expect to find between 
the free, strong handwriting of a man sitting at his desk 
in perfect health, and the feeble handwriting of the 
same man bnjken with fatal sickness and propped with 
pillows on ht!^ t>cd." 

James Grant Wiijon. 
New York. 



SHAKESPEARE'S USE OF PARALLELISMS OF 

LANGLAGE.— A NOTE ON 

" .M.\CBETH." 

Thk object of the following note is to call attention to 

a point in Shakespeare's art which I do not remember 

have seen specially noticed, though it must have 

tPick many of his readers. How often Shakespeare 

Fiicrts duplicate lines in the same play — almost the 

»me, but with a difference, and that difference every- 

bing Or. again, he will give us linc>> identical in 

hought, but different in expression ; so that, evprc,s.sinn 

!a means of judging character, we can, by noticing 

ereoce, delect latent shades in the character of 

trsoiiagcs. 1 shall now illustrate my point by 

Bme par.illel passages from Moilietk, which arc to my 

gind s|>«cialty intciestiiig as throwing a sure light on 

' the iiiuch'<lcbatc>l suhiect of the respective characters of 

the Thooe and his wife. 



It was a common practice among the ancients, l>c-l 
lieving, .IS they did, that the sun, the moon, and star 
were instinct with life, to implore them to hide their 
faces when they were about to commit crimes of mag>i 
nitudc. It was but natural that ho beautiful an idea 
should survive in poetry, and we have three instance! 
of it in our play, two in the mouth of Macbeth and one' 
in that of his lady. They are instances of similar 
thought in different language, and before giving then 
I will make two remarks : 

1. Notice the far greater fierceness of I^dy Mac-1 
beth's invocation. Macbeth's words have a touch of 
feeling compared with hers. 

2. Nevertheless, her woman's nature shows itsclfj 
Macbeth is no skeptic; everything in the play lends t<i 
prove that he is meant a.s a contrast to his wife, who' 
scorns a " painted devil " and laughs at holiness, ^'et 
Macbeth introduces no reference to the theological in 
his invocation and his wife does. The passages are 
follows : 



Conic, tliick night. 

c ditiiiiTM finiikcc of hell t 

tint tlic wouiiJ ii makes. 

Ji ilic bUnkct of Ihc dark. 



Lady MaiMK. • • • 

And pall idf in 

That my \ ■ 

Nor huv 

To cry, • H .1 
Maibtth. " sun, hide your fir» ! 

Ixt out light «e« my black and deep Uc&irc% . 

The eye wink at the hand " 

Again : 

*' Come. ■ 
Scarf up ilie lent '^ •Mld«*y; 

And with thy blno . Mc hand 

Cancel and tear to picco ili^it great bond 
Which kcep« mc pale V* 

I will next compare a couple of thoughts that occ 
to each just before Bani|uo's murder, when they 
thinking of their insecure position. 

Matbtlh. • • • " To b* lhii» it nuthlliK 

Kul 10 Ix urdy lhu<." 
LMdy Machtik. *' Naii|^i*« had, all's apeni, 

Where our dc<iirr ii got artlliniil COhtcnI." 

Both are thinking alike of Bani|Uo; both regard 
death as a necessary' precaution. Vet Macbeth sc 
further than his wife, who thinks it will bring contend 
He can only hope for pcrsonul ■safely, for lo him IB 
awful voice had cried : 

" GUnii« hath oiurderM sleep ; and thcrcforr CawHur 
Shall ileep no more — .Maclicth thall tlee^i no inure I" 

The same nervousness of thought on the part 
Lady Macbeth, the same fearful consciousness 
broken peace, of an inevitable future of remorse 
that of Macbeth, appears in two other po-ssages: 

L^y Mttcttth. " "X'w safer lo be thai whiih *e ilcstfoy 

Than, by dc«in4cti«Mi. dwell m doiibt/ul Joy/ 
M»ctrlk. • • • •• Better be wilh the dead. 

Whom we lo gain I'llr pUce have «ent to |>eatce. 

Than in tlic lortiirc of ihc mind lu li< 

In re«il«»< i.'>:»tasy." 

Here, we remark, no anticipation of future joy 
expressed. 

My last comparison is shorter, but as pregnant 
suggestion as any that have preceded it. It tends 
liring nut the same view as I have expressed befor 
When Macbeth is thinking of the King's murder in ' 
solilo<]uy which is the key-note of the play, he begin 

" If it were d''ii*, when 'lis done, then," tic, 

but he knows that it caiwiul be tliat the blow is the 
**be-.TH" and "end-all." He feels that " wc 
have judgment." Compare with this his wife's atlvicc 

'* 'Ihings without remedy 
Should Ik without regard ; wliat's doiK is done" 
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Turn next to her sleeping thoughts and listen to 
what she says : 

" Wiut'i done eanntt it unJtnt." 
What a. volume of remorse is here implied ! Truly 
ihcr •• heart is sorely charged." Similarly she recurs 
to her former words in Act II : 

" A little wutcr I lean u» of iha deed ; 
How cuy it it, tlieu t' 

When she wrings her hands in her sleep and moans : 

' Whji, will iti«e hancU ne'er he clean! • • • • Here's 
the tmell of ihc \>\acrA «till: all ttic pcrfuma of Anbia will 
[hot >wceien thi> Utile hand," 

k. W. Boodle. 

MoNTRIiAl.. 
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I.AWVER OR NO LAWYER, 

I TAKE it for granted that everybody is familiar with 
the evidence cited to prove that William Shakespeare 
was either a lawyer or a lawyer's clerk. Mr. Franklin 
Fiske Heard has again, in a small voliime just issued 
(S/uikafiiare a Lawyer. Boston : Little, Brown \ 
L'o. ), gone over the well-worn internal evidence 
summed up by Lord Campbell — incorporated the few 
omissions to which attention was called in the brochures 
of W. L. Rushton (London, 1858), and " H. T." 
(London, 1 871), and sjimmed up. in turn, his conclu- 
sion in favor of the theory that Shakespeare was one ot 
the other, because " Authors do not use technical terms 
in the familiar way in which Shakespeare speaks of the 
law. unless the terms really are familiar to thcni by fre- 
quent use ; and we find these terms and allusions used 
by him in an appareiitJy unconscious way as the natural 
turn of his thoughts." My own conclusion is that 
William Shakespeare was neither a lawyer nor a law- 
yer's clerk. But, since I cannot demonstrate my theory 
of how this legal lore (not only — but technical, expert 
familiarity with the mysteries of old common-law prac- 
tice) was intr\ided into the text without airing some 
of my peculiar views, I shall simply ask admission for a 
few notes as to the two strongest (to my mind) reasons, 
pro and con, in the text itself. 

Passing by other use of mere legal terms (as open to 
the rejoinder tliat Shakespeare might have been 
" coached "), it seems to me the strongest internal proof 
that Shakespeare was a lawyer would be in Ihe Hamlet 
grave-digger travesty on Plowden's report of Hales t. 
Petit, and that the strongest [iroof inat Shakespeare 
never entered a law office would be the trial scene in 
Merc hunt of I'enict. Without attemp>ting the solution, 
lei me stale the problem. 

1. Plowden's report of the crown case of Hales i/. 
Petit is to-day, as it was then, accessible in Norman- 
Latin law jargon and black-letter tj'pe, utterly unintel- 
ligible to anybody but an expert antiquarian and utterly 
unattractive to anybo<ly, least of all to lawyers, not one 
in ten thousand of which body of average scholars has 
probably read it in translation, and not one of whom 
could be forced by an act of Congress 10 open the tire- 
some original. So far as I can discover, law Norman 
or law Latin was just as unattractive to laymen in Eliz- 
abeth's day as it is to lawyers in ours, if possible, more 
so. The decision in Hales :'. Petit— on account of the 
standing of parties-plaintitf — might have been las I 
believe some commentators have suggested) town talk 
for rt day or two ; but that its wearying, and to us, ridic- 
ulous dialectics of the argument and decision were town 
talk, seems to me the suggestion of a very simple or of 
a very bold ignorance as to town life and manners. 
Besides, nobody sets the composition of flamtet earlier 






than Nashe's mention of " whole Tlajnlets" (which 
Mr. Stokes says was in 1587 or 1589) .• whereas. Hnlc». 
Petit (reported i Plowden, 253) was tried in or about 
1562 or 1563 (3 Eliz. Rot. 921). To sup(>ose that the 
hair-splitting of a handful of counsel would remain 
town talk for twenty-five years in London in any age is 
— 1 am willing to take the responsibility of saying — 
ridiculous. Reference to the arguments and proceed- 
ings in that case could only have been had from the 
Rolls or from the pages of Plowden's Reports. 

Pages 104 to 1 10 of Lord Campbell's Shakespeare' % 
Lfj^al Acquirements (N. Y., Appletors, 1859) con- 
tain so careful an account of Hales v. Petit, of counsel's 
argument pro and con of the momentous ([uestions — 
whether a man who commits suicide dies during his 
own life or only begins to die ; whether he drowns 
himself, or only goes into the water; whether going 
into the water is a felony or only part of a felony, and 
whether a subject can be attainted and his lands 
escheated for only part of a felony — that I need do no 
more than refer to them — and Lord Campbell's de- 
monstration that the grave-digger's dialogue over Ophe- 
lia's proposed interment in holy ground is as literal 
a following of these arguments as travesty will allow 
—and that the humorof the dialogue is entirely the un- 
conscious humor of the learned counsel in Hales v. 
Petit is what seems to me perfectly satisfactory proof 
that, admitting William Shakesi>eare to have written 
that graveyard scene, William Shakespeare was a 
practicing lawyer. 

II. Hut I say that no English lawyer wrote the court 
scene in Merchant of Venice. No English lawyer 
would have made Portia's every single ruling the ex- 
act reverse of what the English law of Shylock's case 
— as she herself states that case — was and is. The 
" law of Venice " was the old Roman law — the Code, 
and, however modified by the \'enetian statutes, was not 
modified as to the eternal principles of jurisprudence. 
.\nd, moreover, it is these eternal principles of unwritten 
law. and no alleged or actual statute of Venice, that 
Portia herself claims to apply to Shylock's case. It 
is not until she comes to disposing of the estates which 
she has illegally and il logically escheated that she cites 
(IV, 1,648) anything " enacted by the laws of Ven- 
ice " (that is, a Stati'te). 

Shylock had loaned Antonio three thousand ducats 
on bond and mortgage. The loan was unpaid and 
Shylock sought foreclosure. The foreclosure proceed- 
ings were resisted and carried into court. In court .i 
lender was made and declined. Up to this point 
Ihe proceedings had been perfectly regular. Shylock, 
indeed, erred in refusing the lender, as the refusal 
could work him no possible advantage and tended to 
alienate the sympathy of bystander-, but it could not 
prejudice his legal right to a judgment if he chose to 
insist on his remedy in that form. " Least of all did the 
Tcfusalof a tender wipe oat the debl itself. 

The only effect of a tender is— always has been — to 
stop accruing of interest and costs. Shylock could 
recover, after Antonio's tender, only principal, interest, 
and costs up to the moment Antonio made it. 

Portia, however, decides in quick succession, 1. 
That, not having paid the principal sum, Antonio 
must suffer the foreclosure on a pound of his flesh, 
which is agaiiist the letter of the law .is well as the 
spirit which gives an equity of redemption in all cases. 
2, That Shylock has an election between the debl and 
the penalty, which is absurd and against common sense 
as well as common law (there is no older legal 
maxim that that "the law abhors a penalty"). 3. 
That Shylock may not take a hair's weight more or less 
than a pound of flesh or a single drop of blood : 
whereas it is an eternal principle of jurisprudence th&t, 
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when Ihe law gives one a right lo anything, it also 
grants everthing necessary to the conversion to posses- 
«ion or enjoyment of that thing. If Shylock had had 
ajiy legal title to his pound of ilesh he would have had 
alegkl title lo cut for it until he gut it and to as much 
blood as was nece&sarilv shed in the cutting — and to 
Mii-h fKirtions of flesh, over and above a pound, as it 
u , .\'\ be absolutely necessary lo cut out, providing, of 
: uise, that the cutting were done skillfully, and not 
by a bungler, and by means of the latest known ira- 
provenients in human dLssection. 4. That having once 
declined the tender he thereby forever forfeited his 
principal — which, wc have seen, is ridiculous. Such 



ideas of justice and right we may very confidently say 
were never entertained by any one who had opened a 
legal hornbook. Certainly one could iuirdly have 
absorbed them in a law oflice. 

It i» wicked 10 peep and botanize over the magnifi 
cent and raatchle-s$ poetry of that matchless trial ^ccnj 
But if it is worth while to find out who wrote ihal ma 
nihcent and inatclileso poetry, these <picstioiis ougS 
not to be stided. 1 leave the problem tu readers) 

SKAKESrE.\RIA>iA. 

Appletun Mokcan. 
Nkw York. 



NoI(?5 <\nJ Qu(?rip5. 



I CorretfanJeHii and CoHtributon in tjuoling from Shaktsitare's plays, ihouU cite not only Ihe acts and scenes b% 
ako the tines. TTie numlierin^ of the lints should, in all cases, follmci ihe Globe edition.] 



(12.) Hamlets "Dram oh Eale," l,iv, 36. 

With by far the greater port of I'rofessor C. P. G. 
Scott's paper 1 cordially agree. Especially do I agree 
with the change and the necessity for the change of .)/ 
to cift, kince the sentence necessarily rei|uires a verb. 
Before, however, coming to tins wanted verb, 1 would 
ay that eale is in part proved to be ill — by the evident 
ease of the passage and of its context of all but twenty 
lines; by the c/of " Myre's Instructions;" the Eile of 
ihe Nominale MS. ; the eile, eil, and r/of the " Ancren 
Rlwle," and also by the del of "Myre" and of the 
" specimens of English poetry," and by the Scotch deil, 
nnounced almost, if not quite, in the same way as 
ale. But it is proved more particularly by this — 
which others I found had said before me, and which I 
said, later though independently, some time ago — 
namely, that in the second or 1604 i|uarto,tlie only one 
in which this " dram of ealc " passage and its long con- 
text occurs, dr;nl is twice in one tine spelled lieale. In 
the 1603 ijuarto (I I, it, 474, T. 1 we find, 

'' The ipinl Ihat I have Kcn may l>e the Diucll." 

but in that of 1604, this runs and is printed, 

'* The tpirii that 1 huvc sectic 
Miy be a dcalc, and the dealc hath power." 

It is true that while it iss{>elled deule in III, ii, 121, 
■A\ uliier postages in this quarto give variants of " devil" 
r»Md thi< more curious fact is also true that these varia- 
tions — a-s, indeed, may be seen in the line itself — do not 
Btincur with its rhythmic use as a monosyllable or di»syl- 
'able. But neither of these facts alterthe force of the 
eumcnt. 

To turn now lo the wanting verb; the innate and 

able insufficiencies of other emendations, and Pro- 

yx .Scotl'j cii|)o>ure of their insufficiencies, relieve 

He from the necc>-silyof adverting to them. But in 

"'■'lin the Cainbriilge Shakespeare, I suggested the 

• of (I di'uhl to t-ndoubt, i. e., make cause to doubt, 

_ariU the ductus litetarum, this is the nearest 

liange yet proposed, and to me it completely satisfies 

ii>th scansion and sense. No editor, it is true, so far 

at I am aware, has adopted it; on the other hand, no 

one has, I believe, formulated an objection against it, 

I unless one be iinplieil in Professor Scott's objections lo 

*dM*bt." In further support of it, however, I would 

that Mr. Swynfen Jervis' subdue — like his other 

cannot, so far as I see, be maintained. It 



lias no i>ossible likeness to a •/<>m^/ except that, as in 
M in Macedon and Monmouth, there is in both words] 
d. But more serious than this is the fact that Shakl 
speare here and in the previous twenty lines did nut saf 
because it was not his desire to say, it was not the 
point that he would illustrate and enforce, that the 
small amount of ill subdues to itself that greater ijua 
tity of a man's other and better qualities; buthisarg 
incnt was and is — that this " dram of eale," whi<( 
happened lo be admixt, so seemingly, in the sight i 
the multitude, debases the good, that this good becoin 
doubted by tho.se who do not assay the mixture, I 
judge by appearance only. Shortening for my readj 
this twenty-two line argument, Hamlet says — a mnn 
otherwise \i. e., except for the one fault) pure as grace 
shall in the ^vw^rrj/ censure [though not in that of pea 
Iralive and judging intellects] take corruption from 
be taken as corrupted by, that one particular f.\ult, ih 
stamp of one defect which seemingly mint-marks liim 1 
debased. The Dane, drinking so heavily, is accounte 
by other nations a swinish, ill-conditioned drunkard ; 
his bravery, patriotism, honor, and other good qualitie-> 
being, in the censure of the generality, merged in this 
one vice. With many private individuals it is the 
same ; the penuriousness that may be his fault gin 
him in popular estimation the character of a me 
miser, and nothing more ; so with any other particuta 
fault, it makes the multitude doubt, and so not take into 
account his other good qualities, though they be many. 

Bft. Nlciioi-so!«. 

LoyiXtN, EVOI AND. 

p. S. In speaking of the 1604 quarto aa the only ( 
edition containing the "drain of eale" inssnge, I, 
course, included its fac-simile (J , in 1605, and the ; 
prints of this ^l ,-<>. It was fnoro (^ ,, he proliably 
having co|<ies «l (^ ,-3 that Theobald took the readh 
eale which led him io his conjectural base. 



(13.) MicssKs. Editors :— The paisage in A'dM///.' 

** So that my arrowi. 
Too slightly tifnhered fur «0 loiid a wind. 
Would have reverted li) my Iww again. 
And not where I had aimed them, * 

h.vs never been entirely salLsfactory to commcnmlor 
Jennens, Seymour, Slccvens and others are so impressed 
with the inapplicability of the adjective " loud ' as 
almost to prefer what Malone calls as exlraordinoiy a 
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I corruption ai is lo b? found In the |)Uy!i. .nxl re.iii widi 
■the ««rl]r <|U*f1ok " so luved arm'd ' iiittead of " so loud 

wind." 

That the word " loud " upplied to a wind which turns 
riniiviU)( olijccl* ffom Ihcir cournc l«, itt Seymour says, a 
fal>e rfithct, ailmitn nf ii>> iloulit. l.iiUiliie!iit rif itself, 
|tliou|;li ti «troii|{ wind may be loud, h.i.s no force to 
Iresiti til? f'lrcr of the arrow. Hut even " strong '* or 
k'> bluMcrlnu " or " high " woulil not exactly cupress 
[what we nil unilerntAnd to be the meaning of the pas- 
a|[e. The wortl should lie one which means " mis- 
!l«rxdin|{." "contrary," "thwarting." 

What term In there, then, which, while giving the 
Itenve which wo foci is rcijuireil, is such as might easily 
l|je inlilftUcn fnr cither the " loud " of the folio* or the 
I" loved " i>l the <|iiartiii) ,'* It scernt to me that the word 
[}ewd fullillsall thrie conditions. The jirinury mcining 
[of the AnnloSaxon verb " Ai-iiKiw" is to mislead or 
[mindirect, while ihote who arc famlli;ir ^•ith the written 
leharnciernof the KlijrtW'than «gc will remcml>er how 
IciVMly ^ might be mistiilicn for «'. 

Shakeipeare uncs the word in a somewhat similar 
•cnne eUewhere. In /A-m't /'/for inMancei 

" K v>n »l iiiiuithiy pcnniit lewilly bciil,'' 

Hcrvlhe context show* that the lewdness consists in 
rmisrcnreientatii*" ^'«.hood». So in the "lewd 

roiii|<1.iint» of , . unless indeed in the latter 

phtnie the conli ' . • • the dhc under consideration 

Ju» occurred, and the ci>m|>ti»iior ha« mi^taken the 
fwonl " loud " for "lewd." I,ou<l complaints would 

|>erHaps tit the c^mte\t liettcr than lewd. 

It i» cleat that a misprint has been made either in 

th» ouarttvi or the folios, and the word seems therefore 

a Icfiiiimate snhiect (or conjetrture. 
' J. W. S. 

Omaha. AW. »««, 1883. 



4r: 



(14.) Of k rAsuax IN •• UivK's Labor's Lost." 

A iM«d«r. —im. Iho*'* • CMM^braiccii Itt • shin. 
MM «Micv<h •wiM rt<UI>, oonr, thy Lnm^ loin. 
■ Na MM. M tMttii M *M9, M ••lac.ta ttMBafe 
IM, •». nwtM. • H*i*c Ptaliu* . M ttmmt, •» *aa<7> 
_ _>la* tir. M • nraun. _ _. ^ 

A' Br <«mM ikM taiMVBi U«|Mrr, thjr lA* OMactit. ay 
vJiK^mt, lihc liM«ir« ol My liawts ■Wrwfc o ■* to raAcuiotts 
Mw«n« O f«nlM ■» "y •!«». «Mft the fiM i l i u ti i talM 

/W». t>a>lkc<MOTiiMtAtkMt«kr,l*BM*aBV«*>iAM'/ 



So raa^ \\» fissa^t, wrrAiiAM. ia the Folio. 162;. 
' tl la oae of y^nm ttut arr 4*tii»ni i« ilte - <">)obe^' 
k ts accvMaaicii b^ tvo pages of aot yrrf 
•esiawe**V«nara«r Mid ' 



|s*5»ofii.«lMi -it i»«ott<c»se, aadiacafwbleorespU- 
MCMi." W«k * cba^gc. boamcr. of a stable teeer. 
IMoeiT dw foiw tui M be t%(K, lad wboi trconee 
MiberBaAMi^piikvC it. B^<>e wimpUM i of ■■ easy 

The ibMp mA ckw r^*. Metk. bad bee* aia- 



ibMD and cliici l^agv, 
' )9 *e ^l^^liulL Anaade to 
!«la«ii«rtbe|ifa9.t*«9ia}alcE:eriHUM. U bb 
ba«*.lbfrdba b«l fain mct te iWrobotl— J 
b«n Wa aibble. Medk fariM Mm in to dw Doat. 
■quw. ".V va»te, ■«•(« '. benr'* • Coitvd broken 
•M • Jk.** To I T1111111 I tWs "womitar wtmw 
r eoattec t A« f gwari ^ «s xke aU *«m! <«« « i<W . 
kHK vbcSiHfliiPB. ^Too^^a* ort isMviaig «■& Irtiic btt 
«r|MMa0,«kdAnUBe«alT«ff lis p^ee>* inAs «r 




(|.iil>bliii|{ and mystilication, says, " Some enigma, 
some riddle ; come, — x)\y I'tnj'oy, — begin." V eHX'oy , 
from envovfr, to send away, is literally a sort of 
"farewell." It was a term adopted from ohl French 
poetry by p'nglish writers, in the sense of a " moral ; ' 
and was placed before the concluding lines of a story 
or ballad, which set forth the application thereof. 
Costard, however, being entirely ignorant of the 
meaning of the D^>n's word, supposes he is giving 
orders to bring out some unguent or liniment or salve 
to put on his lame shin ; and he hastens to decline it, 
saying that he will have none of his quack nostrums ; 
"No egma, no riddle, no salve, in thy male, sir." 
The trouble has been in understanding the word male ; 
and Mr. Tyrwhitt very ingeniously proposed " no salve 
in th(m all, sir," a reading that was found also in 
Collier's Corr. Folio, and has been adapted by miny 
excellent editors. Even Knight, Siiuger, Gra.ni While, 
and the Clarkes, so print it; and Mr. Staunton, though 
he adheres to the old text, says Tyrwhitt's conjecture is 
all but decisive. But we 'kmrtL' it to be a fa.l, from 
examples in old writers that I have not space to enu- 
merate, that malt was a well-known name for a bag or 
wallet : generally for such a leathern pouch as shep- 
herds usc<l, in which to carry the salves, ointments, 
nnd other matters appurtenant to their calling. This 
term occurs as early as 1377, in " The Vision of 
Piers the Plowman:" cf. Passu! V, line 234, in Trof. 
Skcats" Cltir. Press edition : 

" I roos when thci were arest, and yrifled their 
males." Chnuceruses the word quite ftetiuently, in the 
sense of a budget or receptacle for relics. !i re. 

Cf. Pml/i^^ut til thf Cantfr6urv 7j '« in (' n 

of the P.VKIK5.NERF.; Morris* Cfax. /.., m. 

pageaj; 

^' Hit wale( lay by fom bim in bi« lappc. 
Drct-ful t>r pdfXKXjn come from Rome al hoot," 

where, afterward, this wallet is called a "mw//." 

" 1 luvc ndics And panjouns tn my muglf, 
\a £iir as any nan in Eiigi«lond.** 

.\nd again, suae page, 

" Fur in Sn wna i t be l»id4c a ptlarchctr [nilluw-CBSC^ 
WbidK that, h« scmIc, ma cmrlady rcyl." 

Indeed. Chaucer uses the term in ihesane metafiharial 
sense in which we now use ^mJgH : 

" Uabokdad i( «W a«*. 
let <ce wte turn tikafl adt *a06aa tile.** 

That tHe w<»rd was ftuniiiar in Sbakesoeaie't dar is 
sh ^ A -^ V ens : " Reynaid ibe r OS sea itay- 

w '. '.>." So, likewise in Tanwliae. or 

tbc >c^ tiiiin oncpnenl, 159'* ■ 

"Opca the whIct. yi faapd <!■■ BeaaMC atra.* 

lb tbe fossage in "i^aesHeft, tbe Folio icodt **i> 
thft ao^e." Uo, 3- a bat soQcsied, ibere 

caiioot be a dovU " is a nMorioft of the 

easiest for tAr, adarr^sea ;a .^raado. Cosiael bos 
«• iiilb ia ibe Doo's m a aJ ies; be kaasn mMt^ 
Aam Aek vfaiaes far a brokea shia : aQ be waate 
is sawetbiK be bas tried aad bee^ 
^ta» plaataia." Tbe/lalsia It elsewber t t 
la SaMBCi|iQafe at an berb poBcam _ 
aa4 il wfBt coMsiocfcd a tVTtrctf^ cw tot * 
beoiaes. *'S« i'fwny^.mo t"*wrrri NO sa!««.ar. b«t 
a fhada la k '* B^ (be last worAs Cotfatd does aai «e»a 
to Of AatbewiD bave aesafrc «r «li;bB« iba ba 
«•»>•• «M»r salve far Irs sbni ba a olHhBR-leif; be 
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U a/raid of Annado's "egma" and "riddle" and 
"I'ffivoy" preparations; he will have " no salve in tMy 
male, sir," and no other but a plantain. As Mr. Urae 
well remarks : " This is a very different tone of rejection 
from the clown taking upon himself to pronounce mag- 
isterially, ' No salve in Ihem all, sir.' How should he 
say that, of names he knows nothing about ?" 

So far. then, all is plain, until Armado says, " Doth 
the inconsiderate take salve for ftn-t'oy, and the word 
r envoy for a sahe /*" To which Moth answers, " Do 
the wise think them other ? Is not l' envoy a iah<e f 
It is generally allowed that here the page is quibbling, 
iaA'f being the usual formof salutation, or " Gt>oi/ byt," 
in Latin, as L'envoy may imply in French. But there is 
a hitch in the pronunciation. Dr. Farmer "can 
scarcely think Shakespeare had «o far forgotten his lit- 
tle school learning as to suppose the Latin verb salve 
and the English substantive salve had the same pro- 
nunciation." We have seen before in this play that 
Moth has an acute ear for a pun ; but his eye — mental 
eye — is no leas acute, and he sees the English salve and 
the Latin Wrr as one. Now, how does he get over the 
pronunciation? Why, as I believe, by spelling the 
word, letter by letter, thus: "Is not f envoy a 
vA-LV-c?" although the Spaniard cannot see it, and 
Con-sequently replies : 

" So, fiflgc ; it is 411 epilogue or discmmc tu nijlic pWtn, 
Some on«ciifo prvccncncc (tiat tiath toforc >(ccti sain." 

Yet 1 fancy that not only Moth's conceit, hut the 

whole pa^-sage, isnosv as intelligible >u the poet intended 

it should be: and that there is no occasion for any 

f ctelus, and for but little, if any, alteration of the old 

' folio text. JustPH C*.- 'Siiv. 

JCakesvillp., O. 

P. S. Since the above was written, 1 have noticed 
the word " mails," in the sense of trunks or boxes, used 
by -Sir W. Scott several times in the Memtstery, sJiow- 
ing it to have been a common word on the Borders 



abaai the time of the Reformation. 



J. C. 



(I5.] KiNf; John, Act III, Scene iv. 

*' .\n«t^ fjlhcr (.'^iittii^kl^ 1 have hcartl you mv 
Th*l we »li»ll ttt anii ktmv our rricndj id hcaTcn ; 
Ktlial Ik true, 

'Jken nnfr shall I trr my t>nv .n(2alri . 
Fv • i ' I .Ic iliild. 

To I.. 

There . ■- bom: 

/fjif ru.u u 111 I ..nk.-f ^..1 (,,w *,,i i.iv l'il*l, 
Aod chi»c the ii^iive beamy from his cheeka 
And he will loot: :»'- h-'Ho-w- a* n ghost, 
\s dim aud > fit , 

And ie he !. -<£•>>)*. 

WtKti I kti^l url uf heaven 

I shall not kn^u' it:m : thttef>irt mrrvr. luw^r 
Muit I tekaU mf pretty .Arthur mare." 

" And so he'll die ; and rising so" L e., without his 
beauty. The folio has, 

" If ihM be true, I shall ice wy bey again," 



the compositor having brought up pan of the next line, 
— " shall r' being afterward necessarily transposed to 
" I skull." The imperfect metre indicates error, and 
the sense appears to re<|uirc the reading adopted — 
" Therefore, ne^'tr, nrner must I bthold" etc., of the lost 
two lines being but a repetition of " Then nerer shall / 
see," etc.,in the earlierpartof thespeecli. Thefnlio bos 
n colon after " creature born." where modern editors 
place a full stop. 

B. C KlKNBAR. 

London. 
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< 16.) In the comedy of ^/ Kw LiAe It (Act HI, Sc. 
iv) Shakespeare alludes to the general belief that JutJ 
Iscariot had red hair, when Rosalind says of Orlando :■• 



Ctlia. 



" His very hair it of ^ ditscmtilintf (Oloiir 
Something bruwixr IImii Jiidu'i— 



In the various editions of Shakespeare which I ha« 
the footnote to the passage is generally as follows :J 
" In the old pictures and tapestry Judas is represenli' 
with red hair and tear-l." 

Rev. H. N. Hudson in his edition adds: — So in 
Insatiate Countess — " I ever thought by his red bea 
he would prove a Judas." 

I have read that in some of the northern towns ] 
Italy it is hardly safe for a red-haired man to rento^ 
out-of-doors during Holy Week. 

I know that there is a tradition about the color ( 
Judas's hair, and it is supposed to be of German orig 
not Eastern. 

No allusion to it is found in the works of 
Fathers of the Church or of the early ecclesiastic 
writers, 

Nares says that it has been conjectured that 
odium attached to red hair originated in England, fre 
the aversion there felt to the red-Uaired Danes, whk 
may or may not 1^ true; but this would hardly accou 
for the dislike, for Thiers, in his HistoireJe: Perrugui^ 
gives it as one of the reasons for wearing wigs : 
RemaHX porterent Jes perru^ttes pour eacher la toifi 
de lemr cheveux qui son! rn herreur A lemt Ie men 
parte que "Judas H ee qti on pretend etait rousseau , 
there u a German proverb, Kother-bart, Teufcls-h 
(Red hair, the Devil's hair), which also seenu to 
to the same belief. 

It is curious that the llretons declare that Judas ' 
born in Normandy, l>etween Caen and Rouen. ^ 
say : — " yuJat etait A'ormand. Tout Ie moitde 
Entre Caen et Rotten, Ie malheumij. naqmit, 
vendit son .SKIONKI.'R pour trenie mares contants ; 
Diablt soient tons let .Xormands." 

Can any of your readers throw any light upon I 
tradition? * T. D. K.] 

MosTKEAL, Canada. 



TIio Dr^m'd. 



MR. IRVING'S 
INTERPRETATION OF SHYLOCK. 

If it be true that " a thing of beauty is a joy forever," 
it is a truth that is especially applicable to those ShaJ^e* 
spearian qualities which are so full of meaning, and 
which, when ade']uately represented, fill us with " the 
yearning passion for the beautiful." Unlike the ordi- 
nary phases of beauty, which appeal to us through our 
sensuous perceptions, the beauty of Shakespeare is of 
a higher order, and enters into our appreciation through 
a. subtle sense of refined sympathy and intellectual 
perception. In a very real sense all of Shakespeare's 
plays are miniature worlds, in which human motives 
act and react on each other in such a way as to till us 
with the intensest intellectual and emotional enjoy- 
ment. A vigorous vitality is everywhere present, and 
thoughts and feelings arc grouped in such a way as to 
command our attention and stimulate our expectancy. 
If the acting is poor, the effect upon us is one of disap- 
pointment, and the charm of the illusion is lost. 
But if tlic acting is good, and the actor sufficiently 
sultordinatcs his self consciousness, then is the 
effect one of permanent value as well as temporary 
pleasure. And this is precisely what Mr. Irving 
accomplishes when he places T/u Aftrchant of Venict 
upon the stage with all its luxuriance of scenery, and 
also as a beautiful comedy in which the malignant 
ijualily of the principal character serves to intensify the 
|x>ctic feeling which breathes ihpiugh the entire play. 
The plot of Tht Menhnnl iff Vfitue is, as is well 
known, derived from two sources; and in merging 
them into one play, Shakespeare skillfully preserves 
the light comedy spirit of the stnry of the caskets, 
while he harmonizes with it the matter of the bond 
and its forfeiture. It was never Shakespeare's intention 
that this play should be treated otherwise than as 
absolute comedy, consistent in spirit, harmonious in 
tone, ami permeated by that gentle spirit which is "full 
of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing," not- 
withstanding the dark shadow which surrounds Shylock 
and makes him what he is. 

" Yes, in spile orall. 
Some fhsipe of tieauiy moves avray the pall 
From our dark spirits." 

The predominating character of Shylock commands 
most fully our aiteniion. But as we follow the move- 
ment of scene and incident in this beautiful play, as 
Mr. Irving has presented it to us, we experience an 
exquisite feeling of pleasure, and a thousand agreeable 
emotions, like strams of sweet music, sweep over us. 
Miss Ellen Terry's Portia fills us with a pleasure which 
only the purest art can give, and thus we love to linger 
tenderly and affectionately over what must always 
remain, as to perfection of detail and poetic feeling, a 
unique performance. 

We have been given an opportunity to taste the in- 
effable pleasure which pure comedy yields, and as we 
return to the beaten track of every-day life, we feel 
that we are richer, stronger, and purer for having ta^teil 
"an endless fountain of immortal drink." 

Nor is it too much to say that we leave a perform- 
ance of this kind in a mixed condition of feeling. The 
sweet beauty of the comedy has charmed us into a feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction and pure delight. But at the 
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same time the great master has in this play drawn 
aside the veil of nature; and as we stand before the 
revelation, we get a deeper insight into the depths of 
the human heart, and we understand more dearly the 
mysterious working of those forces which underlie 
character. Passing from the fullness and harmony 
which breathe through the comedy of the play, we are 
introduced to one of Shakespeare's most complex and 
composite characters — a character in which the ruling 
purpose of life is clearly influenced by circumstances 
which are antecedent to the play, and which limit the 
action of personal freedom and responsibility. In other 
words, while Shylock's character is necessarily the re- 
sult of impulses acting from within, he is also the 
duct of circumstances acting from without , — al 
which it is a pleasure to state that Mr. Irving apf>ears 
to understand clearly. He does not make of Shylock 
merely a miserable, mean-spirited Jew, in whom there 
is no human feeling. He discards very properly the 
Conventional Jew, to which we are accustomed, an 
instead of this gives us an interpretation which plact 
Shylock in a light very much more in keeping with ihi 
spirit of Shakespeare. While other actors have de- 
picted Shylock merely as a disgusting miser, utteriy 
devoid of ordinary human feelings, Mr. Irving pn 
Serves the human element, and thus gives us an inte; 
pretation which is more artistic and more consistei 
He fully realizes and forcibly expresses Shylock's avai 
cious propensities, but he does not oilow them to distoi 
and disfigure the character. And in this respect it 
must be admitted that he is both consistent and artistic. 
For if there is one thing which is clear beyond all ques- 
tion, it is that Shakespeare did not mean Shylock to be 
understood merely as an inhuman Jew, in whom the 
love of money obliterates every other feeling. Without 
his love of muney and his insatiate greed for gain. Shy. 
lock would not have been in keeping with the prevail' 
ing character of the Jewish race. But the recognition 
of these qualities in their proper relation to the general 
character is very different from that exaggerated type of 
avarice and inhumanity which we have been accu.s- 
tomed to sec on the stage. The character which Mr. 
Irving represents is just such a Jew as we would natu- 
rally expect to meet in Venice when that city was in 
the full enjoyment of her commercial prosperity. As 
a lender of money, he was a perfectly natural produ 
of the time, and although he makes his customers pa' 
him all he can for the use of his ducats, he is not fc 
this reason a monster or a vulgar Chatham -street Jew. 

Contrasting strongly with Antonio's generous nature, 
his miserly qualities naturally strike us as repulsive in 
the extreme. But this does not warrant us in forget- 
ting that the Jew simply demands his due, and reall 
has the sanction of the law on his side. 

Nor must we forget that in Shakespeare's time the 
legal controversy between the old-school and new- 
school lawyers was at its height ; and as tliis question 
as to whether, according to the common law, the whole 
peiulty was recoverable on the forfeiture of the b<]nd, 
was a very important issue in the controversy, we can 
easily see in what way the great dramatist introduced it 
into his play. Besides, if Antonio, in having signed the 
bond " in merry sp^.tt," h»s placed himself in the 
power of the Jew, it surely does not follow that Shy- 
lock must be represented as a disgusting specimen of 
humanity without a redeeming trait. 
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Evidently it is Sbylock's nature to snarl and bite, 
wriether he be at home or in the Rinltu. But we are 
not by this prevented from getting below the surface to 
those mixed charactenstics which bring out so vividly 
the cs^etuial quality of this strange being. In his de- 
lineation of Shylock Mr. Irving follows in a measare 
I the interpretation of Edmund Rean. Gut he goes beyond 
. Kean in the clearness of his conception and in the 
[ ni'encss of his scholarship. To the ordinary observer 
jllc is too well-balanced and loo unimpossioned. But 
ke is all the more correct in his interpretation for these 
very rcas'jns. In some of Shakespeare's characters we 
cannot allow the stream of emotion to (low t<xi rapidly- 
.Not so, however, in Shylock. And it is in consequence 
'of Mr. Irving's clear perception on this point that his 
Shylock is so excellent. 

By means of his clear perceptive faculty Mr. Irving 

enters into the deeper, more permanent and more intrin- 

■ic side of the character. Instead of making of Shylock 

man easiily moved, and when moved, ungovernable in 

illis paroxysms of rage, he adapts the view which Shake- 

peare must have had in mind when he invested the char- 

[■cter with So much subdued intensity andsuppressed ma- 

[|iL;nant hate. Indeed, the very conditions which intensify 

|Shyli>ck's feelings and inflame him with the desire for 

venge are those which restrain him from full 

FIKtcrance. And thus as he moves before us we detect 

[in his every movement and gesture the full meaning of 

'that burning sense of wrong, which tinds its ultimate 

expressiott in those powerful words : 

" I have an each in heaven. 
Shall I L'ly perjury iipou my scnil ?" 

In delivering this passage Mr. Irving rose to the full 

measure of a great actor. He seemed to lay bare the 

very sou) of Shylock, and in the pathos of its delivery 

showed how lirm is his intellectual ^rasp of the char- 

Cler. In fact, it seems tQ be Mr. Irving's most striking 

fchoractcrislic, that he possesses an intellectual alertness 

Imnd n classical repose which enable him to interpret 

*«lrong qualities of character without resorting to vulgar, 

boisterous declamation. 

In this respect he is especially strong, and although 
we are compelled to admit that his staccato elocution 
and lack of emotional power are serious defects, we 
must concede his pre-eminence as an intellectual 
exponent of the drama. 

.\dmitting his deficiency in emotional volume and 
phyiica! vigor, we are comfjclled to acknowledge that 
no other actor so successfully seizes upon the intellec- 
tual quality of Shakespeare. 

In this direction he is clearly the leader of the 
n ii^e, and as such is a powerful aid to that 

c Iness without which we can never under- 

M.V..-1 . ..irtkespeare. For if wc are ever to make any- 
thing of Sh.ikes|>earian criticism, we must enter 
thoroughly into the intellectuality as well as the 
emotional quality of his characters. Love and hatred, 
joy and sorrow, life and death, are all powerfully real 
in the creations of Shakespeare. But under them all 
there nins a living stream of intellectual purpose which 
fills them with meaning and gives them their distinctive 
quality. The heart must lie all alive and sensitive 
I.. r, ,r.- ill,- imagination can conceive. But after the 
u hat conceived, then comes the intellectual 
uid the dreamy incubation which give life 
and beauty to the new-born thought or feeling. And 
it is in perceiving this essential truth that Mr. Irving 
iddi a new force to Shakespearian critici.sm. The 
jualitics of mind and culture which prevent him from 
ccoming a popular actor in the popular sense are the 
[very ijualitics which place him in the front rank as an 
' interpreter of Shakespeare. 

Apparently his strong points are mastery of detail, 



concentration of purpose, subtlety of imagination, and 
dexterity in representing those transitional phases 
feeling in which a certain psychological insight is nee 
sary. In his acting we alio discover a line sense 
discriminative power, which, besides .showing him to be 
a close .Mudent, enables him to reveal very successfully 
the secret springs of character. And in this sense \ 
Shylock is a masterpiece of intellectual analysis 
critical study. He not only reveals to us the natun 
movements of Sbylock's dominant feelings; he real 
shows us the tremendous power of those accumulati 
forces which render the dominant motives possible, 
other words, it seems to l>e Mr. Irving's aim to show I 
as clearly as he can how complex in structure and he 
intricate in movement a strong character really is. 
he represents .Shylock, the idea of individual freedom] 
not eliminated, nor is there any depreciation of tho 
elusive forces which pertain to human character. Bn 
above and beyond all this the great fact of environ- 
ment appears; and the individual thus becomes largely 
the result of the surrounding conditions. Evidently 
Mr. Irving regards Shakespeare's characters as dis- 
tinctly human beings, and as such he very properly 
interprets them with^the correctness of a student, and not 
with the looseness and irregularity of one unacquainted 
with the principles of psychology. He uses no inflated 
balloons of artificial sublimity, but steadily, conscien- 
tiously and intelligently he endeavors to reveal to us 
the permanent and intrinsic qualities of character. Sh]^ 
lock, of course, possesses a strongly marked individui 

ity ; but in all he says and docs we easily perceive til 

underlying forces of Judaism impelling him to be what 
he is. 

The desire to avenge the wrot\gs of his race, is, aftij 
avarice, his strongest motive ; and he never seems I 
lose the consciousness of this overmastering force? 
Trueto the principles of Judaism, he worships the strict 
letter of the law ; and his hate is naturally directe ' 
against Antonio because he happens to be a repres 
tative of Christian benevolence and large-heartednes 

He refiises to be moved by Portia's heavenly el 
quence ; and in demanding al>solute justice at last faf 
beneath the weight of her own inexorable demand, | 
symbol of the general history of his unfortunate rac 
As an eminent Shakespearian scholar has well said 
" Shylock is a standing marvel of power and scope 
the dramatic art, at the same time appearing so muc 
a man of nature's making that we scarce know how to 
look upon him as the poet's workmanship. In the 
delineation Shakespeare had no less a task than to : 
fonn him with individual life and peculiarity in tl 
broad, strong outlines of character in its most fallen and 
revolting stale." 

Accordingly Shylock is a true representation of 
nation, wherein we have a pride which for ages nev( 
ceased to provoke hostility, but which no hostilil 
could ever subdue; a thrift which still invite 
rapacity, but which no rapacity could ever exhaui 
and a weakness, which, while it exposed the subjects I 
wrong, only deepened their hale, because it left theB 
without the means or the hope of redress. Thus Sh} 
lock is a type of national sufferings, sympathies 
antipathies. Himself an object of bitter insult 
scorn to those about him, surrounded by enemia 
whom he is at once too proud to conciliate and too we 
to oppose, he can have no life among them but mone 
no hold on them but interest, no feelings towaj 
them but hate, no indemnity out of them but revenge." 
Such being the case, what wonder thai the elements of 
national greatness became congealed or petrilied into 
malignity ? .As avarice was the passion in which he 
mainly lived, of course the Christian virtues that 
thwarted this were the greatest vrrong that could be 
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done him. In hi« hard, icy intellectuality, and his 
" dry, mummy-like tenacity " of purpose, with a dash 
now and then of biting, sarcastic humor, we see the re- 
mains of a great and noble nature, out of which all Ihe 
genial sap of humanity has been pressed by accumu- 
lated injuries. This is the character which Shake- 
speare drew; ajid this is the character as Mr. Irving 
interprets it. He does not rave, he does not indulge 
in violent outbursts of feeling, because from a correct 
Shakespearian view the character would be inconsistent 
with these elements in it. Shylock in a rage, and 
making noise the vehicle of his feelings, may seem to 
some persons a striking character. But we may depend 
upon it, Shakespeare never intended that this inimitable 
masterpiece of characterization should be a common- 
place, raving Jew, in whom the movement of passion is 
noisy because superficial. In Mr. Irving's acting the 
coarse elements of histrionic art are nowhere visible. 
But on all occasions, whether we approve his interpre- 
tation or not, there is ample evidence of thatretined and 
Cjntcmplalive quality which seizes upon the indwelling 
essence of the character. .\nd this is why his Shylock 
is so excellent. Having carefully studied the structural 
arrangement of Shylock, he enters with wonderful 
success into those morbid conditions which .Shakespeare 
so distinctly produces in this character. Partly by the 
spontaneous movement of a great actor, and partly by 
the strength of his intellectual perceptions, he vividly 
purtrays the more subtle qualities of human nature, and 
with marvelous 5ucces.<> shows us the operation of those 
psychological forces which give to human life its ten- 
dencies and experiences. In Shakespeare's philosophy 
man is a complex creature, moved by passion, directed 
by impulse, governed by reason, actuated by generous 
impulses, dwarfed by meanness, strangely inconsistent in 
some respects, and yet wonderfully consistent in others. 
And this strange mixture of good and evil Mr. 
Irving seems clearly to understand. If we have the 
key to his success in his mastery of detail and his 
remarkable intellectual perceptivity, we also find the 
key to our appreciation of his Shylock in the subtlety 
of his delineation and in the close consistency with 
which he impersonates the character in the light of the 
best Shakespearian scholarship. What he lacks in 
emotional power is more than com^iensated for by his 
mental clearness and his cultivated and reposeful 
acting. He has not the power to carry us away with 
the frenzy of enthu^ia-'^m. But he possesses a pyower 
which is really mure important and enduring. He 
gives the mind something to feed upon; .ind as we 
fairly judge him in the Hght of candid and impartial 
criticism, we readily discover much more to admire 
than we do to condemn. 

Perfect he is not ; but singularly great and phenom- 
enally correct as an interpreter of one of Shakespeare's 
most ditiicuU characters he certainly is. The taste of 
the public needs to be chastened; for uneducated senti- 
ment is continually ninning into vulgar types. And this 
process of chastening is most likely to be produced by 
actors who, like Mr. Irving, adhere to the importance 
of intellectual consistency and thoughtful impersonation 
of character. Indeed, it is a pleasure to say that Mr. 
Irving's success is largely due to the singleness of pur- 
(»ose and brave persistency of effort with which he has 
sought to advance the higher interests of the drama. 
Without the possession of very great histrionic ability he 
could never have attained his present eminent position. 
But behind this qualification to his success, we easily 
discover a worthiness of aim and an earnestness of en- 
deavor which give to his success an importance which 
it would not otherwise command. He will perhaps 
never succeed in adequately interruetiog those currents 
° ''posaon which sometimes sweep like storm-winds over 




the earth. Hut as a careful student and as an intel- 
lectual delineator of the deeper movements of human 
character, he is without a su[)etior. To those persons 
who go to the theatre simply to be amused, or to have 
their feelings unhealthily excited, .Mr. Irving's acting 
will not be welcome. Rut to those who seek in the 
drama permanent intellectual pleasure, as well as tem- 
porary recreation, he is heartily welcome as an accom- 
plished actor and as an exponent of what is best in 
dramatic literature. 

It would be better for his art if he would improve his 
elocution and give up some of his mannerisms, as his 
deficiency in these respects seriously mars the beauty of 
his acting. 

But even with these defects, he is unquestionably 
entitled to an eminent position as an actor; and as an 
interpreter of Shylock is pre-eminently great because he 
is so consistent and so intellectually clear. The con- 
ditions which give to liis Shylock its great merit are 
precisely those which we could not find in an actor of 
inferior power and limited capacity. They come Irom 
the head more than they do from the heart, and they 
are on this account not likely to be reversed by the cold 
analysis of that destructive criticism which considers 
that " sensibility or the display of actually felt passion 
is out of place on the stage an4 is bad art." 

Of course, Mr. Irving does not deliberately indorse 
Diderot's theory of acting. Indeed, he actually np- 
poses it in an introduction written by him lu Waller 
Herries Pollock's translation nf Diderot's Piinuiox oh 
tht Comtdian. And yet because he is so essentially 
an aclor of strong mental grasp, he necessarily subor- 
dinates the emotional to the intellectual in his acting. 
As a purely emotional actor, Mr. Irving wiiuld never 
succeed. 

But as a delineator of character in whom we recog- 
nize an intellectual fruitfulness of great acting, in 
which imagination and reflertion arc predominant, he 
is without a superior, His acting is marked by a 
quality of penetration which seems to sec into the 
mind of Shakespeare; and though he may not be able 
to produce clearly the result of his insight, he reveals 
very eflTcctually those finer elements uf character which 
appeal to the intellect and the imagination. There is 
a sense in which it is impossible to prrnluce successfully 
the finer qualities of Shakespeare upon the stage, and 
there is also a sense in which the poetic beauty of his 
plays is very apt to lie vulgarized in their setting. 

But in Mr. Irving's treatment of The Atenkanl of 
l-'enice, the poetic beauty of the play has been pre- 
served as far as possible, and the vulgarism of setting 
has been avoided. 

If he has not given us an absolutely perfect perform- 
ance, he has at least given an interpretation of Shake- 
speare in which the finer spiritual grace is preserved, 
and in which the ardent movement of passion is 
directed and controlled by a strong intellectual purpose 
and a clear mental perception. From this clearness of 
intellect Mr. Irving's art develops like a flower, gradu- 
ally unfolding its beauty, and appealing to our culti- 
vated sense of enjoyment. We grasfi in this way his 
dominant faculty ; and as we follow him in his nielhnd 
of acting, we more and more realize that what appears 
cold and unattractive is really a fine sensibility tempered 
by intellectual fruitfulness, and not a passionless attitude 
devoid of poetic feeling. To be properly apprecioted, 
he needs to be carefully studied, as it is only in this 
way that we can follow the subtle quality of his intel- 
lectual power and the fine grace of his reflective ear- 
nestness. He is strongest in those scenes whicti re- 
quire the clear light of intellectual perception ; he i'> 
weakest io those instances which require (he \varniili 
and intensity of emotional power. Under all circum- 
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stances, liou-ever, lie is an accomplished actor, consci- 
eniiou» in his roethodji, unselh&h in his devotion to the 
higher interest of his art, and scrupulously careful to 



get at the exact meaning and essential quality of the 
character he impersonates. 

Henry C. Peddeh. i 
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Montreal Shakcspeake Club, November j6th— 
E^say night. — Mr. Arch. McGowtt in the chair. .\ 
f paper was read by the Rev. Edmund (iould advoca- 
ting the Baconixn theory o( the authorship of the 
plays and |>ocms by Shakespeare. The paper, which 
was mainly concerned with internal evidence, began 
by pointing out the considerations which had influenced 
the reader, and concluded with certain points of in- 
, tcrnal similarity between the works of Kacon and the 
I writings in (juestion. These he divided into use of 
\ terms, identity of style and manner, similarity of 
, thought and sentiment. The paper was followed by 
■ full discussion, in which most of the members took 
pan, the sense of the Club being adverse to the theory 
propounded. 

r)eeember 17th, iSSj. — Chairman, Mr. T. D. King. 
The subject of the night was The H'^in/er's Tale, The 
subject was introduced in a paper by Mr. A. K. Abbott, 
'entitled " Impression of the Play." Mr. E. VV. Arthy 
followed with a paper upon " Shakespeare's Humor, 
%»ilh Special Reference to the Character of Autolycus." 
After contrasting the present play with the Dream, the 
I leader s.iowed that the chief characteristic of Shake 
B|teaie's humor consisted in his reproduction of the 
humor found in actual life. He considered that it 
wa* a true type of humor, as it was free alike from the 
burles<|ue of .Aristophanes and the coarseness of the 
> Restoration dramatists. Mr. R. VV. B(x>dle then read 
I * paper upon " The Romantic and Classical Drama," 
pointing out the conditions out of which the F-.H/abethan 
drama had arisen, and contrasting it with the drama 
of Arittotle and the ( Ireek tragedians, lie considered 
that the Creek drama turned upon action, while the 
romantic drama centred in character. At a result, it 
had been oli&cr\-ed that the former was siatueiqiie, the 
Ijtier pictiirrsifue. Mr. T. D. King followed with a 
paper of notes upon various points in Th^ Winter's 
T>iU. He accouiit-^d for the dilficulties of style by the 
cnileavor of the author to rellcct the changing moods 
of Lenntes. The moral that he deduced from the 
ptay was that Guilt could only be atoned by Re- 
pentance. 

R. W. Boodle, 5>ecrelary. 

SlIAkr-M'I.ARE IN nit CHAtTAlUjlA SrilOOLS. — 

T1i« study of Shakespeare is included in three depart- 
ments. 

I. In the Chautau<|U3 University, as a part of the 
regular branch of English literature. Thisuscsthe non- 
resident plan, and instruction is given by correspond- 
ence. At present tlie course is as extensive as that of 
our best ol leges. It includes a preliminary study in 
the history of the Drama, and in Chaucer and Spenser. 
Ki»e plays are assigneil for detailed work — two trage- 
dies, two comcdic*, and one history. Students are 
expected to use the standard books on grammar and 
btjther criticism. Quesiions are »ent out by the Pro- 



fessor, and the answers of students corrected and 
returned. Examinations are then Conducted fa 
graduation, 

2. In the Chautaui|ua Literary and Scientific Circ 
as a course in addition to the regular reading, and 
which a seal is granted. The course consists in rea 
ings from Shakespeare and the standard critical iMoh 
It caA be begun at any time. The examination i|u« 
lions are asked only to find out if the requisite readi^ 
has been done. 

3. In the Chautau(|ua School of Languages. Th 
holds its session for six weeks each summer at (Chautau- 
qua, New York. .Shakespeare is made prominent, an^ 
large numl>ers take the course. The time is usualj 
devoted to one play, and as most of the members a(l 
teachers, the questions in higher criticism are taken up 
in lectures by the Professor and essays and discussions 
by the class. 

During the past summer Hamlet was read, and es- 
pecial prominence given to the theories of Snider and 
the criticisms of Hudson and Coleriilge. Mr. Wallace 
Bruce also lectured on " Womanhood in Shake 
speare." 

The Chautauqua movement for popular educatii 
being so large and successful, it may easily be 
that the attention given to Shakespeare will be pii 
ductive of the highest good. 

W. D. McClistock.1 

« 

The Rukus Adams Shakespeare Class of Phi] 
delphia is composed principally of ladies and gentlein 
who attended the late I'rof. Adams' Shakespeare Cla 
The rules on attendance and study are strict. Per 
joining the clas; are taken on a two weeks' test of th<i 
ability as readers; if found deficient in orthupy, or tfe 
requirements of a good reader, their admission as a 
permanent member is uncertain. The class is at present 
reading The Afercfiantof I'ertice. The method of study 
is to appoint a director for each meeting, and two critics, 
one on ortha;py and another on gestures. .-K portion 1 
the play is set apart for reading, and portions of a fonn 
reading for recitation, so that the whole play is event 
ally recited. 

W.M. PoKi KR, Secretary. 

CLtrroN Shakspere Socibty. — RtXEs and By-iji« 

The Society shall cimsist of not more than twenti 
five members (seven ladies and eighteen gcntlemeaj 
from whom shall be elected an annual president and 
secretary. When the S<iciety has its complement of 
members, there may be elected seven as.^ociates (two 
ladies and five gentlemen) who may attend Ihc meet- 
ings, succeed to vacant memberships without further 
election, and who may be requested to lillup vacancie> 
in the cast. 

.\ny person wishing to join the Society shall be pro- 
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fposed and seconded at one meeting and balloted for at 
I the next. One adverse vote in ten to exclude. 

Each member and associate shall pay an entrance 
I fee of 2s. i>d. and an annual subtcription of 3.r. ttd. 

f)n ihe propi)sal of any member or associate, sec- 
Jonded by .in<itlit:r and unanimously adopted at a subse- 
lljuent meeting, any lady or gentleman may be invited 
ilo become a corresponding member of the .Society and 
to send from lime to time cooimunications to be read at 
the critical meetings. Corresponding members shall 
pay no entrance fee or subscription and shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges of ordinary menibers. The 
number of cunesponding members at any one time 
shall not exceed six. 

The Society shall meet at 7.30 f. M. on the second 
and the fourth Saturday in each month, from October 
to May inclusive. An extra meeting shall be held on 
Nhe lirst Saturday in October, at which the Secretary 
uhall present a report of the Society's work during the 
[previous twelve months, the retiring President deliver 
[an address, and the olbcers be elected. 

The (irsi meeting of the month shall be devoted, to 
[the reading of the play, and the second meeting to cri- 
llictsm of it. .\t the critical meetings each member and 
associate shall be at liberty to introduce a visitor. 

At the last meeting in each session the work for the 
next session shall he. arranged. 

The Secretary, twelve days before the reading, shall 

:nd to each member a form fur selecting the cast of 

I the parts in the play to be read. The cast of the parts 

shall be made by the Secretary from the returns for- 

I warded by the members. 

The Secretary shall, at least five days before the 
lerening for reading give to each member and associate 
[.nntice of the meeting with a copy of the final cast. 
Members with parts alloted are expected to make a 
special etfort tu attend the reading, on account of the 
inconvenience of re arranging the cast ; but in case 
there should be a positive inability to l>e present, it is 
rec|ue*ted that notice to that effect be sent to the Secre- 
tary not later than the Wednesday next before the 
reading. 

The society shall subscribe annually to the " New 
Shakspere Society." 



The Library Fund, formed and maintained by dona- 
tions from members and others, shall he managed by a 
committee consisting of one lady and two gentlemen 
with the President and Secretary as members tx officio. 
From this fund ni> book shall be purchased for the 
Society without the approval of three members of the 
Committee. 

The bfxiks and publications belonging to the Si>ciety 
shall be kept at the Secretary's house. Each meml)er 
and associate shall be provided with a Catalogue <if 
the Library and shall be able to obtain any IxKik re- 
quired, recording the loan in a register kept for the 
purpose. 

By-laws for the critical meetings : 

Papers and discussions thereon shall take precedence 
of other discussion, and unless the President, or Ihe 
Chairman for the time being, shall decide otherwise, 
the meetings will close at 10.15 •■• ^■ 

All speakers shall address the Chair. 

The President, or the Chairman for the time being, 
shall decide at what {>eriod any person to whom ques- 
tions may have been put shall reply. 

As for as practicable, the discussion on one point 
shall be closed before raising another. 

When two or more papers are read on the same even- 
ing, each paper shall, so far as time will allow, be 
discussed before another is read unless the Chairman 
decide otherwise. 

When time permits after the dbposal of the papers 
and discussion thereon, or in the absence of any |>aper. 
the Criticism of the play shall be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner : Taking scene by scene, the reader of 
each part, if present, shall be asked to bring before the 
Society any difficully or interesting piint met with in 
the reading of that particular part. At the close of the 
discu.ssion which may arise from this, any other person 
may call attention to points in that particular part not 
iatroduced by its reader. If the reader of the part 
should be absent or should not start any point for dis- 
cussion, the part may be then dealt with by theS<jciely 
generally. 

L. M. Griffiths, 

SttTttary. 
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GRANT WHITE AND SHAKESPEARE.* 

"This work was planned and has been carefully 
prepared with the intention of presenting to the public 
for the first time an edition of Shakespeare's plays and 
[poems which, compact, compendious, yet easily reacl- 
able, and at a very moderate price, should give a text 
edited with scrupulous care, and, with the assistance of 
all ihe critical apparatus that exists for that purpose, 
.net forth every fact known with regard to the poet and 
Tiis writings, .ind add to this notes explanatory of every 
•solcte word or phrase and of every obscure passage ; 
a word, unite thorough editorial work and attractive 
[appearance, with convenience and cheapness." 

In these words KichBnl (irant White defines his 

[purpose in rc-ediling the text of Shakespeare, and so 

'loyal has he been to his intention and so skillful in its 

accomplishment, that the Riverside Shaiesfiiare as a 

popular edition is unsurpassed. These three beautifully 

printed, cmwn-octavo volumes, contain the result of all 



the critical scrutiny and corrective effort directed to the 
text of Shakespeare by any serious students. For the 
task of textual revision, Mr. White is very well 
equipped by his practical and ade.|uate knowleilge of 
the structure and growth of the English language and 
by his complete possession of that critical power by 
which the judgment is preserved free from coercion by 
enthusiasm, It is a common thing for admirers of 
Shakespeare to fasten upon his defects as evidences of 
his supreme genius. White's treatment is more judi- 
cious than that. His knowledge of the forms of 
dramatic art prompts him frequently to disclose Shake- 
speare's blunt outrages upon simple and exalted beauty, 
and to declare the occasional uncouthness and capri- 
ciousncss of his style, ilis theory is that Shakespeare 
was e;tcecdingly careless in his dramatic com|>osition, 
and he strengthens this idea by often pointing in the 
glossarial notes to passages so corrupt in language m 
to afford fair proof of loose and reckless writing. 
Commenting on the famous "dram of eale '' speech 



•The Riveisidc Slrnktiftari. By Richard Urani White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 18B3. 3 vols. Bvo, 
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( Hamttl I, iv, 34) he *ays : " We have in ihis and the 
icven preceiling tines a striking example ol Shake- 
speare's carelessness of congruity and of his Jisr^ard 
^ifnot his ignorance) of the meaning of words. The 
overgrowth of a complexion breaking down p«lcs and 
fort»; a form overleavened ; plausive (or approving) 
for plausible (or approved) manners; and linally, a 
man undergoing (that is, surtcrjug, bearing up under) 
■'virtues, gracious and infinite. And yet the speech ii a 
Krat $ijeech." In Aitiany and CleopaU-a III, xii, 29 
rSccur tlie lines: 

" Add more. 
From thine iovenlion, offers :" 

which White notes as " a fine example of Shakespeare's 
utter recklessness in the use of language." In the next 
scene of the same play (line 98) the expression '-the 
hand of she " is eduorially condemned a* " mere reck- 
less indifference, not Knglish then more than now." 

The figure. " Dark ni>;ht strangles the traveling 
lamp," Ma.htth II. ii, 7. White says is "probably the 
most extravagant metaphor in literature." In the 
same play 1 V, viii, 4), on the line " Of all men else I 
have aviitded thee," he says: "Strange that the 
absurdity of this line has never been remarked. It 
rivals Milton's ' the fairest of her (laughters, Eve.' " 
I-in.illy, in Tevif-fU V. i, 34S7. ''^ i^isi: "The 
carelcs-sncss witli wliich Shakespeare wrote his plays is 
remarkably exemplilied in the dislocated and illogical 
construction of this noble speech." 

The general excellence of M r. White's editorial work 
is, however, marred by his supercilious contempt for the 
la|jo;5 of others. We enjoy the advantages of im- 
measurably better instruments of criticism than the 
students of a few generations ago jjossesscd. Pope 
-• ' ^»'--' lirton and Hiird and all the other patrons of 
'•• of course kni?w very little about the man 
, iiied to criticise, but they iieveithele&s con- 
ferretl the same benefit upon improved literary criticism 
that the crude researches of the alchemist.s transmitted 
to the exact science of modem chemistry. As Mrs. 
Browning lold us, if these men had not walked their 
fnrlong we could not walk our mile, and it is not 
onceived in the generous spirit of a serious scholar to 
t4li<>parag< laborious antitiuarian ploddings, nor to set 
atirically aside the endeavopj of commentators to 
illuminate textual obscurities and restore corrupt pas- 
get to their original integrity. This hostility to exact 
cluilarship becomes almost ridiculous when the \yo\- 
cntous war-cloud overshadows the " so-called Shake- 
l-exicon." Mr. White tells us that he did not 
ansuli (cichers or studeiiis to learn what lines and 
Eworcb he should explain, but submitted all to the 
FUioughtful cunsideration of his washerwoman. It 
lirouW have been belter for his reputation, well won by 
IJlhc valuable service he has rendered to the cause of 
[literature in America, had he omitted this poor bit of 
'•ngry sarcasm. 

" What the reader of Shakespeare, the reader of 
common sense, common intelligence, common informa- 
tion, and common capacity of poetical thought •♦ * * 
^^needs, and what, from ol»ervn(ioi>, I am persuaded 
lie wishes, is to feel well av^urcd that he has before 
Ifhat Shakespeare wrote, as nearly as that may be 
lined, and to have the language and the construc- 
tion of this text explained wherever the one is obsolete 
or the otlier ob.icurc." Truly every reader needs this, 
tnit is there nothing else needful t For what and for 
whom then do austere scholars explore vast libraries 
and scrutiniie with tireless industry every trace of 
dramatic art bearing the remotest reference to Shake- 
speare? For what and for whom do they spend life 
and labor in going b«ck hundreds of years before 



"Spenser's golden days" in search of the earli 
monuments of that wonderful culture which culminati 
in Shakespeare ? Are these objects of the nnblei 
curiosity and all the great unrestricted areas of ethic; 
and esthetic criticism with their spacious suggestions 
to the capability of mind and the conduct of life,affiu; 
foreign to popular interest ? 

Day by day the transcendent claims of Shakes^itarc 
as an educational force are being more generally 
admitted and the advancing years arc accumulating the 
instrumenls necessary for teaching his rich and varied 
literature. With protracted study into his creatio 
the sense deepens, the worth and wonder increase* 
untrained intelligence may relish him and enjoy the 
stimulus of new thought, but the splendor of meaning 
thai resides in the scenery of his mind and an is 
understood only by patient ami (>ersistent effort, and by 
him who has li.stened without prejudice to the com- 
mentaries of men wiser than himself. 

Mr. White has rewritten the life of Shakespeare for 
the new edition. It is the must concise, accurate, ani 
complete record of the ascertained facts ytt present 
in such brief form. But it is also annoying and irrit 
ing to a student of Shakespeare. He has ignore 
entirely the weight of internal evidence, the possibilr 
of the existence of extra-dramalic fragments in the 
plays, and has most unwarrantably constructed out of 
the few historic facts a contemptible, sordid, sellish, 
callous character. This very year Mr. White, in his 
preface to the volume of selections from Kobei " 
browning, commented with ama/ed indignation u 
the hateful Philistinism of Bishop Rlougram in 
immortal Apology. He could not ihcn denounce 
strongly enough the "baseness" of the " vile creature." 
Yet here he has without <|ualificAtion adojitcd the 
worldly Uishop'f. fatuous conception of Shakespea 
Blougram said : 



' He leaver hii tower» and gorgcoiu palaces 
To build the trimmest house in Strallbrd town. 
Saves money, >pcnd< it, owns the worth of thinsi 
C!*(ulio Romano » picture*, DowLand's hue," etc. 



And in the same spirit White assigns "a gainful pi 
pose" to all the poet's work and despoils his chorsc 
of its claim to honor. 

Practical, positive, and alive to material f>roi|>eri 
Shakes|>eare un(|uestionably was. His purptac in h: 
dramatic work may even have licen the purchase 
land and the possible outshining of the Lucys 
Stratford. But at the same time there was silent! 
going forward an unwritten history, u|X)n the nature 
which we can only conjecture. Some few inade-iu, 
leaves of his autobiography, blotted and blurred wil 
tears, remain immortally with ns as the Sonttt/s. Hi 
all the «torms and disasters that his great nature kne' 
all the cherished ideals broken, and fair hopes devi 
tated, all the decisive phases of his character, circu 
stances dignified and ignoble, the effect upon his mi 
of the wasting of his finer forces by the dark woman 
the SoHHffs and the final period of quiescence ani 
serenity in the place of his nativity — all these events of 
spiritual life through which his character moved — will 
forever remain hidden from us. All the possible pre 
dications of such a character whose singularity is iti 
many-sidedness cannot be condensed into a few 
fences, nor will the mystery of his life and gen 
deliver its secret to him who searches for it in 
temporary documents alone. 

We must not end nur remarks on the Riversi 
Stkaktsptcn after deprecating the llieurics and manner 
of its editor without reiterating the honest praise tluk 
it it one of the most useful ctlitions in existence. 
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jsnes Hare ia tke Bimiiiwluun Post gives th« fol- 
Ittwiac iMcrc9ti«c wid valuable descripdoa of ati in- 
cpectioa of the inteiiur of the poet's tomb : 

" It was ia the spring time, about the year 1826 or 
iS>7. 1 am aaaUc to aav tiw exact date — I know it was 
•car to the inwifilinaM ay owa apprentkcdiip— that 
after a ileUclHM walk ftwa Warwtdt. a localitr rich 
i> M'«»'igM'«i yffMt*" aad atwcitiows. a friend and 
«y*clf amred M S u a ri Owi-oa-AToa. Of coune. that 
little IWMH wIktc the ilhksinotts dead fim drew the 
ntal hfoih, B»d wherv his lori^g hesit, so mightx to 
xA lM» "J— "J"- by itk DRwntiap tbe latent syiii- 
priUa of Ike eotkv vond «l dvilbed man, \ij its 
Qi^M ddnetfaona of IMe's eireiy joy, it» pawinnt, or 
fti aonews, and «• ace ike ^ot where it p trfcwMrf its 

■A Miyu a t . and we wcfc aoon within lliate 

I wdb. Wien the c e wr a nri Tely ■»■<» — t- 

■MnDy vintcd had all beea sees, the 

; flbieti of i ia r n i wa n re for *s to coaiem- 

vhcic 'after life's iiM 

pvielMl «o ml. Ween- 

«cf«d tke wMiiii walls aod •■ <ke linw rwiofkH dab 

«d his «««• tend riK tn ani n ii iw on its snr- 

ttemyWna iKwwJd 

I ihiBve,* ve fidt altooat Ajpoaed 

qpoaeof «wro«w 10 Ae cane 

wka dncd icawvc hisbanes^ 

>■■• af nnr Toit. that the Taalt 

ftOMnid the body of the ihiULh 

« iktt il MS opea far 

■K,Mdif thaiw«saBi,tke 

d five tlic esact dale. 1 

•aaaesin ahooh, iade«r 

her ibMe «f aa illas- 
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this place of so mnch interest ?' I answer, 
striking met the riew. only a slight elevation 
dering diut on its level floor, and the amallness < 
quantity surprised me. Xo tnce or 
of a coffin or nndecompoaed booes, and 
no such elevatioa as a skall. for 
would occasion, and the itBOtcnon 

Sr its then present state was that the renuini 
oced in an ordinary wooden cdAo, and sunply ! 
on the floor of the vanh, be that Boor what it nny ; 
a leaden casket had been ased h woold luivc 
present in some forai or other, or had an anrKWt 1 
earth been dag oat to bnty it below the ssritce a C 
pKSBon wonld have been the natnral 
the decay beneath, and the devacinn pteseM < 
then be acconnted for; it seenwd but a stale off 
the tcsttlt of Natxn's ninal agents, to bring t 
■nivenal Blt inuao M of aan's «tteiial 
to thow that in the patf. the present, and in the 1 
that * Dtist to dust condnde* the aotdett *a^.' 
b the &ilhfhl and tratfcfal dcao^Cian ID the best of 1 
renieahnace of this liBle aaa«d place in oar oi 
dear Mtive hnd; only a few feel of its sniiaee, 
njMMinnJ hf gcnins has hrrawr a worthy shria 
whne pilgnasof love ooMng froai every ci^nc, 1 
to the ai^art vage of civiSzaljan, pay their hr—m^ 
the nwj n a i y of him who so eadaently d csem caj 
h||jhal nAnte of Aeir ^Miinde.* 

A ginliian in Sonih Wales, whose anni^i 
fash SIC aaested by the ISimm 
wiitten to Mr. F«nnvaa.as the 
New Shahyre Society, of Londott,h> the 
if ihnr 'innrtj aill tn^amrr Mm iWn inyri 
000 Ik wiBpioveby papennf 1 
whA dte nmhar « 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDY FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 



Thk current discussion of the "classical 

question" is a malter of great importance to 

whole coranmnity, as well as to those per- 

jtially interested in educational and kindred 

;>ursuits. Nothing, in fact, is of more ulti- 

le consequence to a people than the 

thods of its education. 

It is well, therefore, for the advocates of 

the "classical" training to give the public 

H benefit of all that is to be said in favor of 

leir favorite studies, and for their opponents 

1 do likewise. The public will be the gainer ; 

sounder educational system will be the ulti- 

»tc outcome. It was inevitable that this 

Mrug^ii.' should eventually become a popular 

jnc, since it is in a certain sense the counter- 

of that struggle in the religious world 

rbich is still going on, led by the Bible men 

the one side and the science men on the 

Cher. Out of the noise and confusion of 

contest have come many inarticulate 

rics, many fierce objurgations, and many a 

^rave word or ringing sentence fraught with 

flp to man and honor to Heaven. On the 

rholc, the world seems to think itself the 

Iter off for it ; and the world is doubtless 

. Tlie world has seen old things pass 

many times before, and has found that 

good has always come along with the 

r»cw things, even if sometimes slow to show 

, »t-i!r. " Providence," says Guizot, " is not 

11 deduce to-day the consequence of 

i-.^i.iises it laid down yesterday. It may 

sfcr this for ages, till the fullness of time 

11 come. Its logic will not be less conclu- 

i**e for rea-Honing slowly. Providence moves 

'irough lime as the gods of Homer through 

• — it makes a step, and ages have rolled 

I" 

that President Eliot, of Harvard, and 
Lies Francis Adams Jr., President Porter, 



of Yale, and Rector Hofmann, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, may be very sure that they 
are helping in the sur\ ival of the educational 
fittest, even should the views advocated by 
them not be accepted by that eclectic spirit 
of progress which calmly listens, ponders, 
absorbs what it needs, and presses steadily 
onward. 

But in the heat of the advocacy of the 
classical as against the scientific training, more 
particularly of the study of the classical lan- 
guages as against the modem languages, there 
is danger of our losing sight of the over- 
weening importance of the English language 
as the essential element of instruction for 
American children. 

The fashion of studying or pretending to 
study the foreign modern languages makes it 
all the more imperative that the American 
public should consider their own English 
tongue in its true light. 

Whatever may be true of an educational 
hierarchy like that found in German official 
life, which is based ufxin the gy/anasium, no 
people can be truly educated and truly culti- 
vated which does not cultivate itself as it 
finds itself reproduced in its own national 
literature. T/if classics for any people with 
a respectable literature arc to be foun<l in its 
own developed thought. " Know thyself," 
'"To thine own self be true," holds of the 
nation as of (he individual. Without the Old 
Testament in the Hebrew langu.ige, the Jews 
would never have been the nation that they 
were of old, nor could they have remained 
the [jcople that they are, nor would they have 
done the work for civilization that they have 
done and arc still doing. Ever since they 
crossed the Jordan and "possessed" the 
promised land, they have remained, down to 
the present day, a wonderful illustration of 
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the inbred, abiding, conbcrviag strength of a 
powerful speech which contains a set of great 
ideas. The Jew has lived to see the agile 
cia.ssic Greek tongue follow the gods whose 
praises were sung in it out of the actual world ; 
to see his stern Roman conquerors and their 
soldier-like Latin subside into the Italian 
people and language of to-day ; while he lias 
remained through all the darkness and terror 
of the Middle Ages, sustained by the stead- 
fast strength of his great one God idea and of 
his Hebrew speech. The day when the Jew 
ceases to study the tongue of his fathers will 
probably date the beginning of the end of 
his distinctive intellectual eminence among 
the children of men.* 

It was the instinctive recognition by a thor- 
ough business man of this power in the mother- 
tongue, which made large-hearted King .Alfred 
set to work with more than a pedagogue's zeal to 
translate for his people from the clerical Latin 
into their homely West -Saxon ; it was a poet's 
recognition of the same power which made 
Geoffrey Chaucer tell his Canterbury Tales in 
that East-Midland dialect thenceforward to 
Ix; known as the English language. And the 
large nature and patriotic heart of the great 
Russian, Ivan Turg6nieff, testifies to the same 
profound truth in words of mournful elo- 
quence: "In days of doubt, in days of anx- 
ious thought on the destiny of my native land, 
thou alone art my support and my staff, O 
great, powerful Russian tongue — truthful and 
free t If it were not for thee, how should 
man not despair at the sight of what is going on 
at home? But it is inconceivable that such a 
language has not t>een given to a great people." 



Surely, then, it behooves us to guard jeal- 
ously the interests of our noble inheritance, 
and to see that it goes dowm appreciated to 
other generations. And yet there are many who 
think otherwise — that is, if they really think 
about it at all. Nor need we go far to find 
illustrations. The New York Tribune, for 
example, commenting upon a publication of 
the past summer on the subject of Shake- 
speare, has its fling as follows : 

" Wc cannot but recoil a little when we see 
it set forth as something admirable that ' the 
girl who h;xs read Chaucer will see all the 
more clearly thegerundial infinitive construc- 
tion when it occurs' in Shakespeare. That a 
girl should read Shakespeare with ' the ge- 
nindial infinitive' on her mind is to us a very 
sad, and, indeed, a somewhat alarming con- 
.scquence of the higher education. We should 
be much better pleased to know that she 
thoroughly understood and enjoyed another 
infinitive — Mrs. Quickly's remark about 
Falstaff, ' Ho is an infinitive thing on ray 
score,' j\nd we remember, as we turned the 
leaves, we caught a passage in which the 
critic-pupil said that a certain word was used 
' proleptically. ' Proleptically ! what a phrase 
for a fair young creature's lips I Briefly, very 
{^^^ women, even among the most intelligent, 
like and understand Shakespeare." 

Suppose we change this last sentence by 
one word, and make it read: "Briefly, very 
few men, even among the most intelligent, 
like and understand Shakespeare" — should 
we not be about as near the truth as the critic 
of the Tribune takes us? and should we be 
regarded as having implied any reason why 
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•It may be suggested in passing that the negro race of the Southern StAte> olTers also a notable illustration 
of the power of a speech — of the English language with its indwelling ideas. The Spanish-speaking ne- 
groes and the FrenchspeaWing negroes, even of the llniled Slates, if wc can trust to contemporary events 
and to the reflected light of Nfr. George W. CAblc'-s Creole tales, have never developed the permanency of 
improvement and civilization found among the English- speaking negroes. And to-day the gross decadence of 
negro civilization in certain localities, as on the former South Carolina sea-island cotton plantations and on the 
rice plantations, is found to be true, broadly speaking, of negroes who have never spoken anything more than 
a lingo of their own, only English in part. The slave trade, it must be borne in mind, ended virtually only 
with the beginning of the war of 1861-65. Of course, other elements of civiliz«lion, the overseer's lash in- 
cluded, have helped to mould this dense mass of Congo barbarism; liut nothing has so changed their African 
type of thought, not example, nor force, nor association, nor all put together, so much as the homely Eng- 
lish of every-day life, which is largely the terse, nervous speech of King James's Bible and of Shakespeare. 
Let the negroes learn good English, if they are to become and to remain good American citizens. They 
will learn at one and the same time love of independence and love of law-abiding order. Only through 
good citizenship can they hope to solve the knotty problem of iheir relations toward the masterful, superior 
white race, of whom one of them said recently, with a ludicrously pathetic wisdom of mistake: "'Tain' no 
use talkin'; deni .■/nfry- Saxons is Ixiun' tcr rule anyhow;" which digression may peradvenlure find pardon 
for the sake of this example in negro dialect of the Shakespearian survival, " bound" — going I0, prrparfii, 
destined; compare Hamlel I, v, 6, " I am bound to hear;" Spenser,/*. Q. II, iv, 4J, "Whither with such 
hasty flight art thou novi bound T" ; Piers Plmuman (ed. Skeat) 11, I59, " And bad hem alle be boxtin * ♦ • 
to wetider wyth hem to Westmynstre ;" also Chaucer ; Scott, Ley of the Latt Mimtrel III, 29, " All should 
iawue them for the border;" compare also a darkey song : 

"O Mi«<Su-«i-annat 
Don't jrer cry fer me ; 
For I'm jet' from Atsbama, 
Will de banjo on my Icnee, 
An' I'm i<mm fer Louisiana, 
Wid de banjo on ray knco t" 
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Eat multitude of English-speaking men 
not still continue to try at least to 
'• like and understand Shakespeare "? Or, if 
we applied the same dictum to chemistry, thus : 
"Briefly, very few persons, even among the 
most intelligent, like and understand chemis- 
try " — would it be thought that we had alleged 
any ground for abandoning a study which has 
rtvolutionizt'd the modern world ? In fact, 
this thoroughly Philistine view of woman's 
education, as represented by the Tn'f'unr. is 
equally applicable to the education of men, 
and also to nearly all subjects ; it proves too 
much or it proves too little, and is worthless 
in cither case. The brilliant and solid work 
of women in recent years on Shakespeare — 
both as writers and as interpreters of his gra- 
4:ious heroines — gives a curious inappropriate- 
ness to the Ttihune s censure, and constitutes 
of itself a very patent answer thereto. Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke, Mrs. Furness, Lady Helen 
Faucit Martin, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jameson, 
and many others, can be most worthily cited 
and romp.urd with the best workers among 
the men. But this censure of the Tribune is, 
with many variations, the opinion of a large 
clas^i. It is unintelligent and is based upon 
a prejudice ; but that fact is, perhaps, addi- 
tional rea.son for the discussion of such well- 
worn themes a.s the study of Shakespeare 
id the education of women. 
If the Tributif critic has been offended by 
two cumbrous grammatical terms — "gerundial 
infinitive" and "proleptical adjective "—it 
would be sufficient to answer that the termi- 
nology of our grammar is a source of wrath 
lo others as well as to himself, and that for 
grammatical names the study of Shakespeare 
IS in no wise res])onsible, be the students 
women or men. 
Every discussion must have some starting- 
>int, and so we will assume that the study 
" good literature is a desirable thing in the 
education uf women, and, therefore, in their 
school instruction. Now, a good literary 
study should contain as a requisite, strength 
of thought, real intellectual substance; not 
that mere titillation of the brain which ex- 
plodes in a witticism or lulls itself into the 
vapid repose of nicely balanced antitheses, 
or loses itself in a series of flowery rhetorical 
embellishments. There must be present 
something of the soul in order to give to the 
thought that spiritual "body" which is to 
make it to the menial appetite what that same 
ijuality makes old wine to the physical pal- 
ate. .\nother requisite is a stimulating and 
idealizing sweep of imagination. This is 
needed to excite the poetic power of the 
student to its best endeavors. The percep- 
tion and appreciation of the beautiful in the 



outside world is stimulated by the poet's 
idealization. It is a great gain to have a 
noble and beautiful ideal placed before the 
mind. There is measureless power in it — as 
the great religions of the world show, not to 
speak of the world's art. Let your minds 
dwell on and realize the beauty of this pic- 
ture : 

" .\n<l the sheen of their spean was like stars on the \ 

sea 
Where the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee," 

or refresh themselves in the contemplation of 
this, " As the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land," and see if you are not the 
better for it But neither strength nor beauty 
of thought, nor both combined, can do their 
proper work without that soundness of moral 
view which is their indispensable basis. In 
other words, neither brains nor emotion can 
dispense with character. It is to be noted 
that, after the absolute needs of our physical 
life, cleanness of character, not clearness of 
intellect, is the burden of the human side oJT^ 
the Lord's Prayer itself Whatever beauties 
a literary study may contain in other respects, 
the absence of this element is fatal to its use- 
fulness for the young and renders it danger- 
ous for all. And now strength of thought, 
beauty of imagination, and soundness of 
morals mtist all be set forth with such excel- 
lence of style as belongs to the master — as 
will show what to avoid and what to strive 
after, and how to do it. The jewels must be 
gathered and polished and set if we would 
have the diadem. 

A literature containing these elements is ' 
good study for all women and for all men. 
Now all these things are found in the works 
of Shakespeare, and found in that suf>erlative 
degree which has caused him to be regarded 
as one of the greatest of all literary artists. 
More than that, these qualities are accom- 
panied by a sympathetic insight into human 
nature apparently infinite ; so that the works 
resulting from this union of elements in the 
man Shakespeare afford us the most varied 
and complete analysis of the cajwcities of 
mankind that has ever been known in the 
history of the world as coming from the brain 
of an individual. This is shown by the fact 
that, the Bible probably excepted, Shake- 
speare is to-day the most quoted, directly and 
indirectly, single body of human thou^'ht in 
existenc e among civilized people, and his in- 
fluence is constantly and rapidly extending. 
By common consent, he is ranked as the peer 
of the greatest souls that have heard and 
tried to utter " the still, sad music of 
humanity," whether in the days of old or in 
modem times. By many thinking persons. 
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Shakespeare's is regarded as the greatest mind 
that was ever possessed by a man. 

Now remember that this great body of hu- 
man thought is in English, in the native 
tongue of our American women, and we have 
some adequate idea of the absurd bigotry — I 
know no other name which is more polite and 
yet accurate — of the absurd bigotry of the 
Philistinism represented by the Tn'^/z/i^' critic. 
If only one critic or one newspaper were in- 
volved, the subject would not need discussion : 
but, unhappily, numbers of the fathers and 
motheiS of our country indorse such senti- 
ments when the study is English, though 
ihcy may be very determined, perhafjs, in- 
deed, enthusiastic, if the study be something 
as distracting and useless to tlie majority of 
their children as, in comi)arison with English, 
French ordinarily is in the hands of ordinarj' 
teachers. And so the finest of educational 
opportunities, the opportunity of learning to 
know a great genius, greatest of Go<l's crea- 
tions, is neglected — worse than that, is habitu- 
ally denied to English-speaking youth by the 
heedless prejudice of their elders, 

But suppose it be objected that not the 
mere study of Shakespeare, but the extent of 
this study in its exacting requirements, is the 
undesirable thing. To that there is this suffi- 
cient answer — that only by close and pro 
longed study Can young jjeople learn to 
appreciate Shakespeare duly, and hence 
the real question is, whether or not he 
shall be studied at all. But a brief examina- 
tion of what this prolonged study is and does 
will help to a right understanding of both ob- 
jection and answer. As a matler, then, of 
mental drill and discipline, this study involves 
the same faculties and the same operations 
involved in other disciplinary studies. The 
explanation of Shakesjieare's constructions of 
sentences and use of word-forms, for instance, 
is an operation of mind identical with that 
needed for construing a passage of Latin or 
German and parsing its component parts ; 
and the decision of the manner of reading 
any passage, especially one at all ambiguous, 
involves precisely the same kind of analysis 
is, that necessary to stating and solving a 
problem in mathematics, the conditions of 
the equation in this case being the principles 
and circumstances of the speaker's human 
nature instead of the properties and relations 
of quantities, as in algebra, or of magni- 
tudes, as in geometry. This analysis should 
give as clear a picture of what is said and the 
manner of saying it, by Horatio, for instance, 
as of the position of the riders in the problem 
of the couriers. Hence we should get, and 
do get, from this Shakespeare study the same 
kind of intellectual profit that is obtained 



from the regular curriculum studies, thoiigf 
perhaps not in the same degree. 

Further, there is bound up with Shake 
speare so much of the history of the English 
language, so much of illustration of its syn- 
tax, so much of explanation of its word -forms, 
as to constitute alone a sufficient reward for 
the time and labor given to it in school. And, 
again, there is this crowning excellence about 
Shakespeare study, that it is essentially a hn- 
man study — not one of things or of quantities, 
but of humanity, of the heart within us; and 
it is full of the truest wisdom, of that wisdom 
which lingers even when ' ' knowledge comes " 
— lingers until •' full of sad experience." 

If, then, the extended study of Shakesjware 
gives such results, and experience has shown 
that it does, there can be no substantial rea- 
son for opposing it. There is no such reason. 
Imagine intelligent parents opposing the 
study of Dante in Italy or of Moliere in 
France or of Dan Quixote in Spain" or of 
Schiller in Germany I 

Beyond these reasons for Shakespeare 
study, which are applicable to both sexes, 
there are others bearing especially, as it seems 
to me, upon the education of American 
women in this present day. Where, for in- 
stance, can we find such pictures of noble 
womanhood as in Shakespeare's plays ? His 
women are not poetic abstractions, nor yet 
creatures of angelic perfe< tion ; they arc liv- 
ing, breathing women, wiih faults and virtues 
and strengths and weaknesses; they are of 
like passions with ourselves, and they are 
divinely woman. Even hisstupid or common- 
plate or wicked women never i;ease to be 
women, and make their lovely sisters more 
lovable by contrast. His good women are 
good l)ecause they iirv women, and not wom- 
anly because they are good. What woman 
would not wish for her daughter such tender- 
ness and truth of character as appear in Cor- 
delia or Imogen, and would not pray for her 
to be delivered from such fatal weakness as 
ruined the life of Queen Gertrude of Den- 
mark? What loyal wife, reading the awful 
story of Lady Macbeth, fails to feel, with 
deep sympathy, the impulse of the conjugal 
love and pride which perhaps primarily 
caused " that spirit of hers in a.spiratton to 
lift her from the earth," or fails to shrink 
with horror from the dread consequences of 
even wifely ambition when unchecked, as she 
hears that long, shuddering sigh from the 
overburdened heart and sees the pale figure 
with wide-staring eyes vainly washing the 
hands that " will ne'er be clean " ? Here was 
a mighty woman, this Lady Macbeth, and 
her life was worse than in vain. Her very 
strength, the opposite of Gertrude's weak< 
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ness, was equally fatal, and preyed, like a 
fierce, corrosive poison, upon all it touched 
— upon gentleness, loyalty, womanliness, 
common humanity, her husband, herself, 
body and soul ! What a lesson in lowliness 
of heart ! 

No other man has drawn such female char- 
acters as Shakespeare. No other than a poet 
could do it : no other poet than one of our 
race has done it; and even in our race Shake- 
speare stands alone. Many others, both Eng- 
lish and German, are great ; he is the master. 
He is true to his race, with whom love of true 
womanhood is a sort of religion ; and his 
poet's fullness supplements this human side 
of the Good Book itself, which is lacking in 
varying types of developed womanhood.* It 
is the Teutonic mind in contrast with the 
Hebrew mind. To the Jew, woman was an 
inferior ; to the Teuton she is a friend and 
consort. If, then, the women of our race 
would know and 1^ what the men of our race 
love as their ideals, let them study Shake- 
speare and be what he makes his women. 

Nor can his delineations of strong manhood 
fail to make impressions deep and abiding in 
the hearts and characters of the young women 
who really study his works. To be brought 
into communion with the profound reaches 
of Hamlet's soul — to associate with the hon- 
esty of Horatio, with the sane integrity of 
Banquo, with the sturdy manliness of true- 
hearted Kent — to learn to know the concen- 
trated purpijse and the fierce strength of the 
terrible Jew of Venice — to feel the lienigniint 
gentleness of the gracious Duncan — to watch 
with mingled admiration, horror, and disgust 
the swift ruin of the great warrior, Maclieth — 
to see the cold, malignant, serpentine power 
of lago enfold liis victims — to follow, with 
awe antl soul-subduing pity, the unhinging of 
the mind, the slow heart-breaking, of the old 
Titan, King Lear — all this is to give a young 



woman sound ideas of the strength and of the 
weakness of men — to furnish her with a stand- 
ard of manhood by which she will rarely 
fail to measure those around her, and by 
which she will be enabled to protect herself 
as far ii5 any sxich knowledge can ever give 
protection. 

And not alone the delineation of manhood 
— moreover the essentially manly type and 
virile utterance of Shakesfieare's thought is of 
especial value to women. His is the " litera- 
ture of power." He gives them the utter- 
ances of a nature of prodigious <ompa.ss and 
power and suggest! ven ess, and that nature is 
a man's nature. It may l>e doubted whether 
any instruction has even approached being 
education for a woman which has not brought 
her in contact with the vigorous thought of 
men as opposed to women. Such contact 
and intercourse is indispensable to her best 
educational growth. 

How great, then, the privilege for Ameri- 
can women of having as a friend antl coun.selor 
such a man's nature as we find in Shake- 
speare's works, and of communing with him 
in their own speech and at their own con- 
venience ! 

This is. indeed, a point of capital iinpor- 
tance — one that cannot be too much insisted 
on : That he is our great race-puet, and that, 
as such, we are bound — for our own sakcs. 
even more than for his — to do him honor, to 
know him and what he teaches. 

Suppose that the Greeks had not known 
their Homer. It is hardly too much to say 
that we should not now have those splendid 
remains of Greek literature and Greek art 
which are biised ujiun the " tale of Troy di 
vine;" that Alexander the Great would not 
have left the subtle Greek intellect in the 
track of his triumphal march of concpiesi 
through Asia into Africa, would not have 
founded the city of .\lexandria to be the 



* PerhRps tlie full menning of this remark may t>e rendered plain by a citation : " It is remarkable that llie Jews, 
who, of l]ie three great nations of antiquity, certainly produced in history and poetry the smallest number of illui>- 
lriou» women, should have furnished the world with its supreme female ideal, and it is also a striking illustration 
of the <|ualitiei> which prove most attractive in women, that one of whom we know nothini,' e.vcept her gentle- 
ness and her sorrow should have exercised a magnetic power upon the world incomparably greater than was 
exercised by the most majestic female patriots of Paganism. Whatever may be thought of its theological 
propriety, there is, 1 think, little doubt that the Catholic reverence for the Virgin ha.s done much to elevate 
MM purify the ideal of women and t" soften the manners of men. It ha-s had an influence which the woi 
tUp of the Pagan goddesses could never pos.scss, for those had been almost destitute of moral beauty, and 
mpecially of that kind of moral t>eauiy which is peculiarly feminine. It supplies in a great mexture 
the redeeming and ennobling element in that strange amalgam of religious, licentious, and military feeling 
which was formed arouml wumen in the age of chivalry, and which no succeeding change of habit or be- 
lief has wholly destroyed." — (Lecky : Hiitory of Euro/fan Aforali, vol. ii, p. 389.) 

.V little attention will show. I think, that the first sentence of this extract is not altogether consonant 
with the rest of it. No woman of "'whom wc know nothing except her gentleness and her sorrow" could 
become or has ever become the world's "supreme female ideal." To the Jewess Mary, gentle and sorrow 
fbl, Oiriitendom attributed all the virtues befitting the woman who should be called to be the Mother of God; 
and hence Christendom, and not the Jews, nor yet the Bible, fumi.shed the supreme ideal. Kmi the Christen 
dom which did this included the Teuton as well as the Komau and the Greek, jnd was the fhristcndom of 
and snbiequenl lo the lifth cenlury. 
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nursery of the new faith yet to be born into 
the world three hundred and fifty years after 
his death, and would not have been — as he so 
wonderfully was — the forerunner preparing 
the way for the gospel of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, and for its extension by the philosophic, 
Greek-trained mind of Paul, the apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

That splendid expression of the national 
mind which we call Homer was probably the 
greatest single factor in the development of 
that Greek life which is to-day the admiration 
and amazement of the world. 

I.et us profit by the example. We, too, have 
in Shakespeare an expression of our race-mind 
as great in its different way as Homer. To us 
Americans this can be made — should be made 
— a potent factor in keeping our vast and rap- 
idly growing nation true to those ancestral 
instincts which have already made it so 
great. 

The influence of this factor is not intellec- 
tual merely nor chiefly ; its source lies in 
those depths of our human nature unfathomed 
by mere intellect. But only by such study as 
will develop character, as well as brains, is it 
that American women will be able to give 
the real aid they should give in furni-shing 
America's quota to the ideas of the world, to 
the progress of man. Therefore let them 
study Shakespeare. Other poets need not be 
excluded, nor yet the great prose writers ; 
but let them be sure to study the master. 

HoLLiNS Institute, Va. 



They will hand down the greatness of his soul 
to unborn generations. 

In no way can its influence upon our folk- 
life be greater than through our women — in 
no other way so rapid. 

We iiave already many peoples in our coun- 
try. The Italian, the Welshman, the Pole, 
the Frenchman, the Irishman, the Hun, the 
German, the Anglo-Saxon from both sides of 
the Tweed, and the omnipresent Jew, are 
with us and of us. They represent the various 
branches of the great, comiuehng, civilizing 
Aryan family of peoples. Their stock is 
Sclavonic, Keltic, Latin, Scandinavian, Teu- 
tonic, with all that those names imply of deed 
and thought in ages past. 

The union of these races in the United 
States should give the good qualities of all in 
the resulting predominant type. But to do 
this they must be made to conform to a good 
standard, yet a standard flexible enough — 
human enough — to permit and produce unity 
amid variety. Such an agency we have in 
the infinite humanity of our greatest poet, 
" Nature's darling." 

Think of the future of a nation with such 
elements as ours conformed to the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon type, nurtured in the morals of 
the New Testament, and bred upon the free 
human spirit of Shakespeare ! 

" We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith smd morals onld 
Which Milton held." 
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There is a large field for investigation in 
relation to Shakespeare that has at present 
l)een very imperfectly worked on ; I mean 
the allusions to him and his works that are to 
be found in the plays of contemporary dra- 
matists. Some of these have been gathered 
in books of extracts, of allusions, and the 
like, but their significance as bearing on the 
story of Shakespeare's career has been left 
very much in the shade. I intend in the 
present paper to examine the works of Mars- 
ton with special regard to any reference that 
may be found in them to Shakespeare, choos- 
ing this author because he was the principal 
opponent of Jonson in the war of the play- 
houses from 1599 to 1 60 1, in which Dekker, 
Chapman, and, as we shall see, Shakespeare 
al.so. took no inconsiderable part. 

Jonson says, in his conversation with Drum- 
nrjond, that his quarrel with Mar^ton began 
by Marslon's representing him on the stage. 
I cannot, however, find any trace of this. 
Previous to Jonson's putting Marston before 
the public as Carlo Buffone, in Every Man Out 
' Hii Humour, I do not Ixilieve that there 
lists, or ever did exist, any attack on Jonson 
'tnade by Marston in a play. He had, however, 
been severely handled by him in his Satires 
on at least three occasions — in the character 
t)f Tubrio in Satire i, in the same character in 
the Scourge of Villainy, vii, and as Jack of 
Pans Garden in the latter work, ix. 

In 1599 Marston's first play was produced 
— the Histriomastix. It was published anony- 
mously in 1610, but the authorship is unmis- 
takable. It contains many of the peculiar 
words assigned to Marston under the charac- 
ter of Crispinus in the Foetaster ; and is 
throughout so entirely like his other work, io 
style, in metre, and in phraseology, that there 
cannot be tiie least hesitation in rejecting the 
crude notion of Mr. R. Simpson that it was an 
old play of G. Fcele's worked over and re- 
produced. The date is also certain ; Marston 
did not write at all till 1597. and he appears 
in Hensliiwe' s Diary as the neiv [dramatic] 
poet, September 28th, 1599. Moreover, the 
fear of immediate invasion by the Spaniards 
in V. 4, '* The Spaniards are come." and the 
direct alIu.sion to the play as "Plato's ///V- 
triomastix" by Jonson, in Hvcry Man Out of 
His Humour f nece.ssitates this date — in fact, 
there can be little doubt that this is the very 
play that Henslowe made a payment for 
on September 28th, 1599. All other extant 



plays of Marston were written for children's 
companies unconnected with Henslowe, and 
he had tcjo high an opinion of his own merits 
to allow any of his productions to remain 
unpublished. 

Having thus, then, fixed the time of 
commencement of Marston's dramatic career, 
we are at once able to further our Shake- 
spearian investigations. For this Histriomastii 
play contains an undoubted allusion to Shake 
speare's Troylus and Cressida, and thus proved 
the truth of my now nine-year-old conjecture, 
based solely on metrical tests, that the earliest! 
form of that play dated late in 1598 or early 
in 1599, before the production of Dekker and 
Chettle's plays on the same subject in April 
and May of 1599. But Troylus and Cressida, 
in the line i, lii, 73, " When rank Thersites^ 
oi)es his mastieik jaws," undoubtedly refers,] 
not to Dckker's Satiromastix, nor to Mars- 
ton's Histriomastix, but to the same TherioA 
mastix appended not to an anonymous play, 
but to the satires of John Marston, dated on 
the title-page 1599, but entered in the 
Stationers'' Register, September 8th, 1 598. 
It must not, however, be inferred that be- 
cause Histriomastix is, in a sense, an answer 
to Shakespeare's representation of Marston as 
Thersites, that the poet Posthaste of Histrio-j 
mastix is Shakespeare. Such a conclusion' 
could only be arrived at in utter ignorance of 
the stage history at the time. A play pro- 
duced by the Admiral's company t ouJd not 
satirize the Chamberlain's, with whom they 
were just then on most friendly terms ; thesej 
two were the patent monopoly companies- 
it is in an outside, unauthorized traveling 
scratch company that we must look for Post- , 
haste and his fellows. We find such a com- 
pany in that acting at the Curtain. On Feb- 
ruary 'Slh, 1597-8, and again on June 22d, 
1600, and again on December 31st, 1601, 
attempts were made by the authorities to 
limit the companies to two, the Chamber- 
lain's and Admiral's; yet this company was 
certainly acting in 1599 and 1600 — at first,, 
apparently, anonymously, afterward under' 
the name of the Earl of Derby's men. In 
1602 it reappeared under that of the Earl of 
Worcester's. This company seems to have \ 
originated in the fag end of the Earl of Pem- 
broke's, when the main body of that com- 
pany joined the Admiral's in October, 1597, 
and to have received an important accession 
in 1599, in the spring, when they were joined 
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Mff He)'w<x>d (actor and poet) from the 
AidminJ'» coropany, and Beeston, Duke, 
Pallant, and Keinpe from the Chamberlain's. 
Chapman left the Admiral's company about 
the same time. 

Now, C!hapman and Heywood had been 
the thief support of the .-Vdmiral's men for 
many years, and their leaving them would no 
doubt produce a sore feeling, in addition to 
the general annoyance caused by the estab- 
lishment of a third man's company in Lon- 
don. 

I have little doubt, then, that Histriomas- 
Hx was directed against this company, and it 
becomes necessary, Iwth on account of the 
near connection between this play and Shake- 
speare's career, and still more on account of the 
heap of unfounded hypotheses raised by uncri- 
tical gues^ers, to examine into details more 
fully than would otherwise be desirable. There 
are two writers for the stage in the characters 
of this play. One Chrysoganus, a "servant to 
all the Muses," asks ten pounds for a play, 
and does not get it because Posthaste will 
supply one cheaper. This all points at Chap- 
man, not at Jonson, as Mr. Sim[>son sup- 
posed. Chapman had up to the time of his 
leaving Henslowe higher payments than any 
other author. He received eight pounds ten 
shillings for The IVor/ti Runs on Wheels in 
this very year. Jonson was far from being a 
student of geometry or astronomy, and the 
that Chrysoganus represents Marston and 
ison at once, which was Mr. Simpson's de- 
vice forigetting out of the difficulty, is ludi- 
crously absurd. The other poet, Posthaste, 
who can cxtempori/.e plays which when acted 
turn out to be other authors' productions 
vamped ui> in a travestied condition ; who 
works cheaply ; is actor as well as poet ; be- 
longs to a traveling company ; has been a 
ballad writer, etc , cannot well be any one 
but Heywood. He wrote or " had a main 
finger in " two hundred and twenty plays; he 
received only five pounds a play from Hens- 
lowe while at work for him ; he was actor and 
playwright at once; he was at this date (1599) 
writing his Edivard //-'for the Earl of Derby's 
men at the Curtain, who were repeatedly 
obliged to travel for their satirical propensi- 
ties; and finally wa^ an introducer of ballads 
in hi? plays to an unprecedented extent. 
See, for example, his Lucrece. Posthaste is, 
moreover, praised for his use of 

" No new luxurjrof blandishment," 

'but plenty of old England's mother-words, 
[whith is Heywood's style exactly. The 
I learned editor of Mr. Simpson's edition has 
[{tpplied this to Shakespeare. If Heywood i-s 




the poet Posthaste, then the actors are Kempe, 
Beeston, Duke, and Pallant. It will not con- 
cern us now to identify these ; but I may say that 
they are the same company as the actors enu- 
merated in the Poetaster, and also that the com- 
pany of Bottom, Quince, etc., in AfiJsummff 
Night' s Dream, refers to the same men. This 
would require a monograph to investigate thor- 
oughly; but it is clear that although the love 
parts of that play are as old as 1592, these 
comic parts were inserted in 1599. The real 
offense that Derby's men gave to the Cham- 
berlain's and the Admiral's was, I bclie*'e, 
that in this year they were invited to perfonn 
in the Christmas festivities at Court, where 
no men's companies had been admitted ex- 
cept the two favored monopolies since 1593; 
it had even been made a matter of reproach 
to the Curtain men in the lelterof the Master 
of the Revels, February, 1597-8, that they 
"had prepared no play for her Majesty." 
I Compare M. N. D. i, 2. 1 The companies 
referred to in Histrwmastix ii, 4, are the 
Chamberlain's, the .Admiral's, the Children 
of the Chapel, and lord Derby's, called in 
this play Sir Oliver Owlet's, because at first 
they had difficulty in finding a patron, who 
was, therefore, described as living in the 
dark. 

I have been obliged to dwell thus long on 
points remote from my immediate subject 
iKTcause so much guesswork by previous writers 
had to be cleared out of the way. The sum 
of what concerns us now is that Shakespeare 
wrote his Troy/us and Cressida in 1599, dis- 
tinctly alluding to Marston (Therioniaslix ) as * 
Thersites, and probably to his beating b) 
Jonson ("see ii, i ), which we know, from the 
con^■ersations with Drummond, actually look 
place, when Jonson also took his pistol from 
him. This gives us leave to conjecture that 
Pistol, in Henry P' and the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, with his play scraps, etc., is a rep- 
resentation of Marston, who quotes previous 
plays both in his s-atires and his comedies, 
accompanied with language of which Pistol's 
is scarcely an exaggeration, not to say a ca- 
ricature. Marston, in 1599, puts a travesty of 
this Troylus and Cressida in the mouth of 
Posthaste — Heywood, and Marston and his 
play are satirized in Every Man in His Hu- 
mour by Jonson as Carlo BufToue and Plato's 
Histriomastix. So much for Histriomastix. 

Before 1600, Marston had leftThe Admiral's 
and was writing for the Paul's Children, then 
recently reopened after their long inhibition. 
His first play for them was Antonio and Mel- 
lida, of which the first part was acted in the 
latter end of 1599 and the second part in the 
spring of 1600. As the year 1599 is expressly 
mentioned in the scene with the Printer, it 
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shows inexr usable <arelessnc.s,s on the part of 
Mr. Simpson and his editors to issue a state- 
ment that it was produced in 1598. This 
date is the keystone of Mr. Simpson's baseless 
hypotheses. What mrist concerns us in this 
play arc the allusions, direct or indirect, to 
Shakcsjiearc. 

The armed epilogue, a hit at the armed 
prologue of Shakespeare's Troylus and Cres- 
fida, which gave Jonson an opportunity of 
ridiculing Marston liy his armed prologue to 
the Poftasler, is more noticeable than the qua-si- 
Shakespearian inuchcs. There are. however, 
a few of these. The whole character of 
Rosaline is a weak imitation of Shakespeare's 
IWatrice; the fit Sir Jeffrey Balurdo is a tra- 
vesty of Fabtaff, and there can be no doubt 
of the direct allusions in the following pas- 
sage : 

Act V, i : 

BalnrJo. Do me right 

Ami iluli me knight, 

Balurdo. 

Compare 2 Henry IV : V, iii : 

SittHtt. Do me right 

And dub mc knight, 

Samingo. 

1 do not intend on this occasion to enter 
into the question as to whether any individ- 
uals are ix)inted at in this play; but I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that Balurdo, 
who here u.scs the words of the Silence of 
Shakespeare, is identical with Fungoso, the 
Jiinsman of Justice Silence in Jonson's Every 
.\fafi Out of His Humour. This first part of 
Antonio and Afditda is a comedy ; the sec- 
ond paJt is a ranting Sturm und Drang trag- 
edy. It is clearly a rival play to the Hamlet 
of 1600, In it we have a son who avenges 
his father's death ; a ghost who " lamentably 
cries Revenge!" and works his way mole- 
like under the stage ; a mother to whom her 
husliand's murderer is a suitor; and a son 
whose mistress has met her death through her 
love to him. There is also a nurse directly 
imitated from the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. 
Of other allusions to Hamlet, wc find : 

" Tbc other ghoil a&siimecl mjr father's shape, 
Both cried. Revenge.'' " (I, iii). 

* The pAOgi of anguish rip my cerecloth up. 
And, lo! the ghnst of old .Andrugio 
Fof»aV« hi* rofin. * Antonio, Revenge! 
( wa* i ' l>y PicPTS hand. 

Revei: ! ! Take spirit, gentle boy, 

Rcvcn^;< my njiMxl I' 

" Thy mother yields conient 
v.. I,,- tiis wife anil give his blood a son 
1 'icr husbandlcBS, and doth complnl 

1 rsonless; but before I touch 

The UuiLi of rest, my ghost shall visit her" (III, 1 ). 



In other scenes this ghost cries " Murder!" 
from beneath and groans under the utage. 
In Act IV, Sc. iii, 

" By the dread brow of triple Hecate I" 

is apparently intrfnlnced for the sole pur 
of correcting the pronunciation of Shake- 
speare's "triple Hecat " in Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Antonio, to accomplish his revenge, dis- 
guises himself as a fool, which is a plain 
parallel to Hamlet's feigned madness. 

There are al.so allusions to other plays — to 
the ghost that < ries Vindicta and sits in state 
on the step to witness the accomplishment of 
his revenge in the old Jeronymo, or rather, 
the Spanish Tragedy, which arrangement is 
carefully reproduced. Also to Titus Androni- 
eus, V, i, when Titus feeds Saturninns on his 
children's flesh. 

An/. Fall to, good Duke ! Oh ! these are wurlhlest 
cate»: 
You have no stomach to them. IjnoV, look here '- 
Here lies a dish to feast thy father's gorge ; 
Here's flesh and blood which I am sure th«u lovcsi. 

[/'ein/iiig- A> Dukr'i iif,\ti ton. 
— Antonio's Rtvtngt, V, 1. 

This play of Andronieus was revived by the 
Chamberlain's company in 1600, and Jero- 
nymoby the Chai)el Children in the same year, 
as we know from an often-quoted (wssagc in 
the Induction to Junson's Cynthia's Reveh. 

In the same year i :6oo) Slarston produced 
Pasquil and Katharine ; or. Jack Drum's 
F.ntertainment. This play was publishetl 
anonymously in 1601. but there is not the 
least doubt as to its authorship or date. It 
contains many of the words satirized by Jon- 
son in the Poetaster, and was produced in a 
leap year, which cannot be one anterior to 
1600, because the inhibition of the Paul's 
Children was in force in 1592 and 1596- In 
it there is a character, Monsieur John fo' de 
King, who is lutrodm ed by the elder Brabant 
to his wife as if she were a courtesan. He 
finds no difficulty in this lady's conijuest and 
is all through the play represented as a Itistful 
pursuer of ever)' woman he meets. 

Now compare this passage from Junson's 
conversations with Drummond : " He had 
many quarrels with Marston j beat him and 
took his pistol from him ; wrote his Poetaster 
on him. The beginning of them was that 
Marston represented him in [on] the stage in 
his youth given to vcncric. * And then, in 
immediate conjunction with this: '* .\ man 
made his own wife to court him, whom he 
enjoyed two years," etc., etc. 

It is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
•• strange accident," ;is Jonson calls it, is the 
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tame as that in the play, aiul that M. John 
lb' de King is the character in which Marston 
pot Jonson on the boards as addicted to 
renerie. 

It would take as beyond the limit of this 
present paper to examine the other characters 
of this play. In a future paper I hope to 
identify all of them. Rather here would I 
call attention to the way in which Jonson 
ignores the fact that he had first attacked 
Marston on the stage in the personage of Carlo 
Buffone. Nevertheless, Marston was, after all, 
the primary aggressor. Tubrio, in his first 
satire, who " melts and consumes in pleasure's 



surquedry," as much as John fo' de King 
does — whose clothes are noted for their French 
herring-bones in the Sctmrge of Villainy (sat. 
7), and who has been sening in the Nether- 
lands — is surely Jonson. Jonson's answer to 
this first attack in 1598 was a bodily thrashing; 
his answer to the second in 1600 was the 
Poetaster, acted early in 1601. Then came 
Dekker's Saiiromastix in the same year, and 
before its close we find Marston, Jonson, 
Chapman, and Shakespeare all contributing 
to the Phcenix and the Turtle. This fuces 
the date of the apparent reconciliation which 
terminated this three years' quarrel. 
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There lieth, out beyond a stormless mere 

Whose waves are never stirred by ruder oar 

Than dips beside a dreamer's boat, a shore 

Enchanted; 'tis the poet's land, and here, 

Beyond the reach of change in passing year 

Or century, fresh as in daj-s of yore 

Still stands the forest. 'Neath the oak-trees, hoar 

With mossy age, in all their old-time cheer 

The Duke's gay train of courtiers laugh : afar 

The roving shepherds sing ; while through the shade 

Walks glad Orlando, with his wayward maid — 

Wayward, but gentle, too ; for now the star 

Of love beams on him from her tender eyes, 

.\nd he dwells ever under cloudless skies. 



lomo. 2ist, 1883. 



L. P. L. 
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IV. THE DEATH MASK. 

On November i8th, 1841, Count and 
Canon Francis von Kesselstadt died in May- 
ence. In June, 1842, the paintings, etc., 
belonging lo this nobleman were sold at auc- 
tion in that town. Among them was a small 
picture, painted in oil, on parchment, repre- 
senting a corpse, with the head surrounded by 
.1 wreath, lying in state on a l)cd. In the 
background is a burning taper and the date 
Ao 1637 in gold letters. This picture was 
purchased by S. Jourdan.an antiquary, living 
in Mayentc, who sold it in 1847 to Ludwig 
Becker. The latter wa^ a |K>rtrait jiainter, 
and lived in Darmstadt, and the Oraiid Duke 
of Hesse appointed him "Court painter." 
In 1S45 O'' '^4'' '^^ moved to Mayence. 
Here he saw tlie little |iaintiiig, which he 
purchased in 1847 from Jourdan, as l>efore 
stated. 

This picture is .said to have been in the 
pos.session of the Kcsselstadt family for more 
than a century. Francis von Kes.sclstadt tof 
whose estate it formed part when sold at auc- 
tion in 1842 ) was a collector and lover of pic- 
tures. He owneil jiortraits of many historical 
IKTsonages, among which may W- named 
tfio-<- of .Albrecht von Brandenburg, (iusiavus 
Iphus, Henry IV, Martin Luther, Me- 

. ithon.Albrecht Dlirer, and Martin Schon. 
He .ilso hari a number of portraits of cele- 
brated poets, and. among the latter, this little 
picture, which was afterwards bought by 



Becker, occupied a prominent place, bearin| 
the inscription : 

"TrAIHTIONKN NACH SHAKESFfc..A.kE." 

("According to tradition, Shakespeare.") 

In this connection it is only proper to stai 
that Ludwig Becker, in a little pamphlet i 
which he gives the details of his pun hasi 
etc.. of this portrait, states that Count an 
Canon Francis von Kesseistadt died in the 
year 1843 ; but the date given above :is the 
year of his death 11841) is that stated b 
Ur. Herrmann Schaaffhausen in his articli 
" Ucber die Todtenmaske Shakespeare's, 
published in the Jahrbuch of the Germai 
Shakespeare Society for 1875. 

Professor N. Miiller, of Mayence, wh* 
knew the Count and Canon Francis von 
Kesseistadt ijuite well from 1790, wrote 
Becker a letter dated I-'ebruary 28th, 1847. i 
which he says he saw this picture in thi 
Count's collection, and that he knew tl 
Count refused "some very handsome offei 
from the |)arties anxious to become pu 
chasers" of it, and that it was always r 
<eived by all the visitors; to his gallery as a; 
authentic portrait of Shakespeare, 

The date on the picture, 1637, did not 
correspond with the year in which Shake- 
speare died, 1616, and Becker formed the 
idea that it had jirobably been copied from 
some older one or from a cast or statue. He 
sulisequently ascertained that a plaster- 
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Paris cast of a face had also formed part of 
the Count's collection, but that on the sale of 
his effects it had received little consideration, 
and no one remembered who had bought it. 
Becker was not discouraged, however, and 
in 1849, two years after he had purchased the 
little picture, he tells iis he found the Mask he 
was searching for in Mayence, " in a broker's 
shop, an.ongst rags and articles of the mean- 
est description." 
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Becker at once recognized the cast from 
its likeness to the picture, but I cannot dis- 
cover any resemblance. Others, however, 
have pronounced that the picture has evi- 
dently been copied from the Mask. The 
excellent engravings of the picture and the 
Mask, which accompany this article, were 
made with the greatest care from photo- 
graphs taken from the originals, and will 
enable the reader to judge of the resemblance 
said to exist between the two. 

In 1849 Ludwig Becker went to England, 
taking the Mask and the little oil painting 
with him. Here they were examined by the 
authorities of the Brilisli Museum and by 
many others. In 1850 Becker went to Mel 
Iwurne, leaving the Mask and i)icture in the 
custody of Professor Owen, of the British 
Museum. Becker died April J4th, 1861, while 
on an expedition across the .Australian conti- 
nent under the auspices of the British Gov- 
ernment. On the fact of his death becoming 
known to Professor Owen, the latter returned 
the Mask and picture to his brothers, and 
since then they have been in the custody of 
Dr. Ernest Becker, of Darmstadt. 

The Mask has evidently been made from a 
dead face. It is of plaster-of-Paris, and is of 
a dirtv yellow color. This yellowish appear- 
ance IS owing to the oil with which it has 



been covered, and which has soaked into it. 
This oil was probably rubbed on it when an- 
other copy was made from it, and would 
seem to indicate that it has been used to 
model from. Some hairs adhere to the mous- 
tache and the beard on the Mask, and also 
on the eyebrows and eyelashes. These hairs 
have been proven, by examination with the 
microscope, to \x human. They are of a 
reddish brown or auburn color, and corres- 
pond to the color of the beard and hair on 
the Stmtfurd bust and the description of its 
original color on that effigy. With regard to 
this, however, it is only proper to state that 
the hair of a jKJrson which has been naturally 
of a dark color when living often turns to a 
reddish brown on l>eing cut off and kejtl for 
a long time. This is probably caused by 
chemical change in the coloring matter in 
the hair, owing to want of the nourish- 
ment which it received when growing. 

To explain how these hairs became affixed 
to the Mask, it will be necessary to say a few 
words about the manner in which masks are 
made, which was probably employed in mak- 
ing this one also. The first process is to 
make an impression or mould of the face. A 
band of cloth is placed around the head of 
the person whose face is to be copied. This 
band encircles the head about where the ears 
are, and leaves exposed all the chin and 
forehead — in fact, the entire face in front of 
it. Soft wax is now poured over the face, 
and is kept by the band from running too 




THE DEATH MA«K.— PIG. 3. 

far. It quickly hardens, and is easily re- 
moved. The eyebrows, eyelashes, mous- 
tache, and beard have been previously greased 
or covered with soap and water to prevent 
the wax from adhering to the hairs. In spite 
of this precaution, however, some few of the 
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hairs will adhere to the wax mould, and are 
pulled out of the skin when the wax is re- 
moved. This mould is now an exact copy 
of the face from which it has l>een taken, but, 
of course, it is the opposite of a human face, 
for where the protuberances of the latter are, 
they are represented in the mould by corres- 
ponding indentations. Among sculptors the 
result of this process is known as a " flying 
mouid." 



Til* IiKAIII MASK. — flL., 3. 

The mould is then oiled and filled with 
liquid plaster-of- Paris or wax. When this is 
taken out of the mould, a jwrfect cast repre- 
senting each detail of the face from which it 
was taken appears, and in this process some 
of the hairs which had adhered to the mould 
are transferred to tiie cast. Frequently the 
mould becomes broken in making a cast, and 
then the cast has to be oiled to make another 
mould. The yellowish ap{>earance of the 
Death Mask would indicate, as before stated, 
that it had Ix-en used to produce another 
mould. A cast of the face only is technically 
termed a " mask." 

It wiiuld seem probable in the case of I he 
Death Ma.sk that a wax mask wa.s first cast in 
llie mould, as the Mask shows a slight wave 
along the bridge of the nose, and also a flat- 
tened surface, where the pores of the skin 
—which arc everywhere else perceptible — are 
lost. This has been caused by some pressure 
on the nose. Had tlie pressure l>ecn exerted 
on the nose of the dead tate the bones of tlie 
nasal organ wouKl have resisted the pressure. 
and no such flatness would have resulted as 
appears in the Death Mask. From this wax 
face another mould was probably made, and 
in this the Death Mask was ca.st. 

Now let us trace the course that the hairs 
: adhering to the Death Mask would have to 



take if this theory be correct. From the 
dead face they adhered to the wax " flying 
mould." In this was cast a wax face and 
they adhered to this, and from this cast an- 
other mould was made, either of wax or plas- 
ter, which retained the hairs. In this mould 
the Death Mask w.-is finally cast, and these 
hairs appear in it. The hairs would easily 
pass from one to the other — from mould to 
mask, anil vice versa — as no precautions were 
taken to prevent them from doing so. 

The Death Ma.sk is in a fair state of preser- 
vation. A small fragment has been broken 
ofl" the lower right side of the nose. Some 
persons have thought that this was caused by 
a portion of the plaster having there adhered 
to the mould ; but the shape of the damaged 
place is such as to lead to the conclusion that 
it was the result of a knock from the side. On 
the other side of the nose there are indica- 
tions of the plaster having been touched with 
a knife. Lines have been cut in the mous- 
tache and chin-beard to represent the hairs. 
.\ portion of the left upper lip has been acci- 
dentally removed and a part of the eyelashes 
of the left eye have disajjpeared. 

Over the right eyebrow there is an indenta- 
tion or scar on the forehead of the Mask ex- 
tending towards the right side. More will be 
said about this hereafter. 

On the back edge of the Mask there has 
l)cen placed the inscription : 

t A° D- 1616. 



THB MATH MASK.— »>C. 4, 

It h;is evidently been made with a blunt 
stick when the pUister wa.s soft, and has no 
appearance of having lieen cut afterwards. If 
the latter had been the c:tse, the leiten* would 
have presented a sharper ap|K:arauce than 
they do. The figures are similar to those 
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used at the dale inscribed on it, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they were put there 
at a later date. 

The same inscription is also to be seen on 
two other angles in the interior of the Mask. 
Here they have not been touched by fjersons 
handling the cast, and they are in a belter 
state of preservation than those first referred 
to. which are more exiK>sed. 

The surface of the Mask represents the 
jjores of the skin with the greatest accuracy, 
and the incised lines which appear in the 
moustache and chin beard are those which 
have been made by the j)erson making the 
Mask. It is impossil)le to obtain a cast of 
each hair as in life, for the grease and plaster 
cause them to stick together, and it is usual 
to cut the lines in the cast to imitate the hair. 
This must not be supjjosed to detract from 
the evidence that it is a cast from a face, and 
it furnishes no argument in favor of the Mask 
being a mere work of art. Indeed the skin 
surface so perfet tly exhibited in the Mask 
forbids any such idea. 

Regarding the question whether the art of 
making masks was known as early as Shake- 
speare's time, it can safely be answered in the 
affirmative. As far back as the time of Pliny 
(A. D. 23) masks were made. In his Histo- 
ria Naturalts, published about A. D. 77, he 
states that the first person who made a plaster 
mould of a human face, from which a (xst 
was subsequently made, was Lysistratus of 
Sicyon (321 B.C.). It is true that Pliny 
does not state that the mould was taken from 
a dead face ; but if they were able tu take 
them from the living, it would l>e easier to 
make the impression from the dead. 

The passage from Pliny's His/oria Natu- 
ralts, Lib. XXXV, 44, is as follows: 

*' Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie 
ipsa primus omnium expressit, ceraque in 
eam fonnam gypsi infusa emendare instiluit 
Lysistratus Sicyonius, frater Lysippi, de quo 
diximus. Hie et similitudincm reddere in- 
stiluit : ante eum (|uam pulcherrimas facere 
studebant. Idem et de signiseftigiem expri- 
mere invenit. Crevitque res in tantum, tit 
nulla signa, statuave, sine argilla fiercnt. 
Quo apparet, antiquiorem banc fuisse scien- 
tiam, quam fundendi aeris." 

A mask of Martin Luther is in existence. 
He died at Eisleben in 1546. Another 
one of Tasso, who died in 1595, is also ex- 
tant. 

It has l>een suggested that many of the 
figures in the old monuments in existence in 
England have probably been modelled from 
casts made from moulds taken from the faces 
of those that they represent, and the placid 
expression of their faces would seem to sup- 



port this theory. If this be so there must 
have been men in England who understood 
how to make a mould from a dead lace. Wax 
wa.s, also, sometimes used, and casts of the 
faces of celebrated persons were frequently 
colored and used on lay figures. These were 
dresse<l in the garments worn by the deceased 
in life, and doubtless many who saw them 
lying ill state lielieved them to l)e the corpses 
themselves. In the Chapel of St. Erasmus, 
Westminster Abbey, in an old closet, many of 
these lay figures may still be seen. In an ac- 
count of the Abl>ey, published in 1754, it is 
stated that " these effigies resembled the de- 
ceased as nearly as possible, and were wont to 
l>e exposed at the funerals of our princes, and 
other great personages in open chariots, with 
their proper ensigns of royalty or honor ap- 
pended." The .same account states that the 
effigy of King Edward VI was originally 
clothed in crimson velvet robes, but time had 
made these resemble leather; but that those 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I were 
strii)ped of everything of value. The effigies 
of King William, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Anne are handsomely dressed in lace and 
velvet. Here, also, was Nelson's figure, and 
Cromwell was here. 

The mould from wliit h Cromwell's face was 
( iist was afterwards found. 

The above instances fully establish the fre- 
quency of making masks of the dead. It 
now remains to inquire if the mask said to 
be that of Shakespeare really is his. In the 
first place, the theory relied on to account 
for the possession of a mask of Shakesi>eare 
by Count and Canon von Kesselstadt is 
utterly without facts to sustain it. 

A mould is thought to have been taken from 
Shakespeare's face after death for the pur- 
pose of making the Stratford bust, and it 
was supposed to have been afterwards sent to 
London to Gerard Johnson or to his son, one 
of whom was the sculptor of the bust. A cast 
from this mould having been made, one of the 
ancestors of Count Francis von Kesselstadt is 
there sui)i)oscd to have seen it, and, after it 
had served its purpose, purchased it from the 
sculptor. It rhen remained in his family, and 
linally descended to Count Francis von Kes- 
selstadt. This is, of course, pure theor)" 
without anything to sustain it. None of the 
Kesselstadt family are known to have gone to 
England, though they might have done so 
without any record of their journey having 
l>een preserved. Then, again, how is the pic- 
ture of the man on his death-bed to be ac- 
counted for? Some people have supposefl 
that the date on it, 1637, refers to the time 
when it was copied from the cast, but I do 
not think the picture represents the same per- 
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as the Mask, and am in favor of agreeing 
those who regard it xs a portrait of Bt-n 
on-son. It is said to strongly resemble the 
Jrtrait of the latter at Diilwich College. 
7 is the year Ben Jonson died, and it 
l)al)l)' represents him lying in state. If 
ancestor of Count von Kesselstadi ob- 
«incd 3 cast of Shakespeare's face while in 
England, he might also have purchased this 
lionrait of Ben jonson. It is true that Pro- 
L-ssor MUller slater that it had the inscription 
inder it that, a»cording to tradition, it w.is 
ihakespeare, but might not this inscription 
»ave been imder the Mask when they both 
lung in the same (ollec tion, and Professor 
Miiller have confounded the two? 
Such is the history of tlie Death Mxsk, and 

[that mo5t careful and learned writer, Dr. C. 
^f. Ingleby, in his chapter on "The Por- 
traiture of Shakespeare," published in Pan 1 
)f his Shakeipeare . Tht Mitn and the Book, 
|to, London: 1877, I'- ^4. says of it: "I 
lust f.nndidly say I am ni>l able to s]>ot a 
igle suspicious fact in the brief history of 

*lhis most curious relii ." 

Professor Uwen, of the British Museum, 
Mated that if the fact that the Mask c>rigina11y 
ame from Kiigland could l>c satisfactorily 
stablished, there was hardly any price that 
the Museum would have liesitateil to pay for 
it. It is s;iid thai ten thousand (lounds was 
the .sum Becker ;isked for it. 

Regarding the indentation over the right 
ryebrow, which has been referred to above, 
?rofessor John S, Hart, who saw the Mask in 
Dannstadt, wrote that it was " merely a flake 
of the plaster fallen or rubbed off." William 
Page suljsequently went to Darmstadt si)c- 
cially to examine the Death Mask. He says, 
<i)riceming this indentniioti ( .-/ Shidy of 
Shakespeare s Portraiti, 4.Smo, London: 
1876, p. 5q): " From the photogra))hs, I 
knew there must l»c some indentation and 
a li>s.s of the texture of the skin in this dis- 
colored place, which, for some rcas<in, had 
received the colored wash thus une<)ually. 
My first attempt to take an impression of 
this spwt, t(»gether with a part of the fore- 
head, failed, having tried it in soft modelling 
w;ut, which adhered somewhat and was dis- 
torted atvd lost in removing; but the drf>rex- 
siffn iti the spot wa« well shown in the /r/r</ 
of the wax at that point. My next afiempi 
was in white, harder wax, with gau/e inter- 
vening, This mould, though less delicate in 
parts, was very successful, and gave me a 
good cast in plaster; where the indentalion 
U plainly visible, it may, |K:rlia|>s, have lH.'eii 
looked on as a *lefect, and has certainly been 
ptrtially filled up. In (he plain white ol 
plaster the depression is still to lie seen, 



though in the di.scolored spot over the brow 
I could not at first detect it." 

Mr. Page also made twenty-six measures 
from the Death Mask, which he afterwards 
compared with the Stratford bust. On page 
48 of the above-tjuoted book he says: "Of 
these twenty-six measures, at least ten or 
twelve fit exactly corresponding points in the 
Stratford bust, which any one may verify if 
he will take the trouble to interpret the dia- 
gram here annexed and reduce all the meas- 
urements to solid geometry. Few persons 
need Ik" told that this planet never did, at 
any one moment, contain two adult heads, 
whose faces agreed in any dozen like meas- 
ures, and the law of probabilities makes it 
remote when su< h an epoch will arrive. To 
a working artist's mind, the agreement of 
these measures is either a miracle, or demon- 
stration that they are from the same face. 

" .And, still further, the failure or misfit of 
the other more than dozen measures is con- 
fined to those |»arts of the fat e where there is 
acknowledged error on the part of the sculp- 
tor of the Stratford bust. In the language of 
sf:icnre, ' measures are the inflexible judges 
placed above all opinions supported only by 
imperfect observations.' 

" It is, indeed, singular that such an agree- 
ment in measure with the Stratford bust 
should not have been noted or published by 
the distinguished scholars and scientists in 
whose care the Mask was during its sojourn in 
England; but so far as I know, it has not 
hitherto lK*en done." 

Friswcll {Life Portraits of WilHam Shake- 
speare, 410, London: 1864, p. 17) thus 
compares the Death Mask and the Stratford 
bust: "The Mask lias a short upper lip, the 
bust a very long one ; but this dis< rcpancy is 
accounted for on the supijosilion that the 
scul]itor had an at cidcnl with the nose. The 
nostrils are drawn up, almost painfully; the 
same is visible in the bust. There are several 
other points of resemblance, but these are 
very minute. 

" On the other hand, the cast differs very 
widely from the bust said to have been ( ut 
from it. The nose is utterly unlike ; in the 
cast it is a fine, thin, aquiline nose, and, as 
there can be no doubt that the cast is from a 
dead face, one feels irresistibly the force of 
Mrs. Quickly's simile in the much-contested 
quotation, as altered by Mr. Collier's 'old 
corrector ;' 

" * Hif nose was as iharpas a pen <tn z table of green 
fne/e.' 

" The face is a sharp oval, that of the bust 
is a blunt one; the chin is narrow and pointed, 
that of the bust rounded or rather square. 
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and full of forrc; the cheeks are thin and 
drawn in, those of the bust full, fat, and 
ahnost coarse. Exception has also been taken 
to the age of the person expressed in this cast. 
some asserting that It is too young in look 
for the years of our poet at his death. But 
here we are in favor of the cast. Some time 
after death the skin seems to relax, the 
wrinkles to fill out, and the expression of 
care becomes one of quietude and peace. 
There arc, moreover, plenty of indications 
of ' crow's feet ' and wrinklesat the corners of 
the eyes ; and the face, while it wants utterly 
the jovial look of the bust, is certainly one of 



we may cite the cast from the features of Na- 
poleon the Great preserved in the Invalides. 
Looking at it, with its drawn face and 
sharpened nose, one would rather think it a 
mask of the fine, thin features of Voltaire, 
than of the round and massive head of the 
conqueror Napoleon I." 

S<ime years ago VV\ J. Thorns suggested 
that the Death Mask might be that of Cer- 
vantes, the author of Don Quixote, who died 
in Madrid in i6i6. He further added that 
the features of the Mask resembled the pic- 
tures of Cervantes more than Shakespeare. 

The portraits of Cervantes which are extant 
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person who might have suffered, thought, 
and felt. ****•♦ 

" Lastly, it may be noted in regard to the 
Mask of the face in the custody of Professor 
Owen, that the extreme thinness of the nose 
and of the cheeks does not so much militate 
against its genuineness as one would suppose. 
The features alter extremely after death with 
most j>ersons ; and although Shakesi)eare is 
said to have died after a very short illness, he 
may have lost much flesh. Phe 'tombe 
maker.' wishing to exhibit him (/</ vivum, 
jk'ould alter this. As a parallel instance of 
?me difference between life and death, 



are all founded on a descrii>tion of his appe.ir- 
ance given by the author of Don Quixote 
himself. He descril^s himself as having a 
long face, chestnut-brown hair, silver-gray 
beard, which was originally of a golden colorj 
a smooth, open brow, a clear eye with ani- 
mated expression, a well-formed, aquiline 
nose, very small mouth, defective teeth, a 
dark complexion, and medium height. 

From this descri[)tion artists have con- 
structed portraits of Cervantes, but no picture 
or engraving of him h;is any other authority 
for its foundation. 

Cervantes died in the greatest poverty and 




his burial was of the plainest description. 
No ceremony of any kind is known to have 
been observed. No tombstone was erected 
over his grave. In view of such facts as these, 
is it at all probable that any one should have 
conceived the idea of making a mask from 
his face ? 

Another fact in relation to this matter re- 
mains to be stated. Cervantes was born in 
1547 and did not die until 1616. He was 
therefore sixty-eight years old at the time of 
his death. The latter wibs caused by dropsy. 
Now the Death Mask rcsemiilcs the face of a 
man of fifty-two, which was Shakespeare's 
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he decided to make a colossal mask in jilastcr. 
This he did, and in another one of similar] 
size he restored the small portions missing in] 
the original iJeath Mask. In August, 1874,! 
he went to Darmstadt esr>ecially to sec the] 
Mask. Dr. Becker gave him the fullest facili- ' 
tics for examining it, and permitted him tu 
take photograjjhs of it, to make accurate 
measurements with calipers, and to make im- 
pre.ssions from portions of it. On his return 
to New York he made a life-sired bust in 
plaster, from which a bronze casting wasj 
finally made. 
This bust is very handsome, and is a faith- 
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age, much more nearly than si.\ty-eight, and 
no one for an instant will think that it has 
any resemblance to the face of one who died 
of dropsy — where the features are much 
swollen. 

Mr. Page always had the greatest faith in 
the Death Mask. He desired to paint a pot- 
trait nf Shakespeare, and decided to adopt 
the Mask a.s the basis of his work, using also 
the Stratford bust, the Drocshout engraving, 
and thf Chandos portrait. He first obtained 
\\\ liotographs representing the Mask 

fi' L-nt jjoinis of view. From these he 

made two clay masks of life sixe, but finally 
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ful rendering of the Mask. It is of the head 
and shoulders only. Looking at it from the 
front, one sees how strong the likeness is to 
the Stratford bust. The ojwning of the eyes 
by Mr. Page, and giving the face an air of 
life, instead of the painfully sad expression 
shown in the Death Mask, of course has much 
to do with this; but let any unprejudiced and 
competent critic place this bust alongside of 
a gray cast of the .Stratford bust and he will 
be struck with the resemblance between them. 
The chief [joints of difference are the short 
nose of the Stratford bust as compared with 
the longer one of Page's bust, and the more 
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receding forehead of the latter in opposi- 
tion to the prominent one of the Stratford 
bust. 

A beautiful crayon drawing of Page's bust, 
representing the full-face view, was made, I 
believe, by the artist himself, and the few 
photographs of this which were taken are 
treasured by their fortunate possessors. 

Numerous photographs of this bust have 
also been taken by Saroay, some of which do 
not do it justice. 

Mr. Page also painted a three-quarter 
length portrait from the Death Mask, which 
has met with some unfavorable criticism, and 
which Ls certainly not as fine as his bust. The 
poet is represented as having risen from a 
chair, and is standing by a table, on which 
he rests his left hand. In his right hand he 
holds a book, which he has been reading, but 
has looked down as if in thought. This 
shows the eyelids drooping, and gives the 
face a somewhat sleepy expression. A large 
photograph from this picture, by W, Kurtz, 



was published in 1875 l^y Louis Monger, New 
York. 

J. Niessen drew a crayon portrait of the 
Death Mask, bringing it to life as Page did, 
but unlike the latter he confined himself to 
the Mask alone. Niessen's drawing exhibits 
a three-quarter face, and has a very animated 
expression. Its chief fault is in the too great 
prominence of the chin. Several excellent 
photographs of it have been published, and 
some of the larger ones are strikingly hand- 
some. They were published by Stroefer & 
Kirchner, New York. 

Of the Death Mask itself numerous photo- 
graphs have been taken, representing it in 
many positions. The best are those taken by 
Page, two of which, carefully engravaJ on 
wood, are given herewith. The four smaller 
wood engravings are from photographs which 
were published in Vher tCiinstler ttnd Kittisf- 
werke, 8vo, Berlin: 1867. accompanying an 
article on the Death Mask by Hermann 
Grimm. 
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_ " The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal." 

When the second quarto of Hamlet was 
printed in 1604, somebody — through careless- 
ness, negligence, or downright stupidity — did 
the text of that play an ill turn in the passage 
above quoted ; but in so doing he paid tribute 
to and illustrated — however unintentionally 
— the author he Wiis printing by proving the 
truth of one of his famous sayings : 

•• The evil that men do lives after them." 

The evil done in this case has lived to this 
day ; but, like some other evils, it has been 
doing a little good all the time. .\ printer's 
perhaps .stupid blunder has set millions of 
people thinking more profoundly over the 
passage than they would otherwise have done, 
so that lack of care or brains in 1604 
has wonderfully stimulated both care and 



brains ever since to find out what the author 
really wrote in this celebrated crux. Nor is 
the investigation of Shakespeare's text or 
meaning ever useless or unprofitable; for 
valuable and interesting suggestions are very 
sure to come whenever we dwell upon any of 
his lines and gather up out of his works 
analogies to illustrate them. 

So famous is this crux that Mr. Furness 
gives it more than six of his great pages of 
fine-print quotations of opinions and pro- 
posed emendations. And to show that the 
interest in it is noways abated nor the ques- 
tion settled, the two latest, most learned, and 
notable American editors of .Shakesjjeare, the 
Rev. H. N. Hudson and Mr. R. Grant White, 
have somewhat startled their readers with new 
and original emendations of it in their last 
editions. Mr. Hudson would have as read — 

" The draw of leav'n 
Doth all the noble substance of 'era sour 
To his own scandal." 
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Ir. White has printed — 

" The dram i>f evil 
Doih all the noble substance oft xluller 
To his own scandal." 

In order to give all the principal suggested 
emendations of " of a doubt " in one view, 
Mr. Furness' six-page note on the passage is 
here abridged as follows : 

Worth out, Theo1)ald ; o/t eat out and soil 
xvilh iloiibl. Heath ; o/ good out, Capell ; oft 
adopt. Holt : oft do out and often dul>t, 
Steevens ; of! work out, Davies ; oft corrupt. 
Mason ; worth dout, Malone ; oft corrupt, 
oft work out, and eat out, Riinn ; oft anneal, 
Martinus Srriblerus; often di'ubt and oft 
adou/it. Singer ; <yf and out, Delius ; off^er 
doubt. Brae ; often dull, H. F. ; o'er a doubt, 
Periergus Bibliophilus ; oft corrupt, Mitford ; 
derogate, Ingleby ; of a pound, Staunton ; 
ofi outdo and oft subdue, Jer\is ; often 
draiv. Arrow-smith ; oft debase, Dyce ; over- 
dout, H. D. ; often daub, Elze ; out o' doubt 
or out of a doubt, Keightie)' ; of a dough 
(with "leaven" for "cale"), Cartwright ; 
over-elout, Prowett ; oft traduce, VVctherill ; 
oft abate or oft attaint, Hudson, 1S70 ; throw 
in doubt, M i les ; oft endow, Robert Roaster ; 
ever dout, Moberly ; oft adote, Furnivall. 

A writer in Shakespeariana for November 
thinks, very naturally, the faults of obscurity 
must lie in the words " eale " and "of a 
doubt," and proposes to amend by "evil" 
for "eale" and "oft corrupt" for "' of a 
doubt." He supposes the word "corrupt" 
has never been suggested before. In this he 
Is mistaken, as it appears in the above enume- 
ration, suggested by Mason in 1785, and later 
by Rann and the Rev. J. Miiford.* " Evil " 
has also been previously suggested — in fact, 
suggests itself — and was printed in the pas- 
by Dyce in his second edition, 
ere is a goodly collection, the result of 
much thought and ingenuity, from which to 
pick and choose. 

Reviewing all these, and giving especial 
attention to the changes of the text printed 
by our latest .American editors, who have < are- 
fully gone through the subjei t and weighed 
well a matter of such importance as the unty- 
ing of this Gordian knot, we find that the 
passage has generally been made to mean : 
One defect of a character spoils it ; one fault 
is a leaven that sours the whole ; one base 
part adulterates all the parts to its own base- 
ness ; one evil habit corrupts all the good 
that is in a man, Mr. R. Grant White says 
of this passage, in the preface of his new edi- 
tion: " Hamlet's |X)int being that a little 
evil corrupts and adulterates a great deal of 
good." 




If we are sati.sfied with these meanings, 
which all point in one direction, then surely 
there havel^en emendations enough — indeed, 
Mr. White says that his " would seem the only 
possible word that has not heretofore been 
proposed." And of half a dozen of the best 
we might lake that one which liest plea.ses our 
ear, all alike satisfying the judgment, and 
coni lude it is a waste of time, as Mr. White 
.says it is, to search for new words of a like 
meaning, he having just successfully bagged 
the last of the flock. 

The passage may, however, be read with 
another meaning, the suggestion of which is 
the jnirpose of this note on the much noted 
lines. Hamlet is speaking of the national 
faidt of heavy drinking, drunkenness — not in 
its effects upon the Danish peo]jlc, but upon 
the opinions of them which other n.ttions held. 
He does not proceed to tell how this vice he 
is condemning vitiates the Danish character, 
but only that it hurts their reputation abroad. 
He compares it to 

" Some vicious mole of nature in them. 
As in their birth, wherein ihey are not guilty;" 

to some humor that makes them act unreason- 
ably, 

" Some habit thai too much o'erleftveitt 
The form of plausive mannen." 

He says that having this 

" One defect, 
Their virtues — else be they as pure as grace. 
As infinite as man may undergo — 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particulnr fault." 

He does not say the Danish virtues are cor- 
rupted by dninkenness ; but, on the contrary, 
compares his countrymen to men that ttiaybe 
— barring one fault — " else as pure as grace," 
which they could not be if they were corrupted. 
We know that drunkenness corrupts the na- 
tures of men ; but this knowledge we. do not 
get from Hamlet, and so it has no bearing on 
the case before us ; for we arc only to take 
into consideration the thought that dictated 
the passage ; and the sjieaker of that passage 
nowhere, previous to our crux, nor afterward, 
refers to the corrupting effect of the vice of 
drunkenness upon the natures of his country- 
men. It is the general censure of the Danes, 
by the other nations, on account of their vice, 
that he deplores ; and this reference to gen- 
eral censures in the litie above the passage wc 
are considering and in the same sentence 
which our crux completes. 

There is no chance here for Hamlet to di- 
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rertly change his thoughts ; he could not do 
so without inrohercncy. If he had said — 

" The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft corrupt lor adulter) 
To his own scandal," 

he would have expressed a sentiment to which, 
in itself, little objection could have been made 
by any one ; and, saying it in connection with 
the vice of drunkenness, put forth a most 
moral observation ; but still it would have 
been an abrupt breaking of his line of thought, 
and in direct contradiction to his previous 
intimation, by analogy, tliat the Danish vir- 
tues may — except their drinking — "else l)e 
pure as grace." 

When Horatio asks, 

"What does this mean, my lord?" 

referring to a flourish of trumpets and a re- 
port of artillery, Hamlet replies: 

" The King doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassu-iil, and the swaggering upspring reels; 
And, OS he drains his draughts of Rhenish down. 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Horatio. Is it a custom ? 

Hnmtet. Ay, marry, is't; 
But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner boru, it is a custom 
More honored in the breach thnn the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc'd and tax'd of other nations; 
They clcpe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our allribute. 
So, oft it chances in particular men. 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth — whereiu they are not guilty. 
Since Nature cannot choose his origin — 
By the o'crgrowlh of some coinijlection 
Oft breaking down the ]iaJcsand forts of reason, 
( Ir by some habit that too mud) o'cr-leavens 
The form of plausive manners: that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect. 
Being Nature's livery or fortune's star; — 
Their virtues — else tic they as pure as grace, 
i\s, infinite as man may undergo — 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault : thf dram vf (ale 
Doth alt the noble sutntanee of a doubt 
To his oum scandai'' 

In the first twenty-three and a half lines of 
the last speech Hamlet is evidently and un- 
doubtedly telling how one vice causes the 
noble substance of a character to be lost sight 
of; how the Danish national character is 

" Traduc'd and tax'd of other nations ;" 

how the Danes are called low and ridiculous 
namesj as swine; how some men for their 



birth ; others for a humor or habit — else 
their virtues 

" As mfinite as man may undergo " — 

fall into a " gtrural ct:nsure" "from tliat 
particular fault." 

Then comes our "dram of eale " passage, 
— separated from the foregoing by a colon, in 
the original quarto, and by most of the editors 
I believe, — when we might rea.sonably ex- 
pect a terse or e[)igrammatic summing up of 
what the Prince ha? been presenting to his 
companions. It is the ^fneral censure of the 
Danes by other nations that Hamlet, a royal 
Dane, regrets : the other nations call them 
names, laugh at them, see not their heroic 
virtues, heap ridicule on them — this is what 
the Prince of Denmark should tersely sum 
up in the two concluding lines of his little 
speech, and emendatory words that make him 
do this would surely have a claim for con- 
sideration : 

" The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance often flout 
To his own scandal." 

Fh'ut is one of Shakespeare's words, used 
thus transitively by him seventeen times. It 
is not one of the same flock from which Mr. 
White thinks he sei ured the last individual ; 
nor is it an aljsohitely unique specimen, for 
there is scout, with similar, if not identical 
meaning — which might, at a pinch, be made 
to do service — and there is mock, and there 
are others, in fact, a bevy of them, another 
flock still at large. 

" But you must flout my insufficiency ?" 

Mid. .V. D. //. li, ijS. 
" Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky." 
MtKbeth /, II, 4g. 

Flout means " to mock," " to prodti«-c the 
feeling of di.srcipect or degradation toward," 
to ridicule, meanings whirh bring the passage, 
by use of the word flout, into agreement with 
what Hamlet has been saying, that 

" This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc'd and tax'd of other nations; 
They clepe us drunkar<U, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition." 

The base habit of the Danes produces in 
other nations a feeling of disrespect toward 
all their noble qualities which arc thus de- 
graded, mocked, and ridiculed even to the 
level of the scandalous custom which, there- 
fore, Hamlet «ondemns. This — in extetuo — 
is what Shakespeare puts, in his lusual terse 
way, into Hamlet's sjieech. 

Hamlet, as a Prince of Denmark and a 
man of sensitive nature, feeb severely the 
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general censure of the other nations, and so 
expresses himself quite fully on the subject to 
his old schoolmate, Horatio. We remem- 
ber how, at one time, he calls himself 

" I, Hamlet, the Dane," 

the Dane; he would have outside peoples 
think the Danes noble and dignified, not 
brought down in public opinion by one dis- 
gusting vice to the level of its swinish con- 
dition. It can nowhere be found that he 
believes drunkenness has corrupted all Den- 
mark. There is his often quoted description 
of man, " What a piece of work is man ! 
How noble," etc. It is fair to suppose he is 
talking of such manhood as belongs to the 
Danish character. If mankind about him 
had been thoroughly "corrupted," if all 



were " rotten in the State of Denmark," he 
would hardly have drawn so noble a picture. 
I submit that flout better carries out the 
thought of the preceding lines than most of 
the emendations that have been suggested ; 
that, with often, it makes the line metrical 
and euphonious; that it is a Shakespearian 
word ; that it makes a construction that is 
Shakespearian ; that it makes a connection of 
thought that is Shakespearian ; that it has 
a nearer resemblance to the text than " cor- 
rupt," " sour," " adulter," and many other 
of the words proposed ; that it is in all re- 
spects unobjectionable ; in fact, that it may 
be the very word the printer of the quarto of 
1604 corrupted with his " doubt " which, 
thus created, has, in turn, created doubts 
ever since. 




SHAKESPEARE. 

In Shakespeare's niche there lies no dust, 
Time's sickle there forgets its lust ; 
We in this time-world are all mown down, 
But Shakespeare's day's Time's resting ground ; 
There muses he of man and power, 
Yet laugheth not, but picks a flower. 
And laying it on Shakes|)eare's shrine, 
Prays: "Thou art master, also mine!" 
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SHAKESPEARE'S BROOCH. 

What is believed by many to be a brooch which 
formerly belonged to Shakespeare was found in a heiip 
of rubbish which had been brouglit oul of New Place, 
in Slratford-on-AvoD, in the year 1S28, during some 
allenuiuns whicli were then being made z\ that house. 
A cooper named Joseph Smith, of Stratford, was the 
lucky finder. 



The brooch i* made of silver, of the true heart shape, 
as shown in the engravings. It is surmounted by an 
ornament somewhat resembling a coronet. The heart 
originally contained twenty-two cryst.1l?, cut like a 
brilliant diamond. Three of these have been lost— the 
cavitiesof two having been filled up with solder, and 
the third cavity being open. The ornament surmount 
ing the heart contains five stones, the largest being in the 
centre. The second and the fourth are blue, and the 
other three are red. As will be seen in the back view 
of the brooch, on the one side is the initial W, and fol- 
lowing it, but on the other side, occurs the name 
SHAKESPEARE. Many of the letters are joined, 
and this peculiarity will be noticed hereafter. 

Above the letter W the brooch has been broken, and 
bailly rc|>aircd with solder by an unskilled workman. 
The story is that when the brooch was being shown to 
A lady, who was an actress, she clasped it dramatically 
to her bosom, with the exclamation, " Oh ray Shake- 
speare I" and broke it in two pieces. It was mended 
by a tinsmith, and very clumsily done. 

it appears that in 1827 a certain portion of the gar- 
den of Sew Place changed owners, and the following 
year in excavating the ground this brooch was emptied 
in the street along with a lot of rubbish. It wa.s not 
noticed by anyone, however, until Joseph Smith passed 
by and found it there. It was then so tarnished and 
com-tded that he did not value it much, and could not 
see what metal it was composed of. He gave it first to 
his children to play with, and then cleaned it. Dis- 
covering Shakespeare's name on it, he continued scrap- 
ing and cleaning it. He says that he found another 
word on it which he could not make out. It appeared 
to him like " Lova," but his further scraping nearly ob- 
literated it, and in mending it the tinman placed the 
L solder over the place where this word was. 
Smith placed the brooch on exhibition at his house, 
hanging up in his window a written sign informing 
the public that it was to be seen there. 
Captain Saunden, an antiquarian of some renown, 
then living in Stratford, was anxious to purchase it 
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from Smith, and offered him seven pounds for It, 
This offer wa.s refused. Saunders wrote a notice of 
the brooch for the Mirror of September 26lh, 1 829, 
over the curious signature of " HJTHWC." His 
sketch was accompanied by two engravings of iha 
relic, but some of the smaller details are not properly 
given iu them. .Saunders staled in his notice that " this 
brooch is considered by the most competent judges 
and antiquaries in and near Stratford to have been 
the personal property of Shakespeare." His opinion 
is worthy of great respect. 

Later, Smith becoming much impoverished, npp1ie<l 
for relief to the parish. This was refused, as they 
stated he had the brooch in his possession which he 
ciiuld sell and realij^e money for it. He then left 
Stratford to obtain work and was absent a fortnight. 
During his absence his wife again applied to the parish 
authorities for assistance. When Smith returned he 
was arrested on the charge of deserting his wife and 
committed to jail for three montlis. 

Indeed, it would appear as if there was some com- 
bined effort to use undue influence to endeavor to make 
Smith part with his brooch. Finally, Mr. Robert Bell 
W^heler, the author of W/itUrs Guide to Strat/orJ 
and IVheler's Hislory of Stratford, tried to obtain pos- 
session of it, but Smith still refused to part with it. 

The brooch wis next exhibited at a t.tvem in Hen- 
ley Street, opposite Shakespeare's birthplace, then kept 
by one Horbone, and now known as the " Stratford 
Arms." Harbone advanced money to Smith, and re- 
tained possession of the relic as security. The loan 
never having been repaid to him, Harbone subse- 
quently moved to Rowington, near Warwick, and died 
there in 1845. On the death of Mr. Harbone, his son, 
Joseph HarlKjne, became possessed of the brooch, 
together with the rest of his effects, and it remained in 
his care for twenty years. It was while it was in 
Joseph Harbone's ]xissession that the accident hapjicned 
to it, and it was broken by the actress, as related above. 

In 1864 the brooch was shown to Mr. J. H. Pollen, 
who was then connected with the .South Kensington 
Museum. His opinion of it was as follows: " I can 
see no reason to doubt its antiquity, or any part of the 
description that accompanies it."' 

Ijitcr on it was submitted to J. W. Tonks, of the 
firm of T. & J. Bragg, jewelers, of Birmingham and 
London. His many years' experience with mayoral 
chains and other ofhcial insignia has given him the 
opportunity of examining many specimens of antique 
jewelry and ornaments. He says : " The • tables ' of 
the stones have evidently been hexagonal, although in 
many of them the angles have been lo.st by long wear 
and successive friction. The 'cutting' is of a primi- 
tive mode.not generally practiced after the Restoration, 
when French fashions were introduced, and the style 
of the ' setting ' is that of the sixteenth century. The 
brooch has every appearance of an antiquity bringing 
it at least as early as the time of Shakespeare." 

The tetter W in the inscription " W. Shakespeare," 
on the back of the brooch is of the curious interlaced 

character, vv , which appears in many old inscrip- 
tions. In the atone over Shakespeare's grave the inscrip- 
tion gives two examples of interlaced letters. T and H 
are thus joined. The tablet erected to the memory of 
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Iiakespeare's wife has three iSuuble consonants also 

^ined in this way. The tomb of the wife of Giflbrd 

Long, in the Church of Bradford-on-Avon, erected in 

Il6ot. has numerous examples of the interlaced x JLLi 
■Jid P 1 _ Finally, under the bust of Shakespeare, in 
the chancel of Holy Trinity Church, at .Stratford on- 

I Avon, wc find in the inscription seven vv '» inter- 
laced, besides numerous double letters. It seems to 
liave b«en a favorite method with those who cut 
Inscriptions in Shakespeare's time. 
'ITic letters HAK on the back of the brotich are 
{oined together. In the tablet under Shakespeare's 
Vusi, above referred to, the letters THE arc thus united 
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The hiuocit is now in the possession of John Rabone, 
Esi| , of Birmingham, to whom I am indebted for the 
wood cuts accompanying this article, which give an 
accurate representation of this most interesting relic. 

In a letter to me Mr. Kabonc says: "The idea 

{rows Ufjon me that the brooch was given by Shake- 

tjieare to some one — perhaps his wife — from the posi- 

Iticin of the nnmc, which is only part of the inscription. 

■The n)i>sing word which was defaced, and thought to 

Ibe • lx)va," might have been • l-ove from,' or ' From' 

lonly. This, however, is one of the things wc can only 

•urmise upon. The signet ring was found since the 

hrooch, near the church, but it is admitted lo be 

g«wuine. Why not the brooch found on the site of the 

house?" 

I am also indebted to Mr. Rabone for a very interest- 
ing communication res|>ecting old silver brooches. In 
r the museum of the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, 
hherc j.te preserved a number of hcati shaped brooches, 
fvhich he saw, aud of which he sent me sketches, some 
nf which are almost exactly the shape of the Shake- 
^>cate brooch. Some are much larger and more elabo- 
stc, while others exhibit a striking similarity to the 
[>ne which is the subject of this paper. They are made 
>f silver and set with varinus colored stones. They 
are labeled in that museum as being of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth uencuiies, and are said to be of French 
manufaaurt, 

Ijidy Emma McNeill, of Burn Head. Liberton, sis- 
^tcr of the Duke of Argyle, has a very handsome heart- 
Aped one, and it is said to have l>ecn in the possession 
»f Inc family for over two centuries. 

Mr. Rabone says : " .Scotch jewelry, or rather that 
pjld in Scotland, especially in Edinburgh, but made in 
iirniinghaiu, is much of it uf a peculiar character, 
early all the brooches displayed in the shops of 
inces Street, Edinburgh, are of silver, for fastening 
alaids, etc. One kind, especially, is composed of a 
tnmbcr of pieces of cairngorm, a mottled and pal- 
ed kind of stone, let into the body of the brooch, or 
rrbaps the parts of the brooch ore formed around 
licfn. " • * 

' I ought to say that the heart'.shaped brooch is sold in 

[lL<linburch still, though 1 never heard of or saw it any- 

l%^here cUc, and, knowing so many jewelers as I do in 

I fiirmingh^im, it i.-< strange none of tliem should have 

\Mown of this fact, though so many have seen my 

brooch. 

I take it that the sale is chiefly local. It is a re- 
Imarkahlc circumstance that a very large majority of 
Ibmoches and such ornaments sold in Edinburgh should 
of silver. Till a few years ago, >carcely any silver 
lelry was worn in England. Now brixjches, brace- 
lockets, and, indeed, eardrops and everything, are 
de of (ilvei, but jewelers were driven to make that 



Xvf the bad times they experienced, and they go back to 
gold work as fast as they can. This exceptional 
national rage for silver ornaments which has taken 
place the past six or seven years has been occasioned 
altogether by bad trade and shortncw of cash. People 
who Could not afford gold had silver. But jewelers 
tell me this will all subside, and trade go back to its 
original form. I mention these things lo show ihe 
preference the Scotch always had for sdver work, and 
how they derived their taste from the French work of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

"An interesting inquiry opens here : Did Shakespeare 
ever visit Scotland ? He describes the ' blasted 
heath,' near Forres, where Macbeth saw the witches, 
and other things. When in Inverness, the other day, 
the site of Macbcth's castle was cluse before the win- 
dows of our hotel, and on it now the gaol and assize 
courts are built. This is not far from 'the heath.' 

" If he did visit Scotland, though I can scarcely see 
how he did in those days of difKcult travel, it is easy to 
see how he might have become possessed of a heart- 
shaped brooch." 

Be this as it may, Mr. Rabone's brooch is a most in- 
teresting relic, which deserves for more attention than 
it has heretofore received. 

J. Parker Nurris. 



" WHO WAS HOLOFERNES?" 
In Shakespearian.^ of December, 1 88j, a short arti- 
cle answers this question by deciding that the lay-model 
who posed for the "pedantic, high-minded, wordy 
schoolmaiiter, Holofernes," was none other than the 
" honor-and-court-favor-seeking Chancellor * * the 
bowing and cringing courtier, * * the fulsome, flattering 
official, Bacon." We will not stop here to analyze the 
justice ufthe epithets here applied to the great man whom 
his first biographer and contemporary described as " the 
glory of his age and nation, the adomer and ornament of 
leaminE." It is only necessary to draw attention to 
the slight knowledge of the facts of Bacon's life which 
is continually exhibited in such phrases as the preced 
ing. The popular notion which prevails on this side 
of the water as well as in America, that Bacon was 
alvHiyi old, always a Chancellor even las a previom 
magazine article made out) when the Sonnets were 
written, even, as Mr. Hooper suggests, at the timt 
of the composition of Love's Labour Lost. The no- 
tion, too, that Bacon was far too dry and pompous a 
personage ever lo " condescend to go to the theatre !" 
Why, from the earliest period at which he was inde- 
pendent, wc find him engaged in theatrical enterprises, 
to the great distress of his Puritan mother. We read 
of his being the life and soul of Ihe revels and stage 
displays which went on at Grey's Inn. We have ex- 
tant two devices actually written by himself, and we 
know, as a matter of history, that when gorgeous festiv- 
ities with devices and interludes were to be perfoinied 
in honor of the marriage uf the Count Palatine with 
the Princess Elizabeth, it was not .Shakespeare but 
Bacon who was called u()on to contrive these -, il was to 
Bacon's genius that the magnificent entertainment owed 
its brilliancy and success. But tu pass to the question 
at issue, " Who was Holofernes?" 

He is (speaking Baconianly) the imper?tonation or 
incarnation nf the " three great vanities in studies, 
whereby," as Bacon declares, " learning has been most 
traduced." Bacon shows with some detail how study 
had, in his time, been brought into disrepute by the pe- 
dantic and wordy alTectations of so-called learned men. 
" For those things wc do esteem vain which arc eilhet 
false or frivolous, lliose which have eitlier no truth or no 
use, and those persons we esteem vain which arc either 
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resqlis of Shakespearian sludy and discovery down to 
date, and I hope yet to see Mr. Rolfe's exhaustive 
work attached to an unexpurgated text. 

Therefore, since the edition contains The Two A'oi/e 
Jdniiiun, let it also include ibe EJ-ziMtrJ III. Whal- 



Rhakespeare, ate illustrative of the dramatist and of 
his work, and the two plays should be studied together 
and with the whole, 

Appletow Moxgak. 
21 Park Row, 



o«r their aathorship, they are interesting ana of New York, November nth, 1SS3. 



Notps 't.vA Quprips. 



\Correiponi1ents and Contributors in qucling from Shakttptare' t {>!tiys, should eitt not only the acts and sifntil 
alto iht lines. TTte numbering of the lines should, in alt caies,/o!li'u> the Globe edition.] 



(17.) The Banquet Scene in "Antony and Cleopatra." 

No one that has read Shakespeare can forget the 
hanquct given by Pomf)ey on his galley to the great 
Roman Triumvirs, Caesar, Antony, and Ivcpidus, as 
described in the seventh scene of the second act of 
Antony and Cleopatra. What a glorious scene it is. 
and how characteristic ! The wine seenis to develop 
anil intensify the temperaments, as well as to bring out 
Ihc weak points, of each of the noble revelers with 
more vivid distinctness. On this scene Paul .Stapfer 
has well said : " A most excellent scene, and one even 
more thoroughly Shakespearian, perhaps, than the pas- 
sages moat celebrated for beauty in his plays; since in 
this particular kind of humorous presentation he is not 
only unrivaled, but has neither follower nor forerun- 
ner, ' Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ;' what more 
amazing or more grotesque commentar)' on this philo- 
sophical truth, which lies at the basis of the spirit of 
humor, could be found than this scene?" Cowden 
(.Uarkc also has an admirable note, which I am tempted 
to reproduce for the Ijeneiit of those who may not have 
had an opportunity to see it: "The discriminative 
eharacteri/.ation developed in each of the revelers — 
l^cpidus' f.iluity and solemn dullness, floundering be- 
neath the overpowering effect of the repeated healths, 
or toasu, with which he is ])lied ; Octavius' reluctance 
at the subversion of his cold eimanimity by the riot of 
the carousal and the influence of the wine ; Enobarbus' 
mad spirits — yet even he at length giving token of be- 
ing ' weaker than the wine;' I'ompey's capital bit of 
maudlin (O Antony ! you have my father's house — but 
what? — we are friends.), half- lingering resentment, 
half-drunken magnanimity of forgiveness; the un- 
touched strength of the seasoned Mark Antony, able to 
l>ear any amount of drained cups, together with the 
rich gusto and classical grape crowned animation of the 
whole scene, combine to render this one of the most 
magnificently painted orgy-descriptions ever set down 
upon paper. It glows before our eyes like a Rubens' 

avas." 

' In this fine scene there are two or three verbal ex- 
sions that seem to be either press-errors, or not to 
have been correctly understood. Near the beginning, 
when the servants are discussing the condition of Lepi- 
dus with that keen insight that dependants often have 
into the foibles of their superiors, we read : 

Second Servant. Lcpidus i«. high-colored. 

First Servant. They have made him drink alms- 
drink. 

Second Servant, As they pinch one another by the 
disposition, he cries out " No more,'' reconciles them 
to nis entreaty, and himself to the drink. 

First Servant. But it raises the greater war between 
him and his discretion. 



The expression "pinch one another by the disposi- 
tion " is explained as equivalent to " touch one another in 
a sore place," " gall each others' sensitiveness by mutual 
taunts." But this has no "semblable coherence" with 
the context, which, it will be observed, relates exclu- 
sively to the behavior of Lcpidus, what he says, and 
what he does. Staunton proposed to read disputation 
for " disposition ;" but there is no dispute or contro- 
versy mentioned. Mr. Kinnear suggests that we should 
read "as they pinch one another by the doint:- reason^' 
a phrase that, like Joini^ "k'^' and doing justice, meant 
accepting a pledged health in a draught of equal quan- 
tity. But this, besides being liable to the same objec- 
tion as the first, involves too violent a change of the 
original word. If the text it correct, and I think it it, 
"by the disposition" means by the disposal of their 
own liquor in making Lcpidus drink it. The servant 
has said, " They have made him drink alms-drink," 
/. e., made him drink not only his own wine, but a 
share of theirs also. And now as they dispose of, and 
set before him, their full goblets to quaff, they pincli 
one another, or wink significantly, at the imposition 
they are practicing on the good-natured reveler. And 
this harmonizes with the context, " he cries * No more;' 
reconciles them to his entreaty, and himself to the 
drink.*' "Not another drop, gentlemen, I beseech you; 
I am not so well as I should be, but I'll ne'er out;" to 
all of which they assent ; and he forthwith proceeds to 
drain the cups, that raise " the grciter war between him 
and his discretion." I formerly thought we should 
read " as they pinch one another at the imposition." 
But the explanation I have given seems sufficient, and 
leaves the old reading intact. 

As the banquet is approaching its conclusion, and 
Antony is proposing a health to C.i-sar, we read : 

Ant. Strike the vessels, ho | 
Hen is 10 Cicsar I 

"Strike the vessels" is usually interpreted, "broach" 
OT "tap the casks" — "open the bottles;" aad such was 
one of the meanings of " strike." But this cannot well 
be its signification here. .Antony was too much a gen- 
tleman to order the servants of his entertainer, himself 
being only a guest, to tap cask* and bring in more 
wine. Even were (he order not too menial, there is no 
need of it now. The wine is there already in abund- 
ance, and Antony is on his legs, with his full goblet in 
his hand, to give the toast to Ctcsar^ Just at tiiis stage 
of proceedings we know that it was the custom to haic 
drums, trumpets, and cannon make all the clamor 
they could. Cf. Hamlet I, ii, 124 ; 

" No jocund health ll^:it Ocnmirk ildnki lo-day, 
But the grvat cannon to the clouds shall tdl, 
And the King's rouse the beaveiu slioll biuit afiln, 
Re-speaking earthly tliuadef.'* 
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And ogmin, Hamltt I, iv, lo: 

" And a» he drains his draiighu of Rhenish down, 
The kciUe-drum and trumpet thus bny out 
I'Kc triumph of his pledge," 

I uiii aloiott certain thai the word "vessels" is a 
typieetror fan easy one with long " esses"), for ketflts, 
i.t., keitlednun» ; for in another :>cene in HamUt (V, 
Ji, 285), when Claudius is proposing a health to the 
Prince, he call* out; 

'* Give me the cups ; 
And let (he krttU lo the tninip<:l speak, 
The triinipct to the cannoneer without, 
The cjiiiions to thie heavens, the heavens 10 earth. 
Now the Kingdriiilts to Hanilcl." 

So here, Antony says : 

"Strike the *#///«, hoi 
Here is to Ctuarl" 

In mpijndiiig to this toast, Cesar partially demurs 
tu further draughts : 

CrMr. t could well forbear' t. 
It's monstrous labour, when I wash my train, 
Arul It g;fiows fouler 

Antcmy. Be u child o * the time. 

Grrdr. Possess it. ril mjikc answer; 
8ut I bad rather CtsI from all four days 
Than drink so much in one. 

The trouble is in the expression " Possess it." 
Clarke's explanation b, that when Antony says, " Be a 
child it' the time," Gtsar replies. Be master of it 
rather, say I ; I'Ccupy it, fill it up your own way. Va- 
rious sulMlitutes have been proposeii for " Possess it ;" 
Coll. MS. has "ProfesiW" Staunton, -'Propose it;" 
Dt. B. Nicholson. "Pro/ace;" and Mr. Kinnear, " Pted);e 
it;" none very satisfactory. If "Possess it" be what 
the poet wrote, it must have the sen.se, I think, 
of Take it off. Drink it off. But this, I own, is rather 
strained, rallier like thrusting a meaning upon a word 
th.!!! extracting one from it ; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve we have a misprint for the more simple and prac- 
tical "Pass it, pass it ; I'll make answer," 1. c. Pass 
the cup ; I'll respond, and do my part. The interpre- 
tation given above, " Be master, and not a child, of the 
time." would imply that Ca-sar superciliously rejected 
the protTered toast. But this was not the case ; for al- 
though his cold-blooded temper.iment recoiled from 
such deep ]x>tations, yet his own confession shows that 
he was not a whit behind his partners : *' I'll make 
aiiswer; But [although] I had rather abstain from all 
four days, than drink so much in one ;" and further on 
he adds: 

" You see (vrhitTc burnt our checks ; strong Enobarb 
ts weaker than the wine ; and mtiuJVin t»iigiu 
Splits what it speaks ; the wild disguise hath almost 
Afitick'd tu aU," 

y There is one other expression in this scene that I 
ill understand and of which I can find no 
,' explanation. VVhen Lepidus, having sue- 
to the wine, is carried off by an attendant, 
Enobarbut, who had just picked up acquaintance witli 
MeniLs, lays to him, pointing to the attendant: 
£ho. There's a strong fellow, Menas. 
MfHoj. Why? 

Eho, 'A bears the third part of the world, man ; 
wc'tt not ? 

Mmai. The third part, then, is drunk ; would it 
were all, that it might go on wheels ! 

What is the driftai Menos in this expre^ision ? Why 
should he wish the world to *' go on wheels " ? We are 



told that it la proverbial ; and that Taylor, the Water- 
Poet, published in 1623 a book on the use of carriages, 
called The World Runs on Wheth. But this does 
not help us any. The only other place where it is used 
by Shakespeare is in T;ih> Gtntltmen of Fercna, III. 
1,317, where Launcc says of his sweetlieart, " Then 
may I set the world on wheels, when she can spin for 
her living;" which Schmidt ingeniously interprets, 
" Then I have all the world in a string and may drive 
it before me." Menas is a bloodthirsty pirate. He is 
probably the only man in the party with a cool brain, 
having kept from the cup with the intention of putting 
in execution a terrible project he entertains, and which 
he communicates to Pompey, being no less than to cut 
the cable of the galley that holds the three " world 
sharers," and when they arc put out to sea to " fall to 
their throats," and so to make Pompey " the earthly 
Jove," " the lord of the whole world," 

" Whate'er the ocean pales, or sky inctlpt." 

Had this cowartlly scheme been effected " unknown " 
to Pompey, it would have been an acceptable boon ; — 

*' This thou shoLild'st have done and i>ot have tpnke on't I 
In me 'tis villainy ; in thec't had been good service : — 

but that it should be done with his consent, never ! 
His AoHor is at stake, and he rejects it, dlsguL'^ing his 
hy}iocrisy under high-flown sentiment. The repulse 
has put Menas in a horribly ill humor, and he swears 
he will have nothing to do with Pompey and hi.<> 
" pall'd fortunes " more. It is in this mood that he 
wishes the two Triumvirs were as drunk as Lepidus, in 
other words, that the whole world were drunk, " that it 
might go on wheels," 1. e., 1 suppose, that it may run 
along smoothly, without being distracted by the am- 
bitious designs of these contending rulers. His philos- 
ophy resembles Sly's : "Let the worUslidt; scssa !" 
lie hopes from the disqualification of these " com- 
petitors," with the senses and government of the world 
drowned in the oblivion of moral intoxication, that he 
may have a chance in the race, a share in holding the 
reins of the world himself; or, at least, that he may be 
able to put his own projects in execution with greater 
impunity. This, I confess, is not entirely satisfactory ; 
but it is the best I can do with the passage. Perhaps 
some other reader can give us a better explanation. 

For the encouragement of note-wnters in our Sll AKK- 
SPEARIANA, I will conclude this little paper with an ex- 
tract from an essay by Charles Badham, LL.D.. him- 
self a textual critic of no mean ability. Speaking of 
the modem editions of Shakespeare, he says ; " I may 
be [wrmitted to express my belief that if ever we are 
destined to see a truly critical recension of Shakespeare, 
we shall have to thank for it tiie scholars who contribute 
their occasional observations upon such p.visages as they 
think capable of illustration or correction, rather than 
to the professional editors, who think themselves hound 
to pass a judgment upon every point. Those who 
know how much more classical philology is indebted 
for its progress to ihe detached observations of judicious 
scholars, than to a body of consecutive noles.will read- 
ily believe that the analogy must hold good as to 
our present object." Ok the Jfxt of Shaktspeare, in 
the " Cambridge Essays " for 1856, p. 267. 

Joseph Crosby. 

Zanesville, O., December 7th, 1883. 



(18 a.) "Grey," etc., in Shakespxare. — In II, ij 
103 we read : 

"And yon sTty line* 
Tbal fret the clouds arc ncsscngets of day. " 




In • note on the /i. and y. passage Delius says that 
erey u equivalent to " bright blue;" and Dyce defines 
It in botli places as " blue, oiure " — as also in T. G. af 
V. IV, iv, 197 : " Her eye* are grey aj glass ;" T. N. I, 
T, 266 : •• two grey eyes ;" V. and A., 140 : " My eyes 
an grey and bright," etc. The present passage in y. 
C, he does not include ; but if grey means blue in the 
Other descriptions of the dawn, it probably does here 
also. I can see no reason, however, why the word 
should not have its ordinary sense in all these cases. 
The ^.y. IS in Mid. N.D.,\\\, ii,4l9<'' grey light"), 
and in R. and y. II1,», 19 f" yon grey "),is the famil- 
iar, poetic grey of the early muming before' sunrise, 
Whether ascribed to the eyes of the Mom, or, as in 
Milton's Lyeidat, 187, to her " sandals," does not mat- 
ter. I cannot imagine why the poet should not say 
blue if he mtant blue, as he has done in Oik. II, i, 39: 
"the aerial blue;" and Cymb. II, ii, 23: "blue of 
heaven's own tinct." Btue fits the measure in any 
case as well as ^ey. 

I an) gratified to find so good a critic of color as Mr. 
Raskin taking the ground that grey in y. C. and iV. 
and y. is used in its literal sense and with peculiar ap- 
propriateness. A paper by him on the word /rt/ in 
the former play wa* read before the New Shakspere 
Society, October nth, 1878. The following brief out- 
line of the paper (since printed in the TrjmactioHi of 
the Society) and the comments upon it is from the re- 
port in the London Academy : 

" FiTl mfan< ftrinurily the rippling of ihe cloud — i» tea by 
wtcul; Mcoiidanly, tbtc breaking it ;uuiidcr fur light to come 
through. It i in plle» a certain degree of dissotuiion, laucn enter, and 
eKIreme beauty. The reader should liave9.een * D<iy-brejk * and 
think whitl is broken, .ind by what. The cloud of nit[ht i% broken 
up by (lay, which brvttkfi o^il. breaks tn, as from heaven to earth, 
vith a breach in the cloud wall of it. The tliiiu that the day breaks 
lip i« partly a garment remt, the blanket of the dark luni t<> be 

Kepeo ihrtiugh. ♦ • • Mr. Sanjo, of Japan, Mr. R'tsc.and Mr. 
ethcrinjjtrjii dc*CribcH the early dawn^t they had seen, which 
lx>rc out Shak»pcarc'» and Mr. I^uskiii**^ dc!>^.ripiion:s of the grey 
llltht bunting through ragged gashriin ihe clouds; and Mr. Har- 
ruoa initaatxd the parallel liiKt in j?. and ^. 111, v, 7, 8; 

' Look, love, what nirious •Ireaks 
Do lace the fteverii^ clouds in yonder east,' 

wtMt* th* tireaks of light— grey light, toci, ('yon grey ') are not 
like lace rn the cloud<,but behind and bursting through the 
cl«vtG«l that the levering cloudi leave between them, raggcd- 
cdfed, fretted like lace. In color, form, fact the two pouage* 
compood witli nature." 

At to grey, blue, etc., as applied to human eyes by 
Shakecpeare, I shall have something to say hereafter. 

(18 b.) The Chance of Scene in Julius <.'.^:sar, 
AT III, i, 12. — Grant White is clearly right in assum- 
ing thai A new scene should begin after Cassius says, 
" Lome to the Capitol," though the dialogue in the 
folio runs straight on with the speech of Popilius, 
*' I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive." The 
modem editors have inseried the st-ige-direction 
(the folio has none whatever), "Cdsar enters the Capi- 
tol ;" but, as White says, this implies " what it would 
be impossible to represent," Up to this jxiint the 
scene i.s "in tlie street," as Cassius plainly says; while 
what follows is as plainly in the Capitol. Of course, 
the audience were to imagineachangeof scene, as they 



was probably inserted by Shakespeare to suggest the 
change. It is to be regretted that the Cambridge edi- 
tors did nut begin a new scene in the " Globe etliiion " 
at tliis {K.>tnL \% it is, the old arrangement liad better 
be prcser>-ed (and White himself retains it in his new 
edition, as in his old one) to avoid confusion in 
references. 

(i8f.) "The Law of Children" f 7- C. 111,1,39). 
— This emendation of the folio " lane of children," first 
proposed by Johnson, is generally adopted by the recent 
editors. Hudson, who reads, with Mason, " the play 
of children." asks " What i^ ' the la;i.> of children '?" 
The simple answer is: .Such as we might expect from 
children, whose Ufw is the impulse or caprice of the 
moment ("1 boy's will is the wind's will"); or, as 
Johnson puts it, "Such slight determinations as every 
start of will would alter." It would not have occurred 
to me that any other interpretation was possible ; but 
Grant White, in his new edition, explains the passage 
thus: "That is. so excite pride and ambition as to 
make that which was established originally for a 
sp>ecific purpose and an individual, hereditary ; tempt 
to the setting up of kingly rank and a royal family, 
before whom subjects must bow." 

Hudson adds: "To be sure, lan(,'m manuscript, 
looks more like law than like play; but I do not see that 
this amounts to much !" TTiat the ductus litttrarum 
should be reckoned of small account by an old and ex- 
perienced critic may seem strange ; but any one who 
examines the many new readings in the " Harvard" 
edition (for instance, that on the "dram of eale " pas- 
sage, noted in the December number of Shake- 
SPEARIANA) will see that this "first decree" of en.eo- 
dation is often turned into the "law of children" 
by the veieran commentator. W. J. Rolfe. 

CAMRRID1.EP0RT, Mass. 




(19.) The Winter's Tale n. i. 

" If It tmivr 
she's otherwise, I'll keep my stables where 
1 lodge my wife." 

This has been reputed a crux, and I followed this 
opinion, and never inquired into the mcdi,T;val notions 
as to the horse in search of the |xiint the vehement old 
lord would make. None of the changes suggested in 
the text merit a word. Pact Dyce I cannot compre- 
hend his explanation thai l;tep is here, " secure the door 
of;" cannot understand how it gives an intelligible 
sense to the words of the text. Reading Homily 33, 
" Against Wilful Rebellion," for another purpose, I 
came in the third pan to, " So much more do unmar- 
ried men, worse tlian any stallions or horses • * ♦ 
[then] abuse by force other men's wives and daughters." 
There must, I said to myself, have been some well- 
known reason for introducing this comparison to horses 
more than to other beasts. Turning tn the Encyclo- 
px'dic Bartholonie, I found, bk. XVTII, C. xxxix, that 
horses and mares, " Mulliim di!i)^unt coitum plus quim 
alia animalia vt dial [Arisfofeles'] ii. v.f. Item li vii, 
di idem." 

Is it not then clear that Aniigonus says, " If Her- 
mione be not virtuous, no woman can be, and hence- 
forth I'll keep my horses where I keep my wife, 
similes cum simili." He might have said with greater 
directness, and an auilience might have comprehended 
it the more readily, " I'll keep my wife where 1 keep 
my brood-stud, simitem cum timililnu." But he wM 
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writing poetic verse, and also saw that sucli laig^ kave 
ruMd the thought he did noC wish to rue — tktf dM 
woald be jostled, lacked, and tnmpicd apoa by ber 
CO- nates. 

Ba. Nicholson. 
Ijjmdon. 



(»«>•) 



' Tun routh, hovc'cr dntiaMil. >>y i » n W laih had 
Coi>d aaccston." 

CymMimt, Act it, jr I, tnn 47. ^^ 



The inelegance, not to say iocorrcclnes, of this sen- 
tence iniluced Pope and Hanmer to change " appears 
he lialh had " to "appeairs to have had ;" and in this 
reading ihcy are occasionally foUiiwed by more recent 
editors. But the great majority follow the folio, and 
give the lines as printed atiove. 

May I l>e permitted to suggest for fulnre editions a 
slight change in the punclu&tion which, while preserv- 
ing the meaning, restores the correctness of the pas- 

" Tlilt yourti, li«we'cT distrcsi'd appears he, haib had 
Good Micatort." 

In making this amendment we are not lampcring 
with anyihing that Shalicspeare wrote, as the punctua- 
tion of the folios is notoriously the work uf the printers ; 
we restore rhetorical accuracy to the sentence, and as 
thus corrected it is more in accordance with the posi- 
tive, absolute character of Belarins. 

J. W. S. 

UMAitA, January itlh, 1884- 



(21.) Macbith II, iii, 119. * » • * • ••hid within 
an auger-hole." 

Mr. Fleay, in his note in the December number of 
S>iAKt:5i'EAKiANA (page 561, seems to see an obscurity 
in a passage, the meaning of which is obvious enough Co 
any " fumal apprehcnsiuu." " Hid in [or within] an 
auger-hole '' means, as the context shows, simply that 
after the treacherous murder of their royal father they 
(the Princes) could have faith in no one of the com- 
pany at Invemc<.s. Danger might lurk in a place 
where they would have as little reason to apprehend 
presence as they would to fear an assassin '• hid in 

I augcrhole." 

Donalbain did not have in mind the machinations of 
the " Prince of ihc Power of the Air," he was not think- 
ing of the " envy " oi suptrhtimun agents, but of the pos- 
sible (even probabtt) treachery of flieir ftU<rw mortah. 



They ooaU tnut nt ••«— least of all lh«ir kinsnc 
"the near is blood the nearer bloody." 

By the way, the witches did not hide in the au_ 
hoitt, they used them as f«rtab to and from mot* I 

GROATswoani. 



QUERIES. 
(23.) Ih the MerJt»mx cf Vimtt I, iii, Shylock says: 

" Co with ne 10 a Xolarr, seal ac there 
Yoor tiacie boad." 

I have understood that " your single bond " meant a 
bond signed by .\ntonio alone, but in a little book by 
Franklin Fiske Heard, called Shakespeare as a Lawyer, 
on page 67. it seems to be claimed that this 1' _ _ 
"your single bond," is nsed purely in a legal sense, 
and the quotation is given as a proof that Shakes[ 
was a lawyer, or at least a lawyer's clerk. But Blatk- 
Uime, vol. ii, page 340, dehnes the words •' single bond," 
and it is not at all what Shylock demanded, which was a 
bond with a condition. 

Will some one learned >n the law, as well as io 
Shakespeare, explain and oblige 

An Inquiii£r, 



ties in 1 
g to 
ven 



ANSWERS. 

(3j.) Editors Shakespeari ANA : 

I submit the following answers to several queries 
the December number of your m.igazioe: 

(Query 8.) I Henry Jl', III, iii, 123.—" A thing to 
thank God on." 

Oh mtam/er, and Falstaff means to say that heaven 
should be thanked for putting such a creature on earth, 
She b a creature or thing to be thankful for, ( ~ 
Abbott's .Sh. Gr. Sec. 8, 1 80-1-2.) 

(Query 9.) 7-iuel/iM XigMt, II, v, lyj. Sowter will 
cry upon it just as he would if the scent were as rank 
as the scent of a fox. Collins has the expression: 
" Though it be not as rank as a fox." 

(Query lo.l f/amlet HI, ii. 296. 

Hudson says : " Ass was often used as a rhyme to 
was," and Rolfe mo<lestly hints at the same thing, an " 
both explain pajock as peacock . 

(Query 1 1.) Both Hudson and Rolfe give in full 
trite, musty, stale proverb, 

E. W. HARklS 

Port Huko.n. Mich. 
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NOTES ON SCENERY AND COSTUME FOR 

CORIOLANUS. 

When Knight prepared his edition of SAnieipeare 
he stated that our present knowledge did not permit of 
his furnishing any notes on scenery and costume for 
Coriotanu!. Not only is this not so now, hut it was 
not so then. Of the Volscians, indeed, we know al- 
most nothing; we have no records of their life or of 
their works ; but we do possess a tolerable record of 
tlie Etruscans, their next neighbors across the Tiber, 
and with whom they frequently came in contact. In- 
stead then, of giving up the problem and satisfying 



ourselves with the scenes of later Rome, it is more inJ 
accord with the artistic spirit of uur day to endeavor la| 
construct from the remains of the Etruscans and earlt 
Romans a picture of the time of Coriolanus whicfi 
shall, at least, be of tolerable probability. 

And first of all as to the relative cunditinns of theJ 
two nations, the Volscians and Romans, about 49I YiS 
C, the date of CoriuLinus. The Volscians were 
strong, hardy race, occupying the mountains and plaina 
immediately south of the Tiber. They were constant" 
at war with Rome, whose destruction was the aim of 
their existence. On the other hand, Rome had gro' 
from the village on one hill to the city snrrounded ' 
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tna^ive walls on seven. Her fame had exicnileil to 
Carthage, and she already was mistrc^ of an extended 
coast line. Her people had obtained a voice in tlie 
government and expelled theit kings; already the Ro- 
mans were proud of their name and of llieir past ; they 
looked forward to a glorious future. The difference 
between the two races was great; the one hung 
closely to their ancient cold lradition.s the other, without 
culture, assimilated to itself all that came within it^ 
gra.sp. This difference of race must be expressed in 
the scenery and costume of the play ebe we lose the 
distinction. The Etruscan remains are of two classes — 
an early style, be.iring all the imprint ofpriraitivc con- 
ditions, and a later style, wliich. though more developed 
than the first, is yet far removed from the perfect 
Creek. By using the former for the Volsciaiis and 
the later for the Romans we at once obtain an evident 
(iistinction between the two. 

Of the twenty-eight scenes in Coriolanus, twenty-two 
are used once, one three times (I, i; III, i; IV, ii), 
two twice (I, iv ; I, vii; II, iii; III, iii), and one four 
times fll,i; IV, vi; V,i; V, iv). All the scenes save 
two (I, viii; IV, iiiy require more or less architectural 
deuil. 

I. Roman Scenerv and Costume. The walls of 
Rome (IV, i) were of rubble- work ; the gate shouhl be 
arched with two low. heavy, sijuare lowers on either side. 
Ofthe appearance of early Roman streets ( I,i; lll.i; IV, 
ii^ we know nothing. Fortunately, however, we have 
a model of an Etruscan house, and as we know that the 
Romans followed the Etruscans in their architecture, 
streets with such houses as this cannot be far from the 
truth. The model shows us an oblong wooden struc- 
ture with a widely projecting roof of straw or shingles, 
inclined at an angle of about forty degrees. The 
centre of the roof is open to the sky; there is no 
porch, liiit there was always an open space between the 
door an<l the street. The interior of a Roman house, 
which is represented twice (I, iii ; III, ii) consisted of 
one central apartment open to the sky; sometimes 
sleeping and store closets were constructed around the 
central apartment. The latter place, however, was 
where the wife sat spinning and guests were received. 
There was scarcely any elaboration of detail. 

W/«/5/;V//or^, which occurs four times (II,i; IV, vi; 
V,i; V, iv) was probably the Ci^mit/um. On one side, 
next to the citadel, was a wall, before which sat the Sen- 
ate and guests of the city at festivals ; near tliis was the 
Senate-house. On the ComUium was erected the stage 
(rostrum) whence the Burgess addressed the people. 
The Forum Romanorum ^Il.iii; III, iii) was a con- 
tinuation of the Comitium. On the west side, beneath 
the Palatine, was the " Community-house," the rotunda 
of wbicli was the Temple of Vesta; on the south side 
was another circuLir building, the Temple of the Se- 
nates. The longer sides of the Forum were occupied 
with butcher shops and traders' stalls. The latter would 
be the betterto represent as admitting of fewcrimproba- 
bililies. It wnuhi further add more life to the scene by 
bringing a large number of people upon the stage and 



lioing away with the bareness of classic scenery. The 
Capitol (Il.ii,) in early Rome was the Citadel, but in the 
time of Tullus IIostiliu.s the Senate house had been 
removed from thence to the flat space which sloped 
toward the cily. It is the Senate-house, not the fortress, 
which Shakespeare uses. Its appearance at the time of 
Coriolanus is not known, and an oblong apartment, 
open to the sky, like a large dwelling, is all that analogy 
suggests. 

As eurly as the time of the kings, the Roman camps 
(I, vi; I, viii; I, ix; IV, vii) had regular lines of circum- 
vallation. Those represented in Coriolanus were the 
Casira Ostiva, wliich were of a purely temporary charac- 
ter. The outworks were a shallow ditch with a row of 
palisades planted along the summit of a slight embank- 
ment. The tents were of skins and leather. As the 
Vulscians were a nation of warriors, it is probable that 
their camps were similar to the Romans' (I, x ; V, ii; 
V.iii). 

The di.slinction between the two nations can be much 
more readily marked in costume than in scenery. In 
early Rome the costume of men and women were the 
same ; at the lime of Coriolanus, however, a distinction 
had been made. For the common citizen a simple 
tunic sufficed ; the white toga was reserved for the 
nobles and officers of the State. Men should have long, 
curly hair. The warriors should be clad in partial 
armor — a short bieaslplate, a band at the waist, leg- 
gings, and, sometimes, a plain, closed helmet. Shields 
may be oblong, oval, or circular. Women should 
wear long chitons, over which is a short tunic clasped 
at the waist ; these garments may \x bordered with bands 
of embroidery. The hair should be tightly braided be- 
hind, with two curls brought forward over the shoulder. 

II. VoiiciAN Scenery and Costi;me. Bearing in 
mind the distinction made at the outset between the 
Romans and Etruscans, we construct our Vobcian 
scenery from the most primitive of the Etruscan re- 
mains. The walls of Corioli (I, iv ; I, vii) should be of 
large rectangular stones, with very rough surfaces. 
The arch of the gate might be represented with hori- 
zontal courses, though radiating courses are of great 
antiquity. The houses |I, v) should be rude mud 
huts of circular shape, with a pointed roof. Reasoning 
from the analogy of all primitive people, The Srtitiff- 
hduse (I, ii) would be a large hut with some slight 
elalx)ration of detail. The scenes at Antium (IV, it; 
I\', v ; V, v ) had best be similar to those of Corioli. A 
[lublu placi would be merely an open space, with 
possibly the Senate-house on one side. 

Volscian costume was of the rudest description. The 
men wore little else than a rather closely fitting breast- 
plate reaching to the thighs; some wore short white 
tunics, Some early warriors arc represented with chasu- 
bulc-like garments and leggings open behind ; in others 
the chasubule is altered so as to better ("it the shape of 
the body. The men wore pointed beards and long 
hair, A common headdress consisted of a low round 
cap, with a long flap behind to cover the hair. There 
are no Volscian women in Ctrielanus. 
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^Ti* Stfretarits of SkaktsfeariaH Sorittiis are invited to furnish the minutes of their mtflings and whateverl 
is of value and inttrtst in their essays ami iiis<tusions for pultlitixtioii in this tiefartmttit.] 



Monday Shak.>i'I!.re Ct-uii ok Gi-as(;ow. — This 
Club was formed in April, 1 879, for " the study of the 
works of Shakcipeare, as nearly as might lie in chrono- 
logical order." To carry i>ut this intention, it ha.', met 
tJDL'e Ihal (late on the second and fourth Monday of 
each of the winter months ; and at alternate meetings 
most of the plays of .Shakespeare have been read and 
a large number of papers communicated by the members 
discussed. The plays that have been read are : 
Lffve't Lnhour Lost. The Comedy of Errors, The Mid- 
$ummer Night's Drtiim, The Two Gentlemen of 
l-'rr,iMa, Jfumeo and Julirt, The MtrchaHt of Venice, 
The Taming- of the Shteiv. nt and ;id Henry IV, The 
Aterry iVrves of Windsor, Henry V, Much Ad« Ahriit 
Xolhim;, As YoH Like It, Twelfth M^^ht, Alt's IVell 
That Ends Weil, Julius C>tuir, Hamlet, Measure 
for Meature, Othello, Mjebrth, Lear, and Troilns 
and Cress ilia. 

I'apen on each of these plays have been submitted 
for dtscussiun, and a number of others bearin(; either 
•>n Shakespeare's works or the wurks of his contempo- 
rjric*. .\mong these latter are the following: "fin 
the moral intention of Shakespeare's plays," by Mr. T. 
iJunc.in, Mr. Mdler, and Mr. Cumming; "Shelley's 
and .Shakespeare's Conception of Fairies," by Mr. 
Lindsay; .Marlowe's ''Edward Jl'' by Mr. R.Mac 
l*hoHc; Marlowe's "Pr. Taustus," by Mr. W. G. 
Itlack, who also contiibuted a paper on the "Sup- 
posed Travels of Shakciiieare," and a note on "Slips 
of Vew slivered in the Moon's Eclipse :" and " f")n the 
Systematic Study of Shakespeare," by Mv. tiuy. Jn 
addilluo to these scvemi pa|XT> sent by (he Clifton 
Shalcsjiere Club have been discussed : " fin KalslafT 
ill /i/ and id Ileur^' IV," by Miss Constance O'llricn, 
who also sent a paper on llainltl, and '• Falslaff in 
1st and jd Henry JV," and " FalstafTs Death." 
by Mr. Mills. 

■|'wo pa|>ers, written by Mr. John G. A. Dow and 
Mr. J. (_. (jilwon, were communicated to the New 
Shik^pere Society and printed by them in their 
TraniactioHi. 

In iS.Soihe Club purchased a complete set of the 
p<ililication<i nf the Old Shakespeare Society, in forty- 
*ight volumes, which had belonged to the late Mr. 
Mai'lment. rresentations of Ux^ks have been ma<lc at 
different times by members and others, and the Club 
has made a few purchases from its own funds. It 
possesses in its library in all alwut seventy volumes 
and a few prins of Shakes^ieariati interest. 

.\l the last meeting, held in May, 1SS2. ii was re- 
jsidved to suspend lite reading iiieelings in the mean- 
time. Conse>mcnily the Club will, this session, meet 
only once a itionlh. and its work will be confined lo 
the discu«ion of p.ipeis. 

The entry money it two shillings and sixpence and 
the annual nubscniitioii five >liillings. 

Nkw StiAK.srKKK Sijcitrt~v'. — January nth, 1884, 
F, I. Furiiivall, Es<|.. UireClor, in the chair, Mr, S. 
L. Lee read .i pif>er upon Lwe's Labour's Lat. 

Mr I .... ,iiriljulcd ilie C'>ntenipluuus neglect which 
)l ' rcceivcil .It it>'' hnnds of lla/litt and the 

ei;, I • iitury cwinmcni.iiors to their inditTcnce to 

llie chnmo logical methuil g( Shakespearian study. 



Rightly judged to l«r a first e.vsay in original dramatic 
work, as Coleridge was the first lo regard it, the literary 
merit of Love's Labour's Lost must be rated very high, ' 
and it illustrated Shakespeare's youthful educatioa and | 
hisearliest conception of the relation that comedy should 
bear to contemporary life so elVcctivcly as to make it ' 
invaluable to the student. There was a fre&l)Des.s ' 
of detail about the rustic scenes and characters that | 
justified our treatment of them as reminiscences of the 
poet's country career. As Mr. S|)encer Boynes had in- 
dicated, Holofemes' and Sir Nathaniel's dialogues were 
full of limitations from the Latin books in use at 1 
sixteenth-century grammar-schools, and proved a more 
intimate aci|uaiii(ance with the system of classical I 
education of the day than the dramatist could have I 
gathered chewhcrc than from his own cx|>ericnce. 
Biron''- speeches on lovers' perjuries were variations on 
a distinctly Ovidian theme. Portions of the comedy 
made it probable th;^t Shakespeare after his schooldays 1 
was a reader of Rabelais and was much influenced by J 
the works of Sir Philip Sidney. Cunent aflectations 
of language were satirized in the comedy with great 1 
precision. There was no vague parodying of euphu- 
ism, but the bombastic p.iraphra&es of contemixiraries, 
their far-fetched witticisms, their scholiastic pedantry, 
and their luve of alliteration and clas.sical iiielres were I 
each in turn exposeil in the play anil lasted .ilmosl t(» 
the death. Turning to the pl<it of the comedy, Mr. Lee 
showed that the lillle ".\cadcme " was probably to be5 
regarde<l as a playful criticism on the varioiLs schemes ' 
pro)))Mcd in the sixteenth century for the restraint of 
youths from the vices in which, according t" every 
Elizabethan writer, they indulged with dangerous i>cr- 
sistcncy, and against which Ascham, Harrison, .\rch- 
bishop Abliot.and olhc^^ bitterly inveighed. In piinciple j 
the scheme of the ".Vcadcme" resembled thote sug- 
gested by .\scliam, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and the 1 
projectors of the Literary Academy of 1617. 
Shakcs])care's light and airy treatment of Navarre's] 
plan look in the last scene a serious turn when he de- 
molished the " .\cadeine " and bade the courticrfl 
choke their gibing spirits by studying the tad and seriounl 
sides nf human life. A second jKiinl lo notice in the 
plot was that I'Venchmen were made the typical slaves 
lo the world's desires, This might be expluineil by the 
vicious influence ascribed to French intercourse at the 
time, but more prulmbly by the intimate relations then 
subsisting lictwecn France and England -relations, 
which gave the play the character of an historical ex- 
travaganza. The heroes, Navarre, Uiron, lyingavlllc, j 
Dunoine, and others are named after (he chief generals 1 
ill the French civil wars, in which thousands ofj 
Englishmen under Essen, ihe patron of the poet, [ 
were serving in IS9I- Ihe extant iliary of one of-j 
Essex's companions in the camp.iign proves in what,] 
strangely careless iliversioiis Mar>hnl Itiron and other] 
French courtiers invited their English allies to engage | 
amid <icath and disci.se and all the disheartening cir- 
Cumst.iiiCc of war. Ii w:ls tl ' ' 
contrast that is hinted at throiiL 

Lost. It was shown how l-irge J ., ... i. ..,....,, 

occupied in English titcratiiic between 15K9 and I5<,i. 1 
The chief characters were examined in Ihe lighi of iheir j 
living naruesakes ; it was staled how hi«toricaJ incidents] 
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in France and England probably sujjgested the inter- 
view in the play of the Princess and Navarre and the 
Russian episode, and Hdw Arnindo was a whimsical por- 
trait of an eccentric frefiuenter at Elizabeth's court. 
Ill conclusion, Mr. Lee urged the utmost care in com- 
paring Shakespeare's characters with historical person- 
ages, although it was likely that the relations 
between the Elizabethan stage and contem|>orary life 
were closer than was customarily imagined, and he 
specially deprecated any theory that credited Shake- 
tre with a particular political partisanship, 

Ke-vnetu Grmiame. 

t'uiTON Shakspere Sociei-v, Bristol, Eno- 
tAND, October 27th, 1883. — Reports in connection 
■*i'\\\[i Antony and Cleopatra were presented from the 
f<i1li>wing department: 

Rare Words and Phrases, by Mr. J. H. Tucker; 
Plants, by Mr. Leo \\. Grindon ; a paper by Mr. C. 



H. Herfiird, M. A ,, on " Robert Gamier's Afare-AnJoin 
and the sri. called Classical Drama," was also read, 

November 24th, 1883. — A general discussion 1 
Coriolanus t<H>k place, introduced by the reading of 1 
ponion of the chapter on the play from Prof. Dowdeu'i 
Shaksptrt : his Mind and Art. 

December 291b, 1&83. The following cofnmujiic«tiun 
were read: "The Writers of Pericles," by MissCrinstanc 
O'Brien ; " The .\uthorship of Pericles" by Mr, Jolid 
Williams; "The Romance- Elements of Pericles^ 
Mr. C. II. Herford, M. X.\ "The Botany of Per 
(Its" by Mr. Leo H. Grindon; and an outline of a no 
on " Ccrimon as the supposed representative of ll^ 
John Hall and on Shakespeare's other repteienlatiin 
of doctors," by Rev, H. P, Stokes, M, A.. 1,1.. Mj 
Mr. John Taylor had a paper on "The Imagery 1 
Pericles." 

L. M. GRtKnTii&. 
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FOLK-L(.)RE OK .SHAKESPEARE.* 

" Nay, Cwiwal, we must Uy hit h«id 10 the East ; 
My father had a reajon for'i," 

Thf, mysteries imbedded in primitive conceptions 
challenge the curiosity of every generation of men. 
In recent years popular superstitions have l>ecn made 
I he object of special study, and the results of these 
researches have, in many ways, offered matter of general 
iiiteresl. We have learned that the traditions we in- 
herit are the ruins of a superseded culture, and that 
these curious fragments, so unpromising in their appear- 
ance to the unskillful mind, are exceedingly significant 
when employed in the interpretation of the social life 
that produced them. Every historic movement in which 
reformations have been effected, and impending revela- 
tions disclosed, has widely diffused and permanently 
lodged among the lower orders of society a mass of 
beliefs, customs, notions, and auguries that have occu- 
pied their minds, acted upon their characters, and repre- 
sented their crude attempts to comprehend and explain 
the signs of thought that were dominant at the time. 
At favorable moments these interesting products of the 
human intuition have been secured for us in their 
original integrity by the appearance among the pinna- 
cles of thought of a few choice spirits, who have up- 
built the familiar and common material of manners 
and superstitions into monuments so far-shining as 
to hold the eyes of men after the lapse of centuries. 
Sliakcspeare's dramatic success was dependent upon 
making himself easily understootl. He therefore wisely 
constructed his works out of the materials most familiar 
to his audience, and took the myths and fancies asso- 
ciated with nature and the supernatural for the frame 
to his pictures of the kingdoms of human life. The 
matter of folk-lore ii doubly interesting from the func- 
tion it performs in illustrating the problem of Shake- 
speare and from the service it renders to the philosophy 
of history. Whoever comes to the most recent contri- 
bution to the subject, made by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, in the hope of obtaining new accessions of 



knowledge will be disappointed. The merit of « ih 
l>ook is in its admirable ordering of the facts ihat in- 
vestigation has already brought to light. Nextt*llir 
acquisition of knowledge is the classitication '■( ' 
Great wealth of information in disarray is little 1^1. 1. 
valuable than a mind vacant of all the gains of 
Mr. Dyer has grouped the material with which 1 
had to deal into lucid and distinctly marked di« 
He successively treats of fairies, witches, ghos 
monolo^y, and devil lore, the mytlis asS(ici.itt-iT 
natural phenomena, birds, animals, plants, 
reptiles, and the many strange fancies that > '■ 
folk-medicine. Passing, with the customs comiccn 
with the calendar, from the realm of the supernati 
and the natural to the domain of the hum.nn, th< 
piler considers the legends that have accumulated I 
the great incidents of man's existence. Here thel 
ten are devoted to birth and baptisoL, marringc, dea 
and burial. The remainder of the book gives exhaai( 
ive and fair discussions of the traditions that .ire reli 
to dances, punishments, proverbs, the human 
etc. Obscure ceremonies that were difficult to CL 
sify have been massed together in the concludijj 
chapter under the head of miscellaneous custc 
The book is provided with a good index, and al^ 
gether it is a work that we cannot be wrong in 
mending to all teachers of Shakespeare and of Eltglj 
literature. 



SHAKESPEARE'S KNOWLEDGE OF MED< 
ClNE.t 

Dr. Field's little pamphlet instances some of 1 
accurate and interesting references that Shake 
has made to the medical science. The compil 
that " Shakespeare paid con<.idenble attention t« 
cine, as his remarks on the subject show, hut e<l' 
had not a very high idea of the physician; he 1 
frequently as a tool by which deaths arc 
through the means of |x>ison, and generally treats 1 
with contempt.**" 



• F*U-L»rta/'SkaJUift*rt. By the Rev. T. F, 'HiitdtiXi Dver, M. A , O»o«. H*rpcr ft Broihen, •«<. 
\ MteHc»in»mtkU if Slukafeare. Conipiletl by B. Ruih Field, M. L>. luislon. P4., 1884, 
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SOME PARALLELISMS BETWEEN SHL\KESPE ARE'S ENGLISH AND THE 
NEGRO-ENGLISH OF THE UNITED STATES. 



It seems almost cruel to subject the words 
of that paragon of good old "darkies," the 
wise and witty Uncle Remus, to the cold dis- 
section-like analysis of the linguistic student ; 
and yet if he can give us instruction as well as 
move us to heartiest laughter, wu should not 
refuse the large benediction of his black 
but loyal hand. And that he can teach 
many things, but a few minutes of observation 
will convince us He does not belong to 
that class whom he stigmatizes in his homely 
but forceful way when he s;iys that it is a 
" mighty po' bee dat don't make mo" honey 
dan he want." 

The utility of the study of this negro-Eng- 
lish is at once shown and amusingly illustrated 
by one of the very last adtfenda to that admir- 
able, learned, and, by comparison, solemn 
work, Skeat's Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. I quote this addendum 
almost entire : 

" Yankee. We also find Low G. jakkern, 
to keep walking about, certainly connected 
with Yiw. jagen ^wA jacht. Also Norw.yart/fra, 
to totter, belongs to the same set of words. I 
have now little doubt that va/^vt^^- is connected 
with these words, and not with English nor 
with Du. Jankin, both obviously guesses, and 
not good guesses. In his Supplem. Glossary, 
Davies <iuotes : ' Proceed in thy story in a 
direct course, without yawing like a Dutch 

\yanky.' Davies explains yanky as meaning 
'« species of ship.' I conclude \.\i3X yanky or 

\y(mkee originally meant ' quick-moving,' 
hctice active, smart, spry, etc.j and that it is 
from the verb yank, to jerk. The verb ' to 



yank,' meaning 'to jerk,' was carried from 
the North of England or Scotland to America, 
where Mr. Buckland heard it used in 1871, 
and thought ' we ought to introduce it into 
this country,' quite forgetting whence it 
came. In his Logbook of a Fisherman and 
Naturalist, he gives the following verses, 
'composed by one Grumbo Cuff' : 

' A grasshopper sat on a sweet- potato vine, 
Sweet-potato vine, sweet- polalo vine, 
A big, wild turkey came running up bebin' 
KnAyanktd the poor grasshopper off 
The sweet-potato vine, the sweet-potato vine.' " 

In the language of Polonius: "That's 
good; ' Grumbo Cuff," is good." And so 
the illustrious 'Grumbo,' or more correctly 
' Gumbo,' doubtless a descendant of a Yankee 
imported sire, is the means of establishing the 
derivation of the much disputed ' yankee,' 
and of giving to all true-blooded Yankees the 
pleasing information that, even etyraologi- 
cally, they are both 'smart' and 'spry.' 
Henceforth, he has additional and learned 
claims to rank as an historical personage, 
whether he is to be known familiarly as 
' Gumbo,' or, with the dignity befitting an 
historical character, as ' Mr. Cuffee.'* 

To give the history of this dialect is too 
formidable an undertaking for the present wri- 
ter, and probably for the pages of Shake- 
speariana, and a full discussion of the 
Negro-English of the Southern States of | 
North America would be nothing less than 
the discussion of a dialect having certain 
general characteristics, but with widely di- 
verging variations. 



* Mr. Buckland was probably the victim of *. joke or of a misapprehension, when he onderstood that this old 
\ *0«lg was by " one Grumbo Cuff." < Gumbo ' not ' Grumbo ' ' Cuffee ' or ' Cuff' (as who should say Polly or Poll) 

would very probalily be the name assigned to an unknown negro author, since Cuffee, or Cuffy, is a sort of 
I generic name applicable, like " darkey " to any negro in the South. But, as a jest's prosperity lies in the car of 

him that bears it, this joke, if joke were intended, was taken with all a traveler's earnest, and Mr. Uuckland's 

hand transcribed what his car heard : " one Grumbo Cuff." All this to a Southerner is funny, with a fun wholly 
I Indescribable and irresistible. Did our learned traveler ask — perish the thought ! — but did he ask whether 

"Grumbo Cuff" was dead. 



(Copyricht, 1M3, bjrTica Lcorard Scott PuiiLiSHiifo Co. All rights reserved.] 
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The negro of the South Carolina rice fields, 
for instance, would be equally hard of compre- 
hension to the negro "hand," and to the 
white owner of the tobacco plantations of 
Virginia, were he to use his habitual lingo. 
There the African element of speech and of 
manner of thought is largely predominant. 
Yet care and effort in speaking, eked out with 
many " nods and becks and wreathed smiles," 
would render even him intelligible as to ordi- 
nary matters. 

The ' old Virginia darkey/ on the other 
hand, is readily understood in any part of the 
country, though, in his case too, the majority 
of his hearers, if in the North or West, would 
doubtless be aware that a part of what he said, 
both single words and combinations of words, 
was only comprehensible to them by reason 
of connection and context, or was not com- 
prehended at all. 

Into the general causes and manners of 
these obscurities of the negro speech I will 
not attempt to go — especially as we are prom- 
ised in a forthcoming number of Ang/ia, a 
discussion of the Negro-English, by a contri- 
butor to Shakespeariana, who is probably the 
best qualified man in the South to write on 
the .subject. 

But there are some things in the Negro- 
English so immediately representative of 
Shakespeare English as to bt matter of inter- 
est to all students of Shakespeare ])hilology, 
and of daily practical value to those students 
who live in the Southern States. 

Many a time has it been the fortune of the 
writer to illustrate and make plain to a class 
of Southern girls a Shakespeare construction 
or difficulty of idiom, by giving an equiva- 
lent or the equivalent turn of phrase familiar 
enough in the mouths of "Aun' Patsey" or 
"Unc' Pompey." Comprehension became 
easy when the stranger was found to be an 
old acquaintance. 

The explanation of this similarity of id- 
iom between Shakespeare English and the 
Negro-English is not far to seek when we re- 
member the persistence of archaic forms in 
the oral and unlearned speech of the common 
people in all countries ; when we remember 
the fact that the negroes of Virginia, of the 
Middle States, and of New England, who 
were the lingual as the physical progenitors 
of the majority of the .Vmerican negroes of 
to-day, acquired the English language in the 
seventeenth century, and that the language of 
King James' authorized version of the Bible, 
so nearly the language of Shakespeare, is 
the English which in pan they learned then 
and whi< h they have heard most persistently 
ever since. It is /he one literary form of 
English with which they have always been 



familiar. A comparison of their vocabulary, 
turn of thought, and form of speech with the 
Bible language would be sure richly to repayl 
the trouble. It is worth bearing in mind, too.f 
that the language of the authorized version is 
really older than Shakespeare's, being pro- 
duced in the earlier Tudor English of Henry 
VIll's time. 

In fact, the authorized version claims ye 
more ancient descent, for it is based upon Cran- 
mer's Bible, and that upon Tyndale's trans- 
lation, who in turn goes back to the ver- 
sion of Wycliffe in 13S3 and the time of 
Chaucer. 

Of Tyndale's Bible Mr. G. P. Marsh says 
{Orig. ami Hist, of Eng. Lang. p. 505), that 
his " translation of the New Testament, fir 
published in 1526, has exerted a more niarke 
influence upon English philology than an] 
other native work, between the ages ol 
Chancer and of Shakespeare," and " that it is 
fortunate that Tyndale's translation * * ♦ *1 
was executed before the traditional sacred 
dialect, handed down from the time of Wy- 
cliffe, was yet much affected by this flood of j 
Latinisms which, a few years later, produced [ 
so marked a change in the English language"] 

(p. 511). 

Furthermore, the colloquial English of the 
seventeenth century was more archaic than the 
literary language of that time, as has been true. 
of all languages and all times until the present] 
day of newspajier propagation of slang, and oil 
all manner of ill-conditioned, new-tangled ' 
barbarisms of speech. 

This aspect of the Negro-English as an il- 
literate dialect developed since the seventeenth 
century, but really antedating the literature 
of that time, by reason of its basis in the Bible 
English and in the provincialisms of collo- 
quial speech, makes it well worth the attention j 
which it is receiving, and should attract more,I 
for it is a form of the English langUiigc ofl 
considerable philological and historical inter- 
est which is rapidly passing away under the 
combined influence of the abolition of thej 
slave relations and of the establishment of^ 
the public -school system in the South. 

AVithin the next quarter of a century, not 
only will Pompey and Patsy and Plato and 
Keziah begone, but their speech also will be 
a thing of the past, except as it may be pre- 
served in the works of the curious or the 
learned, or, in such jolly pages as those of 
"Uncle Remus." As a living tongue it will 
have vanished from the face of the earth, save, ] 
perhaps, in unfrequented nooks and comers. 

The manner in which the Negro-English I 
became established should be briefly recalled. 
In the first place the negroes acquired English ' 
wholly by car, and without the intervention 
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of written sounds, just as children acquire 
their native tongue.* 

The life of the slave-holding States was 
essentially a country life, the cities being few 
in number and comparatively small in size. 
Thus the negroes heard and learned the 
English of their white neighbors, of their 
overseers, and chiefly of their masters' fami- 
lies. Evidently the opportunities of the 
" hands" or common laborers would not be 
the same .ts that of the house servants, who, 
therefore, in their turn, would become the 
teachers of the less favored ones. 

Tlius local terms and provincialisms im- 
ported from England and kept in the house- 
hold use of particular families would continu- 
ally be given a sort of currency among the 
negroes, be carried by them to other districts, 
and perhaps actjuire permanent position in 
their speech. 

The English of the farm'life, with all the 
operations and instrumentalities of agricul- 
ture, the English of the interior of the 
house, including the whole domestic econo- 
my, would be familiar to the negroes. 

But these are things which change very slow- 
ly, and whose names change and disapj>ear 
still more slowly. So that it is not surprising 
that so large an element of homely and 
archaic English should have remained cur- 
rent in their speech. 

With the single exception of the language 
of religion — but not of theology — they did 
not need, and hence did not u.se nor know 
English, beyond this servile plane of exist- 
ence. 

While the white race above adapted or en- 
larged their vocabulary to suit the changes of 
circumstance and thought, the negroes below 
remained, in comparison, unchanged, genera- 
tion after generation, and hence preserved 
the old names along with the old things. 

Just so the peasantry of parts of England 
have preserved their dialects, and so the 
peasantry of Hanover still speak their Piatt 
Deutsch. 

The influence of their native African speech 
must have been great ; and, in addition, many 
Indian names and terms became incorporated, 
whether derived through the whites or from 
the Indians directly. 

Of course, in so imitative and musical a 




race the coining and re-adaptation of words 
would be resorted to when any new experi- 
ence demanded a new expression. Hence 
their dialectic variations. 

Now all this would produce a form of speech 
full of archaisms, of irregtilarities, of blunders, 
of compromises, of dissolution of forms, of 
attempted construction of forms, of misappli- 
cations and misapprehensions — all the charac- 
teristics of a conglomerate, unlearned, but 
vigorous tongue, whose chief aim was clear- 
ness and strength of utterance regardless of 
grammatical proprieties. It is in this aspect 
that it approaches most nearly Shakespeare's 
English {ff. Abbott Intro., pp. 5-16), and 
it is under these aspects that a brief examina- 
tion will be made of some of its peculiarities 
of form and of construction, but only in so far 
as paralleled in Shakespeare. 

Only two of Uncle Remus' stories are 
drawn upon for illustrations, except for an 
occasional odd reference, and neither one of 
these two is treated in an exhaustive manner. 
These stories are: No. II. The Wonderful 
Tar Baby Story, and No. XXV, Hmv Mr. 
Rabbit Lost His Fine Bushy Tail. [These 
two stories 'should be read in connection with 
these comments; they are too long for tran- 
scription. ]t 

Extracts from the Wonderful Tar Baby Story 
(pp. 23-25). 

" Hecome mighty «/^A it, honey" (p. 231) — 
nigh is really the correct form, near being in 
fact the comparative of nigh used as the posi- 
tive, and hence nearer is a double compara- 
tive. This prepositional force of nigh we 
find in Macbeth, IV, ii, 72 : 

" To fright you thu«, methinks, I sm too savage ; 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your person," 

and it is an adverb in As You Like It, U, 
vii, 185 : 

" Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thuu dost not bite so nii^h 
As benefits iot^i."—{&:lkmutt, Lejc.\ 

'' Honey"— In Othello II, i, 206, Othello 
says to Desdemona : 

" Honey, you shall be well desired in Cyprus." 



* As an illustration of the perrersion of names consequent upon this acquisition of language by ear alone, ■ 
Firiend once told me that he had heard a darkey speaking of the " Chtsltrptkiak " road, wliich name he reeog- 
[nitcil from the connection a^^ intended for the " Chesapeake and Ohio." Dogberry himself could hardly have 
Itlone l>etlcr. 

f VmU Jitmtu.- fill Sangt and His Saying, by Joel Chandler Harris. D. Appleton & Co., 1881. The 

jother references are as follows: To the "Globe" edition of Shakespeare; to the paragraphs of Rev, K. A. 

lAblvitt's Siiii/jfearifin Grammar ; to the paragraphs of Dr. R. Morris' Elementary Lessens in Hisloritai 

\£ngtish Grammar; to Dr. .\lcx. Schmidt's Shaktsptare Lexicon .-^lo Rev. W. W. Skeat's Etymologit^ 

^HctioHary of (he English Lnniptage. 
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went ye out in the wilderness /<» see? '* So 
Shakespeare writes in Hamlet, III, i, 175 : 

" Which for to prevent, 
I have in quick detennination 
Thus set it down : he shall with speed to England," 

and in Macbeth^ III, ii, 21 : 

•• Belter b« with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to pieace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie in restless ec- 
stacy." 

This need for emphasizing the future force 
of the infinitive appeals very strongly to the 
negro ear and is generally observed. They 
do not commonly use for to with the ordi- 
nary infinitive, and rarely fail to use it when 
they wish to express purpose. 

" He fotck up on bis behime legs tike he wuz 'ston- 
ished" (p. 24). 

Just as such archaic forms for the past tense 
of strong verbs, now conjugated regularly, as 
clomb and holp (pronounced hope) are re- 
tained, so we frequently find forms like fotch, 
instead oi fetched, derived on the analogy of 
clomb, from verbs which, however, never had 
the vowel change of the strong conjugation. 
It is a mere blunder, but a justifiable one, so 
to speak.* Shakespeare writes in much the 
same way. "The wind-shaked surge" — 
Othello, II, i, 13 ; and "we had droven them 
home" — Antony and Cleopatra, IV, vii, 5; 
and illustrations of his using improperly de- 
rived forms of verbs are frequent. (Q*". Ab- 
bott, 343, 344.) 

" Like he wuz 'stoniahed." 

This confu-sion of the adverb like into a 
conjunction is still only too common in the 
daily speech of even well-informed people; 
and Shakespeare thus uses like followed by as. 
Hamlet, I, ii, 217: 

" It lifted up its head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as \i would speak." 

" De Tar-Baby, she sot dar, she did, en 
Brer Fox, he lay low" {p. 24.) Here the 
prevailing tendency of the darkey speech — 
to attain strength and clearness — produced 
the same result so familiar in Shakespeare's 
English, In addition to the noun-subject 
the pronoun is inserted superfluously though 

*This formation of tenses by analogy »s a most natural process for children who learn by ear, as was amus- 
ingly illustrated by an incident which occurred during my college days. A little son of a very distinguished 
American poetess went to the window one cold morning and exclaimed : " Mamma, 1 knowed it snowed 
last night!" "Don't say knmved my «on, say knew." "Well, I knew it snnu last night," replied the 
youngster, rising promptly to the height or the occasion, 



" Brer Fox went to work and got 'im some 
tar" (p. 23). This is the dative of refer- 
ence, as it is called, which is familiar through- 
out the language from the A. S. down. It 
occurs in Macbeth, V, iv, 4 : 

" Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear't before hira." 

Hamlet, II, ii, 601 : 

" Gives me the lie i' the throat 
As deep as to the lungs? who docs me this." 

Taming of the Shrew, I, ii, 11-12; 

" Knock me at their gate 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate." 

( Cf, AbboU, 220. ) 

" He sot 'er in de big road, en den he lay off in de 
bushes/rr/CT- j« whatde news was gwintet be." (p. 23). 

Sot for sat here represents first a mistake in 
conjugating the strong verb /<?j;/ and then the 
use of the intransitive sit for the transitive 
set. To this usage we find the counterpart in 
Lear, III, iv, 122 : 

"Squints the eye and makes the hare-lip," 

where also an intransitive is used with the 
causative force, (.\bbott, 291.) 

The liberty of Shakespeare even does not 
exceed that of the negroes in this particular. 
There is almost literally no word which they 
will not turn into a full fledged transitive verb 
upon the slightest provocation and sometimes 
with most amusingly novel effect. 

"Fer ter see what de news," etc. 

"For to, which is now never joined with 
the infinitive except by a vulgarism," says 
Dr. Abbott, "was very common in E. E. 
and A. S,, and is not uncommon in the 
Elizabethan writers. It probably owes its 
origin to the fact that the prepositional mean- 
ing of 'to' was gradually weakened as it 
came to be considered nothing but the sign 
of the infinitive. Hence, for was added to 
give the notion of motion or purpose." 
(Abbott, 152, 358; ef. also Morris, 206.) 
This gerundial or dative infinitive is quite 
familiar to us in the Bible English, as, " But 
what went ye out for to see?" (Matt,, xi, 8) 
with the for prefixed, or without the for, as in 
the preceding verse (Matt., xi, 7), "What 
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forcibly. " The subject or object stands 
first, like the title of a book, to call the at- 
tention of the [hearer] to what may be said 
about it." (Abbott, 243.) Cf, Hamlet, I, 
111,63: 

*' Those friends ihou hast, and their adoption tricil, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel." 

J Hen, II, III, ii, 60 : 

" The skipping king, ke ambled up and down." 

" Sez Brer Rabbit sezee " (says he) p. 24. 
The rai>idity of the darkey pronunciation 
has the same effect as is found in Chaucer's 
wiitou for wilt tJwii; so in Ham., V, i, 298, 
" wtfo'/ weep," where luoo' t is for wilt thou 
or xvouldst thou, so in the phrase willy-nilly 
for will he ne-willhe (nill he). 

" Tar- Baby fl/«'/sayin' nuthin" (p. 24). 

This doubling of the negatives, as of the 
comparatives, is so common in the speech 
of the illiterate, white as well as black, as 
hardly to need illustration from Uncle Remus. 
The usage is, however, interesting if it can be 
shown to be a survival due to oral speech. 
It was once the rule in the written language, 
so late as Shakespeare, as o{ M. 0/ V .,\, i, 
83,4. 

" The mail that hath no music in himself, 
Uor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds." 

" Brer Fox, he sorter chuckle in his stum- 
muck, he did" ( p. 24). Uncle Remus is not 
at all particular as to his tenses, unless he 
wishes to convey distinctly the idea of past 
time, and then he is apt to use the following 
methods of ten.se formation. (i) He uses 
the regularly formed past tense of the weak 
verb, e. g., En den he butted (p. 25), which 
is rare, ( 2 ) or he uses a strong form for the 
past tense with sublime indifference as to 
whether the verb be a strong or a weak verb ; 
(3) or he states his verb in a present form and 
follows it by the explanatory use of did, as in 
our example ; (4) or he employs both the 
strong past form and did, e.g., "Tar-Baby, she 
sot dar, she did" (p. 24). We have the u&e in 
our example in Hamlet, I, ii, 207, 

" This t<» me 
In dreadful secrecy impart tAty did." (Abbott, 304. ) 

"I'm gwin ter lam you how ter talk" 

(V- 24). 

This causative force of learn supersedes 
teach almost entirely in the Negro-English. 
It is quite common in Shakespeare, in whose 
time it had evidently retained the double 
power belonging to the A. S. intransitive 



leornian and to the causative laeran. (( 
Skeat " Learn "J, e. g., Temp., I, ii, 365 : 

" The red plague rid you, 
For Itaming mc your language " (Abbott, 291). 

" He couldn't laff no mo' " (p. 25). 

Is this md the mere corruption of Uncle 
Remus' English, or is it a survival from Shake- 
speare and the M. E. ? If the latter, it has 
evidently lost the distinction frequently ob- 
served by Shakespeare between mo or moe and 
more, that namely mo signifying number, 
was the comparative oi many and more signi- 
fying quantity was the comparative of much. 
Cf. Much Ado, II, iii, 72: 

" Sing no miirt dittiLS, sing no m<v." 

M. of v., I, i, 108 : 

" Well, keep mc company but iwo years mot." 

J. a. II, i, 72 : 

" Is he alone ?" 

■* No sir, there are moe with him." 

IV. Tale, 1, ii, 8 : 

" I multiply, 
With one * we thank you ' many thou-sands moe. 
Thai g» before it." 

JT. Tale, IV, iv, 278: 

" And let's first see tnoe ballads." 



((f. Abbott, 17; Morris, 116; Skeat £tym 
Diet. Schmidt.) 

" He mouf, en den agin he moutent" p. 25 
With the single exception (so far as I can 
ascertain with the means at my command) 
of 3 Henry VI : V, ii, 45 — 

" And more he spoke, 
Which sounded like a clamour in a vault. 
That mougkl not be distinguished — " 

this form is older than Shakespeare in the 
literary language, though colloquially it was 
doubtless familiar enough among the English 
country people of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as it probably is to this day. 
In addition to the form might, which has sur- 
vived as the accepted form, we find in the 
Early and Middle English such iorms zsmochte 
moght, moghte, moughte {cf. Specimens of Early 
English. Parts I and II. Morris and .Skeat 
"You better run 'long" (p. 25^. Wii 
his customary brevity in the merely formi 
part of his discourse. Uncle Remus omits the 
were or had generally found before better in 
this phrase. In ordinary conversation, how 
ever, it is quite common to hear the verl 
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omitted, as, " Didn't I say you better not do 

so and so ? " 'I'his whole series of locutions : 
1 1 had rather, I would rather, I had as lief, 
^ you had better, you were better, you were best, 

etc., have there common origin in the A. S. 

construction where the dative, and not the 
^nominative, of the pronoun was used with 

the comparative — e. g , "(to) me (it) were 
Lliefer " — and they have grown up by a scries 
[of misapprehensions and confusions of con- 
[struction ((/. *' On the Origin of ' Had Rather 
iGo ' and Analogous or Apparently Analogous 
{Locutions," Fitzedward Hall, Amer. Jour. 

Phil. Vol. H, No. 7, 1881). Shakespeare 

has these idioms in their variety. I cite some 
jCxamples : 
\Hamlet, HI, ii, 4: 

' I twd at tU/xix town-crier spoke my lines." 
Hamlet, II, ii, 549 : 

" After your death you wtrt better have *. bad epitaph 
Ijlhan their ill report while you live." 

\Zear, III, iv, 105 : 

" Thou u>erf better in thy grave than to aniwer with 
by uncovered body this extremity of the skies." 

Oth., Ill, iii, 362; 

" Thou AaJst been better have been bom a dog 
Than answer my naked wrath." 

0th., Ill, iii, 270: 

" I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon." 
(Cf. Abbott, jjo.) 

•How Mr Rabbit Lost His Fine Bushy Tail" 
loS-lilj. 



and of the dramatists. As in Henry V: IV, 

iii, 124 : 

" They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints ; 
Which if they have as 1 will leave 'em them, 
Shall yield them Uttle." 

This 'rtw was a survival in Shakespeare's 
time and has continued so to our day ; for 
says Dr. Morris, " In the dramatists, 'em 
is not a corruption of them, but of the older 
hem. {Cf. Morris, 131). 

" In dem days day wuz montlus fon'er minnen" (p. I IS). 

The use of one part of speech for another 
is almost as indiscriminate in Shakespeare as 
in Uncle Remus. We find this very adjec- 
tive used adverbially, for does not "sweet 
bully Bottom" say: "An I may hide my 
face, let me play Thisby too, I'll speak in a 
monstrous little voire, 'Thisne, Thisne — M. 
N. D., I, ii, 54. (Abbott, 1.) 

"Lo en beholes " (p. in). 

This word beholes is evidently mistaken for 
an adverb — probably the whole locution is 
regarded as a mere adverbial of manner. 
Hence it has the common adverb termination 
formed from the genitive case, a formation 
familiar to Shakespeare as to us {cf. Morris, 
224). 

Shakespeare frequently uses needs, as we do 
still, and Polonius says : 

" Come your -umyi" {Ham., I, iii, 135). 
Compare T. Night, V, i, 198 : 

" But if he had not been in drink he would luave 
tickled you oxhtt _^ates than he did;" 



' Brer Fox. he uf'n 'spon' dax he kotch mm " (p. 1 10). ^^ jj^^^ y _ |j^ ^35 : 



It is not infrequent to find in Shakespeare 
adverbs or prepositions used in the sense of 
motion, though no verb of motion accompany 
them. 

Hamlet, II, ii, 113: 

" In (into) her excellent white bosom, these," etc. 

Tufo Gent, of V., II, iv, 176: 

" Is gone with her along, and I must after." 

((7 Schmidt.) 

Uncle Remus not only gives this power to up 
but he does more — he makes it in effect a 
verb. (See p. 113 : " Brer Bar, he ups and 
8cz" ; p. 193 top: "so, 'long ") (Abbott, 

30)- 

" He kotch urn ' (p. 1 10). In this urn we 

readily recognize the 'em of our daily speech 



" What is't to leave betimes /" 

and, as Dr. Abbott notes, the Prayer Book 
has, " those who are any ways afflicted or 
distressed " (Abbott, 25). So, too. Uncle 
Remus, instead of our while or whilst, uses 
w'iles (whiles), which really is the correct M, 
E. form. Our whilst is this same word with 
the parasitic /attached (as in amidst — amiddes, 
etc.), which / is frequently heard in once (^t) 
and twice (t), though it is not and never was 
so written. 

The parallelisms are by no means exhausted, 
but, as Uncle Remus remarks: " 'Twon't do 
fer ter give out too much cloff fer ter cut one 
pa'r pants," and enough has been said, it is 
hoped, to call attention to what promises to 
be a valuable field of investigation for, at 
least, the American students of Shakespeare. 
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It will be seen that this commentary has 
been confined to a consideration of a small 
part of one form of negro dialect ; that the 
comparison has been between that dialect and 
a single Elizabethan author; that most of 
the parallelisms have been sought in a few of 
Shakespeare's best-known plays — that the 
references are chiefly to two or three books 
usually in the hands of Shakespearian students 
— that, in a word, the minimum of trouble is 
necessary to any one curious of studying the 
subject for himself. 

Certainly the writer will feel repaid if a 
greater interest in Shakespeare and a more 
discriminating admiration of Uncle Remus 
be called forth by anything said herein. But 
why should the interest not extend beyond 
the individuals to the class? Why should 
not the dialectic treasures of our language in 
the United States be preserved before they 
arc lost? The negro dialect alone would 
richly repay study. But that is not the only 
one in our midst ; nor, indeed, the only one 
with a strong admixture of foreign language. 
And within the limits of our English itself, it 
is not too much to say that the dialectic varia- 
tions of Virginia and Massachusetts and South 
Carolina might be compared with great profit. 

Surely it would be a pleasure — if 1 mny be 
pardoned for naming names — to Professors 
Harrison, of Washington and Lee; Price, of 
Columbia; March, of Lafayette; Child, of 
Harvard ; Corson, of Cornell ; Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins ; Baskerville, of Vanderbilt ; 
Sharp, of Louisiana : to Mr. Joseph Crosby, of 
Zanesville ; Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, of .At- 
lanta ; Mr. Geo. W. Cable, of New Orleans, 
not to go any further — surely it would be a 
pleasure to these gentlemen to set on foot a 
movement eventuating in the founding of a 
" Dialect and Folk Lore Society" for the 
United Stales, whose aim shall be the collec- 
tion and preservation of what is worth keep- 
ing in our dialects and of what is rapidly 
disappearing. I^t us keep what we ran ; for 
there is power for civilization as well as de- 
light and inspiration in "the stretched metre 
of an antique song; " and though much may 
i>e already lost to us, yet what saith Uncle Re- 
mus? — " Bettfr de gravy dan no grease 'tail.'' 



Two words in closing : My most ardent 
hope in presenting this exceedingly imper- 
fect sketch is that it may become an appeal 
and an impulse to the more thorough study of 
our mother tongue in America. That is the 
true solution for us of the " classical ques- 
tion " — the thorough study of English, with 
all other languages made subordinate and 
subsidiary studies thereto. King Alfred did 
not earn the title of " Creator of the English 
Literature," nor did he try to civilize his 
fierce, ignorant West-Saxons by his I^ti; 
schools. Latin was to him merely a means 
English was his end. Again, the Greeks did 
not develop their splendid language and liter 
ature by an affectation of culture of Persi 
or Phoenician niceties of speech ; they studu 
Greek ; and they had their reward. If I may 
be allowed a somewhat inconsequential ex- 
pression of opinion, it is my deliberate con- 
viction, based, I will confess, upon a college 
smattering only of Latin and Greek, and 
upon a very imj^erfect knowledge of historical 
English — it is my deliberate conviction that 
the average college-bred boy or girl would 
get more of the peculiar training claimed for 
the study of the classics were he to give the 
same time to the undivided study of Engli>h 
that is now devoted to English and Latin and 
Greek and French or German. This ap]>lies 
merely to tl^e mental training derived from 
school study of the classic languages. Befori 
deciding against this proposition, I resijcci 
fully ask any who may feel aggrieved to sf 
down to the careful analysis of a page of the 
Beowulf first and to a page of Shakespeare 
afterward. Hardly any one of the ultra- 
classic advocates would be so bold as to niai 
tain that the l.atin and Greek study would 
could give to the average boy the solid infor 
mation, the knowledge of humanity, the lit 
erary training which the English literature 
could and would give during the college 
period. Let us have more English. 

The discussion carried on in this paper 
may seem at times to border upon flippanc 
That tendency should be forgiven, because 
the difficulty felt by any Southerner in .sup 
pressing a very broad grin whenever he 
dealing with Uncle Remus. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MARSTON, 

n. 

About this time of reconciliation Marston to the near production of 
left the Paul's company and 



* 



wrote for the 
Children of the Chapel. His play of the 
Malcontent could not well be later than this, 
as it definitely alludes to the woman with the 
horn in her forehead as exhibited twelve 
years since. This woman was on show in 
1588. I have proved elsewhere that the 
Malcontent was acted by the Revels (Chapel ) 
Children at Blackfriars and not by the 
Admiral's men. I may now point out that 
these children abridged their plays in order to 
introduce music between the acts and that 
the so-called "additions " by Marston in the 
1604 edition are simply restorations of these 
omitted passages. This is certain in the case 
of this play, as the horned woman could not 
have been alluded to in additions written in 
1604 as twelve years since. In the following 
passage if there be imitation it must be on 
the side of Shakespeare. It occurs in the 
original play, not in the so-called additions, 
whereas the corresponding bit from Hamlet 
is found in one of the additions made in the 
1604 quarto. 

"Sweet women ! In lx)dy how delicate, in soul how 
witty, in discourse how pregnant, in life how wary, in 
favours how Judicious, in day how sociable and in ntglit 
how — " Act I, V. 

Compare : 

" What a piece of work is man t How noble in reason, 
how infinite in faculty, in form and moving how 
express and admirable, in action how like an angel, in 
apprehension how like a god !" llamltt, II. ii- 

And again, in Act III, Scene iii, 

" Ho, ho, ho, ho ! Art there, old truepenny ?" 

is taken from Hamlet, Act I, v. 

In Act 11, iii, Malvole begins to sing the 
same song as Falstaff in 3 Henry IV. 

" When Arthur first in court began." 

In Act II, iii, we meet with a parody on 
the graveyard scene in Hamlet : 

" The stone coffins of long dead Christians burst up 
and make hogs' troughs — llic finis Prianti." 

As Burbadge, Condell, etc., Shakespeare's 
friends and fellows, played in this piece, we 
cannot expect to find him parodied to the same 
extent in it that we do elsewhere. An allusion 
Z36 



The Fox (not 
Sejanus) in the Epilogue fixes the date of the 
Malcontent in its revised form to 1604. Mr. 
Collier, who says the allusion is to Sejanus, 
seems to have regarded Thalia as the Tragic 
Muse. It is strange to see classical scholars 
adopting this conjecture of his. 

The character of Marston in the stage quarrel 
of 1598-1601 was assailed on three sides — of 
vanity, of cowardice, and of malignity. In 
Twelfth Night i I believe that Malvolio was a re- 
presentation of Marston 's vanity, as Thersiles 
has been of his malignity, and Pistol of his 
braggart cowardice. At any rate, there is a 
singularlikeness between the names of the Mat- 
content Malevole and the steward Malvolio, 
and a still more singular agreement between 
10: MA :, Marston 's abbreviated signature, 
and the M. O. A. I. of the letter in Twelfth 
Night addressed to M.\lvolIO. These ana- 
gram conceits arc so common in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as to need no 
further notice; and no satisfactory explana- 
tion of M. O. A, I. has hitherto been given. 
Marston's reply to this was his next play, 
the comedy of IVhat ion Will, which is clearly 
a personal satire, Marston himself l)eing Lam- 
patho Doria in the play. The very title is 
taken from the original name of .Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night, and as both plays were proba- 
bly acted in 1601, it is not unlikely that this 
appropriation may have led to the adoption 
of the second name, Twelfth Night, for the 
Globe play. There is also a plain allusion to 
a well-known passage in Hamlet in the in- 
duction : 

Dor. Is'tcoraedy,tragedy,pastonU, moral, nocturnal , 
or historic? 

Pliy, Faith, perfectly neither; but even What You 
Will. 

Compare The Taming of a Shrew. 

Sander. My Lord, you may have a tragical, a com- 
modity, or what you will. 

This last passage quoted was probably the 
source of the name of Shakespeare's play. 

There is also an allusion to Richard III, 
Act II, i: 

Qua. Ha ! he mount Chiral? on the wings of fame. 
A horse ! a horse ! My kiiigdont for a horse. 
Lcwk thee, I speak play scraps. 

And to Hamlet in .\ct III, ii: 

Shall I speak like a p(jet ? " Thrice hath 
homed moon " 
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' Full thirty times hath Ph'cbus' cart gooe round 
Neptune's salt wash, etc." 

P/ay Stfne in Hamlet, Act HI, it. 

In or about 1602 Shakespeare produced an 
ahcration of an earlier play under the title 
oiA/rs Wtll That Emis Well. In this altera- 
tion be introduced the coward ParoUes, 
whom I believe to be Marston and his drum, 
This was retaliation ioT Jack Drum's entcr- 
lainmcnl. Marston's Duke Courtesan, I think 
of 1602, is full of allusions to the title of 
All'sWell. For instance, at the end: — 

" We do not hope 'lis best— 'lis all if well." 

And in IV, iv, 

*' Did no one see him since ? Pray God — Nay, all is 

we//." 

In IV, iii, we have gibberish introduced as 
a foreign language as in Shakespeare's play. 
In IV, i, 

"Jin's we//, alti ivetl. This shall be ended straight." 

In II, i, the answer "O Lord, Sir," so 
much ridiculed by Shakespeare in Alfs Welt, 
is ado[)ted and worked upon by Holofernes. 

These instances, so slight in themselves, if 
taken singly, are sufficient, when considered 
together, to prove special reference to this 
play. I cannot enlarge on other allusions 
here, my main object in this paper being to 
establish the chronological succession of Mars- 
ton's plays, so as to give a firm basis for future 
investigations as to his relations with Jonson, 
Chapman, and Shakespeare, which will be 
found full of interest. I may notice, however, ' 
the two characters, Crispinella and Beatrice, 
which are i^alpable imitations of Beatrice and 
Hero in Atueh Ado About Nothing. There 
arc also certain wise constables, sami)les of the 
numerous fry of imitations of Dogberry and 
Verges. I regret that the conversation of the 
young women, though sjarkling enough, is 
not of a character fit for quotation. The 
whole plan of the play, with Freevill'ssupposed 
death and subsequent restoration, is a kind of 
burlesque on Shakesjjeare's comedy with the 
{iarts of the sexes interchanged. There are 
also reminiscences of the same author, for in- 
suince. 

" Best art presents not what it can but should. " 

Pru/ogue. 
Com|)are, 

" And what poor duty cannot do [but would] 
Noble respect takes it in might not merit." 

Muiiummtr Night's Dreum, Act V, i. 



There is, moreover, an allusion to Chap- 
man's World Runs on Wlieels, acted in 1599. 

Next in the list comes the Insatiate Cottn- 
tess. The earliest copy known of this play 
dates 1613, but it is mentioned by Langbaine 
as having been published in 1603, and cer- 
tainly was produced by that year. The play 
contains two plots and was written by two au- 
thors. The second of these, whose name ap- 
pears on the title-page of some copies of dale 
1 63 1 as sole author, was William Barksted 
The under- plot, which is entirely personal a 
satirical in its allusions, isone of the series coi 
cerncd in the quarrel between Marston and 
other playwrights. 

Among the allusions to Shakespeare we 
notice : 

Mii. Slave, I will fight with thee at any odds ; 
I'll meet thee on the ridces of the Alps 
Or .some inhospitable wilderness, 
StarV nak't, at pash of pike or keen curtlaae, 
At Turkish sickle, Babylonian saw. 
The ancient hooks of great Cadwallader, 
Or any other heathen inventions ! 

nta. Oh, God bless the man ! 



M 
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There is real humor in this parody, 
pare Richard III, I, i : 
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Mons. Which to maintain I would allow him odd 
And meet him, were I tied to run afoot, 
Even to the fro/.en ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other gnmnd inhabitable, 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot. 

There is a scene l>etwecn Abigail and Thais 
reading two love-letters received each from the 
other's husband, which is a close co|>y of Ai 
II, Scene i, in the J/<f/ry Wives of Windsor, 
is unfortunately, like so much of Marston's 
writing, un<|uotable. There is also another 
scene between Mendoza below and Lady Len- 
tulus at her window which is filled with echoes 
from Romeo and Juliet, Act II, ii, The 
Merchant of Venice, etc. I subjoin two 
speeches from it. The parallel passages will 
occur to every reader : 

" Night, like a solemn mourner, frowns on earth. 
Envying that iJay should force her dcifT her robes, 
Or I'hu-bus chase away her melanchuly. 
Heaven's eye l<>oks faintly through her sable mask,] 
And silver Cinthia hies her in her sphere. 
Scorning tti grace black Night's s<jlemnity. 
Be unpropitiuus, Night, (o villain thoughts. 
But let thy diamonds shmc on virtuous lovet 
This is the lower house of high-built heaven. 
Where my chaste Phi.i.-be sits enthroned 'ma 

thoughts 
80 purely g<iod, brings her to heavtn on earth, 
Such power hath scjuTs in contemplation." 

" Darkea the world ; earth's rjueen, get thee to bed • 
The earth is light while those two stars are spread 
This splendor will betray me to men's eyes. 
Vail thy bright face ; for, if thou longer »tay, 
Phccbus will rise to thee and make night day." 
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There is also an imitation of Dogberry: 

CaJ>. If yau meet a shcvoiliero, that's in the gross 
phrase a Icnight, thai swaggers in the street, and bieing 
taken has no money in his purse to pay for his Fees, it 
shall be a part of your duty to entreat me to let him 

1. O marvellous ! Is there siich shevoilieros ? 

2. Some two hundred. That's the least that are re- 
vealed. Act HI, i. 

This passage fixes the date of the play as 
not earlier than the creation of the Knights 
of the last edition in 1603 by James I, and 
the allusions to Jonson, etc., will not allow us 
to choose a later year for Marston's part of this 
play. 

But in Bark-sted's part there is a passage 
that seems to allude to Macbeth : 

" Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this bluod 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, making the green 
one red." Ma(btth. V, i. 

"Although the waves of all the Northern Sea 
Should flow forever through these guilty hands, 
Yet the sanguinolent stain would extant be." 

Iniatiale CounUss, V, i. 

Hamlet is also imi^at€d by Barksted : 

" Didst thou not kill him drunk ? 
Thou shnuld'st ; or in the embraces of his lust ; 
It might have been a woman's vengeance." 

Act V, I. 

This part of the play is evidently later than 
Marston's share, and that it was patched on 
without Marston's knowledge is evident from 
the inextricable tangle into which the cobbler 
has managed to immesh the names of the per- 
sonages. There are more than two hundred f 
blunders in the printed editions in this mat- 
ter alone. If one may conjecture, and nothing 
but conjecture is attainable on this point, it 
would seem that the original edition of 1603 
(Marston's own play) had been suppressed for 
its personalities, and that Barksted had re- 
written the main plot at alaterdate, patching 
on Marston's under-plot, which still awaits in- 
terpretation. 

The play of The Fawn, which Marston him- 
self speaks of as a mature work in contradis- 
tinction to The Miilcontent written in his 
youth, is certainly one of the best of his pro- 
ductions. It is in several of its main ideas a 
pendant to Measure for Measure. The Duke, 
who Ijecomes Fawn, an informer in disguise, 
and the abusive Herod who sneaks out of the 
consequences of his calumnies by falsehood and 
recrimination, are manifest attempts to rival 



the characters of the Duke and Lucio in 
Shakespeare. Although The Fawn was cer- 
tainly one of Marston's latest works, he still 
quotes the same plays of his model. Thus, 

" Plots ha' you laid? Inductions dangerous?" 
is taken from Richard III : I, i. 

" A repres--.ed fame is like the camomile. The more 

trod down liie more it grows." 

is from I Henry IV: II, iv. 

" I'll take my sacrament on it" 

reminds us ofKini^ John, while this next 
sage is clearly from Hamlet: 

Gar. But what more says it [thy almanac] good 
Fawn ? 

Hit. Faith, lady, very strange things. It says that 
some ladies of your hair shall have feeble hams, short 
memories, and very weak eyesight, etc., etc. 

Compare Hamfel, II, ii (quarto 2). 

" The satirical rc^e says here that old men have gray 
beards, that their faces are wrinkled, their eyes purging 
thick amber and plum tree gum, and that they have a 
plentiful lack of wii, together with most weak hams," • 
etc. 

The Ship of Fools at the end of the play is 
not unlikely to be an allusion to Chapman's 
.-{U Fools in its revised form, circa 1603. It 
was the same jjlay as that alluded to before by 
Marston as The IVorlii Runs Upon WfteeJs. 
The second title All Fools but The Fool was 
given to it in 1599, and afterward on its re- 
vival abreviated into All Fools. 

The last play we have to notice is Sophon- 
isba. This play is remarkable as being in 
several particulars modeled on Macbeth. 

Compare the following passages. 

Nuntin. My liege, my liege. 
The scouts of Cirta bring intelligence 
Of sudden danger : Full ten thousand horse. 
Fresh and well nd, strong Massinissa leads 
As wings to Roman legions that march swift, 
Lead by that man of conquest, Scipio. 

Syf>hax. Scipio ? 

NuH. Direct to Cirta ; hark! their march is heard 
Even to the city. 

Sy(ih. Help: on guard! my arms! 

liid all our leaders beat thick alarms ! 
I have seen things which thou wouldst quake to hear. 
Boldness and strength: the shame of slaves be fear ! 
Up heart, hold sword ! though waves roll thee on sbetf. 
Though fortune leave thee, leave not thou thyself. 

Sophoniibtj, Ad l\ S. ». 



'* Thus in quarto 1 : The satirical Satyr writes that old men have hollow eyes, weak backs, gray beards, 
pitiful weak hams, gouty legs. 
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Atetstnger. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I looked toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. 

Miicbtth. Liar tad slave ! 

Attn. Let me endure your wrath, if! be not «o: 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Mac. • * • Ami, arm, and out ! 

Ifthiswhich he avouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to he aweary of the lun. 
And wish the cstateo' the world were now undone. 
Ring the alarm-bell ! Blow, wind ! come, wrack ! 
At least we'll die with armour on our back. 

Afathflh, Act V, S. v. 

The Witch in this filay is introduced as a 
rival to tl^e Macbtth Witches ; just aij the 
Ghost in Antonio was as a rival to the Ghost 
in Hamlet, and there are other marks of imi- 
tation, of which I shall notice one as enough 
for my present purpose. The metrical style 
of Maebeth, especially its numerous rhymes 
at the ends of scenes, in which it is said to ex- 
ceeil any other play of Shakespeare, is paro 
died throughout. .\nd not only does Mars- 
ton introduce an eijual number of rhymes or 
tags, as they have been called, at the ends of 
scenes, but he draws attention to them by 
printing them in italics. Passing over these 
slight allusions to other plays, such as " Bring 
me another horse," I now come to one of my 
princijial objects in this pajwr. What was the 
date of this play? 

That it was Mar^ton's last play written 
alone will be evident to any one who has 
studied the development of his mind, and is 
also manifest from the fact that it, and it only, 
alludes to Macbeth. Now Macbeth, with its 
"twofold balls and treble sceptres," must 
have been written after James I's accession ; 
probably after 24th October, 1604, when he 
was proclaimed King over Great Britain and 
Ireland; but long before 20th April, 1610, 
when Forman saw it performed at the Globe, 
R. Grant White's opinion that it was in the 
winter of 1604-05 (or rather I think autumn 
of 1604) that Macbeth was first performed not 
only suits the internal evidence of the play 
itself, but is strongly confirmed by what I 
have given above. Soplwnisba was pub- 
lished in 1606, and was, therefore, probably 
acted in 1604-5 ; that it was run in opposition 
to Macbeth is highly probable and that it was 
written (like all Marston's plays) before 
Z^ar (1605) is almost certain. Marston, who 
never tired of parodying Richard JII and 
Hamlet, and who seized on the salient points 
for imitation in Macbeth directly it was out 
would certainly not have omitted Zraramong 
his copies. Midsummer Nighi' s Dream, Much 
Ado About Nothing, Measure for Measure, 
The Xferchant of Ve'ice, Rome n and fuliet, 
Henry ]V, Twelfth Night, All's IVeh That 



Ends Well, in fact, every Shakespearian play 
either published or acted during Marston's 
career on the stage, is more or less imitated 
by him. But I cannot find a trace of Lear 
and am very doubtful as to Othello. I there- 
fore date Macbeth as an earlier play than 
these two with all deference to the high au- 
thorities on the other side. 

But if this be the case, Marston's single 
dramatic career closes with the end of t 
In the earlier part of 1605 he was in pri 
with Chapman and Jonson for the writing 
of Eastward Ho. Was then this imprison^ 
ment the cause of his giving up the st; ~ 
altogether? Likely enough. The plagiari 
is generally a coward, and we have some p 
itive evidence as to Marston's cowardice 
Jonson's statement to Dnimmond that he 
"beat him and took his pistol from him." 
At any rate, in the allusions contained in his 
plaj-s we have valuable evidence as to t 
dates to be assigned to Shakespeare's. 

The following list gives Marston's play 
as nearly as they can be determined, with the 
companies by which they were acted, dates of 
publications, etc. 



his 
he 1 



NwM or play. 



Hliiriosiastix , 

Antonio and Mcllidi, I . , . . 
AntODiakital Mellida, II ... 

Puqiiil and Kalhcriac I Paul'i 

Mulconient Revert 

Wh.n Vou Will T 

Dutch Caurtetan | Revd't 

InsaiUte Cotimeu Revd's 

Kawii Revel 

Sophuni«he . { Rcvct'f 

EaiiKoTd H<> ReveJ'* 




Name of pUjr. 



Hittriomavlix 

Aniunio antl Mellida. 1 - 
AiKonio and Mellida, II 
Pofti^iiil and Katlicrinc . 
MaIioiuciu . . . . 

Wlut Vou WIU ... 
Dutch Coifrlcian . . . 
InMiialc Lunleu . . . 

Kawn 

Sophoniibd 

Eastward Ho 



Published. 



}i Oct., 1610 

I a4 Uci., 1601 

« S«i>t., 1600 
} July, 1&14 

16 Aiif., 1607 
j6 June. ]6a$, 
j6>j. 

la Mar,, \(ta^-i 
1 17 Mar., i$oj-< 
4 Sept., 160; 



Cf. Shakcspeue. 



ITroJIua and Cn 
I McrcKjot vi Vcnio 
iHamlei. 
.Mu.h A<lc<. 
!a« Vmii IJke ll 
Iwclfih Niglii. 
AII'.Wcll. 
Merry Wive*. 
Meuiircfnr Mea-*nT<, 
Macbeth. 



There is another point connected with the 
imprisonment of the three authors of East' 
ward Ho, in which, although Marston is not 
concerned, yet there are circtimstances I 
cannot well pass over. It is said that in 1605 
after the release of Chapman and Jonson they 
were again imprisoned for another play. 
Jonson's letter to Salisbury concerning it is 
dated 1605, and mentions his bondage for 
his first error. Now, it is extremely im- 
probable that the very name of any work 
in which either Chapman or Jonson 
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was concerned should have disappeared. 
The play could not have been B)Ton's Con- 
spiracy because it was in t6o8 that the French 
Ambassador who procured the mutiIa.tion of 
that tragedy lamented his inability to get at 
the author, although he had three actors im- 
prisoned. But why should not the first play 
have been ]onson' sSt'Janus ? That was written 
by two authors, oneof whom was Jonson. That 
was accused of attacking personally " men 
of these times." For that Jonson was called 
before the Council. That was re-written as 
Marston's Insatiate Countess v/dLjA, and possibly 
for the same reason. That Str/\muswas accused 
of taxing individuals is clear from Hugh 
Holland's commendatory verses, in which 
he defends it from the charge. 

" Ye great ones 

Nor make yourselves less honest than you are. 
To make our author wiser than he is; 

We of such crimes accuse him, which I dare 
By oil his muses swear be none of his. 

The men are not, some faults may be, these times 

He acts those men, and they did act those crimes." 

It is certain also that the play as it stands 
does not contain att.^cks on individuals. These 
must have l>een in the part omitted, which 
also agrees with the fact that Jonson does 
not mention the name of the " hapjiy genius " 
who took that part. 

To return, however, to Marston. If my 
chronological arrangement of his plays is 
right, the history of his career must be this: 
In the year 1599 he joined the Admiral's 
company under Henslowe, then acting at the 
Rose Theatre. He wrote for them his Hislrio 
mastix against Chapman and Heywood ; the 
entry of Columbus in Henslowe's diary is a 
forgery. On the removal of this company to 
the Fortune Theatre, he left them and joined 
the Children of Paul's, who reopened in 1599, 
after the prohibition on their performances 
inflicted in 1591 had been removed. For 



them he produced three plays, one Antomo 
and Meltida, another Antonio' s Revenge , most 
likely done for them to order, with a view of 
rivaling Shakespeare's Nj»'/ef, after the usual 
fashion of that company ; the third, Jack 
Drum, against Jonson. From there he passed 
to the Revel's Children's Company, certainly 
after Jonson had given up writing for these 
children in the early part of 1601, and pro- 
duced various satirical plays directed against 
the (Uobe Company, including Shakespeare, 
before the year 1604. He then, if not before, 
became reconciled with Jonson, who had 
beaten him both on and off the stage, and in 
that year called him his friend, cordatus, can- 
didus, poeta elegantissimus, carissimus, and 
paid him other fulsome compliments, and 
finally, after getting into prison for his share, 
together with Jonson and Chapman, in com- 
posing the play of Eastward, Ho ! he disapn 
pears from dramatic history altogether. Nor 
can we much regret it. Evidently an unami- 
able man ; coarse in his railing satire ; vulgar 
in his tragedies, only displaying higher quali- 
ties in his comedies ; untrustworthy as a friend, 
ready to bark or fawn on any one to gain his 
ends — a coward, a turncoat, a plagiarist. His 
comedies, however, have a strong tincture of 
the dramatic power which seems to have pen- 
trnted all writers for the stage at that period. 
His Fawn 2L.Vi(S. Mahonttnt arcvisW constructed, 
amusing plays well worth studying for their 
own sakes, and his other plays, l)esides hav- 
ing interspersed in them much humor and 
some [joetry not to be altogether thrown aside, 
are a mine from which many an allusion can 
be dug which will help to explain, to chronol- 
ogise, to illustrate the works of his great 
contemporary. A few of these 1 have gathered 
together in this paper. But there are many 
others which, though not bearing on the 
points I wished now to bring forward, are in 
other way.s deserving of as much if not more 
attention. 
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V. THE STRATFORD PORTRAIT. 

Ik the latter part of the year i860 Mr. 
Simon Collins, a well-known restorer of |iic- 
tures, residing in I>ondon, went to .Siratford- 
on-Avon, to remove the white paint whuh 
had l)cei\ daubed over the hiist of Shakespeare 
in the chancel of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, in that town. After he had com- 
pleted his work, the then Town Clerk, Mr. 
William Oakes Hunt, emi>loyed him to clean 
some old pictures in his jwssession. 

In the upper portion of the latter gentle- 
man's house Mr. Collins found an old por- 
trait, in a dilapidated state, representing a 
raan with a large black beard and moustache. 
The beard nearly covered the face, and was 
so arranged as to utterly disfigure the picture. 
Mr. Hunt stated that the picture had been in 
the possession of his family for more than a 
hundred years, and that his grandfather had 
purchased it at a sale at Clopton House. .So 
little was it regarded that Mr. Hunt had used 
it for a target, at which to shoot arrows, when 
he was a boy. 




Something about the appearance of theJ 
portrait, however, led Mr. Collins to believe 
that another picture wxs underneath the outer 
covering of paint ; and he therefore com-d 
nienced cleaning a portion of the face, when' 
the beard, which almost entirely covered it, 
disappeared. He then tried the experiment 
of cleaning a part of the breast of the figure,] 
and found underneath a black and red ccs»] 
timie similar to that on the bust of Shake-j 
speare in the chancel of the Holy Trinity 
Church. During this cleaning the Rev. Mr. 
Grcville, then Vicar of Stratford, Mr. Hubljs, 
Mr. Hunt, the owner of the picture, and othcr^ 
residents of the town, were present. 

It wxs afterwards taken to London by Mr. 
Collins to complete the restoration. When 
this was completed, the picture was placed on 
exhibition in Mr. Collins' studio, and the 
foUovsing handbill wa.s given to those who 
came to see it : 

" Portrait of Shakespearf.. 

**A Portrait of Shakespeare, painted 
canvas, three-quarter life-size, which has beenj 
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in the family of W. O. Hunt, Esq., Town 
Clerk of Stralford-on-Avon, for a century, 
has recently been put into the hands of Mr. 
Simon Collins, of 6, Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, London (now on a visit to Stratford ), 
who, after removing the dirt, damp, and re- 
paint by which it was obscured, has brought 
to light what he pronounces to be a genuine 
portrait of the Immortal Bard. 

"The picture bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the bust in the Chancel of Stratford 
Church, according to the description given of 
it before it was painted white at the request 
of Mr. Malone in 1793, viz.: ' the eyes being 
of a light hazel, and the hair and beard 
auburn, the dress consisted of a scarlet doub- 
let, over which was a loose black gown with- 
out sleeves.' 

'• It is important to observe that this is the 
only picture ever discovered which represents 
the Poet in this dress, and it calls to mind a 
remark made by Mr. Wheler, in his History of 
Strat/orJ-uponAvon, of the proliability of a 
picture being in existence from whirh the 
monumental bust was taken ; which sugges- 
tion Mr. Wivell in his Inquiry into the History 
and Antiquities of the Shakespeare Portraits, 
quotes, and appears to adopt. 

"This picture came into the hands of the 
])resent owner (through his father) from his 
grandfather, William Hunt, Esq., to whom it 
probably passed, with some other old paintings, 
in the purchase of his house from the Clopton 
Family in 1758. The house had then been 
uninhabited for several years, since the death 
of its former owner and occupier, Edward 
Clopton (nephew of Sir Hugh Clopton), 
which took place in 1753." 

When Mr. Collins had finished cleaning 
the picture, but before it was taken to Lon- 
don to be "restored," some photographs of 
it were taken by a Stratford photographer. 
Using one of these photographs, Mr. John 
Rabone, of Birmingham, had a large painting 
executed, of the same size as the original 
portrait. This copy is of great value, as it 
represents the original as it was immediately 
after Mr. Collins cleaned it, and before it had 
been retouched in the process of restoration. 
Mr. Rabone states that the latter process; has 
caused much alteration in the original por- 
trait. His copy agrees in all particulars with 
the photographs taken by the Stratford pho- 
tographer immediately after the portrait was 
cleaned. In his copy the lines follow this 
first photograph exactly, and the expression 
of the face, as it originally was, is faithfully 
reproduced. The pose of the figure is now 
somewhat different, and the face ha.s been 
altered. 

When the picture was returned to Stratford, 



after undergoing this " restoration," the mem- 
bers of the Birmingham Archaeological Asso- 
ciation went there to see it. In a lecture 
lately delivered in Birmingham, by Mr. Ra- 
bone, on the portraits of Shakespeare, he re- 
ferred to this visit and said: " It was in the 
little theatre which then stood on the site of 
New Place, and beside it was placed a model 
of the bust in the church, in colors, just as it 
had been left from the cleaning. Mr. Collins, 
who was present, on Ijeing questioned about 
the picture, said he was not there to say what 
he had done to it, except that he had used 
every means of his art to make the picture as 
perfect and as near as was possible to what it 
was originally, and all he had to say was 
that the results were before them. It was in 
a very dilapidated condition, and he had done 
his best to restore it. A good deal of criti- 
cism took place. It was very evident that 
there was a great similarity between the paint- 
ing and the bust. The colors were thesame, 
and the creases and folds of the dress in the 
one exactly resembled thu.se in the other, from 
which it was evident either that the painting 
had been copied from the Imst, or the Lust 
from the painting. It was pointed out that 
the painting contained numerous little life-like 
points which were altogether wanting in the 
bust, and therefore it was generally thought 
more probable that as the bust had been made 
by a mere ' tomb-maker,' as Gerard Johnson 
was, it would be unlikely those delicate little 
touches in the painting should be reproduced 
by him in the .stone." 

When the jjicture was first discovered it ex- 
cited great interest, and much discussion took 
place a.s to whether it was the original pic- 
ture from which the Stratford bust was made, 
or only a copy from the latter. For there 
is certainly a very strong resemblance be- 
tween the two, and the costume of the one 
is exactly reproduced in the other. The curls 
of the hair, the arrangement of the beard, and 
the general coloring of the two also exactly 
correspond. Such resemblance shows that 
either the bust was made from the picture, or 
the picture from the bust, unless indeed both 
were made from life. That the bust was 
sculptured during Shakespeare's lifetime no 
one has suggested — on the contrary, the uni- 
versal opinion is that it was made after his 
death, and many have thought from a death 
mask. The majority of writers have said 
that the Stratford portrait was painted long 
after the bust was made, and that the picture 
was copied from the bust. This I think is ex- 
ceedingly probable — indeed almost certain, 
although not capable of actual proof. The 
portrait docs not seem to be of sufficient age 
to warrant any other conclusion. 
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In 1 769 Garrick inaugurated a " jubilee " at 
iitratford-on-Avoii, during which there oc- 
curred processionsof persons representing the 
characters of Shakespeare's plays, dramatic 
performances in a building erected for that 
purpose, and other observances. It was a 
great time for Stratford, and elaborate prepa- 

tions were made by the townspeople, as well 

by those who came from London. It is 
very prol>abIe that the Stratford portrait was 
painted from the bust in the church at this 
time, and afterwards preserved, either for its 
own merits, or as a relic of the jubilee. 

But how can the strange condition in which 
if was found by Mr. Collins be accounted for ? 
Who painted over the face with a full beard, 
and di-guised the red and black costume of 
the figure? The high re.spectability of Mr. 
William Oakcs Hunt and his father, in whose 
jKiSsession the portrait was for many years, 
forbids the idea of any deception from that 
quarter. It has been suggested that it was 
thus painted over in Puritanical times to 
preserve it, as it is well known many other por- 
taits have Ijeen treated when players were 
unpopular. Hut the apparent modernness of 
the portrait renders this conjecture most im- 
probable. 

Mr. Charles Wright was a strong believer 
in the genuineness of this picture. The Athen- 
aum of March 30th, 1861, contained an 
article criticising the portrait very severely, in 
which the writer stated it had "no merit of 
any kind, not even that of age; it is a modern 
daub, possibly a tavern sign, a ' Shakespeare's 
Head,' probably made up for some purpose 
connected with the jubilee." This critici.sm 
angered Mr. Wright, who wrote a letter to 
the London Times, dated April 2d, 1861. In 
this he takes the Athenmum writer to task. 
Subsequently he wrote two other letters to 
T%e Times, dated April lith and April zad, 
1861, neither of which that journal published. 
He, therefore, printed them in pamphlet form, 
and also a longer pamphlet on the Stratford 
portrait, dated May 31st, 1861. In all of 
these he warmly advocates the claim.s of this 
portrait to be considered as an original one. 

AlHiut this time Mr. J. O. HalUwell- 
Phillipjjs wrote: "It is very clear that 
either the bust was copied from the paint- 
ing, or the painting from the bust ; but 
having seen the picture, I cannot for 
a moment longer imagine that the former 
position can be ultimately established, and 
I fancy that it is one somewhat unlikely in 
itself to be correct, even were the painting 
of the requisite antiquity. I have little, if 
any, doubt that this ftartrait wis copied 
from the bust, at the very earliest some lime in 
the first half of the last centuryj but more 




probably, as Mr. Dixon has suggested, about 
the time of the Jubdee. .\s a memento of the 
last-named event, it is of interest and even of 
pecuniary value ; but that interest and value 
will be absorbed in an estimation of anothe 
kind if an attempt In; made to give it preced- 
ence of the bust, I can only say that Cler- 
trude's son never so astonished his mother as 
the sight of this picture astonished me, when 
it put to flight an expectation to see what si 
many have desired to behold, yet have never 
seen." 

Among the few favorable criticisms of thi 
portrait was one contained in The Examiner 
of May iSth. 1861. That journal remarked 
concerning the similarity between thebust and 
the portrait, and said : " But nothing in the 
portrait suggests that it was copied from the 
bust. The lower part, of course, does not 
follow the manner of the statuary, and from 
that fact no conclusion can be drawn. But in 
the face lies the main evidence. The picture 
is of such small value as artist's work, that we 
hardly can credit the painter with the power 
he must have had of turning stone into life 
when he added expression in the play of fea- 
ture to the corners of the mouth and achieved 
asuccessful transformation of the nose. Shake- 
speare has in the portrait a nose in good har- 
mony with the rest of his face, not insignifi- 
cant, as on the bust, and differing in outline, 
especially by a well-marked curve between the 
root and the tip that in a copyist from the 
bust would have been an error hardly probable. 
As a suggestion of the face of Shakespeare the 
portrait is to be preferred, and there is nothing 
stony in its look, nothing to discredit at first 
sight any belief that it may have l>een a copy 
from life by one who wa.s a tolerably faithful, 
although not a first-rale, portrait-painter. Th 
bust, as our readers know, was modelled some' 
time after death, when use was to be made of 
all possible aids to memory." 

The portrait is evidently not the work of 
an artist of much ability, and yet there arc 
good points in it. The eyes are well done, 
and have a good expression. The pictur 
represents Shakespeare as in the prime of life 
The moustache is very sniall, and curled up- 
wanls, as in the bust. The tuft on the chin, 
also, corresponds to that on the bust. The 
costume is very similar. 

Mr. Hunt was oflfered two thousand ])oundsi 
for the picture by Mr. Jeremiah Matthews, o:' 
Birmingham, but he presented it to the town 
of Stralfordupon-Avon. It is preserved in 
the house on Henley Street, where the poet 
was born. It is there kept in a fire-proof case. 
The frame surrounding it is made from oak 
taken from the house. Above the frame there 
is the following inscription on a brass plate 
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"This portrait of Shakespeare, after being 
in the possession of Mr. \V'illiam Oakes Hum, 
'I'own Clerkof Stratford, and his family, for up- 
wards of a century, was restored lb its origi- 
nal condition by Mr. Simon Collins, of Lon- 
don, and being considered a portrait of much 
interest and value, was given by Mr. Hunt to 
the town of Stratford-upon-Avon, to be placed 
and preserved in Shakespeare's house. — 231I 
April, 1862." 

There is jjainted on the case of the frame 
the following inscri|ition : "This case was 
made from a portion of the Wiiste wood which 
formed part of the old structure of Shake- 
speare's house." 

Inside the iron doors of the fire-proof case 
in whirh the picture is kept, there are silver 
plates, bearing the familiar line from The 
Merchant of Venice : 

" Fast bind, bsl bad, a proverb never stale in thrifty mind." 

In March, 1861, Mr. Simon Collins pub- 
lished a large photograph of this picture which 
represents the portrait as entirely different in 
expression from its present condition. The 
negative lias been much " touched up" and 
altered. Indeed it is not generally known 
how great a change in the expression of a 
face can be made in a photograph by this pro- 
cess. Dr. C. M. Ingleby was desirous of 
obtaining a photograjjli whirh correctly rep- 
resented the Stratford portrait, and he went 
to a good deal of trouble to attain his object, 
only to meet with an utter failure. He took 
one of Mr. Collins' photographs, referred to 
above, which was painted upon by Mr. Col- 
lins, after the original picture, and then 
photographed again. The result was painted 
upon by Mr. Munns, of Birmingham, after 
the original, and then photographed by H. 
J. Whitlock. Dr. Ingleby then took the last- 
named photograph to Stratford-upon Avon in 
October, 1872, and compared it with the 
original picture. He says that he was unable 
to discover the slightest resemblance between 
the two faces. And I do not wonder that he 
was not, for he sent me one of the f)hoto- 
graphs, and anything more unlike the original 
can hardly be imagined. The whole expres- 
sion of the face has been changed by the 
repeated "touching up" that it has under- 
gone, and it looks like another picture alto- 
gether. 

The best photograph of the Stratford por- 
trait is that published in Friswell's /.i/e Por- 
traits of William Shakespeare, although those 
in different copies of the book vary very 
much, having been [)rinted from a number 
of negatives ; and some of the latter have 
bepn more successfully "touched up" than 
others. 




I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. John 
Rabone for two photographs of the Stratford 
portrait, such as arc now sold in that town as 
correct delineations of the picture. One 
represents the picture and the frame, and the 
otiier is larger, and omits the frame. Both 
show the hair frizzed up in the most peculiar 
manner, utterly unlike the curling locks of the 
painting itself. This, of course, is the result 
of injudicious alteration of the negatives. 
The eyebrows arc also lengthened, and a new 
background supplied, the lights and shadows 
altered, and many minor changes made. In 
frizzing the hair in these pictures it has lieen 
brought further forward, and the expression 
of the whole face thus altered. They were 
photographed by F. Hedford, and serve to 
show how unrelial>le photographs sometimes 
arc, and yet being the result of a mechanical 
process many jieople think they must be ac- 
curate. The likenesses of our friends tell us, 
however, that this is not true. 

VI. THE FEI.TON PORTRAIT. 

On .\ugust 9th, 1794, William Richardson, 
a iirint-scller. of Castle St., Leicester Square, 
London, informed George Steevens, the well- 
known Shakespearian editor and critic, that 
S. Felton, of Curzon Street, London, had in 
his possession an old portrait, which appeared 
to him to be similar to the Droeshout engrav- 
ing in the folio editions of Shakespeare. 
Steevens took such great interest in every- 
thing relating to the great poet, whom he 
has done so much to illustrate, that he was 
naturally very an.xious to see this portrait, and 
Mr. Richardson was allowed by Mr. Felton 
to bring it to Steevens and show it to him. 
Steevens was much struck with the resem- 
blance Ijetween the portrait and Droeshout's 
plate, and believed, with many others, that 
it was the original picture from which Droes- 
hout made his engraving. Steevens lells us 
that Droeshout "could follow the outlines of 
a face with tolerable accuracy, but usually left 
them as hard as if hewn out of a rock. "Thus, 
in the present instance, he has servilely trans- 
ferred the features of Shakespeare from the 
painting to the copper, omitting every trait of 
the iiiild and benevolent character which his 
portrait so decidedly affords." 

It appears that Mr. Felton purchased this 
portrait, on May 31st, 1792, for five guineas, 
from J. Wilson, who had a museum in King 
Street, St. James Square. In the catalogue of 
"The fourth Exhibition and Sale by private 
Contract at the European Museum, King 
Street, St. James's Square, 1 792 " appears the 
following entry: "No. 359. A curious j>or- 
trait of Shakespeare, painted in 1597." 
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If Mr. Wilson really believed that it was a 
genuine portrait of Shakespeare, painted by a 

Icon temporary of the poet's, in 1597, it was 
Very singular that he should have been willing 
ko part with it for the small sum of five 
guineas. 

After its purchase by Mr. Felton, the latter 
^desired to obtain some further information 
^■concerning its history, and applied to Mr. 
^■^'ilson for details as to where he had obtained 
H[t. In reply Mr. Wilson wrote him as fol- 
^■lows ; 



On August nth, 1794, two years after this 
letter to Mr. Felton, Mr. Wilson told 
Steevens a very different story. The latter 
says that Wilson assured him "that this por- 
trait was found between four and five years 
ago at a broker's shop in the Minories, by a 
man of fashion, whose ivame must be con- 
cealed ; that it afterwards came (attended by 
the Easicheap story, etc.) with a part of that 
gentleman's collection of paintings, to be sold 
at the European Museum, and was exhibited 
there for about three montlis, during which 
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•«To Mr. S. Felton, Drayton. Shropshire: 

" Sir,— The Head of Shakespeare was pur- 
chased out of an old house, known by the sign 
of the Boar, in EaNtcheap, London, where 
Slukesjjcare and his friends used to resort, 
andj report says, was painted by a Player of 
that time, but whose name I have not been 
able to learn. 

" I am, Sir, with great regard, 
"Your most obed't. servant, 

"J. WiLSOK. 
"Sept. II. 179a," 



time it wis seen by Lord Leicester and Lor 
Oxford, who both allowed it to be a genuine 
jiicturc of Shakespeare." 

What peculiar c|ualifications these gentle- 
men pos.scsscd which enabled them to judge of 
the gcnuiness of this portrait is not stated, but 
Steevens t-akes occasion to remark that " it is 
natural to suppo.se that the mutilated state of 
it prevented cither of their Lordshii)s frotn 
becoming its purchaser." On the contrary, 
they allowed Mr. Wilson to buy it for a mere 
song — as he must have done to enable him to 
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sell it to Mr. Felton for five guineas ! It 
would seem that if these gentlemen really be- 
lieved it to be a genuine portrait of Shake- 
speare they would not have let it be so sacri- 
ficed ; for the mutilated state of which Steevens 
speaks, consisted in its having had a portion 
of the panel of wood on which it is painted 
split off, and the picture cut down until the 
head and a portion of the rufFonly remained. 
But the entire countenance is perfect and in 
good condition. 

The portrait is painted on wood, as before 
stated, and the ground on which the colors 
have been laid is white. On the back of the 
panel there is the inscription in old-style 
writing: "Gul. Shakspear, 1597. R. B." The 
last letters were at fust supposed to be " R. 
N.," but Abraham Wivell, (prior to 1827,) 
when oiling the back of the picture to preserve 
the wood, discovered that they were really 
"R. B." Wivell at once concluded that 
they stood for Richard Burbadge, the actor, 
w^ho was Shakespeare's contemporary, and 
who is known to have had also some skill a-s 
a painter. The final "e" in "Shakspeare" 
has been lost in cutting off a portion of the 
wood on which the portrait is painted. 

The size of this panel is eleven inches high, 
and a little over eight inches wide. Steevens, 
who was a great admirer of this portrait, and 
always believed it to be a genuine likeness of 
Shakespeare, did not think that it was the 
work of Burbadge, but Wivell disagreed with 
him. Malone, Boaden, and Friswell doubt 
its authenticity as a portrait of the poet. 

The picture is well drawn and well colored. 
The expression is singularly calm and benev- 
olent, and it has been much admired. It 
resembles the Droeshout engraving more than 
any other portrait, and by many has been 
believed to be a copy of it. On the other 
hand, Steevens thought that it was the origi- 
nal of that engraving. The forehead is much 
higher than in the Droeshout, and the expres- 
sion somewhat different, but, as before stated, 
its resemblance is greater to that portrait than 
to any other. 

Felton sold this picture (which still bears 
his name) to Mr. G. Nicol for forty guineas. 
A copy was made from it by Josiah Boydell 
for Steevens about this time, whicii remained 
in the latter's possession until his death. The 
original portrait was owned for a long time by 
Mr. Nicol, and he is said to have refused 
one hundred guineas for it, which was offered 
by Lord Ellesmere. 

Subsequently it was in the possession of a 
Mr. Westmacott, asolicitor, living in London, 
who died in 1861 or 1862. On April 30th, 
1870, it was offered for sale at public auction 
in London, and was bought in at fifty guineas. 



It is not known in whose possession the pic- 
ture now is. 

In 1794, William Richardson, the print- 
seller above alluded to, issued "proposals" 
for the publication of two engraved plates of 
this portrait. These proposals are dated 
November5th, 1794, and must either have been 
published before that, or else the date on the 
engravings is incorrect, for when the latter 
api)eared they bore the date November ist, 
1794. 

13oth plates are five and three-quarter inches 
high and four and a half inches wide, exclu- 
sive of the margin. Plate i represents the 
picture as it actually is, showing how a por- 
tion of the hair and ruff have been split ofif 
with the board on which it is painted. The 
panel has also been cut off just under the ruff, 
leaving only a very small portion of the dress 
visible. In this engraving the portion of the 
hair and ruff cut off have been added in out- 
line, and the figure below the shoulders, in 
the dress shown in the Droeshout engraving, 
also added. 

Plate 2 gives the head exactly as in the for- 
mer, but the portions of the missing hair and 
ruff are added and the dress given as in 
plate No. I, but not in outline. Both plates 
are very well engraved by T. Trotter, and 
give perhaps the best representation of this 
picture that can he expected. 

Steevens, as before stated, took the greatest 
interest in the Felton portrait, and wrote the 
preface to Richardson's " Proposals" for the 
publication of these plates. When they were 
finally published he presented his friend Mr. 
Chauvel with a pair, and wrote on the bottom 
of one of them " Mr. Chauvel" and on the 
other "Mr. Chauvel. G. S. Deer. 24." 
These two engravings are in the present 
writer's collection. 

In 1796 Richardson again had this portrait 
engraved, this time by J. Godofroy. It is 
not nearly as good as Trotter's plate, and is a 
poor representation of the original. 

When Isaac Reed's edition of Shakespeare 
was published, in 1803, there was prefixed to 
it an oval-shaped engraving of this portrait by 
J. Neagle (March 31st, 1803), which is fairly 
well done, but the expression is not as soft as 
in the original. Neagle changed the stiff ruff 
somewhat to make it look more like A linen 
collar and the costume that he has added is a 
plain black gown, entirely different from the 
Droeshout engraving. 

The same year (1803) C. Warren engraved 
a smaller plate, also in an oval like the pre- 
ceding one, and evidently copied from it. It 
is not as well done, however. It is dated 
May ist, 1803, and was issued by the same 
publishers as the former (J, Johnson, etc. ). 
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John Thurston made a drawing from this 
portrait which was engraved by Charles War- 
ren (the engraver of the preceding plate), and 
published by James Wallis, July zzd, 1805. 
The head is turned the opposite way to the orig- 
inal, and the nose is very unlike the original. 

I, Thomson engraved a plate apparently 
copied from the preceding one, as it has the 
same defect in the nose, and the head is also 
reversed. It has no name of any publisher 
nor any date. 

A very curious engraving by W. T. Fry, 
published by Longman & Co., 1819, entirely 
misrepresents the original. The figure which 
the engraver has added is out of all propor- 
tion, and the face ha.s a sleepy expression. 

In 1822 Cosmo Armstrong engraved a small 
plate from this portrait in which the expres- 
sion is very different from the painting. 

In 1827 Wivell made an engraving of this 
picture for his work on the portrait of Shake- 
speare (A/I Itujuiry, etc., 8vo. London : 
1827), and had nearly completed it when it 
met with an accident which ruined the plate. 
He then employed J. Cochran to engrave 



one in its stead, which was published in the 
work referred to. It is very well done, except 
that the ruff is out of place. The very high 
forehead of the original painting is well rep- 
resented in this engraving, and the soft, mild 
expression of the eyes lapi tally rendered. It 
is surrounded by a neatly engraved border, 
and is a print sure to attract attention among 
a large collection of engravings of Shake- 
speare by its striking character. 

This plate has been copied by H. Wright 
Smith for R. Grant White's Shakespeare, Vol. 
I, published by Little, Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, in 1865. It also apijeared in White's 
Memoirs of the Life of William Shakespeare, 
i.s.sued by the same publishers in 1866. Mr. 
Smith's plate is a most beautiful engraving, 
and I liave never seen finer work ; but he has 
made the forehead lower than in Cochran's 
plate and the painting, given a more animated 
expression to the eyes, and corrected Coch- 
ran's mistake about the ruff. It has the same 
border as the latter, and is one of the finest 
engravings of a portrait of Shakespeare in ex- 
istence. 



SHAKESPEARE AS A FOREIGN LINGUIST. 



The foreign languages thai Shakespeare 
knew, so far as we are able to galher from the 
evidence of his works, were Latin. French, 
Spanish, and Italian. There are traces of 
Greek, Irish (?), and Dutch or German, but 
they are so faint that one may say that, prac- 
tically, Shakespeare knew nothing of these 
languages. His matchless creative genius as 
an artist of his own tongue contented itself 
with the supreme acquisition of English, and 
whatever it introduced from extraneous sources 
came in the way of embellishment, character- 
delineation, or suggestion. 

Of single Latin words there are eighty-one 
or two in his works, beginning with accoiit- 
modo in one of Shallow's speeches and ending 
withrwjrinZiiV. .V, 304, Lme s Labour i Lost, 
contains the majority of these or at least 
more than any other play of Shakes[>eare. 
Among them arc Latin verbs, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, adverbs, interjections, nouns, and 
prepositions. Several, like tusialorum Uus- 
tos rofulorum) and ratolorutn, are corruptions 
either of phrases or of individual words. 
Shakespeare shows a particular fondness for 
the argumentative ergo (u.sed eight times), the 
legal ;>«/r//«/f (used four times), and the enu- 
merative item (used seven times). Consider- 
ing the extent of his works and the Latinized 
taste of the age, the poet was exceedingly 
sparing of his use of scraps of Latinity. 

Of Latin phrases, sentences, and verses 
quoted by Shakespeare there are twenty-one, 
distributed among Ovid, Horace, Virgil, Ter- 
ence, Ennius (in Cicero), Seneca, the Vul- 
gate Version, B. Spagnolus Mantuanus, Hol- 
inshed, and one or two unknown authors. 
Ovid's Amores, HeroiiUs and Metamorphoses 
are quoted from, the first and last once 
each, the Heroides, twice. The two quo- 
tations from Horace kTit. IV, 2, 20, and 
Tim. I, a, z8) are taken from Epist. I, 2, 62, 
and Carm. I, 22. The two quotations from 
Virgil (II H. 6. 11, I, 24, and II H. 6. IV, 

I, 117) are taken from the ^-Eneid, I, 15, and 
VII, 446. The single quotation from Terence 
{Shr. I, i, 167) betrays a strong acquaintance 
with Tally's Grammar, and comes from Eu- 
nuch 1, 1 , 30, The Vulgate quotation ( II H. 6. 

II, I, 53) is from St. Luke, IV, 23; Me- 
dice, te ipsum. Stnucz.'^ Hippolytus, II, 671, 
furnishes the one quotation from ium ( Tit. 
IV. I, 82). 

The popular and proverbial phrases in 
ihakespeare number twenty-two, and consist 
"" '}y of such familiar expressions as hie 
148 




jiicet, memento iiiori, tit pas out nepas, per 
suum enigne, etc.; once or twice of the first 
words of hymns, sucli as non nobis and te deum. 
.Some of these are humorous misapplications, 
blunders, or distortions, like Pistol's semper 
idem, and \\\c^xz\&6\%%tx\se offend endo. 

There are some eighteen Latin phra.ses in 
the plays which seem due to the tertility 
of the poet's wit or his memory ; for they can 
be traced to no definite source. Such are 
haud credo, lege domine, /tona terra, ma/a gens, \ 
and the like. They are mostly simple phrases 
such as any cultivated man of that day might 
readily manufacture. The oft-quoted ego et\ 
rex meus is one of these. 

If Uacon had been the author of these plays, ' 
would he not have strewn them with innumer- 1 
able Latin isms? 

Teachers of French in English-speaking] 
countries recognize with a smile the readiness, 
of Shakespeare's wit in the reproduction of' 
immemorial mispronunciation, Oon gar- 
soon, la-roone ilarron), boon-iour, les ewes et 
terre, arc, we fear, no less familiar to our lec- 
ture-rooms of to-day, than they were to the 
poor devils of the Sferry Wives, As You Like 
It, and Henry V, nearly three hundred years j 
ago. 

There is enough French in Shakespeare] 
to be the subject of .seriou.s and interesting] 
study. The orthography and phonetic forms of j 
his French sentences and expressions are ex- 
tremely instnictive. Though most of it is( 
grossly and comically ungrammatical, it pre- J 
scnis valuable problems, and is singularly like 
the French .so familiar to bewilderc"d tourists 
in their maiden tramps up and down the Pa- 
risian boulevards. Who, for example, has 
not heard our fluent collegians experimenting 
with the concierge in terms strangely like 
those used by Pistol in : Comient appelle vous 
le main en Angloisi absolutely guiltless of 
elisions, as in his le angles, despairingly un- 
certain of prepositions, as in le angles, les 
appelions de Nayles ; delightfully confused] 
about copulas and conjunctions, as in : // est 
fort ban Anglots ; or innocent as an Arca- 
dian of a knowledge of the difference between 
infinitive and participle in ; il faut que ie at>-^ 
prend a parlen't Pistol's French talk is a 
masterpiece of natural and congenital incom- 
petency, and is full of vivid reminders of J 
conversation-classes, conferences, and even 
Academic shades. It is in the line of direct 
descent from Chaucer's French of Stralford- 
atte-Bow, of paternity to the French that 
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«rould drive out Greek from our college cur- 
riculums, and of the brotherhood with the 
chambermaid French that Heine's haute no- 
Hesse of the Prussian court gibble-gabbled with 
l\\t\T f>0nftes, 

Shakespeare's French preserves the archaic 
spellings, ouy, boy, ay, hony, lenvoy, la- 
ijues, vostre, esie, Angiois, doyts, vistement, 
cscoutf , foy , etc., such as we find them in the 
.^writings of Marot and Montaigne. No ac- 
iC<ntsare used, as they are not usually found 
in the French of his contemporaries over the 
Channel. The French of the plays is found 
particularly in Afeny Wit-es, L. L. L., As 
You like If, Airs Weil, H. j, H. 6. 

Next in the order of importance and fre- 
quency is Italian. Italian and Latin pro- 
per names are naturally very numerous in 
plays dealing with Roman an<l Italian life. 
Apart from these, however, there is, on 
the Italian side, a considerable use of words 
derived from the speech of the people of 
Italy. There are fourteen or fifteen of 
these imbedded in the text of the Merry 
Wives, 7he Taming of the Shrew, Tro- 
iius, AtPs Well, The Merchant, and the 
Henry plays, among them such common ex- 
pressions as via (an ' adverb of encourage- 
ment ' ), hasta, coragio, capticcio, and the like. 
Where Shakespeare picked up his Italian we 
cannot tell, except that a knowledge of it was 
exceedingly wide.spread among the courtiers 
and writers of the day, headed by the great 
Tudor sisters. The form of it as found in the 
plays is very corrupt and requires some inge- 
nuity to re-fashion and modernize. Shake- 
speare or his reporter was evidently filled 
with the idea that Italian was surprisingly like 



[..atin or French, for we find his use of that] 
tongue flavored with more than a spice ofl 
both these kindred languages. The attitude] 
of his mind towards it was the attitude of the 
inimitable Pistol, whose medley of Italian 
and French in his celebrated motto {si /or-\ 
tune me totmen'e, sperato me contented shows I 
the slip-shod ease of the day in passing from 
one form of foreign jargon to another. 

The Spanish of the plays is confined to 
a few words or phrases either introduced in 
an intentionally corrupt form, as blunders {cf. 
Pistol's lahras for labios and Sly's/<;wftfi/d/-| 
labris irtx pofos palabras), or as manufactured I 
by one of the characters (</SirToby's Castil-\ 
iano vulgo); in one case it is found, for one] 
reason or another, hopelessly corrupt {cf. thej 
puzzling Put per doleera ket perforsa. — Peri' 
cles, II, 2, 27J. 

The little Latin and less Greek attributed 
to the immortal bard are confined, in the lat- 
ter case, to the two words, misanthropos in 1 
limon, IV, 3, 53, and //<'<'//<),r as a superscrip- 
tion in Pil^r., 53, though we may lie sure 
that his wonderful dukes and misanfhroiies . 
talked Greek not less purely than the heroes ' 
of Boccaccio or the lovers in the Tales of the 
great Geoffrey. 

The single reference to Dutch is found in 
the word Ittst/gue (or lustig in A If s Well, 11,3, 
46 : and as for Irish, ihere is no trace of it, ex- 
ce|Jt in the imaginations of Malone and Bos- 
well, who, in the ijualtitie calmie cuiture me\ 
of the French prisoner (//". f, IV, 4, 4)] 
think they find an echo from an Irish song, I 
Calen O ciislure me : Little girl 0/ my heart 
forever and ever. 
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iSoM t il f vfaaterer he smt fottli as his, 
that »hea once iatrodaced to thecreatora of 
hit Cu>qr yoa cannot be iodifEerent, whatever 
ebe yoa may be. As a snake fayinalrs a 
bird, so do his iocaraatioos of erfl, thoogh 
they are toathed. His heroes and heroi nes 
are not of dazzling gold or glittering ioe. 
They are of flesh and blood, like yvoself, 
and yoci reiolve, looking in upon hts minia- 
tare vorld and out upon the actoal traeld, 
feciiiv^, as you do, that you also are capable 
of their nobiUcy of life — that yon trill be like 
fhcm. 

Even his little elfio creatures entrance as 
beantifiil personifications of ideals. 

But perhaps the true art of the king of 
dnaatisu pro%'es itself in no vay more than 
in this — the more attentively you consider his 
pieces, the more you question whether vhat 
yoa took at first to be lightly touched sketches 
are not, after all, highly finished studies. 

Ariel, in the Tempest, is a good instance 
of thu. At the first glance, a most unsub- 
stantial, transparent, inconsequential char- 
acter — as a fairy's should seem to men ; the 
more you examine it, the more worthy of 
examination it appears and the more it re- 
»ard» your attention. One wonders how 
Protpcro ever did manage to think of making 
"the pine gape" and let out this prisoned 
sprite. He is not such an one that a Duke 
of Milan would have been likely to know — 
DO dryad or naiad of classic lands. But it is 
taeleift to query how an Italian could learn 
the ways of a British brownie. It is more to 
the purpose to understand that if Ariel is 
coined out of the same metal as the fairy folk 
of Old England, passing through the mint of 
the poet's conception, that metal has come 
out many times more precious for the stamped 
imprcM of his personality. Nor is Ariel 
merely a familiar elfie taken from the gay cir- 
cle, dan<;ing up and down a flower-carpeted 
meadow on midsummer-eve. 
, IVofpero calls him his " dainty " spirit — 
Flind it M a dainty form that flits before you in 
tF' 've as you conjure him up. There 

ii ..' al»oHt him delicate as the first 

linu ul pale pink on a still May morning. 
His Hong i» volatile and airy, like himself; 
it ha* the quirk <la.sh of a humming-bird. You 
•ee the little tuft of feathers flame into the 
honeyed petals and quiver there, as he sings: 

•• Wherr (he Ixe tucks, there inck I ; 
I • cow*ilp'i bell I lie ; 
t% I coach when owk do cry." 



I^ht, qwint, and gleefal— ^ost suits the 
bright, dimple-chedEed boy he b, with spark- 
bag eyes dnt are brtmfal of boghter. 

Sane one has caDed bim a ' ' featureless 
aagel," and the aidiriqaet has gone the 
rounds. Bot is it a happy one? Surely 
Ariel is not a fiEatarrless cherub. Nay. his 
TTTT eye qxaks rohnnes ; its dark brow arches 
fndy, fior it is second nature with him to 
reoonite lovetincss. Its long lashes can 
trenOiie and press down on a starting tear, for 
he knows how to pit}*. Itself Sashes fire oat of 
its dark depths — " deep as the ocean and as 
onfiithoaaUe." There you can at least see 
force and decision combined with frankness 
and fidelity. His is an insatiable love of 
freedooD ; yet be will be true as steel to his 
master so long as he has one. Dark-brown 
hair comes tumbling in billowy waves over a 
forehead where quick, sympathetic perception 
and wonderful intelligence appear. The 
cheeks are ruddy with the flush of a health 
that makes mere being a luxury, and they 
draw to a smile about the shapely mouth— 
for shapely the lips must be, speaking musi- 
cally, as they do, whenever they open. 

'ITjis sprite is neither utisubstantial — like 
the " baseless fabric " of Prospero's vision— 
nor frail. 

Frail ? He is power itself 1 

Do we speak of speed? Can anything 
outdo this — 

" I drink the air before me and return. 
Or ere jrour pulse twice beat " ? 

Or this — 

" Before yon can say, ' Come ' and ' Go,' 
And breathe twice, and Cry ' So, so,' 
Each one, tripping on his (oe, 
\S'iU be here with mop and mow " ? 

Sometimes you rather feel him than see 
him. You see his work before you see him- 
self — just as the passing of a bird is sometimes 
known by its quick shadow on the grass. 

As for power to do — in execution of his 
master's will is he not irresistible, whether he 
raises a storm, or impri.sons confused men ; 
whether, like a Harpy, he terrifies ; whether 
his weird music leads happily, or lures into 
woful plight ; whether he frustrates treachery, 
or does only the exact behests? 



ARIEL. 



He seems to know no obstacle when he 
undertakes anything. He will outdo the 
command at times. Prospero, for instance, 
requires the sailors' presence. Not only does 
he bring thera, but does more. The boat- 
swain tells the story in phrases that smell of 
the sea : 

" The best news is, that we have safely found 
Our King and company ; the next, our ship — 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave out split — 
Is tight and yare and bravely rigg'd as when 
We first put out to sea. 

« • ♦ ♦ » 

We were dead of sleep. 
And — how we know not — all clapp'd under hatches; 
Where, but even now, with strange and several noises 
• >f roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains. 
And more diversity of sounds, all horriWe, 
We were awaked ; straightway, at liberty ; 
Where wc, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship, our master 
Capering to eye her ; on a trice, so please you, 
Even in a dream, were we divided from Ihem 
And were brought moping hither." 

Trinculo was therefore surely drunk when 
he insiniiatcd that the music arose from one 
who was the "picture of nobody." 

However, on the other hand, Ariel is no 
mere amalgam of colorless intellect and pas- 
sionless force. Glimj)ses of a moral nature 
mark him out, as some one has well said, for 
a "right Christian sort of sprite." 

How different his di.sposition from Robin 
Goodfellow's, who does mischief for the fun 
of it ! Olieron would not call I'rospero's 
familiar a " mad spirit." If he perplexes 
others, it is because he has no choice. There 
is not the same keen relish about his pranks 
as there may be seen in Puck's droll gambols. 
True, his " Thou liest " gets for that clown of 
a Trinculo a good beating ; true, he lets louse 
the dogs at the heels of the motley conspira- 
tors ; true, he " boards the King's ship " and 
flames amazement, till 

" Not a soul 
liut feels a fever of the mad and plays 
Some tricks of desperation," and "all but mariners 
Plunge in the foaming brine and quit the vessel." 

True, he confines the King's parly "in the 
lime-grove, which weather fends the cell," 
and distraction seizes even worthy Gonzalo. 
Yet there is no heartiness, no gusto, in the 
doing of it, as though it were all enjoyed. 

On the other hand, his gentle rebuff of 
Prospero, that hLs pity would lje stirred if he 
were human, exquisitely sets off the tender 
material of his heart, incapable of harboring 
revenge. 

Besides, Ariel appears a notably affection- 
ate little creature. The pretty, playful 




appeal, "Do yon love me, master? No?" 
What a kittenish begging for just one caress 
before work it is ! And how eagerly is 
thrown in the solicitous query, " Was' t well 
done?" as though approval is essential to his 
happiness, and happiness as essential to him 
as the air he breathes. 

That he panted for freedom ought not to 
have displeased his master. A poor sort of a 
creature only is content to be in slavery. Yet 
so long have Pro.spero and he been together, 
and so well do they understand each other, 
one feels Ariel will " miss" his kind master, 
when they must jurt company, scarcely less 
than he will be missed himself. 

We f;an have little sympathy with the harsh 
reprimand, " How now? Moody ?" If Pro- 
spero had thought twice lieforc speaking 
once, or if his own overpowering purpose had 
not usurped and j)laced itself upon the 
throne of his mind, he would have been 
ashamed of such quick words to the little 
attendant, who had " done him worthy 
service, told him no lies, made no mistak- 
ings, serv'd without grudge or grumblings." 

Now, what is he? 

.■\n attempt to analyze the ideals of the Tftti- 
pest'xs a difficult task, and not the least diffi- 
cult character to understand is this very one. 
One interpretation, and i>erhaps it is the cur- 
rent one, lonsiilers .\riel the personification 
of absolute will and limitless ability to execute 
that will. But can we subscribe to this? How 
could absolute will l>e held a prisoner, even by 
a Prijspcro? -And .supjjosing it possible, why 
must he set free this .Ariel before his return to 
Milan ? Would not these very qualities which 
the sprite is supposed to symbolize be prime 
requisites to successful statecraft ? 

Rather, between the lines of the fairy's 
utterances, let us read the impression the poet 
received from his study of that Nature whose 
manifestation is " the art of God " 

.\riel is the [tersonification of the s]>iril of 
life in the world of Nature, as that spirit 
speaks to human consciousness i)owerfully, 
yet lightly, airily, cheerfully, with subtlest 
sympathy for a man's best and noblest moods. 

To slightly alter and then apply words of 
Whitman— " The spirit of Nature ! What a 
subject for a poem ! Indeed, where else a 
more pregnant, more splendid one ? Where 
one more idealistic — real, more subtle, more 
sensuou.s — delicate? Answering all lands, 
all ages, peoples ; touching all senses, here, 
immediate, now — and yet so indescribably 
far off — such retrospect ! Always the same 
Nature — old, how incalculably old ! And 
yet here the same — ours yet, fresh as a rose, 
to every life, to-day — and always will be !" 

FLEM.MINO. 
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PISTOL: A SILHOUETTE. 

Sir, ancient PUiol's below, and would speak 
wUh yuu. 

Dsll. Hang him, swaKgcring nical. 

FaistAjf. Dost thou hear !* It is mine aticicm. 

It has always seemed to me that the so-called minor 
characters of Shakespeare have been overlooked by 
the zealous commentators of our poet, and among those 
scantily treated by the professional critic, " mine an- 
cient " holds a prominent place. The real or feigned 
madness of Hamlet, the trial of Shylock, the character 
of Lady Macbeth, the judgment of Lear, and Portia's 
knowledge of the civil law, have bcsn treated, dis- 
cussed, illuminated, and analysed until a cloud of con- 
fusion hangs around and overarches them; while 
" mine ancient " has only been noticed en f'anant. It 
is true that many of Pistol's speeches, and favorite 
turns of expression are used as tags on political sub- 
jects, but the uniijue character of this warrior of the 
fighting times of Henry the Fourth and Fifth, has 
been partly obscured by the gigantic propoitions of his 
neighbors. And yet it must be conceded that the cre- 
ation is so true to nature, that today — centuries after 
the original Pistol uttered his amusing rhodomoiitade — 
we are surrounded by vigorous and energetic members 
of the Pistol family. It is probably an instance of the 
survival of the fittest — or the meanest — according to 
one's standpoint. 

"Mine ancient" was evidently of gentle birth and 
breeding, and tolerably well educated, when you con- 
sider the Hcholar^hip uf his period. He is always 
throwing off a phrxse or proverb in Italian, Spanish. 
and Latin, and manifests his delicate nurture and " gen- 
tle " birth by his horror of leeks— onions — and his 
scorn for the "slave who pays.'' This very maxim of 
" base is the .slave who pays " would give him a high 
position even in modern society. 

His most characteristic trait was his gift of speech. 
Pistol was a bom declaimer and orator. His whole 
career is a series of warlike harangues; and the gist 
uf his life is not what he did, but what he said and 
how he said it. This predominating trait had very 
likely distinguished him at school, and probably his 
favorite 'quotation of 

*'&' /iirtttna me tormenta, strata me cantenta " 

was the badly remembered thesis of his valedictory. 
The boy in Henry V limned liim accurately when he 
said of Pistol : 

" He hath a killing tongue ;tnd ;i quiet kwonl." 

This is true. His real weajwn was his tongue; his 
sword — to >|uote his own happy imagery — was sim- 
ply the instrument with which he intended to open his 
oyster, the world. So that I feel quite confident that 
he was a natural orator. Notice, for instance, his 
flights of rhetoric and his original jjower of allitera- 
tion. Mark this. 

" Why then, let RricvoiK, ghistly, gaj>ing wounds 
Untwine the sifters three I Come, Atropns, 1 sxy !" 

Why, this is worthy of Swinburne or Victor Hugo! 
And again : 

" O liasc Hungmian wisht, wilt thou the «pigot 

wield?" • • •• Viper vile " * * • 
' A rouin for tlic world, and worldlinKS base ! 
I speali of Africa and golden joysl 

'5^ 



And especially the rhapsodical climax, when his heart 
is "fired" with his regal message, and, rising to the 
occasion, he cries : 

" Under which King, Bezonlan? speak or die !" 

If these be not scintillations of n-»tural oratory, 
what are they? It is true that FalstatT, after hearing 
one of Pistol's rhapsodies, indignantly exclaimed : 

" If he do nothing, but speak nothing, be sbaD be nothing here." 

But then it must be remembered that to " speftk noth- 
ing " is also an art of the orator. 

llstol's first appearance stems to occur in the Merry 
Wives; at least that is probably the safer guess. He 
is one of the followers of Sir John Falstaff, and, like 
his chief, is living upon his wits. He is young, auda- 
cious, vigorous, and witty. In fact, he is full of quips, 
and many of his repartees outshine and astonish his 
master. When Sir John boaslingly describes how the 
eyes of pretty Mrs. Page devoured him, and how her 
glance fondly hung upon and gilded his portly pcr>on, 
our hero insultingly retorts : 

" Then did (he sun on dunghill shine." 

The f.u Knight stands several of these ungenerous 
"girds" quite unconcernedly, but when ingratitude is 
added, his ire is fairly arous.-d, and then he descnltcs 
Pistol as graphicilly as Carlyle could have done hail 
he seen " mine ancient " in the flesh. 

"Your cat-.i mountain looks," roars FaUlaflT, and 
your "red lattice phrases." This is delicious, no hap- 
pier phrase was ever invented to label ihiv sort of Iwm- 
bist than "red Irittice phrases." Pistol's whole career 
may be divided into three acts; commencing in the 
Merry Wivfs of (Virii/sor, continuing in Henry II', 
and ending in J/rnrv V. His climax and fall was 
reached in the lasi-nained play. In the fighting times 
of Bolingliruke— now Henry IV — Sir John Falslaii 
liears a commission from his Majesty, and in accord* 
ance with his fealty to the King, follows the latter to 
the battle field. Pistol, whose ingratitude and quipi 
have been forgiven, is now his second officer : 

" Dost thou hear t It is mine andeiitl" 

And in pas.-9ing from the comedy to the history, we 
are struck with the change in our hero's character, and , 
how the reflex of the red light of battle appears in his 
eyes, voice, and speech. Pistol is now a soldier, and 
his tongue has gained in ferocity, even if his sword has 
become quieter and more peaceable. He is a firebrand, 
and his entrance is the signal for uproarious fun. Wit- 
ness his debut at the Boar's Head Tavern in F.a-st- 
cheap, where the Knight is enjoying his ease at his inn. 
The announcement of his name produces a panic among 
the select guests, and when he appears in person the 
row begins. 

Poor Mistress Doll knew him at sight and evidently! 
identified him as the worthy who had practiced the max* 
im, " Kase is the slave who pays." She cannot endti 
the cutpurse rascal, and hysterically shrieks at and de-l 
nounces him; and even the hostess, Dame Quickly, i»| 
so alarmed at his martial and Medusa aspect, lliat she ponl 
theticallyasks : " — feel, masters, how I shake!" "Quoit 
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him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat shilling," bawls 
Sir John, bewildered at the cackling noise. But Pis- 
tol is in his element, and he can neither be bawled nor 
bowled down. Thoroughly self-possessed amid the 
din which his presence has arotised, he draws his sword 
and declaims ; 

" Shall p2ck-horse< 
And hollow-pampered jjdcs of A^ia, 
Compare with Cssan and with Cannibals 
And Trojan Greeii* r • • « • 
Die men lilce dogs : Kin: cnwns Ul(« pitu! 
Have we nai Hiren ncre!" 

I.s not the military oratory here delicious ? We al- 
most regret that Sir John cut it short by seizing his 
rapier and driving " mine ancient " down -stairs. But 
probably the scene which displays the natural elo<)uence 
of Pistol's speech to the greatest advantage is where he 
tirings ihe glad tidings that Prince Hal is now the King 
to Sir John Folstaff. 

He commences in a low key : 

"Sw«e« Knight, thou art now one of the frealeil men of the 
rcaJm." 

He flashes out when told to speak like a man of the 
world: 

" A foutra for the world and worldlings baM," 

His voice swells out like a trumpet at FalstafTs un 
sympathetic and mocking tone, and trembling with pas- 
sion it asks : 

" Shall dunghill cur« eonfi-oai the Uellcoiuf 
And (hall good newD be baffled ! 
Then Pitiol lay thy head In Furies' lap," 

and finally reaches the climax in the ringing words; 

** t-'nder which king, BetonianT Speak or die." 

This whole scene can be specially recommended to 
the study of any young and ambitious orator! But 
where there are so many admirable points one con only 
»top to note a few of them. 

When the newly crowned King crushes hb master 
and destroys his ( Pistol '.s) vision of perennial and 
unchecked stealing, he consoles himself with his 
college thesis : 

" Si/»rtini» mt tarmtnla tjvro mt canttntm," 

and this closes the second act of his role or drama. In 
Henry V Pistol reaches the apex of his earthly for- 
tune. He has become the central figure of the famous 
group of adventurers of whom FalstalTwasthe radiating 
centre, but who is now, alas! as Dame Quickly pa- 
thetically puts it, in bed " shaked with a burning quo- 
tidian tertian." He has subdued (with histongue, no 
doubt I the hostess. Dame Quickly, who once dreaded 
him for a swaggerer, cut out of her affections his com- 
panion in rascality. Corporal Nym, married her, and i* 
now mine host Pittol o\ the house in Eastcheap. But 
neither fortune nor misfortune can abate a jot of the 
fiery fierceness or tame the glittering splendors of his 
tongue and speech, for always be is Pistol. Witness the 
following : 

BarJtifk. How now, mine hiMl Pi«to1 1 
PiH»t. DaM Tyke, cail'si (hou me boil ? 

Nov by thU hand, I «wear. 1 tcora the lerm. 

Nor ihall my Ncif keep lodgcn. 

As usual, a tornado of words arises, oaths fill the 
air, swords are drawn, the jealous Nym and the 
angry Bardolph fly to arms, and before murder com- 



mences the voice of Pistol soars above the din 

roar and cries in choice alliterative expressions : 

" The grave doth gape, and doting death li Dear, 
Therefore exhale I • • • 
O hound uf Crete, think'it tlioa my tpoiise to gel ?" 

No blood is shed, however, and the hurricane ceases 
as unexpectedly as it commenced. Then fate gives 
the first indication of coming disaster. Falstaff is very 
ill, or, as Pistol puts it, " llis heart is fratted and ci 
roborale !" And thisepisodebringsout the tenders' 
of Pistol's character. Falstaff, the leader of these ad' 
venturous youths, the Sou invant, the wit, the captain, 
whose resources for finding plunder never failed, 
the quondam friend of princes and match for the Lord 
Chief Justice himself, dies, and pays the tribute like an 
ordinary mortal. The absence of the chief is feh as an 
universal misfortune ; even Pistol's heart is touched 
with gloom. 

Quukijf. Prilhec, honey-sweet huiband, let me bring thi 

Staines. 
Piitot, No: for my manly heart doth yeani ; 
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Bardolph, t>e MitKe ; Nym, rouse thy vaulting veins; 
Boy, bnsllc thy courage up; fo " — - 
And we muit yearn therefore. 



ny vaulting veins; 
abtaff, be u dead 
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One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, and 
this is true even of Pistol. But now for the catastroplv 
— for the denouement. 

The summit of the cliff where Pistol now 
looks over an abyss, and it isonly a few stepsto the 
of that precipice, and our hero makes that short jour 
ney with his wonted confidence. Like the King in the 
Greek tragedy, he persists in opening the door and let- 
ting in the fury that will destroy him. On the battle- 
field of Agineourt, where he is plundering the wounded 
and helpless, destiny in the shapeofa Wel.shman wear- 
ing a leek in his helmet is striding toward him. Fate 
gives him another warning. In his choice oratorical 
declamatory manner, he announces to the world and 
posterity : 

*' And giddy fortune's fiirtous fickle wheeL 
That goddess t>lind. 
That sundi upon the rolling restlcas stone,— 

has run down Bardolph and his rival, Nym, and the 
former is to be hanged for stealing a pix-^" pix of little 
price." 

Pistol's tongue, as usual, is the ready conductor of tlie 
lightning from the approaching cloud, which is moving 
toward him in the contemptible form of the Welshman 
Kluellcn with a cudgel. The fatal words were soon 
out : 



' Tell him [Fluellenl I'll knock hit leek about hi* pan 
On Saint David's day I" 



And as illustrating the maxim that those whom th 
gods wish to destroy they first make mad. Pistol 
takes bread and salt to P'luellen anil bids him contempt- 
uously to eat his leek I This was the h.-iir that broke tlie 
camel's back. Fluellen, justly incensed at this scorn for 
on " honorable tradition," determines that the leek shall 
be eaten, and that Pistol shall eat it, in the broad light 
of day and in sight of the army. 

" What ?" roars Pistol, drawing his sword and postur- 
ing in his old terror-striking attitude of fury— 
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" Do«( thou thint, base Trtijan, 
~ Id up Parca's fatal web T 
Hence I I am qualmish at the smell of leek I" 



To have me fold up Parca's fatal web 



and OS the Welshman still advances, he shoals ; 
" Not for CadwoUader and an his goal* 1" 
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lien the quiet voice of the avenger replies : 

** Ifyou can mock a leek, you can cat a leek," 

And eat it you shall ; and he beats him with his cudgel, 
jid Pistol, forgetting for once his faculty of allilerahon, 
bis " red lattice phrases," his valiant oaths, and (lights 
hi rhetoric, groans with his mouth full of the hated leek: 

" Quiet thy cudgel ; thou dost *ce I cat !" 

ut he afterword adds in a melo-dramatic undertone , 
'•with his eyes rolling about like gooseberries in a 
saucer. 

" All hell shall stir for this !" 

Lnd then exit Pistol to lower levels and sharper pains, 
fjfbllowed by the ever-increasing laughter of the cen- 
Ituries. One word more. The Pistol family still sur- 
vive. They were in the late war, on both sides -, for the 
modern like the ancient Pistol is a soldier in time of 
peace and a citizen or sutler in time of war. Four or 
five centuries liave produced changes in the Pistol 
family, and externally they no more resemble " mine 
ancient " than the Pullman palace car resembles the 
c»rt or conveyance of those days, I ntemally, however, 
the likeness remains. The modern Pistol is a |)ohti- 
cian, lawyer, lecturer, and even a preacher. At the 
bar he is nuite a success. When he represents an in- 
corporated octopus, or an unusually artistic murderer, 
judge, jury, and witness are made to feel the lightning 
of his eye, the scratch of his " red lattice " phrases, 
and the eloquent prod of his forefinger. But the most 
awful phenomenon of modem times is Pistol as editor of 
a daily newspaper. Space forbids further treatment of 
this prolific subject. There is only one thing to be re- 
gretted, that the leek scene — the club and the leek — the 
denouement of the ancient — is so often omitted in the 
life of the modem Pistol. 

Henry Hooi-er. 



fCURIOSITIES OF SHAKESPEARE EDITINC;. 

It has sometimes appeared to me that a nice little 
volume of rather choice fun might be made up out of 
curious comments and explanations and paraphrases of 
words and passages in Shakespeare. These are met 
with in various shapes or characters, now of learned 
oddity or paradox, now of ingenious blundering or 
elaborate obfuscation, now of sheer oversight or stark 
paralogism. I shall not undertake to point out more 
than two or three instances. The tirst is on a word in 
Antony and CltofiUrny II, iii, in the dialogue between 
Antony and the Soothsayer : 



Now, sirrah, you do wish younelf in Egypt? 
Would I had never come from thence, nor you hither. 



Ant. 

Snath. 

Ant, If you can, your reason ? 

Seoth. 1 see It In my mi^litm, have it not in my tongue." 



Here Warburton explains motion as " the divinatory 
agitation." This, I suppose, must mean mspired fore- 
cast or presentiment. But what a strange word motion 
is to express such an idea! And the word occurs 
\- nowhere else in that sense. The old text is doubtless 
corrupt, motion l>«ing a misprint for notion, which is 
repeatedly used by the poet for mind or uHdenlanJ- 
ing. Theobald saw this clearly, and was assuredly 
right in printing notion. So that " in my notion " is 



just e(|uivalent to Hamlet's '' in my mind's eye." But 
Warburton preferred bis own learned ingenuity to 
Theobald's sagacious Common sense. 

My next instance is in the " Harvard " edition, vol. 
XX, page ^i'i, where the editor prints : 

" So shall these slaves be klnc, and thou their slave ; 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 
lliou their (air life, aikd they thy fouler, grave." 

And he explains, — " Grant is here a verb, meaning 
\<jhuryax he the death of." This is alisurd enough, 
and probably came through oversight, or perhaps from 
a lurking desire to do something out of the common 
way. Of course, the comma aftcr/>w/^r is wrong, and, 
that away, no explanation is needed. The blunder, 
however, is corrected, I see, in the latest impression, 

1883. 

The last which I shall cite, and which seems to me 
tlie funniest of the three, is by another contemporary 
editor. It is on a passage in AlCs Well that Ends 

Well, I, iu: 

" By our rewwnbranoes of days foregone. 
Such were our (aults, or then wc thought them none." 

Here, also, the old text U no doubt corrupt, though 
it may be uncertain where the corruption lies. Han- 
mer substituted though for or, and has been followed 
by some editors; others make different corrections. 
But the learned contemporary seems to be pcrfertly 
satisfied with the old text, and explains it as follows: 
" Such were otir faults — or, rather, wc thought them 
no faults then ; or, such were our faults — or what then 
we thought no faults, whatever we may call them now." 
This, surely, is almost as good as Bardolph's explan- 
ation of (iccommo<tate in the Second P.vt of A'ing 
Henry IV: HI, ii: "Accommodated; that is, when a 
man is, as they say, accommodated ; or when a man is 
— being — whereby 'a may be thought to be accommo- 
dated ; which is an excellent thing." Senex. 




MANCHEiTER, Esc, February 12th, 1884. 
To the £"a'i/or ii/" Shakespeariana : 

Dear Sir :— Your correspondent, James Grant Wil- 
son, must surely have misunderstood the burial register 
of Shakespeare's wife. Mrs. Shakespeare, who would 
be a well-known personage in the town, was buried 
two days after her death and on the same day — August 
8th, 1623 — Anna the wife of Richard James. 

No clergyman in that or any age would have reg- 
istered her interment in the way it stands if she had 
been the wife of Richard James. Close to the marble 
wall of Stratford Church is the following inscripttion 
on a brass plate over her grave : " Here lyeth interrd 
the body of Anne, wife of William Shakespeare, who 
departed this life the 6 day of Avgv 1623 being of the 
age of 67 years." This is followed by a verse in Latin 
— probably the composition of Dr. Hall, and a tribute 
to her memory by her daughter, Elizabeth Hall. 

These scrupulous Puritans would hardly have been 
guilty of representing her as the wife of William 
Shakespeare if she had died the wife of Richard Jaraes 
— who Richard James was it would puule the antiqua- 
ries to discover. Probably he was a Stratford " pea- 
sant," to use Mr. J. G. Wilson's descriptive term, which 
he applies to the Poet with about as much correctness 
as Mrs. Shakespeare can be said to have been the wife 
of Richard James. F. V. Perkins. 
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I notice that Grant White, in his new edition, does nol 
&vor his readers with a single syllable of explanation. 
Can it be that his " washerwoman " — " of headpiece 
extraordinary" — has taken this passage into her " un- 
derstanding pate"? If so, and she will condescend 
to " discuss" its meaning to the "lower messes," she 
will confer a. lasting obll|Tation and set at rest the mind 
of many a perplexed and puzzled student. Dut the 
editor not only leaves the sentence noteless: he intro- 
duces a new word, invention, in the place of " inten- 
tion." This seems to me only to make obscurity 
doubly obscure, and I am disposed to believe it is a 
typographical error. With the old text it is just pos- 
sible to get some idea of the poet's meaning {see my 
explanation, as given in the " Harvard" and Mr. Rolfe's 
editions), but as Mr. White now reads, I am utterly at 
a loss to extract any sense whatever. r)oes any reader 
of Shakespeariana know whether Mr. White means 
"invention" for a bona fidt emendation? and, if so, 
what interpretation it bears here ? 

Joseph Crosbht. 



(25.) ON SHAKESPEARE'S USE OF THE POS- 
SESSIVE. 
Amonr the minutix of Shakespearian verbal criti- 
cism there is one Utile idiom which, I am disposed to 
think, it will interest the younger readers of Shake- 
si'EARlANA to see noticed, as it is one that requires 
careful watching, a misconception of it not only creat- 
ing misunderstanding and ooscurity, but giving occa- 
rion to unnecessary alteration of the text. 1 refer to a 
peculiar usage of the possessive, to which the poet 
often ^ves a subjective, where we should now have an 
objective, construction, and vitt versa. In a majority 
of these cases the context will keep the reader on the 
nght track, but not always. Exani|iles are the best 
way of illustrating this, and so, opening the works al- 
most at random, wc read in The Tempest (V, i, 9), 
Ariel speaking to Prospero : 

" • • • all prt*onert, »ir, 
tn ihc line-grove which weather fcndt your cell ; 
They cannot budge till your rclcisc." 

"Till your release^* would ordinarily signify until 
you art relensej ; but the context plainly shows that 
Ariel means. They cannot budge until ^cm relrase them. 

Turning on to Hen'y K(I, ii, 18), where Henry is 
addressing Canterbury, he says : 

•' For (fod Jolh know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite u» to." 

Here a King is speaking to an Archbishop, and we 
would naturally take the words, "your reverence," 
•imply fur the title he gives him, like " your worship" 
or " your highness." But a much finer sense — and, 
undoubtedly, the right sense, though I do not remem- 



ber to have seen it pointed out by any commentator — 
is obtained by giving to "your" this subjective con- 
struction : Consider the weight that our rei'trtnce /or 
yoM gives to your advice. 

In Wolsey's celebrated speech in Henry V//f(m, 
ii, 368). 

" There if, betvixl that smile we would aspln: to. 
That sweet aspect of princei, and their ruin. 
More pangn and fcart than vrxn or women have,"— 

it is not the ruin of the princes that he speaks of, but 
the ruin of tlie men who fall under their wrath or dis- 
pleasure. 

In the same play (til, ii, z6o) — 

" You •col me deputy for Ireland. 
Far (rant hi* luccor, from the King, from all," etc. — 

'• his succor" means, Far from where I could give sue- 
<«r to him. 

In Richard I/I{1\, i, 25)— 

" Then bring me to their sights,**-— 

to (he sight ofthtm ; and — 

" Thii, thU .MI-SouW Day to my fearful soul 
Is the deiermined reipite of my wrong! " (V, i, iB) — 

the wrongs that I have committed. 
In Trot, anj Cres. 1 1, iii, 373) — 

" Why, then, we did our main opinion crmli," 

is the high estimation held 0/ us. 

In Hamlet {I, iii, I2z), where Laertes bids his sister<| 

" Set your emreatnettls at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley," — 

*' your entreatments" are not those of Ophelia, but the 
entreaties of her suitors to her to grant them an inter- 
view. 

In Cotiolanut (III, i, 120) — 

" They know the com was not our mnrnpensc,"— 

the meaning is. They know the com woa not given bjr 
us as a recomi>ense to them. 

Examples of this elliptical usage of the possessive | 
pronoun might easily be multiplied; but, as I before - 
remarked, the context sufficiently indicates the correct ' 
sense. Occasionally, however, there occur instances 
where it is so obscure as to cause misunderstanding, 
and I will proceed 10 notice three or four such [lassages. 
In that superb snliloquy of the King in Henry f*(lV, ■ 
i, 258), in his apostrophe to " Ceremony," he says: 



" What kind of god art thou, that <uff<!r'«t more 
Of mortal gnen tl^ 1 > 'rkhipers ? 

^Vhot nrr •T,» rr,,, (Jjy CUniingS illT 



Of mortal 

What arc thy rci ., ._ 

O ceremony, fhov. , ,»orth! 

What i> thy »oul oi :iJuiition T" 



So the last line stands in the •• Globe," with an 
yhelni pretixed to show thai it is supposed to be cor- 
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rufit, and so it stands, with the exception of spelling 
and punctuation, in the First Folio. It is one of the 
lines that have made the editors rage and the commen- 
tators imagine a vain thing. By way of curiosity I will 
tabulate the most important of the readings that have 
been made or proposed in this single line : 

What ? is thy Soulc of Odoration ? — /'. j. 

What? is thy Soule of Adoration? — F. 2. (Soul, F. 

J. F- 4.) 

What ! is thy soul of adoration ? — Rawt. 

What is tKy toll, O adoration ?— r-^^cW*^ {War- 
burton.) 

What is thy shew of adoration ? — Hanmer. 

What is thy soul, O adoration ? — "Johnson. 

What is this cuyl of adoration? — Heath. 

What is thy roul of adoration ? — Capell. 

What is the soul of adoration ? — Malont. 

What is thy soulless adoration ? — Lrttsotn. 

What is thy soul but adulation ? — Cpllier. 

What is thy source of adoration ? — Keightley. 

What is thy rule of operation ? — Bullock. 

What a waste of ingenuity is here recorded ! and 
what a spiUh of inic there has been in the long, 
scholarly notes of each conjecturer, advocating his own 
emendation ! Tlie line, as it reads in the Globe — and, 
in effect, in the Folio — is, I believe, pure Shakespeare, 
and one of the most instructive in the poet. l.et us 
analyze it, and we see that it is an example of three 
points in Shakespeare's style: (il The last word is 
lengthened into five syllables to till the metre — adora- 
ti-on. (2) It is a common idiom in Shakespeare to 
connect two nouns by "of," which are regarded as 
one, or as a noun and qualifying adjective, and in such 
cases the pronoun is placed before the whole compound 
noun, instead of, as it strictly should be, before the 
second of the two nouns, cf. — 

" Km means of death, his ob«cur« fuperal " ( //am. IV, v, aij)— 

I. t., the means of his death. 

■* What is your caxise of distemper?*' {Ham. Ill, U, 350); 
" Which might deprive your sovetrignty of reason " (Ham, I, 
iv. ?3)- 

i, e., which might take away the controlling principle 
of your reason. 

" Your reproof were wcD desenr'd of raihneu" (.4. and C, H, 
li. "•»)— 

I, t,, the reproof of your rashness would be well de- 
served. 

"My pith of bminess (M./tt ,V.. jL iv, 70): 
" My rvcrlutiDg doom of bamshmenl " ( 7, A,, III, I, 51); 

" My belter part of man " {Maib., V, vii, 18); 

" Thy ministers of chastisement" (Rich. ///, V , iU, 1 13) ; 

" This utusc of Rome " ( T. .4., I, i, 33), 

which does not mean, tAit cause as distinguished from 
o/^r causes of Rome, but, "this, the Roman cause." 

In the line in (juestion, " What is thy soul of adora- 
tion?" by this idiom — What is thy adoration's soul? 
or, which is the same thing — What is the soul of thy 
adoration ? Then (3), giving to " thy " the subjective 
or elliptical construction we are referring to : " TAy 
adoration,'* — the adoration that we give to thee ; and 
thus the sense of the line becomes clear : " What is the 
soul, the essence, the worth, of the adoration that is 
paid to thee, O ceremony ?" Need anything be simpler 
than this construction and explanation? 

Again, in that touching passage in A7«f Lrar (IV, 
vii, 26), where Cordelia is waiting with smiles and 




As it is thus commonly pointed, her speech would seem 
to be an apostrophe to Restoration personified. Bui 
an infinitely liner meaning is obtained by making it an 
address to her father, which is done by deleting tlie 
comma after " Restoration," thus making it the subject 
of " hang," and giving to " thy medicine " its subjec- 
tive construction, \\t.: The medicine to ture Ihtc ; so 
that the interpretation is : " Let restoration hang on my 
lips the medicine to heal thee, O my father!" 

The scene in Hamlet at the beginning of the Third 
Act, where Rosencrantz and Guildenstem report to the 
King and Queen their interview with the Prince, has 
been a stumbling-block to many editors from a misap- 
prehennon of this idiom : 

OHttn. Did he receive you wellf 
Ros. Must like a gentleman. 
Guit. But with much forcing of his disposition. 
Rii. Nigzardof question; but, of our demandSj most free in 
Bii reply. 

And yet, just before, we read : 

Rai. He does confess he feels himself distracted ; 

But from wliat CAUse be will by no means speak. 
Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be sounded. 
But, with a c rafiy madness, keeps aloof, 
Wheu we would bring him 00 to some confession of hit 
true state. 

As the young men could have no motive to mis- 
represent Hamlet's reception, the passage does seem to 
be corrupt, and Warburton and otherB transposed the 
words so as to read : " Most free of question ; but, of 
our demands, niggard in his reply." But let us ex- 
amine the terms a little. First, we know that .Shake- 
speare frequently uses "of" in the sense of "with 
respect to," " as regards," cf. — 

" 0/ his own body he was 111. and gave the clergy ill example** 

[Htn. f7/AlV, ii. 43): 
" That did but show thee, 0/ a fool, inconstant ** ( /f '. T., Ill, il, 

•87)- 

I. e., " as regards a fool," " in the matter of folly." 
So we have— " A valiant man of his hands," " swift 
^foot," "ready lywit," etc. 

" Niggard of question," then, may well mean — " Shy 
with regard to question or being questioned." Next, 
giving to " our" its subjective construction: " Of our 
demands " is equivalent to " concerning his dtmartds 
of us" and so the sentence — " Sparing of speech with 
respect to being questioned or examined ; but most 
free, on the other hand, regarding the questions he put 
to us of ourselves." This tallic exactly with the facts 
of the case ; it relieves the young men of the charge of 
useless prevarication ; it makes no change in the old 
text, nor any undue or unusual straining in its exegesis. 

One more illustration, and i will stopforthe present. 
In Ant. ami Cleo. (I, ii, 114), .Antony, speaking of the 
moral benelit to character and reformation of having 
our faults plainly laid before us, says : 

" O, then we bring forth weeds, 
When our quicit winds lie still ; and our ills told us 
Is as our earing." 

Not perceiving that " our quick winds" is a phrase 
that, as Holofemes would say, "is liable, congruent, 
and measurable " to the winds that quicken us. War- 
burton changed " winds" to mint/s, and this has been 
the reading of almost every edition frum his day to our 
own. But the alteration is both unnecessary and iii- 
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jarious, as it mars the metaphor thai Antony emplnys 
throughout his speech. He speaks of himself and men 
in general under the figure of land ; if this lie stagnant 
it soon becomes overgrown with a crop of idle weeds ; 
but if duly eared or plowed and stirred up by the 
brisk, searchinj; winds of spring, it becomes productive 
and fruitful ;— just so the soil of our moral nature re- 
quires the wholesomely rough breath of public opinion 
and the strictures of private friends to blow freely 
through it to shake it up and invigorate it, to cause self- 
examination, uproot lethargy and other moral weeds, 
and prepare the mental earth for producing good fruit. 
Charles Knight, one of the few editors that have ad- 
hered to the original text, has a good note here, with 
which I will conclude: 

" When, then, do we 'bring forth weeds'? In a 
heavy and moist season, when there are no • quick 
winds ' to mellow the earth, to dry up the exuberant 
mobture, to fit it for the plow. The poet knew the 
old proverb of the worth of a bushel of March dust; 
bat the winds of March, rough and unpleasant as they 
are, he knew also produced this good. The * quick 
winds,' then, are the voices which bring us true re- 
ports to put an end to our inaction. When these winds 
lie still we bring forth weeds. But the metaphor is 
carried farther; the winds have rendered the soil fit for 
the plow; but the knowledge of our own faults — ills 
—is as the plowing itself — the ■ earing.' " 

Joseph Crosby, 

Zanesviile, O., February i8th, 18S4. 



NOTINGS ON THREE PROPOSED CHANCES. 

(Pages &8-9.) 
yiba.) L. L. Lost, III, i,ji et st^. 

Mr. Crosby's interpretation of a " male" I lake to 
be the moat sensible nnd acute explanation of a Shake- 
spearian word that has appeared for some time. But 
I would somewhat object to his adoption of Mr. Brae's 
change of " thee" to " thy." The grandiose but dandi- 
fied and finikin .\rmado could not have so demeaned 
himself as to carry a wallet. Neither was he likely to 
permit his page to carry one. nor do I know of the 
slightest evidence for supposing that pages carried 
males or wallets. But such rustics a.s the clown did, 
as a rule, and as stated by Mr. Crosby, carry one. He, 
therefore, taking Armado's words both as a question 
and an incentive to commence his healing application, 
answers, as I would take it, " No salve in the male," 
showing that by " the male" he meant " ray mile," by 
looking at it and clapping or touching it. This reduces 
the errors to the common one of a reduplicated letter. 
And I would add that critics have not very unfre- 
quenlly contrived to misunderstand passages in our old 
plays through not remcralicring that these arc composi- 
tions intended to be gestured as well as spoken. Shake- 
speare in several passages shows that he wrote intend- 
ing a particular gesture to be used, as in the " ware 
pensils ho" of Rosalind and in Malvolio's " or my — 
some rich jewel." 

(26/.) K. John, ///, iv. 

There appear to me to be two strong objections against 
Mr. Kinnear's changes. They make this long speech 
of a Ciinstance, in her agonies of grief and fear, loo 
coherent, while the changes themselves are unneces- 
sarily great. To take the last first, If one must give 
coherence to the sense — I shall [ne'er], etc., supplies 
all wants, and an occasional Alexandnne is, I think, 
more allowable in Shakespeare's earlier plays than a 
broken line in the mid&t of a speech. But I sec no 
re«soD, metrical or otherwise, for making any change. 
The scansion, I take it, is : 

If thai I be true | I th'll ie« | my boy | aeain. 




" I shall see" being a foot that can be paralleled in 
any of the dramatists of that time. As to the sense, , 
the silence of all critics and commentators — including 
such sorry and ready word-changers as Becket, Z, 
Jackion and Swynfen Jervis — seems to show that their 
views are much like this of mine. After her |)laining 
and somewhat foolish utterances as to the binding up 
of her hair, she apparently, for a moment, would con- ' 
sole herself with the thought that she will at last see 
her son in heaven for evermore. But scarcely is the 
thought uttered than, catching at the beauty sense of 
the equivocal " gracious," she darts off into the deeper 
wail : " No, I shall not ; he'll be so altered as to be un- 
recognizable." Could any woman in her true senses 
suppose that her son would rise in heaven in the guise 
and appearance that he had on hi.<i worn-out death bed ? 
Could a mother of ordinary intelligence, unless unset- 
tled by passion and grief, forget that he could recog- 
nize her as well as she him ? Such a thought and such 
forgetfulness show of themselves what a weak though 
impulsive and loving Constance Shakespeare would 
depict, as well as her present agonized and therefore 
incoherent or inconse<]uent state of mind. 

{2(y(.) Hamkt, J I', vii, tt-24. 

Shakespeare was not an ultra precisian in his lan- 
guage, but, witty and wise, knew that a thought can be 
as well expressed by implication as by direct wording. 

" Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove hinuclT, 
An eye like Man," 

tell US more than double the amount of direct descrip- 
tion. So Shakespeare drew his metaphor from a matter 
of daily observation and experience and knew that to 
any archer or viewers of archers — and all were such in 
those days — the words, " loud wind," would not sug- 
gest, but imply a more than merely strong wind, 
and that of all the points whence it could blow it could 
not have blown "right aft," but contrariwise, for the rest 
of the paitsage plainly shows this. If one says that a 
gnle drove him from his northeast course he needs not 
to say that the wind wa.s not southwest nor in any point 
near it. Much as I admire many of the criticisms of 
Malone, Steevens, and the rest, they wrote in times of 
would-be extreme precision of expre.ssion and regarded 
rather the words used instead of the sense plainly in- 
tended and, I think, as plainly expressed. 

Besides the unnecessary and " improving " nature of 
the change — two characteristics of nearly all our modern 
changes of the text - I would say that, though in H. 
F. 6, " lewd" is supposed to be used in a " somewhat 
similar sense" to misleading or thwarting, we want an 
exact parallel, and I venture to think that" lewd wind," 
in the sense of a " contrary wind," cannot be found in 
any Klizabethao or other writer, and is a phrase alien 
to their ordinary and idiomatic speech. 

Br. N1CHOLSO.S. 



THREE PASSAGES COMMONLY MISINTER- 
PRETED. 

(3711 ) In Macbeth, II, i, 35, 26, we read, 

SiMhttk. If you ihill cleave 10 my coosent, when 'til. 
It shull malce honor for you. 

I fere the word consent troubles the critics, and they 
make many attempts to amend the text. But the word 
Is exactly right and even felicitous. Maclieth at the 
outset is not without ambition, but he wishes Co be 
without gnilt. He would like to be merely passive. 

" tf chance will have me kinir, why, chaooe may crowa ne, 
Wiihoui my ttir." 1, iii, 14^, 144. 
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Later on he would fain seem tbe passive recipient of 
the royal dignity, merely giving his consent. He will 
wait patiently, not catch the nearest way. Consent is 
the only word that expresses the attitude in which he 
would appeal to Banquo in view of tbe possible fultill- 
ment of the witches' prediction, 

(27*. ) /« The MerchoHt of Vtmct.X. i, 27, the 
original is, 

" And see ! my wealthy Aoilr«w docks in sand ! " 

be commentators all change i/cr/fj to Jock'i/. Need- 
tly ; for the meaning is more vivid, rSore Shake- 
spearian, to use the present tens«, thus : 

" Anil tee I my wealthy Andrew docks In sand ! " 

I. e., places itself in sand as in a dock. It hardly needs 
to be said that there are no exclamation points any- 
where used in the original, 

Ia7r.) In The Temptst, III, i, 15, we have in the first 
olio, 

" Most busy lot, when I do It." 

[n tbe second, third, and fourth folios, we find least 
in place of list. Lest and least mean here the same 
thing. What need of adopting any one of the hun- 



dred changes that have been suggested in these simp 
words? Punctuate thus : 

" Most busy, least, when I do it." 

Eicplain thus : Most busy, least busy, when I do this 
work; i.e., when I think of Miranda's love, toil is 
even restful. The line is the exact converse of Mac- 
beth's utterance in Mafieth, I, iv, 44, 

" Tl« rest U labor, which is not used for you." 

With Miielitth, repose is labor; with Ferdinand, 
labor is re{X]se, Both thoughts are beautiful. 

Homer B. Spracue. 
Boston, February 9th, 1884. 



ANSWERS. 

(28.) In the December number, p. 57, Queries (loJT 
" Groatsworth " asks for the point in the word " pea- 
cock '' in Ham., Ill, ii, 295. 

The word is " pajock," not " peacock," but seems 
to be generally taken as a dialectic form of " peacock." 
In Skeat's Etymolof^ieal Didionory it is given as a 
diminutive form of " patch " — a paltry, worthless fel- 
low, a clown. Cf—" Bullock," " hillock." 

For Shakespeare's use of "patch," x'ide Temp., Ill, 
ii, 71 ; Com Err., Ill, i, 32 ; Merck, {'en., II, v, 46; 
A/ids. AV. Dr., Ill, ii, 9, etc. 

N. S. Yarmouth. 

Nova Scotia. 
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IS BRUTUS SICKi" 

Many of Mr. John McCullough's old admirers went 
to the Chestnut Street Opera House, during the holi- 
days, to hear him play once more in Julius Cesar. 
They were all, doubtless, quite ready to admire him 
again, Still, those easiest disposed to approve him must 
have been secretly disappointed. Though his support 
was excellent, he himself failed to arouse enthusiasm. 

On his first entrance it was easy to see, barring the 
explanation he made to Cassius, that this man was not 
gamesome, that he would lack the " quick spirit that 
was in Antony," and be easily subject to the humor- 
ing of Ca.ssiu$ ; and yet, that he would bear himself 
with importance among Roman Senators, or modern 
actors, OS one used to their deference and respect, and 
by weight of his honorable intent keep his chief 
place aiiiony them as one whose mind was guileless of 
double motives, .and unsuspected of them, when other 
men for like action would be openly questioned. Such 
a man was McCullough's Brutus, and such also was 
Shakespeare's; but Shakespeare's added to the fine 
|>oints thus indicited a finer one still — one without 
which the Brutus of history, of Plutarch, and of 
Shakes|>eaTe would be shorn of his beams — that is, 
a personal quality of unwearied sincerity which welded 
together all these less potent characteristics, inspired 
his conduct with a more permanent impulse than that 
of mere enthusiasm, and showing out through life and 
in death with an individual and unmistakable light, 
convinced his enemies of his purity. 

McCullough's Brutus was too self-preoccupied, too 
much dependent on disconnected rhetorical effects, to 
give evidence of this permeating, unifying i|uality. It 
was a part admirably taken in a thousand ways, hut 
not one growing from root to fruit. 

PhII.AHEI.I'HIA. 




McCullough, thus, was Brutus in many essential 
features, yet not Brutus to the life. We might say 
further that his features were indeed the features of 
Brutus, but his voice was the voice of John McCuIlough. 

We had always, through the play, a lurking sense 
that the resemblances between Shakespeare's Urutus 
and his were secured more by half-unconscious acci- 
dent than by the self-absorbing intention of an imper- 
sonation thoroughly meant. We felt that it was often 
a certain similarity in circumstance and character, and 
not sheer force of acting, which made his Brutus seem 
very like the Brutus of the play. 

This is not pure art, that works with coalescing 
strokes, which always foresee the end — Imt this is a 
thing of mongrel realism, like that of a photograph 
"touched up," with m.iny separable touches. 

However, it is hard to be actur and artist too, and it 
b easy to be exacting. The dispirited and preoccupied 
manner of the man, penetrating every gui-se of the 
actor, returns reproachfully to the memory. It was 
singularly appropriate in the first scenes of the play, 
chough even there a matter to be found fault with, for 
the reason that it seemed more like the real thing than 
it did like acting. It was oat of place in just so much 
a| it was unxssumed. It is possible this flaw in 
manner may have been more a passing elTect of mood 
than an inherent defect in hisart. 

If the actor of Brutus was actually vexed, as he 
seemed to be and as Brutus was, " with passions of some 
difference, conceptions only proper to (himself), which 
gave some soil, perhaps, to (his) behaviours," we may 
justly give him the benefit of Brutus' own apology, 
and we need not "construe any further (his) neglect, 
than that poor Brutus, with himself at war," forgot to 
give the finer shows of his art to other men. 

Charlotte Porter. 
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[ Tie StCTttarits ef Shakespearian Sodttitf art invited to furnish the minutes of Ihrir metlings am/ wkaKver 
is of value and interest in their essays and diteussions ftrr publication in this department.'] 



A SHAKF-SfKARiAN BiLi. nK Fakk. — Al the Annual 
Dinner of the M^sachusetts Press Associalion, at the 
Revere lluuse, Boston, February 5th, rSS4,the follow- 
ing was the menu, (he i|Ui>tation$ being furnished by 
Mr. W. J. Rolfe, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society : 

MENl', 

Thou moil heaiilcotu inn '.—Richard II: V, I, 

Royal cheer, I warrant you I — /'. 0/ A,, III, vi. 



OVSTKRS ON >iHEU.. 
r naked wrctchei \—ljar. III. iv. 

Swallow them up. — Olkrllo, 111, iii. 

soor. 

Vegetable, Hare. 

I'd wiih no better ehotee.— /Vr., V, i. 

flSH. 

Hiiked Chicken Halibut. Potato Cnxiueitcs. 

A moU fre^h and delicaie ztttxwtt.— Otktllt, II, !i. 

We (hwild uke rool here where we %\\,— Henry Will: 1, li. 

RI^OVES. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce. 

Rossi Young Turkey -StutTeti with Chestnuts. 

Roau Sirloin of Beef. 

Sir Anttrno. Fttilh, I can cut a caper, 
Sif Iffy. And I (an cut the mutton to 'I. — 7*. A',, I, iii. 
My lender juvcnal \—L. /.. /.., I, il. 

O my sweet beet—/ Henry tf; 111, iii. 
ENTREe.S. 

Cream of Lettuce. 
We may pick a thousand »aladt ere wc light on such another 

herb— .I.JC.IV, ». 
Chicken Patiies. Fried Bananas. 

Incagtd birdi.— J //«-<ir-r 1/ VI. 

Deroun up all the fry il find*.— .1. H'., IV, iii. 
RELEVE. 

Orange Punch, 

Thai hu(e ipint now U cold.— .I. and (.',, IV, xv. 

iJA.MB. 

Roast Saddle of Venison. Dressed Celery. 

An tkau there, my deer?— .V. K"., V, v. 

lender, taw, and young. — Kkk. II : tl. Hi. 
SW»XTS. 

Charlotte Russe. Ice Cream. 

Wine Jelly. Water Ice. 

As tweet ai balm, a* toft a* »Xsi—A. iXHtl (.'., V, il. 
Every pari aLioui me uiilvers. — A\ and J.^ II, ir. 
rd with i;c.— T. of A.,\\ . iii. 

Cold, cold, ray (iri \—Otk., V. il. 
KRlllTS. 
Tkefruio are to ensue— ()r4., II. iii. 
TKA A.ND L(JKKEE. 
We may call it herb of grace,— //<>«.. IV v. 

iilack angel.— >Crdr, 111, vi. 
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t have tupped full. — .^faehtlk. V, y. 

If you look for ■ good speech now. you undo me, — j llrnry H' . 

epilo|;ue. 

The Sisters' Shakk.si-earr SixiETY,of Eliiabeth, 
N, J , locally known as the S. .S. S,, consists exclusively 
of ladies. The meetings are held weekly at 9.45 a. m. 
and continue for two hours. Fines are ttn(iosed for 
tardiness and absence. .\t present the Society is en- 
gaged in the study of Shakespeare's historical plays, 
special attention being paid to the study of their times 
and history. Each member is rci|uired to memorize 
and give a quotation from some play al each meeting. 

CuntJN Shakspere Society, Bristol, England, 
Jan. 36(h, 1884. — The following papers were read : 




"Some Stray Thoughts Upon L'vinl<eliiie," h'j Mr. J. 
W. Mills, B A. i "The Central'ldca of Cvmbt/ine," 
(I) by Mr. J. W. Mills, B. A., who argued' that there 
was not one to be found in the play, (z) Ity Mr. Leo 
H. (irindon, of Manchester, who maintained iliat 
Shakespeare here sets forlh the "moral beauty of 
womanhood." Mrs. C, I. Spencer read a paper on 
" Imo}»en." Mr, Mills alio had a jiaper on " The Non- 
Shakespearian Character of Part of Act V n\ Cymtfline" 
Mr. John Williams read a paper on " The Inconsist- 
encies of the Theory of the Baconian Authorship of the 
Plays." This followed a communication made by Dr. 
J. N. Langley in favor of the theory. 

L. M. Grikhths, Secretary. 

Roche-stkr Shakspeark Society.— This Society 
was organized at Rochester, New York, Dec. i8th, 
18A5, and has continued its meetings since. Kev. F. 
W. Holland, of Cambridge, Ma.ss., then pastor of the 
Unitarian Church here, was one of its prime movers 
and directors. Of the original members there are still 
residing at Rochester the following, most of whom are 
still members: Hon. James L. Angle, Justice Supreme 
Court (whose readings of Falsiafl"'s characters have 
more than a local reputation for excellencei; Mrs. J, 
L. Angle, De I.. Crittenden, Mrs, C. .M. Crillenden, 
Claude Crittenden, William B. Crittenden, James M. 
Angle, M. H. Fitz Simmons, R. H. Laming, Sol. 
Wile. One of the most active members in years past, 
Mr. William S. Lee, is in London pennanently, but his 
interest in the Club is continued by correspondence and 
transmis-iion of Shakespeariana to the Club, Mrs. Q, 
W. .Moore, formerly a favorite actress, is now one of 
the conspicuous members of the Club, and her dra- 
matic education and intellectual gifts render her read- 
ings most valuable and enjoyable. The (irst reading 
in 1884 was IVinter'i Tate. The Club meets fort- 
nightly this season. C 

Winchester College Shakspere S>ciety. — 
This Society, established in 1863, consists at present of 
twelve members from the highest division of the 
school, four masters, a limited number of honorary 
memliers, formerly in the Society, and a few literary 
gentlemen. The sessions, which last from October to 
December and January to Faster, are held on Satur- 
day eveninjjs. The greater plays are read in two 
parts, the shorter in one. There are open nights on 
two or three evenings. Papers on literary points ari»- 
Ing in the plays read are introduced on xltemate 
nights. The younger members arc trained in elocu- 
tion and in their parts. Music incidental to the plays 
is introduced and in the case of the romantic dramas 
accompaniments by artists, piano, violin or h.irti,as the 
case may be. The plays read during the half of the 
reasons 1883 to 1884 were : One night, Juhui Casar ; 
two nights, AVw.v 7''*" • ""^ night Much Ado About 
jVothing : two nights, Hamlet; one night. Tempest. 
Papers were read by ihe President on " Reading 
Aloud;" by Mr. Hardy, on "The Historical accuracy 
of King John ;" by Mr. Talbot, on " The Relation of 
Hamlet to Ophelia." 

C. Halturu Hawkins, President, 
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Montreal Shakfspfjir E CiUB.— February 4th, Mr. 
N. Riclle in the diair. The subject of the night was 
an address by Proressor Moyse, of McGill University 
upon " The Morality of Shiikespeare." The reader 
showed that it was impossible to treat this question 
from any ecclesiastical standpoint. With Shakespeare 
morality was an impulse toward mundane right-doing 
set on foot by mundane peril, which Iwing disregarded 
resulted in mundane ruin. The supernatural formed 
no essential part of Shakespeare's morality. On the 
other hand, Shakespeare does not neglect mundane 
peril by denying it or by asserting that immorality is 
worth the venture. Thus his plays are not. like the 
Restoration drama, plays of intrigue or immorality. 
The note of righteousness, which Taine had remarked 
as ever present in English literature, was prominent in 
his plays. The reader illustrated the positive side of 
his subject by Ltn't's Labour's Lost and the Mid- 
summer Xv^ht's Drtam, plays generally considered to 
be without deep meaning, but in which the essayist 
pointed out a conscious moral. 

February nth, 1884. — Chairman, Mr. A. E. Abbott. 
TTie subject of the night was Maebttk. The first 
paper was by Mr. R. \V. Boodle upon "The Character 
of Macbeth." The reader considered the tragedy of 
the play to lie in the moral ruin of Macbeth, His 
impressionable nature betrayed him to the allurements 
of the Weird Sisters, and he came to consider himself 
the favorite of destiny. Yet, like '"Rdipus, he was 
ready to light against it. Starting with a merely »^s- 
thelic horror of blood, the murder of Duncan tlirs his 



conscience into activity. Some points of similarity 
were pointed out between the play and Hawthorne's 
Trans/ormalhm . Mr. H. Abbott read an essay ujjon 
" The Character of Lady Macbeth." The view given 
of her character was a compromise between the ex- 
treme opinions of Lamb and Maginn. She was not 
a cold-blooded murderess; her motive was ambition for 
her husband ; her marriage had at first been one of 
respect, but she came to despise her lord. Lady Mac- 
beih's remorse, though without reference to an offended 
Deity, led to her death. Thus, while crime hardened 
Macbeth, it filled her with despair. 

February i8th, 1S84. — Chainnan, Mr. E. Lafieur. 
Subject, Macbfth (continued). Mr. Rielle read a 
paper upon " The Character of Banquo," treating him 
as a foil to Macbeth. Both are templed; but Banquo's 
simple nature withstands, while Marbeth's yields. At 
the beginning they are brothers-inarms ; at the end a 
deep gulf of moral repulsion is fixed between them. 
Mr. T. D. King, in a paper on" Shakespeare's Ghosts," 
considered that they were never introduced except to 
serve a special purpose. Mr. Gould gave an .lesthetic 
study of the " Porter Scene and the Knocking at tbe_ 
Gate." Believing the Porter's soliloquy to be genuii 
he justified the episode by the two laws of relief 
completeness. The comic element in Shakespea 
serves the purpose of the chonis in Greek plays. 
W. Mcl-ennan, in a paper entitled " Two Temptation 
contrasted Macbeth's temptation by the witches ■ 
Faust's temptation by Mephistopheles. 

R. W. Boodle, Sicrelary. 
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Dr. Browne is reading Hamlet two hours a week with 
a class of nine in Johns Hopkins University. 

The second and last volume of Heinrich Bulthaupt's 
Dra»ttitnrgii der Classiker treats exclusively of .Shake- 
speare. 

The new edition of the Bibliof^aphy vf the Bacon- 
Shttkesfieare Contr<nietiy which Mr. W. H. Wyman is 
to issue in\mediately, will contain upward of two- 
hundred titles, the fir<it containing only sixty-three. 

A large class in the University of Pennsylvania, un- 
der the direction of Prof. McEIroy, has read during 
the p.isl six months As You Like It^ A Comedy of 
Errors, and King Lear, The class meet twice weekly. 

Dr. E. A. Baralt delivered a course of three lectures, 
of which one was on Hamlet, at Chickering Hall, 
New York. Dr. Baralt's lectures have been well re- 
ceived in Havana, Newport, and Saratoga. 

The late Thomas R. Gould's " Ghost in Hamlet:' 
a full-faced alto relief in a sunken oval, considered by 
many critics one of the most remarkable pieces of mod- 
em sculpture, has been placed on sale at his son's stu- 
dio in the Studio Building, Boston. 

The Tragedy of Othello, the Moore [sic] 0/ Venice, 
edited by M. Paul Gerard, with a preliminary essay by 
M. Darmesteter, has recently been added to Delagrave's 
senes of Ctassitjues Anglais. It contains an interesting 
section on "Othello in France." 

Dr. Edward Engel, editor of Das Magatine fur die 
Liltratur da Jh—w. Awslandts has recently published 



at Leipzig a pamphlet entitled, Llat Franeis Btuti 
die Dramen IVilliam Shakespeare Gesehrieben I 
which he severely ridicules the theory. 

A course of lectures on English literature is m 
being delivered at the College de France, by M. Gui 
laume Guizot, the son of the famous sLitesman. 
Guiiot's subject for the present is Shakespeare 
he will take up the life and works of Byron. 

An opera on the subject of Richard III', by 
.Salvayne, has recently been produced at St. PetersbaT__ 
The libretto seems to be a free ad.-iptation of Shaki 
speare's tragedy, and the music is described as exhib 
ing great talent. It has a strong leaninj; toward 
Wagnerian school. 

Mr. I/ocke Richardson recently delivered four 
tures with recitals at the Penbody Institute, Kaltimv 
on (I) Madieth, (2) Juliiis Cesar, (3) Trthtfth .Vigk 
(4) King Lear. Mr. Richardson presented a 
densed version of each play, reciting the princip 
scenes, which he connects together by a thread of 
rative and elucidates by explanatory and critical 
marks. 

The noted Russian lawyer Spasisvitch bo-S recent] 
published in St. Petersburg a new study of HamU 
He takes an unfavorable view of Hamlet's charactfl 
finding fault not only with the predominance of rcfle 
ive over active force, but pointing also to his want 
any firm principles and convictions — a defect whid 
from the very nature of his disposition he is unable ( 
remedy. The essay is remarkable both for its orig ' 
ity and power of psychological analysis. 
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THE NATIONALITIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 



It is striking to find when we run over the 
suhjerts of Sh.ikespeare's plays that there is 
only one comedy, The Merry Wwes of Wind- 
sor, whose scene lies in contem|)orary Eng- 
land. The events of all the other plays are 
supposed to happen either in former ages or 
in remote countries or in both. 

But a di.stinction is to be drawn T)etwecn 
those < ountries, such as Rome, Greece,* and 
eKl>ecially modern Italy, which really had 
made ajt impression on Shakespeare's mind, 
and whose local color goes for something, if 
not in the miin construction at least in the 
details of the play ; and those which are but 
convenient and euphonious names for imagin- 

[ ary lands, where the poet's fancy may take 
freer range. .Such are Sicilia, Bohemia, with 
its famous seaport, Vienna in Measure/or 
Mnrsure, Illyria in the Winter's Tale, the 
forest of As You Like It, and the enchanted 
island of the Tempest. 

It might seem a natural inference from this 
univcr^i jirefcrencc of foreign countries that 
Ihe diversities of national character would 
form an important and characteristic feature 
of the Shakesfjcarian drama. But it needs a 
very .>light acquaintance with .Shakespeare to 
dni«.over that this is not the case. As the 
scenes of his dramas are ideal, so also arc his 
pentonages. Their nationality does not, as a 
rnle, strike us. Falstaff and his companions 
are English and of the poet's own day. But 
when do we think of their being English 
rather than Bohemian or Illyrian? The 
shepherds and sh^jlierde.sses of the Winter's 
Tale, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew in Twe/fih 
Nij;ht, are just as near to us. Shakespeare 
*ra> jirobably never beyond the four seas of 

[Britain, and his visit even to Scotland is a 
Toblematical, though possible, inference 
10 entry in the records of the burgh of 
icen. He had no immediate acquaint- 



ance with any form of character but that of 
the Englishmen of his own day. 

His notions of foreign society are gathered 
from Montaigtu (the only book we know to 
have belonged to Shakespeare) or Ihe novels 
of Cinthio and Bandello ; his notions of 
ancient life from schoolboy recollections, 
floating talk, and North's Plutarch. He 
probably knew something of Latin, certainly 
nothing of Greek. Scott is a curious parallel ; 
he was evidently familiar with French, of 
which he constantly introduces sentences 
and even once a whole scene ; whether he 
pos5es.sed any Italian beyond a few phrases 
may remain more doubtful. He paints 
human nature, not as it ap|>cars in any par- 
ticular country, but in the true ideal manner ; 
giving not the minutely, but the typically, 
true ; not the photogra[ihic letter, but the 
scoi)e and spirit, of himian action and human 
life. 

Hence his choice of distant and imfamih'ar 
scenes as a background to his figures. 

The names are something; they arc points 
of attachment to the firm earth of reality and 
add something to the definitcness of that 
material instnmientby which art must always 
express itself; but the real imf>ortancc of 
Verona or Athens to the i>oct is thai it yiehls 
just that distance which " lends enchantment 
to the view ; " that remoteness which gives 
to a good picture the bloom of unity and 
perfect composition ; which transforms the 
unpoctical details of to-day into the glorified 
ideal that is independent of place or time. 
Still, though in a minor and subordinate 
degree, there is a good deal about national 
character in Shakespe;ue, and this we now 
propose to consider, beginning, a.s is natural, 
with the poet's own country. 

When Shakespeare says anything about the 
English character, it is generally in the way 



♦ In Afidsummtr Xighl's Dream, Timott of Alhrnt, antl Troilut ami Cressida. 
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of half-serious satire. His countrj-men's 
want of pliancy, their awkward manners, 
their love of novelty and idle curiosity, their 
never being able to make enough of a good 
thing, their moodiness, melancholy, and 
supposed madness, are none of them spared. 

" Ajr, marry, why was he sent into England ?" 

" Why, because he was mad : he shall recover his 
wits there ; or, if he do not, it's no great matter there." 

"Why?" 

" 'Twill not be seen in him ; there the men are as 
road as he." 

" Were I in England now Cas once I was) and had 
but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would 
give a piece of silver; there would this monster make 
a man ; any strange beast there makes a man : when 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to see a dead Indian." 

< 
" What say you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
Baron of England." 

" You know I say nothing to him, for he understands 
not me, nor I him : he hath neither Latin, French, nor 
Italian ; and you will come into the court and swear 
that I have a poor pennyworth in the English. He is 
a proper man's picture. But, alas * who can converse 
with a dumb show ? How oddly he is suited ! I think 
he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 
France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour 
everywhere." 

There is one great exception to these good- 
natured sarcasms. In the camp of Henry V 
in France are assembled men of several differ- 
ent nationalities, and it is obviously one part 
of Shakespeare's plan to contrast these. The 
three English .soldiers whom he introduces 
discoursing at some length are drawn with a 
loving and discriminating hand. They are 
brave, as becomes " good yeomen, whose 
limbs were made in England," but fully alive 
to the black side of things, which they ex- 
pose with merciless perspicacity; depressed by 
the thought of to-morrow's battle, but only 
the more dangerous on that account ; rever- 
encing rank, but undismayed by the royal 
person ; very sensible to merit in their King 
and officers, but setting no bounds to their 
criticism ; cool and reasonable even in the 
full current of their fault-finding, and admir- 
able proficients in the national art of gnim- 
bling. The Frenchmen are made to bear wit- 
ness to some of these qualities : 

" That island of England breeds very valiant crea- 
tures ; their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage, arid 
the men do sympathize with the mastiffs in robustious 
and rough coming on, leaving their wits with their 
wives; and then, give them great meals of beef, and 
iron and steel, and they will eat like wolves and fight 
like devils." 

The Scotchman and the Irishman in the 
", though but slight sketches, are both 



characteristic. Captain Jamy is determined 
and cool ; a little pedantic, and dearly loves 
an argument about " first principles:" 

• • * * "A marvelous, valorous gentleman, 
and of great expedition and knowledge in the ancient 
wars, upon my particular knowledge of his directions." 

But Captain Macmorris : 

"Of my nation ? What ish my nation ? What ish my 
nation ? Who talks of my nation ish a villian, and a 
knave, and a rascal." 

This Style of oratory has not been wholly 
unknown in subsequent times. Macmorris 
is hot and impetuous, and very ill-pleased with 
everybody's work but his own ; and though 
Gower calls him " a very valiant gentleman, 
i' faith," we cannot help having extremely 
little confidence in him. Shakespeare lived 
in an age when Ireland was no favorite with 
his countrymen generally. " I was never so 
be-rhymed since Pythagoras' time, that I was 
an Irish rat, which I can hardly remember ; " 
"the howling of Irish wolves against the 
moon ; " " like a kerne of Ireland ; " " the 
uncivil kernes of Ireland are in arms." Such 
phrases seem to indicate a general pre- 
judice. 

Scotland is spoken of much more respect- 
fully, not without twits at the supposed pov- 
erty of the nation. " That very valiant and 
approved Scot;" "the noble Scot, Lord 
Douglas;" " Where's Scotland ?" "I found it 
by the barrenness, hard in the palm of the 
hand." " What think you of the Scottish 
Lord, his neighbour?" "That he hath a 
neighborly charity in him ; for he borrowed 
a box of the year of the Englishman, and 
swore he would pay him again when he was 
able." This is the bitterest allusion to this 
country in Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare seems to have a kindness for the 
Welsh character. Twice he has drawn a Welsh- 
man at full length, and both times produced a 
universal favorite. Who does not like Sir 
Hugh, with his hot temper, his pedantry, his 
amusing mistakes, his finger in every man's 
pie, his desperate valor in the field, his readi- 
ness to help in any fun that is going (" I will 
be like a jack-an-apes also, to burn the knight 
with my taber"), his kind heart, and his in- 
exhaustible good nature? " Let us command 
to know that of your mouth or of your lips ; 
for divers philosophers hold that the lips is 
parcel of the mouth." "It is ^', qu<u, 
quod ; if you forget your quies, quaes, and 
your quods, you must l)e preeches." Fluel- 
len has the same general qualities, modified 
by his profession. He is a man of courage 
and honor, and an excellent soldier ; but he 
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has an exquisite hot temper, which is espe- 
cially intolerant of any sort of pretender; he 
is not fond of being corrected, but loves 
dearly lo lay down the law ; he b very proud 
of his birth and of his nation, and of the fact 
that the King is in a sense his countryman, 
by having been born at Monmouth ; he is a 
terrible jiedant in matters of war, and meas- 
ures everything by book-knowledge and an- 
cient example. "Look you, the mines is 
not according to the disciplines of the war : 
the concavities of it is not sufficient." — '" He 
(Macroorris) is an ass as in the world ; I will 
verify as much in his jieard ; he has no more 
directions in the true disciplines of the wars, 
look you, of the Roman disciplines, than is 
a puppy-dog." Yet he is not too learned ; a 
soldier is better accommodated than with a 
too exact memory; and "it is out of his 
prainswhat is the name of the other river; 
but 'tis all one, 'tis alike as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is salmons in l>oth," 
Nor are his cumbrous disijuisilions confined 
to such matters; he likes to hold forth 
learnedly upon any subject : 

" By your patience, ancient Pistol. Fortune is 
painteil pliml, with a muffler afore her eyes, to signify 
to you that Fortune is pliiid; and she is palmed aJ&o 
with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the moral of 
it, that she U turning;, an inconstant .ind niulithility, and 
variation ; and her foot, look you. is lixeil upon a 
(pherical stone, which rolls, ami rulls, and rolls ; — la 
[ good truth, the poet makes a most excellent description 
of It : Fortune in an excellent model." 

And all this time he is keeping Pistol from 
saying what he wants. To prevent all mis- 
takes as to his character, King Harry is made 
to sum it up in two familiar lines — "Though 
it .ip|M;ars a little out of fashion, there is 
much care and valor in this Welshman." 
The curious reader may draw a parallel with 
Sir Uugald Cilgetty and the Haron of Rrad- 
wardine, and tompute how much of the lat- 
' tcr portrait is derived from the older. 

A like national prtjudice to that we have 
mentioned against the Irish appears in the case 
of the Fren< h. The whole s< ene in Henry V 
(HI, vii), which is too long to quote, gives 
the light in which Shakespeare generally 
shows the French. He makes them vain, 
thoughtless, flippant, i)eri)etually bragging, 
but by no means distinguished for actual 
achievements. 

" How say you by the French lord, Moncier Le 
Bon?" 

"God made him, and therefore let him paw for a 
man. In truth, I know it is a sin to lie n mocker, liut 
he? Why. he hath a horse lielter than the Neapoli- 
tan** ; a better bad habit of fniwninj; tlian the Count 
Pataline ; he it every man in no man ; if n throstle 
ang. be falls straight a capcnnjj; he v»ill fence with 



his own shadow ; if I should marry him I should marry 
twenty husbands; if he would despise nie, I would 
fui^ive him ; for if he loved me to madness I sha 
never re(|uite him." 

"In France, among a fickle, wavering n 
tion;" "a foul revolt of French inco 
stancy ; " "the confident and over-Iusti 
French;" "done like a Frenchman; tun 
and turn ! " Yet how little store Shakesi>e; 
really sets by sue h caricatures appears fro 
those plays whose scene is laid in France] 
Love's Labor's Lost, AlF s Well that E 
Well, and. As You Like It, which are qu 
free from these arrimonious sallies, D 
Caius in the Merry Wives is a much mo: 
good-natured portrait. The flighliness ant 
vivacity which we are accustomed to assoc 
ate with the idea of a Frenchman are excel 
Icntly hit olT in the irascible doctor. Hi 
comes skipping in : 

" Vat is you sing ? I do not like dcse toys ; pn _ 
you, go and vetch me in my closet un hoitier vertlA 
l>ox. a green-a box ; do intend vat I ^pcak ? a greens 
box?" 

" You are John Rugby, and you are Jack Rugby ; 
come, take-a your rapier, and come after my heel to (' ~ 
court ?" 

Germany and Denmark come in for son 

sarcasms about melancholy and heavy drink- 
ing. Every one remembers the lines: 

" .^nd to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour'd in the breacli than the observance}] 
This heavy-headed revel, cast and west, 
Makes usiraduc'd, and lajc'd of other nations; 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phroM j 
Soil our addition." 

" The county palatine doth nothing but frown ; 
who should -ay, .\nd you will not have mc, ch<x>s« i 

" He hears merry tales, and 5mdes not. I fear ^ 
will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows oU 
being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth." 

"Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray Ihce set 
deep glass of Rhenish wine ou the Cuntrary casket ; 
if the devil l^c within nnd that temptation without, 
know he will choose it." 

Germany is but seldom mentioned 
Shakespeare; but Italy fills a very prominea 
place, and had evidently a strong hold upo^ 
his imagination. 

Six plays have scenes laid there, not tour 
ing the Wjrtter's Tale and the Tempe 
Verona, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Messit 
are all actual scenes of plays. We must 
member the literary position of Italy at tlii 
time. It was in Italy that the revival 
letters h.td liegun and h.id been most vigol 
ously conducted. The literature of Franc 



if we except Charron and Montaigne, had 
produced little or nothing of first-rate 
excellence ; and that of England, although 
in its bloom, had no prestige of antiquity. 
Italy could boast Dante, Boiardo, Tasso, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, Boccaccio, to say nothing of 
the minor writers whose translated stones 
found such favor in England. Even at a 
much later date, it is to Italy that Milton 
travel.s, as to the fountain-head of all things 
literary. It is Italian that he studied, not 
French or German or even Spanish, and in 
Italian that he occasionally writes sonnets. 
Such considerations may help us to under- 
stand why Italy should hold so foremost a 
place in the public opinions of the Eliza- 
bethan period. But with all this inclination to 
Italy, Shakespeare touches tittle on Italian 
character ; when he does, he makes it cruel, 
jealous, dark, and saturnine, and given to 
plots and poisonings. It is very noticeable 
that his two worst villians, lago and lachimo, 
are ix>th Italians. People of other nations 
commit all sorts of villaniesin his plays; but 
they do not lay deliberate plots against unof- 
fending i-iersons. Shylock also, though a 
Jew, is an Italian Jew; and the excess of 
passion, which is so characteristic of Othello 
and of Rumeo and Juliet, seems to us not for- 
tuitously exhibited upon an Italian scene : 

•■ Tut ! a toy ! 
An old Italian fox is not so kind, my boy." 

•• Wliat false Italian. 
(M poisonous longued as handled) hath prevailed 
on thy too ready -hearing ? " 

" Mine Italian brain 
Con in your duller Britain operate 
Mast vilely." 

" Ay, 50 thou dost, 
Italian flend !" 

" That drug-Uamncd Italy hath out-crafted him," 

Greece has left no direct impress uj>on 
Shakespeare's mind. His notion of it is a 
faint reflection, derived through a Roman 
medium, and that too the later times of Rome, 
the time of the Grctcultis eiuricns, when the 
haughty Roman looked upon the Greeks as a 
nation of slaves, adventurers, tools, and 
l>ad characters generally. This seems to be 
the drift of Troilus and Cressida, in all re- 
spects the most enigmatical of Shakesjjeare's 
pieces. In limon of Athem and the Mid- 
tummer Night's Drram, although the scene 
be laid in Greece, it might nearly as well be 
laid anywhere else. In Othello there is a 
curious allusion to the proverbial ^Tti^ua of 
the Laccdjemonians: 

"O Spartan dog! 
More fell than tngulsli, hunger, or the »ea." 



But the Roman historv- and the Roman 
character evidently powerfiUly influenced his 
imagination. He has given three plays to 
Roman themes: C^riflanus, Julius dtsar, 
and Antony and CUopatra. The lofty and 
commanding genius of the Romans, and their 
undaunted deaths, when death was better than 
life, he had really conceived as national char- 
acteristics. Bassanio says of Antonio that he is 

" The dearest friend to me, the kindest man. 
The best condition'd and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honor more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy." 

" 1^1*5 present him to the deities like a Roman con- 
queror." 

" Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? " 

" I will imitate the honourable Romans in brevity." 

" Arc yet two Romans living such as these ? 
Tho' last of all the Romaas, fare thee well 1 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow." 

" This was the noblest Roman of them all." 

" I lived the greatest prince o' the world, 
The nol'lest : and do not basely die, 
Nor cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman, — a Roman, by a Ronuw 
Valiantly vanquiihed." 

"We'll bury him; and then, what's brave, what's 

noble, 
Let's do it af^er the high Roman fashion. 
And make death proud to take us," 

" Sufticeth 
A Roman with a Roman's heart can suffer." 

" Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous." 

" I am more an antique Roman than a Dane ; 
Here's yet some liquor left." 

" Rome, thou ho-si lost the breed of noble bloods ! " 

" In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
.\ liule ere the mightiest Julius fell." 

Cum multis aliis. Surely this perpetual 
harping on the greatness of Rome points not 
only to much conning of North's Plutarch, 
but to the grammar-school education which, 
as Mr. Knight well points out, we can scarcely 
imagine Shakespeare not to have received. 

VVe have now briefly reviewed the allusions 
of Shakespeare to national character in an- 
cient and modern countries. It will be seen 
how slight they are and how little weight the 
poet lays upon them ; it will also be seen how 
they coincide with popular prejudices. Ap- 
parently Shakespeare has simply availed him- 
self of these feelings to jioint his lines with an 
occasional sarcasm at the expense of a foreign 
country, or now and then at that of his own. 
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VII. THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE BUST. 

There formerly stood in Portugal Street, 
on the south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, an old red brick building, whi<h 
was originally called the Duke's Theatre, It 
was so named after James, Duke of York, 
the brother of Charles II, and wasererled in 
1662 for Sir William D'.Vvenant's company. 

D'Avenant, who was born in 1606, was the 
son of a tavern keeper at Oxford, at whose 
inn (the " Crown ") Shakespeare is said to 
have been in the habit of stopping when 
going to and fro between Stratford and l.on- 
<lon. The story which makes D'Avenant the 
natural son of the great poet need not be 
alluded to here. Certain it is, however, that 
he always had a great admiration for Shake- 
speare and his works, and it is related of him 
that he composed an ode on the poet's death 
when only ten years old. His first dramatic 
production is dated 1629, and when Ben 
Jonson died, in 1637, he was appointed Poet 
laureate. Later, during the Civil War, he 



was accused of being concerned in in- 
trigues, and im])risoned in the Tower of 
London. He succeeded in escaping to 
France, however, and returned to England, 
where he did such good service for the Roy-^ 
alist cause that King Charles made him 
knight. D'Avenant was again thrown intoj 
prison by his enemies, and, after remainingl 
in the Tower for two years more, he was] 
finally released at the request of Milton. Ht 
then established his theatre, which, as Iwfore 
stated, was named the Duke's Theatre. Here 
he produced many of Shakespeare's plays, I 
but his love for his reputed father's immortal 
works did not prevent him from making 
many injudicious changes and alterations in 
them. One of the Ix-st known of these is his 
version of Macbeth, published in 1674. The 
title-page reads thus : " Macbeth, a Tragjcdy. 
With all the alterations, amendments, addi- 
tions, and new songs. As it's now acted at 
the Duke's Theatre. Ix)ndon, Printed for P.j 
Chetwin, and are to be sold by most book- 
sellers, 1674." 
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In 1737 the Duke's Theatre ceased to be 
occupied for theatrical performances. It was 
afterwards altered into a china warehouse for 
Spode and Copeland — names that will ever 
be dear to the lover of old china. In 1S45 
the warehouse was pulled down to make addi- 
tional room for an enlargement of the mus- 
eum of the College of Surgeons. While the 
building was being demolished much of the 
plan and shape of the former theatre was laid 
bare. When the workmen were knocking 
down a portion of one of the walls, on one 
side of an arched door, they noticed, among 
the bricks and mortar that had fallen, broken 
pieces of a terra-cotta bust. Calling the 
Curator of the museum of the College of 
Surgeons adjoining, they pointed out to him 
these remains of the broken bust. Mr. Wil- 
liam Clift, F. S. A., who was then Curator, 
and his son-in-law. Professor Owen, collected 
the pieces, and putting them together, tliey 
at once saw the bust represented an actor. 
Who it was they were not certain, but they 
finally concluded that it was intended for Ben 
Jonson. Having found a bust on one side of 
the door, they thought there might be another 
companion bust on the other side. They 
therefore directed the workmen to use great 
care in taking down the wall that was still 
standing. Here, behind the bricks, a terra- 
cotta bust, which was at once recognized as 
that of Shakespeare, was found. It was in a 
perfect state of preservation, and after it had 
been carefully cleaned it was in some manner 
obtained by Mr. Clift. It is very strange 
that the College of Surgeons did not claim 
so valuable and interesting a memorial as 
their own jjroperty. Perhaps, however, it 
was not then thought to be of much value. 

The position in which it was found, bricked 
uj> iK'hind a wall that had evidently been 
erected in converting the old Duke'.s Theatre 
into the china warehouse, gives the bust every 
right to be regarded as a work of the time of 
Charles I or a few years later, but there is no 
mark on it to indicate the date when it was 
made, and nothing is known of its sculptor. 

On the death of Mr. Clift the bust passed 
to hisson-in-law. Professor Owen, afterwards 
connected with the British Museum. He 
kept it in his pos.session for several years, 
and then sold it, for three hundred guineas, 
to the Huke of Devonshire. (It will be re- 
memliered that the Earl of Ellesmere only 
pai«l three hundred and fifty-five guineas 
for the celebrated Chandos pcjrtrait of Shake- 
speare, when he bought it at the sale of the 
Duke of Buckingham's effects in 1848.) 

The Duke of Devonshire hatl two casts 
m.idc from it, one of whi< h he presented to 
Sir Joseph Paxlon, of Crystal Palace fame. 



In 1864 this cast was at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, and it is believed to be still there. 
The original bust was presented to the 
Carrick Club, King Street, London, in 1855, 
by the Duke of Devonshire, accompanied by 
the following letter : 

" Brighton, 8th Dec, 1855. 
"Sir:— 

"I have for some lime wished to pay a 
visit to the Garrick Club, and to ask you to 
show me that most interesting collection 
which belongs to it ; but having again left 
London for some time, another delay is 
caused, and I must write to you to say tliat 
there is in my jxissession a very interesting 
bust of Shakespeare, which I wisih to present 
to the Club as a token of good-will, and also 
of regret that the state of my health has 
hitherto obliged me to appear so renaiss as a 
president. 

" The bust, which is in terra cotta, was in 
the possession of ftofessor Owen, of the 
College of Surgeons, from whom I purchased 
it. It was discovered in pulling down the 
old Duke's Theatre, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
where it was placed under one of the stage- 
doors, the bust of Ben Jonson (accidentally 
destroyed by the workmen) occupying a cor- 
responding place over the other door, Shake- 
speare having been rescued by the timely 
interposition of Mr. Clift (.Professor Owen's 
father-in-law). The bust became his prop- 
erty, and was given by him to Professor 
Owen, 

" It is my wish to know at what time it 
will be convenient for the bust to be received ; 
and Sir Joseph Paxton, in whose possession 
the bust now is, at Sydenh.im, will forward it 
at any time it should be sent. 

"I have the honor to be, sir, 

" Your obedient, humble servant, 

"DEVONSHIkE. 

"J. B.\RNES, Esq., Secretary of the Garrick 
Chibr 

.\t the first glance at the bust one would 
suppose that its features were copied after the 
Chandos portrait, but a longer ins|>cction 
shows that it has a much nobler aspect and 
more clo.sely resembles the Death Mask. 
There are no ear-rings in the ears, as there 
are in the Chandos, but the beard nn the 
bust is very mucli like that in the painting, 
except that the moustache of the bust is 
drooping, instead of turned up as in the 
Chandos. The forehead is high and noble ; 
the hair profuse and curling, like the Chandos. 
The eyes are fine and well sculptured, the 
nose sharp and delicately chiselled, but while 
there is none of the sad expression so pain* 
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ftilly well rendered In the Death Mask, and 
the face is not as broad as the latter, still 
thcrt' is a resemblance to it. 

The costume is very graceful, and while 
the elaborate lace collar is evidently of the 
time of Charles I, the cloak thrown over one 
shoulder gives the whole fi^rc somewhat of a 
theatrical appearance. 

Its merits as a work of art are quite good, 
and compared with the Stratford bust it is 
mucli superior. 'I'here is an intellecHial ex- 
pression alx>ut the face that makes one wish 
this was a well authenticated likeness of the 
great poet. 



As to the date of its production nothing 
certain is known, but it was probably made 
in the time of Charles I or his successor. 
D'Avenant would not probably have |j<rmit* 
ted a bust of Shakcs{)eare to ornament his 
theatre which was utterly unlike the lK>ei, 
whom he claimed as a father, if tradition 1>< 
true. It will further be rcmcmlKTed thatlh< 
Chandos portrait was also said to have iKcr 
in D'Avenant's possession. 

This bust still remains in the possession of 
the c;arri< k Club, and is one of its most in-j 
teresting relics. 
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FHE art of literary critic ism has to do very 
much with the person and character of the 
critic and with the position that he occupies 
relative to the subject under review. It is 
afi'ected.as literature itself, by what Mr. Taine 
has been pleased to call the milieu — the 
medium or surrounding. English literature 
as A b<xJy of written mental product is one 
thing on native soil ; it is <)uite another 
.icross the Channel. Continental criticism 
of English authors, as well as that of our 
English speech and manners, is a unii[ue 
thing. Affected in its tone, partly by a new 
standpoint of observation, partly by inherent 
tlifference of national character, and partly 
by foreign prejmlice, it constitutes a special 
s( hool of criticism well worth the careful 
study of the English s( holar. In no depart- 
ment of English literary work has such for- 
eign criticism been more abundant and more 
typical than in that of dramatic verse, espe- 
cially as exhibited in the plays of Shakesi)earc. 
In the present p.-iper we shall confine our- 
selves to that sjwcial criticism of the Shake- 
spearian drama which we find in France, 
reserving for a future discussion the study of 
this same principle as histori< ally developed 
in Germany. 

I. — Attitude of French Criticism. 

Guizot,in his work faXxW^Shakffprare and 
ffis Times, l>egins with a remark.able state- 
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ment, giving us at once the historical cjrtj 
of French t:riticism of Shakespcire and ll 
unfriendly character of it. He s.iys; 

" Voltaire was the first person in Franr« 
who spoke of Shakcs]ieare's genius, and, al- 
though he spoke of him merely as a barbarian, 
genius, the French public were of opinion 
that Voltaire had said too much in his favorj 
Indeed, they thought it nothing less than 
profanation to apply the words genius and 
glory to dramas which they considereil 
crude as they were coarse." 

Guixot writes this as late as the middle of 
the present century, while Voltaire himsell 
and the French public so thought and spjke 
of Shakespeare only so far back as the middle 
of the last century. He calls him "a mounte- 
bank," "a downright ni.adman," "one whc 
has very fine conceits.'" In his critical prefaij 
to^f-w/Vdw/j he mingles pretended complii 
with destructive criticism as follows: " A[)pa 
renlly, nature look delight in as.sembling 
the one hcail of Shakcs])eare all that can 1> 
imagined of the truly strong and great, 
together with all which coarseness < an pos- 
sess of the lowest of the low and of the uttcrlj 
detestable." 

Such was \'oUaire*5 reiterated judgment at 
the time when he professed to be, and wasao 
knowledgcd to lie, the leading exponent of thej 
literary mind of France. Such was the critical 
opinion of his schcjol and of his age. 
Harpe, who for more lluui a c]uarter of a cer 
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pCv^n and the North European tnind, l>etwcen 
the Norman and the Teuton, which make it im- 
possible accurately to render the thought and 
life of the one into the thought and life of the 
other. iMadame de Stael in her L'Allfma^ne 
devotes a chapter to the question why the 
French cannot render justice to the literature 
of Germany. She might have started a simi- 
lar que.stion as to English literature and 
answered it after a similar manner, as she goes 
on to state the radical difTerences in national 
<haracter and civilization back of all external 
expression. 

From the topic thus briefly outlined we 
note: 

(<i) That much of the want of appreciation 
»f Shakespeare which we find existing in 
'England up to the opening of the Augustan 
age was due to French influence upon Eng- 
lish thought and criticism. Morley> in his 
English Writers, frequently alludes to this, 
and the statement might be confirmed by a 
large collection of historical facts. The Eng- 
lish jteople, between Elizabeth and Queen 
Anne, are hereby relieved of much of that 
odium so often charged upon them as to 
their attitude toward their greatest author. 
They were not really them.selves, but under 
French fascination. We are told that Shake- 
sjjeare was not greatly honored by his imme- 
diate successors; that the productionsof many 
of his dramatic colleagues were preferred to 
his own ; that such plays as Othello, Macbeth, 
and Hamlet were pronounced inferior and in 
violation of nature and reason ; that a half 
century after his death Dryden spoke of his 
idiom " as a little out of use;" that in many 
collections of the poets hi.s name was omitted, 
and that even I'ope, the literary lord of his 
time, found it venturesome to indorse his 
works. All this is true, but we have a large 
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part of its explanation in the fact that French 
criticism was ruling in England, and Pop 
himself was a disciple of the school of Boi^ 
leau. To speak in plain English, Shakespear 
was not given a fair field in his direct influ- 
ence on the English mind till after the days 
of Addison. It is full of interest to note 
that when Norman influence from Francfl 
gave way at length to Gothic influence fror 
Germany, Shakespeare at once emerged from 
that long neglect under which in his own 
country he had perforce rested, and never was 
more potent in literary history than h^^ 
now. ^^ 

(^1 As to the iiroliable future of Sh3 
spearian criticism in France ; 

At present, it must be confessed, there 
but little promise of I)ctter things. In mod^ 
ern France we note a kind of reaction evei 
from that partial literary reform begun bj 
Guizot. Hugo and Taine still live and write, 
and may justly be cited on the side of sup- 
port. Their folluwers, however, arc fcw^ 
The great drift of criticism in France is away 
from the high dramatic ground of the Shake- 
spearian plays to an order of production \n-y 
finitely lower. The cynical scorn of Voltair 
has given place to absolute indifference.' 
When the agnostic element in modern French 
literature is superseded by faith in God, and 
the frivolous element by a lofty moral jnir- 
pose, then may we hope for the rise and 
growth of a better school. Whatever may 
or may not be said of the religious charartt 
of Shakespeare or the moral character of hi 
plays, this jnust be conceded — that there c« 
be no true appreciation of his writings savd 
from the basis of a sound moral philosophy 
and a sympathetic relation to the cause of 
truth and goodness. 
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h M )^:w:r»ny a/'.krv/irledged that the lead- 
iog ftaiiUnt% o( A Midtumtmr Ni^hft Dream 
ir«r« dented from the Knigh/s TaU in 
Cfaa(»'.«r ; the doggerel venes of Bottom and 
fitM a^ifxHate* fr«^>rn TJi/ B0Ji^ of Perymu$ and 
TTutlnt yrinted in 1562 ; and the notion of 
the rziry Coart from Drarton's Nymphidia. 
tint in «|/ite of these poMibie debts the play 
t», after all, the author's own. Mr. Hallitrell 
Fhillipp«, in the introdiv;tion to his Illustra- 
liont of Fairy Mythology, has shown that 
aithotifi:h a certain reikt'um seems to have 
existed l^ween the tales of Rot/in Goodfeilow 
and the old monkish legends, tales of this 
dam « * * throw no light on the super- 
stition as it existed in the time of Elizabeth 
* * * the fairies of Launfal or Orfeo are 
not the fairies of Shakespeare. Neither do 
the fairies of Chauf;er or the early romance 
writers l«ar a greater similarity. * Those who, 
like the present writer, claim for Francis 
hvAm the authorship of the plays of Shake- 
speare, will rcmemlMir how he tells as that no 
one (An "invent" (or imagine) that of which 
he has no knowledge, and that all " invention " 
comes from memory. We may, therefore, 
fairly Im; challenged to point out from what 
memories or stores of knowledge Francis 
])acon drew his invention of fairies? 

Wc do not hesitate to say that he drew 
them In the first instance from his study of 
the Ffistory of Winds. It is the study which 
appears most conspicuously in connection 
with the fairy world oi A Midsummer Nighf s 
Dream, Later on he connected his " m- 
quirics" into the winds, with other inquiries 
concerning the nature of witches, in Macbeth, 
and with researches into the nature of Flame 
and of the sensitive soul (which he found to be 
"of an airy and flaming nature"), in the 
Tempest. The result of his combined studies 
iin<l contemplations was the creation of Ariel, 
H far more beautiful development of his poetic 
philosophy than anything in the Midsummer 
NiffMs Dream. For the present, however, 
let us give a few minutes' consideration to the 
latter play, with a view to showing how hard 
scientific facts and minute observations were 
(liHtillcd into poetry in that wonderful and 
vcntatllc mind, of which, as Beaumont said, 
tliat it was able "to lend a charm to the 
greatest as well as the meanest of matters." 

Let us begin with the speech by which Puck 



has immortalized himself. Oberon desires 
him to fetch a certain herb which once he 
showed him, and to be back again *' ere 
Lcriathan can swim a league." Pock answers, 

" III pat a g^Ttfle rovad aboM t&e eutb 
In iottf miaates.'^ 

Bacon, in studying the winds, made many 
inquiries into the' parts of the globe in which 
they chiefly occur, and where they blow with 
the greatest swiftness. He finds this to be 
the case at the tropics. 

In his collection of notes on the tempera- 
tures of diflferent parts of the world he says : 
" In Peru and divere parts of the West Indies] 
though under the line, the heats are not so 
intolerable as they are in Barbary and the 
skirts of the Torrid Zone. The causes are, 
first, the great breezes, which the motion of the 
air in great circles, such as are under the girdle 
of the world, produceth. ' ' Here we see that 
Puck is the swift, ministering wind, sweeping 
round the girdle of the earth, according to 
Bacon's observations, at the greatest possible 
speed. He calls himself (U, i) a " merry 
wanderer of the night," whence we know that 
he is one of the " free winds which range 
over a wide space, strong and not mild." 
The free winds " last generally for twenty- 
four hours," but the smaller and lighter winds 
generally rise in the morning and fall at 
sunset, "f 

The first scene in which the fairies enter 
suggests the airiness of the elves, the wind-like 
nature which, as Bacon says, resembles Fame; 
for the winds "penetrate and bluster every- 
where.'' The fairies seem here to be the 
"free winds blowing from every quarter," J 
and the first who speaks is an " attendant 
wind," one of those which "collect clouds " 
and are "moist," according to Baconi's 
observation. 

Enter, from opposite sides, a Fairy and PuCK. 
Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ? 
Fai, Over hill, over dale, 

Through brush through brier, 
Over park, over pale. 

Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander every where. 
Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 



• Of " Original Winds," 33. «' Umiu of Winds," 5. 
•70 
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In the following scene, the fairies are again 
found in connection with the lighter winds 
or breezes. Titania upbraids Oberon because 

" * • never, since the mifldle summer's spring, 
Met we on liill, in dale, forest, or mead. 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or In the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou liast disturb'd our sport." 

She continues, in a speech of nearly Ibrty 
lines, to pour out a string of Baconian obser- 
vations on the "contagious" effects of fogs 
sucked up from the sea by the revengeful 
winds; of the "rotting" produced by warm, 
damp winds; of rheumatic disorders and 
changes of season and consequent "distem- 
peratures," resulting from the moisture with 
which 

" • * the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air." 

The periodical winds, Bacon remarks, do 
not blow at night, but get up the third hour 
after .sunrise. All free winds, likewise, blow 
oftcner and more violently in the morning 
and evening than at noon or night. So, when 
midnight af>proaches, Oberon and his train re- 
tire, "following darkness like a dream," but 
with commands to "meet me all by break of 
dayr 

In the last scene of this charmingly spiritual 
piece. Puck again declares himself the tnte 
child of Bacon's imagination. In describing 
the frolics of the fairies (perhaps the " frivo- 
lous winds" which he describes, and wiiich 
'• perform dan( es of whi<:h it wotild be I'leas- 
ant to know the order "),* Puck speaks of 
sprites who are let forth to "glide" about: 

•• * » fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team. 
From the presence of the sun," t 

fic adds of himself: 

" I am sent with broom before. 
To sweep the dust behind the door." 

For, says Bacon again, in his preface to the 
History of Winds, "To the earth, which is 
the seat and habitation of men, the wimis 
serve for brooms, sweeping and cleansing both 
it and the air itself." 

The poet, then, according to our beliefs, 
derived his lovely and insubstantial conce])- 
tions of the fairies, in the first instance, from 
his careful but suggestive notes on the zephyrs 
and breezes, of whom he makes Puck the 

• Sjiedding's Works, v. 143. 

i History Vit,t tl Afi^tit, v. 30 and 1. 57. 
See Nat, Hist., Cen. iv, first par., and vii, 696 ; also 




chief. To many other airy nothings he gives 
neither a local habitation nor a name. There 
are, however, four fairies, somewhat less ethe- 
real than the rest, who also connect themselves 
with the studies of the Natural Philosopher 
and app)ear as the very coinage of his brain. 
In recalling the flowers which perfume the 
air most delightfully in gardens, when crushed 
or trodden upon, Bacon begins with, " Bean 
flowers," but checks himself by saying that 
these are not for gardens, " because they are 
field-flowers." Elsewhere, he says that "the 
daintiest smells of flowers are those plants 
whose leaves smell not, as * * * bean- 
flowers." He suggests "the setting of whole 
alleys of burnet, wild thyme, and mint to 
have pleasure when you w.alk and tread," and 
in another place he says that * ' odors are very 
good to comfort the heart," and the smell 
of leaves falling and of bean-blossoms " supply 
a good coolness to the spirits." \ Thus, whilst 
he commends the sweetness of 

" A bank whereon the wild-thyme grows," 

we perceive that bean-flowers are, in his esti- 
mation, sweeter still, and we believe that in 
the fairy " Pease-blossom " we may recognize] 
the sweetest of perfumes whose mission is to) 
scent delightfully the bank whereon the Fairyj 
Queen may repose. The sweetness of Pease- 
blossom is, according to Bacon, " a corporal 
substance, not as it is in light, colors, and in 
sound ;" for " smells last a great while, which 
sounds and light do not." 

" Mustard-seed " seems to represent the 
brisk ministering attendant of the fairy court; 
"for mustard," says Bacon, "has in it a] 
quick spirit, ready to get up and spread." 

" Where's Monsieur Mustard-seed ? 
Ready. » » * What's your will ?" 

Pease-blossom and Cobweb are also ready,] 
but only the fiery and quick-spirited Mustard- 
seed is prepared to get tip and act. 

Then Moth — be not app.xlled, delicate] 
reader — Moth seems to be the winged pnxluctj 
of Bacon's experiments touching living creat- 
ures bred of putrefaction. "For putrefaction 
is the work of the spirits of bodies, which 
ever are unquiet to get forth and congregatcl 
with the air (the wind fairies), and to enjoy ' 
the sunbeams," of whom Titania is pro- 
claimed by her name to be the representative. ^ 
And we are further told, " Moths and butter- 
flies quicken with heat and revive easily wiien 
they seem dead, being brought near the sun 
or iire."§ What then can be more fitting 

f For, Bacon says, the taindt (tau at noon. 
vi, 569, on " Moth-mullein," bred from snow putrefie 
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" SIT, JESSICA." 



than that the soft, ephemeral white moth 
should be found hovering and flitting about 
wherever Titania is ? 

" Cobweb," or Gossamer, is another almost 
immaterial creature, bred, Bacon says, " by 
dew and sun all over the ground." Cobwebs 
are most seen where caterpillars abound, 
"which breedeth (j»V) of dew and leaves;" 
and chiefly in the spring, for then is the dew 
and leaf. They are • ' a sign of dryness, ' ' and, 
like caterpillars, "come when the dry east 
winds have most blown." The ideas con- 
nected with these details which are woven into 
the "Dream " are as subtile as the Gossamer 
itself, and almost as difficult to handle with- 
out destroying their beauty. By means of the 
simple names of the four attendants upon 
Titania we are enabled, if we will, to follow 
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panting, the nimble bounds of the poet's 
fancy, to bend and twirl and light in un- 
expected places, while he leads us a dance 
through the sciences which are engaging his 
mind. We conjure up, though perhaps faintly, 
the lovely dream which he dreamt, where 
zephyrs and soft winds wait upon nature,* and 
haste to assist the operations of the sunbeams 
— the spirits or vivifying power. When the 
east winds have dried the banks. Cobweb 
overspreads them with his delicate covering 
to receive the Fairy Queen, and as she sleeps, 
her "spirits cooled" and her "heart com- 
forted " by the perfumes which Pease-blossom 
scatters, Moth fans her with his noiseless 
wings, and Mustard-seed stands " ready to 
spring up " and obey her hests or know what 
is her will. 
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"SIT, JESSICA." 

A SONNET. 

As there she stood — that sweet Venetian night, 
Her pure face lifted to the skies a-swim 
With stars from zenith to horizon's rim — 

I think Lorenzo scarcely saw the light 

Asleep upon the bank, or felt how bright 

The patines were : She filled the heavens for him ; 
And in her low replies, the cherubim 

Seemed softly quiring from some holy height. 
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And when he drew her down, and soothed the tears 
Stirred by the minstrelsy, with passionate kiss 

Whose long, sweet iterations left her lips 
Trembling, as roses tremble after sips 
Of eager bees, the music of the spheres 

Held not one rhythmic rapture like to this ! 



Margaret J. Preston. 



* Compare Oberon with Pan as described in the Essay by Bacon. The universal natare of things which 
has its origin from confused matter ; the hairiness of his body, representing the rays of things; his control over 
the natures and fates of things, as Oberon in the play regulates the genertd course of events. 
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THE BIRTH OF MERLIN; 

OR, 

THE CHILD HAS LUST A FATHER. 

A TKACt-COMEOY BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARK AND 
WILLIAM ROWLEY, 1 662. 

I AM not aware that any critic has had the boldness 
to defend the autlienticity of this title, or the industry 
to investigate the authorship of the play. It is \v'onlt 
while, however, in any case where Shakespeare is con- 
cerned, to examioe into all particulars. Firstly, then, 
is the play Rowley's, as seems to be the prevalent 
upinioni' The verse part certainly is not; it has not 
one of his characteristics ; it is archaic and of the 
iiia»n;rof Shakc$.peare's predecessors or early amtem- 
poraries. The prose jjart, containing the search for the 
child's father by Joan Go to 't and her brother probably 
is ; the character of the clown, entirely so, bits of prose 
in Joan's part being adapted from the early play on 
which Rowley grafted these comic scenes. The original 
drama seems to have had no comedy in it, and proba- 
bly no search for the father. Sir Nicudeinus Nothing 
is also a creation of Rowley's, who turned a tragedy 
into a tragi-comedy, not in the ordinary sense by 
making the ending fortunate, but by mixing up tra.gic 
and comic scenes. 

After removal of this Comic prose part, the remaining 
scenes fall into two groups, the first containing Act i 
to Act ii, 3 (entrance of Prince Uter) ; Act iv, 5 is by 
one of the early dramatists, perhaps G. Peele, the dale, 
c. 1590. The magician Proximus, with his calling up 
of Achilles and Mectur, is a palpable copy of Faustus 
and his calling up of Helen. The invocation in Act v 
is also an imitation of Marlowe's. It is so inaccurately 
given in the editions that it maybe worth while here to 
|x>int out how it should read. " Tentbrarum pretses, 
liivUiarum tt inftrontm dens, hmnc xntubum in ignis 
tternt abytsum accififrt le, aui in hoc carctre tentbrvso 
in sem/<ilernum astringere, qiiando" Praset has 
hitherto been printed as pretii ; naiptre te as accipi, and 
the punctuation has been such tliat it would have been 
better omitted altogether. .So in the corresponding in- 
vocation in FtiiistHi as Quid tu moraris ? has been 
\ix\x\\Kii ifuoj hunaruris ; and learned classical editor^ 
(iJyce, for instance) have not attempted to set these 

mss errors riyht. To return : the comet in iv, 4 pro- 

ably indicates a comet year, as the date of the play, 
'1585 and 1590, were such years — the latter year is the 
more likely. 

The remaining part of the old pl«y, ij, 36 to end of 
iii, I venture to claim for Sh.ikcspearc. In judging 
this ijaestion, the reader should peruse this part of the 
play by it'self, leaving oi|t iii, i, and iii, 4, which are 
almost entirely Rowley's addition, and should lemem- 
l>cr that if this is Shakespeare's it is the earliest Shake- 
s[jcanau work we have, and, possibly, his first attempt 
in writing for the stage. Bearing this in mind, I ask him 
to carefully com[>are the following : 

" What** this wortd, 
WhcRin yoii'ld luivcnic w.ilk, but a Mtt postage 
To a Jrci-! jii'I,;mcnt-scai, from whciK-c cv*n wjwr 
W' - J upon our Kt>Qclabejrinr, 

T<> jsuon* come, when Dcain, ihe crier, 

W I > . inoo ns •.ml all, lo appear. 

To \f\iM\ U) guilty or ourtiail toclc:irt" 

Act ii, t. f . 



Is not that early work of the author of llumtft t 
Who else could have written it ? Is it Rowley's addl<j 
tion in t6»j, or Pcele's, or (.Greene's, or Lodge's ol 
1590? 

" Thi« worUi is but a mask, catching weak eye*. 
With wlut it no( ourselves, but our disguise ; 
A viwrd ih.it fall* off, the dance being done, 
And leaves Death's glass for all to look upon, 
Uur ttcst happincA^ here last* but a night, 
Whu^e burnitii; tapcn make IoIk war seem riKht, 
Who knows not this? and will not now provltle 
Some t>ettcr *hift before his shame i»c spied, 
And l:noi»iot; this vain world at last will leave him. 
Shake otTthcsc robes that help but to deceive him ?" 

Is not that by the author of Ai Jew Lite It f 

" Mix tight and darkness, earth anil heaven dissolve t 
Re uf one piece again and turn to ch:tos I 
Break all your works, you powers. and spoil the world! 
Or, if you will maintain earth still," etc. 

Att iii, t. S, 

Is not that by the author of A'i»g Ltar f 

Km I need not multiply illustrations. Let any one 
familiar with Shakespeare read the scenes between 
Prince Uter and -Artesia (it 36, iii, *)),the speeches of 
Modestis in iii, 2, and Ihe Ilcvil in iii, 3, and he will 
lind abundance of proof that wc have here the germs 
of much of Shakespeare's later work of his licst time. 

There is also a connection between this play and the 
Corambis Hamltl, notice of which I must defer to 
another opportunity. 

F. G. Flzay 

Ijjndon. 



MISS TEENA ROCHFORT SMITH, 



TiiK recent tragic death of this accomplished lady, 
her devotion to Shakespearian literature, and the valua 
ble work she did for the New Shakspere Society, 
incline me to think that a brief notice of her may 
gratifying to the readers of Shakk.m'karia.>a. Shi 
was bom in India, where she spent the first liftci 
years of her life. She then went to England, for th( 
sake of her education, and entered the Ladies' Collegi 
at Cheltenham. She worked hard, accomplishing her- 
self in the various broaches of science, among which 
English literature was a special favorite; and she 
carried off all the honors whenever the entered the 
contest for them. It was here that she became ac- 
quainted with two men who soon became her fast 
friends, men whom she dearly reverenced, as she was 
dearly loved by them. One of these was Rol>ei 
Browning, the poet, of whom she was accustomed 
say, " No one like him since Shakcsjjcare." The othi 
was F. J. Fumivall, the Director of the New Shak 
spere Society, a gentleman who seems to have 
power of inspiring all who come in his way with li 
own enthusiastic devotion to Shakespeare, He broug 
to her two books, one, the Leopold Skatts/>fiire,yi\i\ 
its elaborate and interesting " Introduction " written 
by himself; the other, Oervinus' admirable CommtM 
Ittrifs on the Poet. These she studied with Ihe dee 
est interest ami mastered thoroughly. Like raan'^ 
other young students ai>d enthusiastic admirers of 
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Shakespeare, her whole being was imbued with the 
ambition lo do some work for her beloved Poet; and 
she conceived the attempt of making a new Concord- 
ance of the whole works, on the plan of Mrs. Kur- 
ness' perfect work of the Poems. Mrs. Cowdcn- 
Clarke's noble work occupied sixteen years of unre- 
mitting labor; and yet it includes only the dramatic 
works, does not admit small and unimportant words, 
and while giving act and scene, it omits the Hncnum- 
b/r, making reference greatly more tedious and unsatis> 
factory. An entire new Concordance on this perfect 
plan would have cost almost as many years of toil as 
Mrs. Clarke had spent on her work ; and, in addition, 
would have entailed a pecuniary expense that Mi«s 
Rochfort-Smith was unable to afford. So, by the 
advice of her best friends, she reluctantly abandoned 
the project, and instead of it she took up and com- 
pleted, with infinite pains, a Four-Text Ifiimltt, which 
she generously presented to the New Shakspere 
Society. She copied several rare mcdiieval books and 
MSS., and some of her copies arc now in the British 
Museum. She did, ako. much valuable Early Eng- 
lish work for the Philological Society, especially in 
reading and making researches for Dr. Murray's great 
tVeio English Dictionary. Both this gentleman and 
Mr. Furnivall will find a "heavy miss" of their inde- 
fatigable auxiliary, who labored with the real of a 
woman and the power and intelligence that are claimed 
as the attributes of man. Under the strain, however, 
thai she thus imposed on herself, her health gave way; 
and after a severe illness last fall, she was Compelled 
to go down to <!ioole, in Yorkshire, to recruit her ener- 
gies. It was at Goole that the fatal accident occurred 
which terminated her lovely and useful life. Wishing 
to burn up some old letters, she struck a match, acci- 
dentally an imperfect one, when its head flew off and set 
fire to a needlework mat on the floor. She naturally 
tried to stamp out the flame with her foot, and did not 
perceive, until too late, that it had communicated itself 
to her light dress behind. Before it could be extin- 
guished her body was so charred and burnt that there 
was scarcely any hope she could survive. She lingered 
in fearful pain for seven days before she fell asleep in 
death, bearing her sufferings with heroic fortitude. 
Many times in the agony of delirium she would quote 
passages, now from Browning, now from Shakespeare, 
the two poets she had so deeply studied and so dearly 
loved. It is too, too sad to write about. Not yet twenty- 
two when she died, and how much she had accomplished, 
and how much of promise there was before her in life ! 
It has been sai<l that "the ways of God arc never acci- 
dental ;" they are, however, awfully mysterious. A life 
like hers, so young and ambitious, so sweet and happy, 
so valuable and so precious to all about her, is cut off by 
a badly-made match, and all its golden promise un- 
timely vanishes " as a dream when one awakelh." A 
friend, writing of her, says: "The records of her life 
show how keen and eager and sympathetic she was : 
she had her strong views on art as well as on literature, 
a lirm religious faith, strong convictions about politics, 
and she had taken an active part in practical labor for 
the alleviation of pain and sorrow, and for lifting up 
from the mire the fallen and debased." 

The lessons from such a life, and such a death, are 
many and practical ; and they need no preaching to 
enforce them ; they are too plain to be missed by any 
wayfarer. Let every Shakespearian wear in his heart 
the "rosemary" of remembrance and the "rue" of 
pity for the name and memory of Miss Teena Rochfort- 
Smirh. 

JosEi'K Crosiiv. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SHAKESPEARE EDITING. 

Is writing on this subject "Senex" makes the com- 
mon mistake of assuming that his own inter)iretation 
is necessarily right, and that of other critics necessarily 
wrong. 

In the first pa$>>age he cites [Ant. and Cleo. II, iii, 
14) notion is the preferable reading, if any change is 
to be made; but motion is not inadmissible or inexpli- 
cable. He says that notion is " repeatedly " use<l by 
the poet in the sense of mind or uHdintaHJing. It is 
so used three times. He says also that motion " occurs 
nowhere else in that sense." Schmidt (who explains 
in my motion here as "intuitively," which is better 
than Warburton's affected periphrasis) adds three other 
instances of the same sense: Alias, for Meas. Ill, i, 
120: "this sensible warm motion;" Aits Well., Ill, i, 
13: "by self-unable motion;" and Oth. I, ii, 75: 
'■ drugs and minerals that weaken motion." In the 
first fiassage motion evidently means the body and not 
the mind; but in the second we must give it the latter 
sense. Theobald changes it to notion, as Warburton 
docs in Ant. and Cleo. In the third pas.sage motion 
may mean either the mental faculties or the impulses 
of the heart. Hanmer changes weaken to waktm, 
explaining motion as sexual passion — a sense which 
the word has in several well-known passages. 

While it is possible that there is some corruption in 
the three instances in which motion apparently occurs 
in the sense of mind, it is, to say the least, rather im- 
probable ; and the transition of meaning from mental 
impulse to mental power is not so great as to be incon- 
ceivable and to drive us to a change in the old text. 

The second example quoted by " .Senex " (from the 
" Harvard " edition) is a very curious one. It is diffi- 
cult to make out what the writer could have understood 
by " Thou grave (dost grave?) their fair life," when 
their roust refer to the evil passions of the context. 
It makes these fair in themselves or in reality; not 
apparently or factitiously /aiV, as the obvious and cor- 
rect construction and exegesis do. It is not, however, 
the only example of the kind to be found in the " Har- 
vard" edition. 

The explanation of .4 //"r /^>//,I,iii, 141, appears to be 
an attempt to give Hanmer's idea of the passage without 
changing or to though ; and it must l)e regarded as 
tolerablv successful. The passage should be pointed 
thus : 



" Such «retc our Eaultv— or then we thought ibem none." 

The Countess, recalling her youthful experiences, nys 
substantially ; / was guilty of the same faults— or, 
rather, then I thought them no faults. The or is not 
unnatural in the abrupt turn of thought, and the pas- 
sage can be read or spoken so as to be perfectly in- 
telligible and expressive. Hanmer's though, on the 
other hand, makes the transition stiff and formal — a 
logical turn instead of an impulsive break In the 
sentence. 

The " Harvard " edition reads here, " Such were not 
faults, or then we thought them none." 1 was pleased 
with this emendation at first; but on second thought 
I saw that it makes ihc main point of tlie Countess' 
speech a denial thai there was any fault in giving way 
to the youthful impulses, instead of a recognition of 
the error in herself and an excuse of Helena for likewise 
falling into it. She says: "I did just so when I was 
young, and there was nothing wrong in it — or then I 
thought there wa.s not." This last clause comes in very 
strangely in that case ; and it is, moreover, inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of the speech : 
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' Even »o It was with me when I w«» young. 
If ever we are Nature'i, ihese -irr oun : 
Tills thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth riehtly helnng ; 
Our blood to \a, thii 10 our bloud is bom. 
It n the «how aniJ «eal of natUTc's truth, 
Where love's stroni; (i.x«»ion if iniprc&sM 111 yuutti ; 
By our rem*intif;iiit<r4 of ilavi forcijone. 
Such wen our faults — or then wc inougnl Ihtm nunc." 

Helena has fallen in love with Bertram: she has 
allowed her passion to blind her to the dilVcrcnce in 
their »ocial position. The Countess says ; " It was so 
;with me when I was young; such lapses are natural, 
' and only prove the strength of our youthful passions." 
The word t/wrn and the apologetic tone of what follows 
imply that there was something of weakness or fault in 



this letting one's passions run away with one — at least 
when viewed from the stamlixiint of maturer years. 
The fau/t is admitted, not denied, although extenuated 
and declared to have been iliought wtf fault at the time. 

It may be said that thern alludes to the sulTcring 
which these early passions bring upon the person ; but 
this has no natural congruity with the rest of the pas- 
sage. It is the only other explanation of thfrn, and it 
is ina'Imissible. We must, therefore, take the word in 
its ordinary, figurative sense a{ fault. 

The Globe edition marks this passage as irremediably 
corrupt, but I for one am willing to accept this explana- 
tion uf it, 

JUVKNlJi. 



Noles <:^ncl Quprips- 

[CorrfspoHdfHis ohJ CoHtrihutors in quoting from Shatespeari's playi, shoiilJ tilt not only Ihf nrtj anJsffttetlimt 
also the lines. The numbering (if the lines shouUI, in all eases, follow the CloUe eJUiott] 



\ (29.) PoMPEY's Statua {Jul. Crs. Ill, ii, 192). 

This statue has come down to our time — as the 
weight of evidence seems to prove — and is still to be 
seen in the Spada Palace at Rome. Its identity has 
been disputed by a few eminent antiquarians and art 
critics, but the majority of them believe it to be the ven- 
table Pompe/s Statua of the play. It was dug up in 
1553 in a spot which exactly corresponds to its location, 
in the time of Augustus, who removed it from the 

\ Curia to the front of the neighljoring basilica. It is of 
(}reck marble, and eleven feet high. It holds a globe 

I In the left haml, which has led some to consider it a 
statue of Augustus ratherthan of Pompey ; but the head 
is not like any of the busts of Augustus, and, as Lord 
HroughtOQ has suggested, the globe " may not have 
lieen a misapplied Battery to him who found .\sia Minor 
the boundary, and left it the centre of the Roman Em- 
pire." The history of the statue is somewhat curious. 
When discovered it was lying across the bound.iry line 
of two estates, the owners of which quarreled for its 
possession. At last they were on the point of Settling 
the dispute after a precedent established by Solomon, 
by culling the marble in two and carrying off the 
halves. Cardinal Capo di Ferro happened to come 
along just at this moment, and prevented the bisection, 
in recognition of which service to art and history Po|>e 
Julias III bought the statue for live hundred crowns 
jind presented it to the Cardinal. When the French 
were in Rome the figure actually suffered a surgical 
operation for another purpose. It was determined to 
have a {lerformance of Voltaire's Brutus in the Coli- 
seum, and it was thought to be a pretty bit of stage 
effect to have the mimic C;i-sar fall, as his great proto- 
type had done, " at the base of Pompey's statua." 
This thoroughly " Frenchy " idea was carried out. and 
to facilitate the removal of the colossal image the 
right arm was temporarily amputated. A red stain on 
the left leg and foot of the statue is l>elievcd by some 
cr«dulous folk to be the veritable blood of the mighty 
lulius, but skeptical critics say that it is one of those 
stains produced by iron compounds which not unfrc- 
iiuently occur in certain varieties of Greek marble. If 
that be not the true explanation I should suspect that 
the mark might be due to the French theatrical blood 
poured out in the Coliseum on the occasion mentioned 
above. 



(jft.) Antony. OcUvim.Ievt your laltle softly on, 
Upoo ihe left haoil of the even field. 




Octmvlmi, Upon the right hand t . keep ihuu the left. 
AmttHji. Why do you cio» me in thU exiitent f 
Oelinrrut. I do ooC cross you ; Imt 1 will do so. 

—(V, I. 16, fol. ) 
Hudson explains the last clause thus ; " Thai is, ' 1 
will do as I have said,' not ' 1 will cross you.' .\t this 
time Octavius was but twenty -one years old, ami Antony 
was old enough to be his father. • • • • j|,g 
text give the right taste of the man, who always stood 
firm as a post against Antony, till the l.itter tinnllr 
knocked himself 10 pieces against him." Wright also 
believes that the passage is intended " to bring out the 
character of Octavius, which made .Antony yield." 

I may be alone in ray opinion (the editors generally 
make no comment here), but I believe that both Hud- 
son and Wright are wrong. I can sec neither truth nor 
point in saying, " I do not croiss you, but I will do what 
you say crosses you." I take it that Octavius yields to 
Antony, and does it readily, with a play u|x^in rnut,- 
'• 1 do not cross you (in Antony's sense of the wnrd), 
but 1 will cross you" (in the sense of crossing over to 
the other side of the field). According to Plutarch, 
he commanded the left wing, and this makes the play 
agree with the history. It is also confirmed by the 
context. So far from setting himself in oppofiiion to 
Antony, Octavius in his very next speech asks the for- 
mer whether they shall ^^/rr sign of battle, and when 
Antony says no, he at once accepts this decision, and 
gives orders accordingly. 

(ji.) " Cfsar doth bur me hard ; but he loves Bruiu* : 
If I wei% Brutus now, and he were CauiiU, 
He iboujii not humor me."— (1, ii, 317.) 

Worburton explains the last line thus: " He (that is 
Hrutus) should not cajole me as I ilo him." Johnson, 
on the other hand, paraphrases it thus : " Grsar loves 
Urutus, hut if Uruttis and I were to change places, bit 
love should not humor me, should not lake hold of my 
afTcction, so as to make me furgct my principles." 
Wright (Clarendon Press olttion) is inclined to agree 

with Warburton, because " Cassius is all .iV •■ -' ing 

of his own influence over Urutus, notwit! he 

diflTerencc of their characters, which mi- .: iis- 

like the one and love the other." The chief objection 
to Warhurton't explanation, in my opinion, is that it 
seems to leave the mention of C.Tsar unconnected with 
what follows. I fancy that this occurred to Wright, 
ami that what I have just quoted is an attempt to meet 
the objection ; but, to my thinking, it is far from sue- 
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ccirfiiL IfwcMcqx Jcduisoa'i exegesis. "i/'jioK^aV 
hmmtr wu^ Batanllj faQovs what precedes, and is 
lutinDT foQoved br what comes after : Cesar should 
aot cajole me as he does Bnitiu ; and I am goii^ to 
tmke measnies to ooosteisct the inflnence Cesar has 
OTcrhim. 

W. J. Rt.LIT. 

B«iT>.w, Mass. 



(32.) .tfA-Mfi I, iii. 

'* TUs sopeniuiinl salidtinc, 
b:4 i>e iH, cusM he end . 



" SoHntim; " is here nsed. not. as is often sopposed. 
ia the sense of imitimi tt acticn, but with its pnmarr 
meaning, rarmesth askin;. Macbeth is asked to .V- 
iSuTv, not tf df : both he and Banqoo $0 nndastaod the 
vend sisters. 

A carefiil examinatioo of the text will make this 
a iH-iaieu L In the first place, the speech of Macbeth in 
whidi the words in qnesiion occur is evidentlr called 
faith br the prerioas one of Banqno. and may. there- 
fo(c be expected to canr on tne thought of that 
speech. 

Kanqno sars : 

•' That miHcd V-<iiic. 
Mifii: ye: akiafk you an<> tlie cr.-a-a 

.-'. e., might yet eiah roor tanV br makii^ von king, s 

flesides :Sc HtuR of Caa-iior. Ba: 'lit «tnact : 

Ani .-rficn£.me». ::^ v^ t» :: .'^crlurm. 

Tbe intcnuncBts .-/ darknCH ttj'. nt mid» : . 

Wic IS viis h.-mes =-.flet. ].-> hesar us 

Ic JH4 « U -:qi>equau," 



. :. r^ to deoeire ns is the maners of impoTtance. 1 

And then Macbeth, who has so ears for Banquo's 
validly, goes oa— 



" Two 

As Bip^' ptwopKt to mc 
Of the inperial ihcaK. 

Caaaax be il, canaol be piad : 

< r. e., the fy becj that I a» to be kii^ canootbebctk 
&Ise and trae ' : 

• • • ■ • > irai(&bej|, 

Wb7 hub h p«ca ae caneat of aacoeSK. 
CnaewiBciaatnak* I aa i&aaearCawdor.- 
Ujrad itrae^ wfajr do I TKid id that iim iiiiiia 
Whote h oniii ia^ge data ^i£z isj- kair 
And aiJce bt *aui) faent kaock at aqr "^t 
A(a:»: the sse of BBBfc ?" 



fOT 



~ If r^in.x wffi have i 
W.ih-iiE HT sc:r.'* 



!kJ*fc"*T. 



This iaterpreiuion pfcscrres daeantitliesisbegimiiBg 

*- rr'r.'.'. and ■* ('g-n^J," which are lendered meaninglcai 
if the other significatioD be pren to "s^Kci/aig:" 

.\fter connrmaiion oi the Halcii i ni t thatt he is Thane 
of Cawdor, the thot^ht which is afiperniast in Mirhrlh's 
mind is d>e trastworthinesB of the pcedictiaB dut be is 
to be king ; and tot aatsraDj the doofat now aiises as 
to the necessitT of anr action on his put. 

Bat. notwithstanding his nofailitjr of cbai«cter(«h>d 
is apiparent thionghcmt the play, and whidi '^■"^ be 
touUy ohsctired br any amnont of villainy), so tbor- 
ooghlr has the demon of awbitinn takes noise ■ion of 
the man that be fears to take the risk of leaTing any* 
thing nadooe which smt be aecesaaiy to the acooM- 
pltshment of his psrposc 

The cSki of t3be propbecy is, tlterefoie, pnedsdy 
what was intended, to spar him on to the murder of 
Doncaa. a plan which — as I hold — he had oonceired 
bat a shon time before his depaitoie to engage in pot- 
ting down the rebelBan. 

J. F. Bkowic 

FrrcHsiTtr.. Mass. 
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Mor»;ESK.\. 

Eef:*J ihe cjase of another year, a bcijrkt par- 
Xi^xixr gi- zz. Hoe drxmaiic armaTnen: will have van- 
]^>e£ forrver. re the Sfsal farewe^! annonncements are 
X ae j T .o ra saz psbbc rumor » again at faalt. Helena 
Vaf laika. a: 3»e sme ibe jeaiing Uir of :be Imperial 
"Warsaw ani an aaness of e\cep(>OBal 

has aimatairei bcr iaterfii^'fli i'<f withiirawing 
irait the sage; ani «: CTaneBcesl is :bc iccor"* ja- 
fijiBtzt. an£ s:- mcossibue >s i: t.-> evplain wilb words 
zbs 9e=rs: aosnes 'x iiamaiic ik>wct. or :o cmSa'm 
IX Tcac the psauns of the ari>a. thai to the grejit 
uiiisDsa^ wijii ir everx dr-nirei centre ba\-e been 
ciucBifr£ IT her rsniitioiii .■«" the many pirts of her 
vansd -»i^^-T.-^'y. sbe wC! be bn: too soor. a mere 
msmarr of -J>e ?E«i. Hai this dasiagaished a«ress 
rannnei bar cfiwts t:' Kodi pentanabons as those of 
aaa- Cami'.ie . .\irieane I*<v»nvTear, 
.Twr-S'-n^ X e»-ea Mary 54san. her ir- 

zjte stage wot".i acarvT'y de*er»T at 

inn:x a» i Tussotg d«jc« ic :iit colnmns of an exda- 
ari-eL-T Shaie5:«arjar T<en.xiickl ; Sot sa»-h. happily, is 
nx die case. N.- .-cber aciress of the p."rse«: geriera. 
aiit ba.' laenr.tiri nersji: »-idi *.> inanv Shaknitcarian 
_n,;,:3e:» T: the parts of lVA.1em»'«ia. r.ima, 
Cnuteha. I«am=t. O.-^iarrs. and Uh«. she has a.idM 

die "^fg rwr T-earv, and intb an iriilastn' that 
IE ibcse i«Ts of i^ae pan piay* an»l oi»e 



"iil'Mns It S- 



pan plaj-ers, ie'.tghtfsl persoiatiaBS of Rosalind, Viola, 
asd Isa.-^^en. More than this: froot her very child- 
bi.v>d. we are isloraied by her biograpbers, she was an 
ei]tbc>.u.<nc adx-osate of biaorical aocmscy in theatri- 
cal rrpreseataaoss. -\t the oiaset of ber career, she 
fosnd :^Mkkes^a?e miiaeTsesented by I\>lid> actois, 
who s.wi is •.exc c>i a management that was at once 
:gr>oras:. dirt^orial. ani autocratic. This site soo^t 
to lemedy. >be s^ea: :he few spare boors whidi her 
arin>v=s yc.^fessio!: permitted in the lifamries, caiefidly 
aaiy.oj: ever\ detail in the correct {veaentalion of the 
^^bakespearias iraaa. Her eodmsiaaic eflbits tesohed 
in the foirma::or. of a octexie of adoes and scbdlan 
wr.>. like w»hes aa,i pcqtoKs. The gmifyii^ resah 
has been that so: only in the penonaaian of her own 
chararters. b^: ir. the enrlre in-tai m i Hat ioa of Shake- 
speare's pia>^ she and her cn m pany have diown a 
ft.irlit> to :be pra: dramansa thM is as snosnal as it is 
mer::.>no=s. 1: is '.h:s, together with an exalted genios. 
that ba\^ »«.ie XUiame Modjeska oMe of die leadiag 
^^bak(«^<earia7. actresses .--f the pa escaa geneiaiiaii. 1^ 
tearemen: .Nf s-jcb an ania from tbe st^e, whose tra- 
ditions she bv* adorned and wione «■*— iraftrr sbe has 
elevate^-., ts. »-e repeat with the '-^r'— »t of iteration, 
vir«er<':ng of ;»ore than a passai^ notice. 

In the ary of Oracow. on die left hank of the 
Vi.«la. ir. the year iSU,^. and anad a neat np- 
nsinc oj the Polish p*op5e, Helena Benda. or OnM. 
was Nora. Her ia-.bei. Miidtad Onid. nn&eJ tnth* 
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hardy strength of a mounUineer the intellectual tastes 
and attainments of a icholar. He was an excel- 
lent musician, a zealous student of the classics 
and the drama, and acquired no little local reputa- 
tion as a philologist. His home in Cracow was 
the rendezvous of musicians, actors, authors, and 
artists. It was among such influences that Helena 
grew. She was carefully educated by her father in 
music and literature, and became a classical scholar of 
no mean attainments. From her earliest years she de- 
veloped a ruling passion for the stage, and displayed 
remarkable precocity in her dramatic attempts. 

Over her young years a dark shadow was cast by 
the troubles of her unhappy people, in one of whose 
uprisings against foreign usurpation Cracow was laid in 
ashes and Madame Opid lost all her property. Upon 
the restoration of tranquillity, which for the liberty of 
the Polish people was that of death, the Opid family 
had become so impoverished as to necessitate the co- 
operation of every member of the family in meeting 
the ret angusta domi. 

It was at this time, with her yonthful imagination 
filled with stage dreams, that an event occurred which 
determined the course of her future life. She was 
taken to the theatre to witness the |)ersonation of Ham- 
let by Fritz De^-rient, nephew of the great Emile Dev- 
rient. So impressed was the young girl with the 
genius of the mighty mind which created the melan- 
choly prince, that she cast aside her Gotthe and SthiUrr 
and purchased a Polish tran^ilation of Shaktspeare. to 
which she devoted herself with characteristic assiduity. 
She now determined to use every effort to become an 
actre«, bat met with discouragement, not merely from 
friends, bat even from those of her own household, 
who thought her delicate physique and feeble voice 
utterly unsuited to the hardships and necessities of a 
rlramatic career. After considerable persistency on 
her part, her brother consented to take her to see an 
eminent actress of his acquaintance. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the youthful aspirant was invited to 
recite some selection. Upon its conclusion, her hopes 
met with a staggering repulse when she was informed 
by her dbtinguished critic that she could never hoi>c 
for success upon the stage, in lieu whereof a musical 
career was advised. 

Acting npon this suggestion, but with great reluct- 
ance, Helena was persuaded to study miuic, and was 
placed for this purpose under the tuition of Mitecki, 
an eminent Polish composer. At the same period of 
her life, and at the age of seventeen, she married her 
guardian, an old friend of the family, named Modeze- 
jcwska, from whose name, in deference to those unac- 
customed to pronounce the consonant-loving polysylla- 
bles of her native land, she has abbreviated the name 
which she now bears and by which she will be known 
ia the annals of the stage. 

Genias has been defined by an eminent authority as 
merely the capacity for hard work. We will not stop 
to qoarrel with the definition. It is at best an unhappy 
one. The common experience of mankind, that daily 
sees indefatigable effort unaccompanied with success, 
because tint dtviHa odflatM, cocclosively disproves the 
assertion. But geniu* without the capacity for hard 
work will profit nothing. It is genius none the less, 
but, as a candle hid under a buihel and not as a city 
set on a hill, the world wdl never be the wiser for it. 
Happily, with Madame Modjeska, to exalted genius 
was added its invaluable yoke fellow, a prodigious per- 
severance that never tired nor faltered. This is seen 
in her attempts to obtain a foothold in her profession 
as well as in the subsequent acquisition of the fame 
which she has earned tivn sine puJvert. 

Her lirst appearance was with an amateur theatrical 




company, which gave an entertainment for the benefit 
of the poor. Modjeska undertook to play tbicc parts, 
and so great was her success, that surprise and cothn- 
siasm filled every auditor. Encouraged by this sue- 
cess, the hrst after repeated discoungemeats, the cour- 
ageous young artiste organized a strolling company to 
travel through the principal towns of her native land. 
These few <Usciples of Tbespis encountered innumera- 
ble pm-ations and hardships. They traveled together 
in a cart and were forced to play in booths of the 
rudest description. This tour led to so widespread a 
recognition of her ability, that she soon thereafter se- 
cured a lucrative engagement as leading lady of a stock 
company in Lemberg.a University town. Here she be- 
came a great favoriie with her auditors, but her mana- 
ger proved so unreliable in his business engagements, 
that the young actress soon l<:ft I.embcrg and organised 
another travehng company. Of this strolling life she 
naturally soon became very weary, and Iherefoie leased, 
in the year 1863, a theatre in Czerniowce, where she 
made her first ^pearance in a part in which she was 
destined to become famous, that of Mary btuart. 
Thence she went to Cracow as leading lady in a theatre, 
which enjoyed the liberal patronage of the Attstrion 
Emperor. Here she first commenced \a personate the 
charming heroines of Shakespeare, appearing success- 
ively, and we may add successfully, as Ophelia, 
Desdemona, Portia, and Beatrice. So widespread had 
her reputation now become that engagements were 
offered her in many quarters. Dumas y(/i wrote from 
Paris inviting her to come to the French metropolis 
and play Camille, an engagement, however, which she 
declined in favor of one from the Imperial Theatre at 
Warsaw. With a noble enthusiasm for the greatest 
products of the human mind, with an intellectual 
catholicity that ignored all petty prejudices "f nice 
and tongue, as unusual as it b commendable, she 
there produced the masterpieces of Goethe and 
.Schiller, MoHdre and Comeille, of that Shakespeare 
U petit, Victor Hugo, and, it is needless to add. 
those of the incomparable dramatist. It was at 
this auspicious period of her career that she married 
her second and present husband, Count Charles 
Bozenta ChIapo«-ski, her iirst husband having died 
some years before. By this marriage with a distin- 
guished member of the Polish nobility, Madame 
Modjeska gained the enlrit into the highest Polish so- 
ciety, and her parlors at Warsaw became the rendez- 
vous of leaders in literature, music, art, and politics, 
who were attracted thither not less by the renown than 
by the social charms of its fair mistress. The Count 
Bozenta becoming the editor of a leading political 
paper, Mo<!jeska became an acknowledged power in 
Polish politics, so much so as to gain the title of 
the Polish Jeanne d'Arc. 

The accumulated engagements, theatrical, literary, 
and pohtical, however, soon proved too great a strain 
for her delicate constitution, and her overtaxed system 
received so severe a shock from the death of a brother, 
that an absolute change of scene and occupation was 
ordered by her physicians. Added to this, and in 
seeming illustration of the truth that misfortunes not 
as spies but in battalions come, the Count, her hus- 
band, became to entangled in the political disturb- 
ances of her enslaved countrymen that his temporary 
absence from Poland became for personal reasons aot 
difficult to Conjecture highly desirable. A temporary 
retirement to that El Dorado of all exiles, political and 
social, CaliComia, was determined upon, whither they 
journeyed in 1876. Upon their departure from War- 
saw, an ovation was given to Modjeska such as is 
rarely accorded to living genias. The streets from 
the theatre, where she hui taken a tearful farewell of 
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eemioX. If we tcccpt Johnson"* exegesis, "he shifuldniU 
kmmtrr mt" naturally follow* what precedes, «nd is 
BatturaJiy followeil hy what comes after : Ci-sar should 
not cajole me as he does lirutus ; and I am going to 
tmke meMures (o counteract the inlluence Cvsar has 
averhitn. 

W. J. RoLFF.. 

Boston, Mas6. 



(jx.) Matbtth I, iii. 

" Thi* (MpcrnatiiMl tolicillng, 
CAimot he ill, uumot iKgooil ." 

'^ SnUcilitit; " is here used, not, as is often supposed, 
in the sense of inciting /« nrtiim, but with it* i)riniary 
meaning, tarnttlly lukins;. Macljcth is askerl to bt- 
lirpe, not la tio ; both he an<l Banquo so un<lcr5tand the 
weird sisters. 

A careful examination of the text will make this 
apfarcDl. In the first place, the speech of Macbeth in 
which the words in question occur is evidently called 
forth by the previous one of Ban<iuo, and may, there- 
fore, be expected to carry on the thought of that 
iipeech. 

banquosays: 

" Thai ln»lcct humc, 
Mixhi yet cskiniJk you uoui (lie crrxvn : 

(i. e,, might yet exall your rank by making you king.) 

He>Ma the ihanc of Cawilor. Ilui 'i j« tirange ; 

Aru! 'fTcniime*. lo win i» luourharm, 

'rti< Lis uril>rk»c«ft icll u» iniitu ; , 

W irsi irifld, 111 bcinay us 

|i. . iqiicnce," 

(i, (., |o deceive us in the matters of importance.) 
And then Madteth, who has no ears for Banquo's 

warning, goes on — 



" Two irath* arc laid. 
At hiippy prulnguet I" itw •weUing ad 
Dfthe iinperT.tl theme. 
Thi« >iipern;ilural tnliclUnc 
C&iinol V ill, Cknnol t<t Kaod : 

I'/, e., the prophecy that I am to be king cannot be both 
false and truej ; 

* • * ♦ • irilKfabck, 

Why hath it fiircn me eamcsl oT tuccecft, 

Commencing in a tnith ? I .— ■'■."- ■-f<;a»^'r 
Iffiiod (true), why do I yi ' ..i,'eft1l'>n 

Who 



l\ 



for 



hov! horrid imaifc dot' 
And make my teaied hcaii ..•. 
.\gain<(tthc luc of nanjre ?" 



' If ch-uKe will have me Icing, why, dunce may cit>w« 

Without ray »tir." 




This interpretation preserves the antithesis beginning 
" // ill, and " if good^' which are rendered meaningless 
if the other signilication be given to "sott^itinj;." 

After conHrination of the statement that he is Thane 
of Cawdor, the thought which is uppermost in Macbeth'* 
mind is the trustworthiness of the prediction that he is 
to be king ; and very naturally the doubt now arises as 
to the necessity of any action on his part. 

But, notwithstanding his nobility of character (which 
is apparent throughout the piny, and which cannot be 
totally obscured by any amount of villainy |, so ihur 
(Highly has the demon of ambition taken |v>sses$ion 
the man that he fears to take the risk of leaving any 
thing undone which may be necessary to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. 

The eficci of the prophecy is, therefore, precise!; 
what was intended, to spur him on to the murder ol 
Duncan, a plan which — as I hold — he had conceived] 
but a short time before his departure to engage in put'l 
ting down the rebellion. 

J. F, Brown. 

Fitch BURr., Mass. 
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.Mt;DJESKA. 

BKKnRK. the close of another year, a bright par- 
ticular star in the dramatic firmament will have van- 
ished forever, or the usual farewell announcements are 
Jeception and public rumor is again at fault. Helena 
fodjeska, at one time the leading lady of the Imperial 
Theatre at Warsaw and an actres* of exceptional 
merit, has announced her intention of withdrawing 
from the stage; and so evanescent is the actor's in- 
fluence, and so imi>ossibte is it to explain with words 
the secret sources of dramatic power, or to embalm 
ill print the genius of the artist, that to the gre.it 
audiences, which in every civilized centre have been 
charmed by her rendition of the many parts of her 
varied rffi'trtoirt, «hc will be but too soon a mere 
memory of the past. Had this distinguished actress 
confined her efforts to such personations as those of 
Marguerite Gautier (Camille), .Adrienne I^icouvreur, 
< iilbcrtc in frou-frou, or even Mary Stuart, her re- 
tirement from the stage would scarcely deserve as 
much OS a passing notice in the columns of an exclu- 
sively Shakespearian periodical; but such, happily, is 
not the case. No other actress of the present genera- 
lion has identified herself with so many Shakespearian 
characters. To the jKUts of Desderaona, Portia, 
Ophelia, Rcatricc, Cleopatra, and Juliet, she has added 
within the last two years, and with an industry that 
•il in these days of one part plays and one 



part players, delightful personations of Rosalind, Viola, 
and Imogen. More than this: from her very child- 
hood, we arc informed by her biographers, she was an ^ 
enthusiastic advocate of historical accuracy in theatii-^' 
cal representations. At the outset of her career, she 
found Shakespeare misrepresented by Polish actors, ' 
who stood in fear of a management ihnt was at once 
ignorant, dictatorial, and autocratic. This she sought 
to remedy. She spent the few spare hours which her 
arduous profession permitted in the libraries, carefully 
studying every detail in the correct presentation of the 
Shakespearian drama. Her enthusiastic efforts resulted 
in the formation of a coterie of actors and scholars 
with like wishes and purposes. The gratifying result 
has been that not only in the personation of her own 
characters, but in the entire representation of Shake- 
speare's plays, she and her company have shown a 
fidelity to the great dramatist that is as unusual as it is 
meritorious. It is this, together with an exalted genius, 
that have made Madame Modjeska one of the leading 
Shakespearian actresses of the present generation. The 
letircment of such an artist from the stage, whose tra- 
ditions she has adorned and whose character she has 
elevated, is, we repeat with the emphasis of iteration, 
deserving of more than a passing notice. 

In the city of Cracow, on the left bank of the 
Vistula, in the year 1843, and amid a great up- 
rising of the Polish people, Helena Denda, or Opid, 
was bom. Her father, Michael Opid, united to the 
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hardy strength of a mountaineer the intellectual tastes 
and attainments of a schular. flc was an excel- 
leiil musiciaii, a leaious student of the classics 
and the drama, and ac(|aired no tittle local reputa- 
tion as a philologist. His home in Cracow was 
the rendezvous of musicians, actors, authors, and 
artists. It was anioii^ such influences that Helena 
grew. She was carefully efhicated by her father in 
music and literature, and became a classical scholar uf 
no mean attainments. From her earliest years she de- 
veloped a ruling pai^sion for the stage, and displayed 
remarkable precocity in her dramatic attempts. 

Over her young years a dark shadow was cast l.iy 
the troubles of her unhappy people, in one of whose 
uprisings against foreign usurpation Cracow was laid in 
ashes and Madame Opid lost all her property. Upon 
the restoration of tran(;uillity, which for the liberty of 
the Polish people was that of death, the Opid family 
had become so impoverished as to necessitate the co- 
operation of every member of the family in meeting 
the res artgysta lUmi. 

It was at this time, with her youthful imagination 
filled with stage dreams, that an event occurred which 
determined the course of her future life. .She was 
taken to the theatre to witness the personation of Ham- 
let by Fritz Itevricnf, nephew of the great Emile Dev- 
rient. So impressed was the yiiung girl with the 
genius of the mighty mind which created the melan- 
choly prince, that she cast aside her GiielhennA Schiller 
and purchased a Polish translation of Shakespeare, to 
whicn she devoted herself with characteristic a&Mduity. 
She now determined to use every effort to become an 
actress, but met with discouragement, not merely from 
friends, but even from those of her own household, 
who thought her delicate physi(|ue and feeble voice 
utterly uiisuited to the hardships and necessities of a 
dramatic career. After consiilerable persistency on 
her part, her brother consented to take her to see an 
eminent actress of his acquaintance. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the youthful aspirant was invited to 
recite some selection. Upon its conclusion, her hoi>es 
met with a staggering repulse when she was informed 
by her distinguished critic that she could never hope 
for success upon the stage, in lieu whereof a masical 
career was advised. 

Acting upon this suggestion, but with great reluct- 
ance, Helena was persuaded to study music, and was 
placed for this purpose under the tuition of Miiecki, 
an eminent Polish composer. At the same period of 
her life, and at the age of seventeen, she married her 
guardian, an old friend of the family, named Mode^^e- 
jewska, from whose name, in deference to those unac- 
customed to pronounce the consonant-loving polysylla- 
bles of her native land, she has abbreviated the name 
which she now bears and by which she will be known 
in the annals of the stage. 

Genius has been defined by an eminent authority as 
merely iljc capacity for hard work. We will not stop 
to quarrel with the definition. It is at best an unhappy 
one. Tlie common experience of mankind, that daily 
Kca Indefatigable effort unaccompanied with success, 
because sine drAna aJ/latu, conclusively disproves the 
usertion. But genius without the capacity for hard 
work will prolit nothing. It is genius none the less, 
bat, as B candle hid under a bashel and not as a city 
Sret on a hill, the world wdl never be the wiser for it. 
Happily, with Madame Modjeska, to exalted genius 
was added its invaluable yoke fellow, a prodigious per- 
severance that never tired nor faltered. This is seen 
in her attempts lu obtain a foothold in her profcs«ii>n 
as, well as tn the sulneigueiit aci|uisitlon of the fame 
which she has earned mon sine pulvert. 

Her tint appearance was with an amateur theatrical 




company, which gave an entertainment for the benefit 
of the poor. Modjeska undertook to play three parts, 
and so great was her success, that surprise and enthu- 
siasm tilled every auditor. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the first after repeated discouragements, the cour- 
ageous young artiste organized a strolling com]>any to 
travel through the principal towns of her native land. 
These few disciples of Tnespis encountered innumera- 
ble privations and hardships. They traveled together 
in a cart and were forced to play in booths of the 
rudest description. This tour led to so widespread a 
recognition of her ability, that she soon thereafter se- 
cured a lucrative engagement as leading lady of a stock 
company in Lemberg,a University town. Here she be- 
came a great favorite with her auditors, but her mana- 
ger proved so unreliable in his business engagements, 
that the young .ictrcss soon left Lcmbergand organiied 
another traveling company. Of this strolling life she 
naturally soon became very weary, and therefore leased, 
in the year 1 863, a theatre in Czerniowce, where she 
made her lirst appearance in a part in which she was 
destined to become famous, that of Mary Stuart. 
Thence she went to Cracow as leading lady in a theatre, 
which enjoyed the liberal patronage of the Austrian 
Emperor. Here she first commenced to personate the 
charming heroines of Shakespeare, appearing succes*- 
ively, and we may add successfully, as Ophelia, 
Desdcmona, Portia, and Bc.itrice. So widespread bad 
her reputation now become that engagements were 
offered her in many quarters. Dumas fiU wrote from 
Paris inviting her to come to tl»e French metropolis 
and play Camille, an engagement, however, which she 
declined in favor of one from the Imperial Theatre at 
Warsiw. With a noble enthusiasm for the greatest 
products of the human mind, with an intellectual 
catholicity that ignored all petty prejudices of race 
and tongue, as unusual as it is commendable, she 
there produced the mastertiieces of Goethe and 
Schiller, Molidre and Cbmeille, of that Shakespeare 
U petit, Victor Hugo, and, it is needless to odd, 
those of the incomparable dramatist. It was at 
this auspicious period of her career tliat she married 
her second and present husband, Count Charles 
fiozenia Chlapowski, her first husband h.ivinj^ died 
some years before. By this marriage with a distin- 
guished member of the Polish nobility, .Madame 
Modjeska gained the entrtt into the highest Polish so- 
ciety, and her parlors at Warsaw became the rendejt- 
vous of leaders in literature, music, art, ami politics, 
who were attracted thither not less by the renown than 
by the social charms of its fair mistress. The Count 
Bozenta becoming the editor of a leading political 
paper, Modjeska became an acknowledged jniwer in 
Polish politics, so much so as to gain the title of 
the Polish Jeanne d'Arc. 

The accumulated engagements, theatrical, literary, 
and political, however, soon proved too great a strain 
for her delicate constitution, and her overtaxed system 
received so severe a shock from the death of a brother, 
that an absolute change of scene and occupation was 
ordered by her physicians. Added to this, and in 
seeming illustration of the truth that mL-ifartunes not 
as spies but in battalions Come, the Count, her bus- 
band, became so entangled in the political disturb- 
ances of her enslaved countrymen that his temporary 
absence from Poland became for personal reasons not 
difficult to conjecture highly desirable. .A tcmiH^rary 
retirement to that El Donulo of all exiles, iid 

social, California, was determined upon, :y 

journeyed in 1876. Upon their departuic u.iui .War- 
saw, an ovation was given to Modjeska such ai is 
rarely accorded to living genius. The streets from 
the theatre, where ahe had taken a tearful farewell of 
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prc|>are, when time and occasion permit, such a 
s of papers on her Shakespearian rtUs, and these 
»ill be published in perpduam ret memoriam in their 
fitting dcpoiitory, the columns of Shakespkariana. 
The purpose of the present article, then, has been 
merely to give a brief epitome of the professional 
rcer that i( now drawing so rapidly to a voluntary 
It may be added, however, in conclusion, that 
is in Modjeska's life, as outlined above, that a prin- 
rcoion for her success as a Shakespearian actress 
For if we have not misread it^ conclusions, na- 
> fashioned herinthe some mould in which Shake- 
\ has formed his intellectual handiwork, and an 
actress, be her art never so artificial, will more suc- 
cessfully interpret a character with which she has a 
Lliindred nature than one witli which she can possibly 
feel no sympathy, the theory of Diderot and his 
chool of critics to tlie contrary notwithstanding. 
Ind what more charming types of womanhood has 
^ction given us than those of Shakespeare ? As has 
en happily remarked by a recent writer, they unite 
llic loveliness of women with the strength of men. 
They are not mere creatures of physical beauty, lay 
Kgures for fashion, whose only mission in life is to 
prink and dreis, to ogle and flirt. If the occasion 
demands, I hey can and will acquit themselves like 
They are witty, yet not affected; intellectual, 
)ret not strong minded ; modest, yet never prudish ; 
jurageous, but never forward ; chaste, but never cold ; 
aving, but never sentimental. They are not fashioned 
ruh the sensual lineaments of a Titian Venus, but 





are rather to be likened to that other Venus of the 
serene brow, the resolute lip, the noble bearing, 
whose whole l)eing is animate with intellect and purity, 
the pride of Paris and the gem of the Louvre, the 
Venus of Milo. Such are Shakespeare's heroines, 
and of kindred nature we believe Modjeska to be. . 
Early educated by a learned father in the classic lore 
of Greece and Rome, the zealous student of Goethe 
and Schiller, of Moliere and Coraeille, the apt dis- 
ciple of our English Shakespeare, enjoying the friend- 
ship of such men as Liszt, Wagner, Chopin, De Mu^^set, 
Humas, Longfellow, Tennyson, and Victor Hngo, 
she is in her education like Miranda, and in her 
intellectual tastes and attainments fraught with the 
wisdom of Ihe fair maid of Belmont, Portia. Hrav- 
ing every danger, and overcoming every obstacle 
that confronted her in her path to professional emi- 
nence, she is in indomitable courage and resolution 
nothing undervalued lo that other Portia, Cato's daugh- 
ter. Possessing a gentle wit and most charming man- 
ners, that render her friendship a rare privilege and 
pleasure, she can claim kinship to Beatrice and Rosa- 
lind. Finally, if we have not been greatly misinformed 
as to her many deeds of kindness and charity (in 
which connection we may parenthetically mention her 
recent establishment in New Vork of a free school for 
Polish children), nor overvalued her fiilelity as a help- 
meet, then OS the crowning capstone to the beautiful 
edifice of a noble character, she has the love of Imogen 
and the virtue of Desdemona. 
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New SiiAKsfERE Society, Lo.sixjn, Esi^tANt), 

?'riday, February 8th, 1884. — F. J. Fumivall, Esq., 

director, in the chair. Miss Grace Latham read a 

»per on " The Character of Ophelia." The great dif- 

Sculty, Miss Latham pointed out, in acting Shakespeare, 

las that his indications of character arc so many. The 

Hdnr can supply none of them himself; all, even the 

nalleat, arc laid down for him. This may appear to 

ake it easier for the actor, but the real consequence is 

Jiat the most intense study is required — a study of the 

character from within ; one must " get into its skin," as 

Ithe French say. It is in this manner that we must study 

Ophelia if we would find out how she appeared to 

|5hakc.«|>care when he drew her; and to understand her 

character thoroughly we must study the influences on 

Ijer bringing up. The strongest of these influences 

ras Pulonius. Evidently quite young, and having lost 

bcr mother, Ophelia was brought up and her character 

formed by her father. He, with his mean astuteness. 

Ibis estimate of a child shown in his charge to Rey- 

^naldo, his sense of ad.iughtcr's " duly and obedience," 

bad her watched, did nul trust her,kept herunderstcm 

,conlrul. When does he show any sign of a real falh- 

love to her ? She became reserved and lived 

klone : she had no friends, such as Horatio was to 

let. Hamlet finds her solitary, sewing in her 

amber, not with her father, like Desdemona. The 

x\. itiipottant influence was that of her surroundings ; 

'lelia had evidently lived from a child in Ihe court, 




and that court an exceedingly bad one. She was famil- 
iar with the sight of heartles-TOess, not to say vice, 
from the earliest ; etiquette, too, checked spontaneity, 
prevented her giving way to the impulses of her heart. 
So she grew up a" court lady," wearing a mask, silent, 
reserved, always weighing the consei|uencei before Hunt- 
ing her natural impulses. Laertes' and Poloniui' 
warnings to her against her princely lover can have 
been no new theme; neither do they speak lo her as a 
simple girl, but as one with a " court " experience. 
She was clearly incapable of loving Hamlet greatly ; 
she tacked the passion which could lift tier into self- 
sacrifice for him. She collects his presents and returns 
them calmly, with a little set speech, hoping thcrcliy lo 
provoke the usual lovers' (tuarrel and reconciliation ; 
and she laments the change in bis person more than that 
in his mind. Hers was a love capable of being put 
into fine words. The grcal blot on her character was 
her giving up her lover's letters, to !>« read to the King 
and Queen and used againti him, and letting tpics \x 
set on him. herself an accomplice in it. She hears the 
plan to send Hamlet 10 England and doet not want hiro 
o\ it, though in the play-scene she appears to try and 
turn aside his talk which might Lwitay him. Here, 
too, we notice her" couri-lady " character again, in her 
composed and skillful fencing with llamlet'^i coorte 
remarks; and even in her madness she is a lady still, 
courteous as (he it wont to be to the King and t^ueeu, 
and passing forever from our »ight wilh a prayer for 
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" all Chriituui soak." Her father't inflnence is sbYmg 
to the last ; in her madness ^e shows her love for him 
more than that for Hamlet ; and his warnings still 
haunt her — the tricks in the world, woman's frailty, 
and man's faithlessness. As madness, it is known, 
brings out those things in people, which when 
sane, they would most avoid, so references to nnchas- 
tityoccnrin Ophelia's mad talk. But all her actions 
show her to have been pare ; and Shakeqieare could 
, never have meant to throw her into the mud at last. 
She had the passive virtues of obedience and gentle- 
neft, but no active ones; endurance, not courage; 
clinging affection, not energetic love ; obedience, no 
judgment. She was one-sided, unbalanced, worldly 
minded — what Polonius had made her. 

In the discussion which followed, the Chairman com- 
mended Miss Latham's paper as the most detailed and 
thorough analysis of Ophelia's character that had yet 
appeared. Miss Latham had perhaps given a maris 
view rather than a woman's. Judging by the height 
of Helena, Ophelia failed miserably ; but Miss Lath- 
am's view was the more reasonable and natural one, as 
justified by Ophelia's bringing up and education. To 
him, one of Ophelia's earliest sentences gave the key 
to her character. " My lord, I do not know what I 
should think." That was it; she never seemed to 
know " what she should think." He doubted whether, 
in the play-scene, any effort to shield Hamlet from 
danger could really be detected. 

The Rev. W. A. Harrison commended certain pwints 
in the paper, especially that of Ophelia's having prob- 
ably been watched in her childhood, and also that of 
her extreme caution, which is so akin to insanity. 

Mr. T. Tyler thought that Miss Latham had not 
given Ophelia credit for the feminine gift of dissimula- 
tion; it might be intended so to account for her appar- 
ent readiness to give up Hamlet. 

Mr. Wedmore thought that the paper was a brilliant 
apology for a contemptible character. 

Friday, February 29th, 1884. — F. J. Fumivall, Esq., 
Director, in the chair. A paper on Troilus and Cres- 
sida, bv G. B. Shaw, Esq., was read. Mr. Shaw, after 
sketclnng the story and the treatment of it in the play, 
asked what attraction could so uncongenial a story have 
had for Shakespeare ? He proceeded to show that it 
was in great measure owing to Chapman's Iliad, and 
I hat the play was Shakespeare'sprotest against Homer's 
attempt to impose upon the world and Chapman's up- 
holding him. Mr. .Shaw held that the play musl have 
been written about 1600; Chapman's //iV2<^ (through 
which Shakespeare first knew Homer) appeared in 

«598- 

The play was written at a "transition period " in his 
works. He had long ceased to believe in the young 
passion of Romeo and Juliet ; he had passed on to two 



plays with a note of sadnesi in tbem, AlFt Well : 
Muck Ado; be had written Haay V and aetueved 
great popnlar success ; and then, in weariness of < 
be asked himself. Is this the best I can do ? Is this 1 
stand as my highest work, as my ideal h«m ? Cbap 
man's Homer appeared, and he saw th:u bis hero ^ 
only one of Homer's muscular demi-gods ; »iid it 
then that to expose and avenge faismtstike aad faila 
in writing Henry V, he wrote Troihu and CresaJa. 

His treatment of the class of pt^jfcssioaal swc 
men — a body common and nnmeroos enough in E 
bethan times — was noticeaUe. Thes? hid been can.* 
catured hitherto by Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
others. Shakespeare first saw that there wx-; dranuuie^ 
value in these jMLradoxes. and he gave their sc veral vir- \ 
tues in Ajax, Hector, etc. As to the play itself. thcKj 
was probably an earlier drama on the same $ab^ect^-l 
some stock piece founded on Chaucer , Cuttoo, and f 
Lydgate — which was replaced by a new one by ShsVe* 1 
^>eare, and possibly retaining some of the original'l 
characters. Mr. Shaw could not detect, with Mr. For-d 
nivall, a distinct line of cleavage at the beginning of j 
Act V (" How now, youngman ?" etc.) which showed j 
where the work was taken up by an inferior hdinL ] 
The act contained one of the best bits of comedy evf 
written; certain lines there were which might hav«^ 
been written by the call-boy; but that is no argumeBij 
ag^nst their being Shakespeare's, who could and oftc 
did, write badly enough. These lines, however, werel 
probably survivals from an older play. To sum npiJ 
Mr. Shaw held that the play iMridgerl the interval be^j 
tween Henry P'and Hamlet ; that its date was about] 
1600; that it should be classed among the lustoric»; 
that it was all Shakespeare's but about twenty Hnes. 1 
and that it was inspired by Chapman'^ tiiad. 

In the discussion on the paper, the Chairman thongbtl 
that Mr. Shaw's view, K\aX" Troilus and Crtstids wall 
an unsettled work of a transitory period," deserved 
careful attention. But he could not agree as (0 the] 
date of the play, because there were certain other play*] 
which must, from weight of evidence, be placed indui 
putably in that period ; and there was reaiiy net roo 
for another. 

The Rev. W. A. Harrison agreed with Mr. Shaw : 
to the date — that is, he put the limits of date at 159 
1603. 

Mr. T. Tyler agreed in all that had been said ah 
Chapman, whose rivalry with Shakespeare was evi- 
denced in the Sonnets. As to the question of date ! 
the " pessimism " of the play, he reminded the meetiii 
that about 1601 Shakespeare, from tiome cause, wfa 
we shall probably never know, got much out of humo 
with the world ; of this the Sonnets again showed ( 
dence. 
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VIII. THKJANSEN PORTRAIT. 

The history of this beautiful picture is very 
I unsatisfactory, and the little that is known 
concerning it does not esiabiish the fact that 
il is a gentiine portrait of Shakespeare. 

In the first place, it is not known who painted 
it. It is generally called the Jansen portrait 
(though fiequently known as "the Somerset") 
and is supposed to have been painted by Cor- 
nelius Jansen. This artist's n-ime is al.so 
spelled Janssen or Janssens, and sometimes 
Johns<in — although the latter is incorrect. 

This celebrated painter was born in Am- 
sterdam in 1590. The exact date when he 
came to England is not known, but the first 
paintings there that can with certainty be 
ascribed to him are dated about 1618. This 
is two year; after Shakespeare died, and to 
establish the fact of this portrait having been 
painted from life by Jansen (if it really be a 
[lortrait of Shakespeare), it must be proven 
that ihc painter came to England in 1610, or 
[prior to that year, for the picture bears that 
I date. With the present knowledge of Jan- 
f sen's history this cannot be done. It is true 
that Sandrart said he was born in London, 
and that his parents were Flemish, but Wal- 
pole (in his Anr(dolei of Painting;) does not 
I credit thi^ statement, while Vertiie, and the 
author of An Essay Towarth an Enj^lish 
School, give Amsterdam as the plare of his 
birth. Mr. Ralph N. Worniim in his edition 
of Walpole's Ane(<iotfs of Painting (8vo, 
London: 1849, Vol. I, p. 211) cites Immer- 
xeel, I.nxns en Werken tier Hollandsche 
KHtitsscUiltters as additional authority for the 
fact of Jansen having been Iwrn in Amster- 
dam, and he allows Walpole's assertion that 
" Jansen's first works in England are dated 
about 1618" to pass without comment. This, 
in a profusely annotated and carefully edited 
book like Worn urn's, must be taken as an 
indorjcmcnt of what his author has said. 



Walpole further states that Jan.sen took up 
his residence in Blackfriars, London, had 
much business, and that his price " for a head 
was tive broad pieces." Walpole also asserts 
that " at Shcrburn Castle, in Dorsetshire, is 
a head of Elizabeth Wriothe^ley, eldest 
daughter of Henry, Earl of Southampton, 
and wife of William, Lord Spencer," which 
is by Jansen. At Charlecote Hall, Warwick- 
shire, formerly the residence of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, there is a large painting of Sir Thomas' 
family, including his wife and six children, 
wiiich is also said to have been painted by 
Jansen. Dallaway gives a list of thirty-two 
portraits, which he considers were certainly 
Jansen's work during his stay in England, and 
says that there are many others, which arc 
claimed to Ik- by him, which closely resemble 
his style. Dallaway states that Jansen copied 
portraits of the ancestors of several of the 
nobility, '* in the possession of others, and 
those have borne his name which the com- 
parative dates would not otherwise war- 
rant." 

In 1648 he left England and returned to 
.\msterdain. after first ^'oing to Midelburg. 
He died in Amsterdam in 1665. 

If Jansen really did come to England early 
enough to have painted this portrait of Shake- 
speare in 16 to, he must then have been only 
twenty years old, for it wHll be remembered 
that he was born in 1590. None of the por- 
traits mentioned by Walpole as having been 
painted liy Jansen in England are dated this 
early. WaliKile's words are: " Jansen's first 
works in England are dated about 1618." 
This alleged portrait of Shakespeare is not 
mentioned by Wal|X)le, nor is it given in the 
undoubted works by Jansen recorded by Dall- 
away and above referred to. And yet the 
picture l)ear5 a strong lesemblanre in its man- 
ner and general treatment to undoubted works 
of Jansen. It has the same dark background 
that is so often found in his pictures, and its 
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neat, clear, and smooth appearance agrees 
with Jansen's style. 

It is only proper that an assertion of 
Malone's should be here noticed. In his 
Life of Shakespeare (edition of 1821, Vol. II, 
page 429) he notices Walpole's statement 
with regard to the date of Jansen's arrival in 
England, and states that he (Malone) has a 
portrait painted by that artist, dated 1611, 
" which had belonged for more than a century 
to a family that lived at Chelsea." But 
Malone does not give his authority for stating 
that it is a portrait by Jansen nor any further 
information concerning it. Had he told us 
what his portrait was it could have been iden- 
tified, whereas now his statement has com- 
paratively little value. It might have been a 
portrait by Jansen not painted in England. 

Charles Jennens published an edition of 
King Lear \n 1770. This was the first time 
that any editor of Shakespeare had given the 
various readings of the old quartos and folios 
on the same page as the text. Capell had 
made extensive collations, which were pub- 
lished separately from his edition {Notes and 
Various Readings, 1 779-81), but Jennens first 
printed the collations on the same page with 
the text. 

Jennens' name did not appear on the title- 
page. Indeed, he did all he could to mislead 
the reader as to the editorship of the volume, 
as he dedicated it to himself, spoke of the 
patronage extended to the editor by Mr. Jen- 
nens, and acknowledged the editor's indebted- 
ness to that gentleman for access to books in 
his library. 

But the part of this edition which concerns 
the subject of the present paper is the fact 
that it contained a soft and beautiful mezzo- 
tint by R. Earlom. Under it appeared the 
inscription: "William Shakespear. From 
an Original Picture by Cornelius Jansen, in 
the Collection of C. Jennens, Esqr. ;" and 
in one corner: " R. Earlom fecit." 

Jennens' house was at Gopsal, Leicester- 
shire, and the publication of this engraving of 
the Jansen portrait was the first public an- 
nouncement that such a picture was in exist- 
ence. Neither Jennens nor any one else ever 
published any account of where the picture 
came from or how he obtained it. 

The Critical Review for December, 1770, 
contained a review of Jennens' edition of 
King Lear, which is supposed to have been 
written by Steevens. In it Earlom 's mezzo- 
tint is thus referred to : 

" King Lear, ^vo, price js. — .A. mezzotinto 
of the author, by the ingenious Mr. Earlom 
(whose industry and abilities do honor to the 
rising arts of Great Britain), is placed at the 
head of it. We should have been glad, in- 



deed, to have some better proofs concerning 
the authenticity of the original than a bare 
assertion that it was painted by Cornelius 
Jansen, and is to be found in a private collec- 
tion, which we are not easily inclined to treat 
with much respect, especially as we hear it is 
filled with the performances of one of the 
most contemptible daubers of the age." In 
a note the reviewer gives Walpole's assertion 
that Jansen's first works in England are dated 
about 1618 and refers to the date 1610 on this 
picture. He then proceeds to assert that 
"the only true picture of Shakespeare sup- 
posed to be now extant" is the Chandos 
portrait. The review is throughout very 
abusive of Mr. Jennens' edition of King Lear. 

The subsequent number of the Critical Rf- 
wVa/ (for January, 1771) contained the follow- 
ing additional notice of Earlom's engraving : 

"Concerning this print we will have no 
controversy ; but we still adhere to our for- 
mer opinion, that the soul of the mezzotinto 
is not the soul of Shakespeare. It has been 
the fate of Shakespeare to have many mistakes 
committed both about his soul and body : 
Pope exhibited him under the form of James 
the First." 

To these criticisms Jennens replied at length, 
defending his edition and the engraving which 
accompanied it. Referring to the latter he 
said : 

"Concerning the authenticity of the pict- 
ure from which the mezzotinto print of 
Shakespeare was taken, they have dropped the 
controversy ; and we are very glad that they 
had so much sense and modesty left as to find 
out what impudence and absurdity they have 
been guilty of in calling in question a picture 
they have never seen, and without any provo- 
cation abusing a person whom the generality 
of the world have thought fit to esteem an 
artist that excels in the higher branch of paint- 
ing, and of whose performances Mr. Jennens 
has many, though his collection cannot be 
said to he filled with them (as the Critical Re- 
viewers say they hear), their number being 
inconsiderable when compared with the whole 
collection. 

" They say, ' We still adhere to our former 
opinion, that the soul of the mezzotinto is not 
the soul of a Shakespeare.' Wiio said it was ? 
The soul of a picture cannot be the soul of a 
man; but a picture may be /ike a man's soul, 
when it is made to express those qualities and 
dispositions which we discover him by his 
writings to have been possessed of." 

Here Mr. Jennens ended, and he gives no 
information as to where the picture came from, 
or even the names of any of the other pictures 
in his possession which he considered to also 
be by Jansen. 
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It is to lie presumed that Jenneus obtained 
it sometime after 1761, because in a book then 
published, entitled London and its Environs, 
a careful catalogue of the pictures at his 
house in Great Ormond Street is given. In 
this catalogue the only portrait of Shakespeare 
mentioned is a drawing in crayon, by Vander 
(iucht, from the Chandos ]>ortrait. In 1770 
it will be remembered the mezzotint by 
Earlom from the picture, in Jennens' posses- 
sion, was pulilished, so that in all pro- 
bability he acquired it between 1 761 and i 770, 
hiecause his elegant residence at fiopsal, in 
Ix'icestershire, was built, it is believed, shortly 
before 1770. 

In 1773 Jennens died and thcGopsal house 
ixissed into the hands of Mr. Asheton Cnr- 
?on, who was the husband of a niece of Mr. 
Jennens. 

Boaden, prior to 1824, inquired of Earl 
Howe, the then owner of Gopsal, if the 
picture was in the collection there, and was 
informed that the only portrait of Shake- 
speare was the crayon drawing by Vander 
Gucht, from the Chandos portrait, above re- 
ferred to. After further search Boaden found 
it in the possession of the Duke of Somerset. 
From this nobleman it obtained the name it 
sometimes bears — "the Somerset portrait." 

Boaden further informs us that the Duke of 
Somerset received the portrait as a present 
from the then Duke of Hamilton, and he 
cojitinues, that he has "unquestionable au- 
thority" (which, unfortunately, he does not 
give) " for saying that it came up with a 
considerable part of the collection from Gop- 
sal, and was bought by Woodburn for His 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton somewhere about 
fifteen years back." 

Boaden had the picture taken down from 
the wall for his inspection, and states thai it 
is on panel, and that the oak on which it is 
painted had then commenced to split in two 
places. He continues: "It is no made up 
questionable thing, like so many that are 
foisted upon us. It is an early picture by 
Cornelius Jansen, tenderly and beautifully 
])ainted. Time seems to have treated it with 
infinite kindness; for it is quite pure, and 
exhibits its original surface. The epithet 
genilt, which contemporary fondness att.iched 
to the name of Shakespeare, seems to be fully 
justified by the likeness before us. The ex- 
pression of the countenance really equals the 
demands of the fancy, and you feel that 
everything was possible to a being so happily 
constituted." 

Wivell (prior to 1827) also saw this picture, 
and says that the panel on which it is painted 
is split in two places, one of which is in the 
Torehead. 



^Vivcll called on Samuel Woodburn, the 
son of the Mr. Woodburn whom Boaden 
states purchased the picture for the Duke of 
Hamilton. Woodburn's account, as given to 
Wivell, is that the portrait formerly belonged 
to Prince Rupert, who left it to his natural 
daughter Ruperta. This lady was the child 
of Margaret Hughs, the mistress of the Prince. 
She married Mr. Emmanuel Scroopes Howes. 
Their descendants sold all the pictures, in- 
cluding the Jansen portrait, to a Mr. Spack- 
man, a ])icture dealer, from whom the lather 
of Mr. Samuel Woodburn purchased it. He 
kept it for two years, and then sold it to the 
Duke of Hamilton, who afterwards presented 
it to the Duke of Somerset. No authority 
for any of thesestatements was given. 

It will be noticed that Woodburn's account 
ignores Mr. Jennens' possession of the pict- 
ure. This seems to point to there being 
another portrait like Jennens' one, and 
Boaden says that he found a picture in the 
possession of J. W. Croker, Esq., M. P., 
which was an exact fac -simile of the one that 
the Duke of Somerset owned. It wxs as well 
l)ainted as the Duke's picture, but was on 
canvas, while the former was on panel. Mr, 
Croker's copy had no date on it, as the other 
had, and the figure was painted in an oval 
within a square. 

Mr. Croker informed Boaden that it was 
discovered hidden behind some wainscoting, 
in an old house that had then recently (prior 
to 1824) been pulled down in Old Suffolk 
Street, and that it was found in a state of 
filth and decay. Boaden s.iys that it was quite 
common to cover over with wainscot old pict- 
ures set in plastered walls when they were 
not considered of any value, and that he him- 
self knew of an instance of this having Ix-cn 
done. What has become of Mr. Croker's 
copy is not now known. 

Immediately above the head, on a scroll, in 
Earlom's mezzotint are the words "Ut 
magus." These are evidently part of Hor- 
ace's Epistle to .\ugustU8, to be found in 
Epistle I, Book 2, lines 208 to 213: 

" Ac ne forte piitn, me, qu.r facere ipse recusem. 

Cum rccle tractent Blii, laudare mali^ne; 

UIc |ier cxtcntum furicm itiihi posse videlur 

Ire pn«ta; meum >|ui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, inalcet, falsis terroribus, implet, 

Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Atlieni^ 

Boaden speaks of the words " Ut magus" 
as being on the original Jansen portrait, but 
Wivell expressly denies this, and states that 
there is nothing except the age of the iKrrson 
represented and the date that it w;is painted. 
He thinks that Boaden was misled by the fact 
of the words " Ut magus" being on Earlom's 
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print. How came it, then, that Earlom put 
them there? Was it a conceit of Jennens? 

Friswell repeats Boaden's statement as to 
these words being on the portrait. 

The picture is beautifully painted in a neat 
and delicate manner, and of all representa- 
tions of Shakespeare it is the most artistic. 
The expression is singularly soft and mild and 
the face very refined. It more nearly resem- 
bles the Death Mask than any of the other por- 
traits. The costume is exceedingly rich, the 
ruff very elaborate, and has been supposed to 
be either a theatrical costume or a court dress. 

Many engravers have tried their skill in 
copying this portrait. Earlom was the first. 
His beautiful mezzotint, published in 1770, 
as the frontispiece to Jennens' edition of 
King Lear, has already been referred to. 
Earlom's copy, though very well engraved, is 
not a faithful representation of the picture. 
He has made the forehead lower, altered the 
shape of the head, and changed the mouth. 
The costume is but faintly indicated in this 
print. The scroll with "Ut magus" which 
appears in this mezzotint has already been 
referred to. 

Gardner next engraved a small oval plate 
for The Literary Magazine, which was 
published June 1st, 1793, ^X J- Good. He 
reversed the head, changed the expression, 
and preserved none of the beauty of Ear- 
lom's mezzotint, from which he evidently 
copied. It is a very poor engraving, and 
omits the " Ut magus," the date, and the age. 

In i8ii S. Woodburn published a wretched 
print engraved by R. Dunkarton, from the 
Jansen portrait, which is stated to be " from 
an original picture formerly in the posses- 
sion of Prince Rupert, now in the collection 
of His Grace, .Archibald, Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, etc., etc., at Marylebone Park, 
London." The face is an entire failure, and 
represents the complexion as dark as a mu- 
latto. The expression is much altered, the 
ruff badly drawn, the costume blotched all 
over, and the hair looks like a wig. The age 
and date are given, but the '* Ut magus" is 
omitted. 

R. Page engraved a small plate represent- 
ing this portrait in a frame, which was 
published by John Bumpus in 1852. Under- 
neath is engraved " Shakespeare, from his 
monument in St. Mary's Church, Strat- 
ford." Its likeness to the Jansen por- 
trait is plainly recognizable, and hence the 
absurdity of the statement that it is from the 
Stratford bust ; and the publisher evidently 
did not know that the proper name of the 
church is the Holy Trinity. No date, age, or 
inscription is given in this engraving. 

~ Cooper next copied this picture circa 



1822 with indifferent results. The date, age, 
and inscription are omitted. 

In 1824 the same engraver copied Mr. 
Crocker's copy of the Jansen portrait. The 
plate represents the figure in an oval, which 
is inclosed in a rectangle. This engraving 
was published January ist, 1824, by G. Smee- 
ton, and was the means of calling Boaden's 
attention to the fact that Mr. Croker owned 
a copy of this portrait. It is fairly well 
engraved, but the eyes are too staring. 

The finest engraving ever made from the 
original Jansen portrait is undoubtedly Charles 
Turner's magnificent mezzotint, published in 
1824, by Robert Triphook, and forming one 
of the illustrations of Boaden's Inquiry. It 
is beautifully engraved in Turner's best 
manner, and seen in an India proof, as pub- 
lished in the quarto (large paper) edition of 
Boaden's work, it is superb. This praise may 
seem excessive to one who has not seen the 
mezzotint, but not otherwise. Turner did 
not give the costume at all, indeed, the head 
and ruff stand out in bold relief on the black 
background, and the figure can only be 
faintly traced. The age and date are given 
very indistinctly, and the scroll bearing the 
words " Ut magus" is on the margin of the 
print, above the head. 

To turn from this beautiful mezzotint. to 
Page's commonplace little engraving, pub- 
lished by Duncombe in 1826, is a great change. 
He gives the date and age, but omits the " Ut 
magus. ' ' 

T. Wright evidently copied Earlom's 
print for Wivell's Inquiry, 1827, in which his 
engraving appeared. It is a poor, spiritless 
performance, though not utterly lacking in 
merit. The age and date are given, but the 
scroll and inscription are omitted. 

In Religious and Moral SenUnces Culled from 
the Works of Shakespeare, 1847, there appeared 
quite a good lithographic copy of Earlom's 
print. It is engraved by J. R. Jobbins, and 
gives the age, date, scroll, and inscription. 

About this time Griffin & Co. published 
a well-executed line engraving from this pict- 
ure. No engraver's name is given, but 
whoever he was he has managed to change 
the face so much that it is utterly unlike the 
portrait. No date, age, or inscription is given. 

A curious little engraving by Locour, a 
Frenchman, published circa 1850, is utterly 
unlike the picture it is intended to represent. 
No age, date, or inscription is shown in the 
engraving. 
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The interesting little work of Mr. John R. 
Wise, entitled, Shakespeare : His Birthplace 
ami its Neigfiborhooii, has accidentally just 
come into my hands. I have been led to 
examine his list of alleged Provincialisms of 
Shakespeare, and I am somewhat surprised to 
find — from the very imperfect means at my 
dis|)osal — how very uncertain is their evidence 
as to the actual locality in which the writer 
really lived. These means included Skcat's 
admirable Etymological Dictionary, Halli- 
well's Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Hunter's Hallatnshire Glossary, and 
various glossaries contained in the Proceed- 
ings of the English Dialect Society, from the 
commencement in 1873 '° ^^7^ inclusive. 
I doubt not that had I possessed a larger 
store of reference books, especially of the later 
Proceedings of the English Dialect Society, my 
conclusions would have been more com- 
pletely confirmed. 

In Chap. XII Mr. Wise speaks of the 
Provincialisms of Shakespeare. The first 
instance he gives is " mankind witch " in 
Winter's Tale (II, iil), as meaning a violent 
woman. In Hampshire a " mankind child " 
is used to describe a child of peculiar mal- 
formation. 

In the Tempest (I, ii) the peculiar expres- 
sion, "I cannot miss him," is used for " I 
must not miss him," and this Mr. Wiso 
s[>eaks of as a Warwickshire provincialism. I 
know from five years' residence in Glasgow 
that the expression, "I cannot want you," is 
extremely common. I have an indistinct 
remembrance of the word "want" — carere 
in the authorized version of the Bible, in 
Genesis, but I cannot recall the reference. 

The word Deck — a pack (jf canls — occurs 
in the Lancashire Glossary. Payne Collier 
finds it in the Sessions Paper of 1 758. In 
the passage in which it occurs in Shakespeare 
i J Hen. VI : VI, vi) it seems to mean a hand 
at cards, rather tlian a pack. The passage 
must be quoted : 



' Bat whiles he thought to steal ihe single ten, 
The king was slyly fingered from the deck" 



I 

^B In Hunter's Hallamshire Glossary "single- 
ien " is mentioned as si>ecial to that part of 
, Yorkshire around Sheltield, and this same 
H ^passage is quoted. This affords a typi<al 
^P 'instance of the uncertainty of any argument 
founded upon such a weak foundation, one 
line bearing witness lor Yorkshire, the other 
for Warwickshire. 



Pugging-tooth ( Wtnt. Tale IV, ii)— Hallf- 
well gives Pug-tooth as belonging to Devon. 
Slobbery, as applied to roads, is given by 
Wise as characteristic of Warwickshire. 
Halliwell gives slobber — untidy, wet — ;is be- 
longing to Westmoreland, and slobber}' with- 
out any special localization. Slobberers — 
untidy farmers — is given in a glossary of East 
Norfolk. In Henry V : III, v, the Duke of 
Bourbon says, 

" I will sell my dukedoiu 
To buy a, slobbery and a dirty fann," 

Certainly the reference points to East No^ 
folk as clearly, if not more so, than to War- 
wickshire. 

Slobber is probably the same word as 
slubber. This is a word used by Bacon. In 
his Discourse Concerning Help for the Intel- 
lectual Powers, he speaks. Vol. VII, p. 103, 
of " Slubbering on the lute," to ilhistrate his 
" Cautioning Exercise; as to beware lest by 
evil doing, as all beginners do weakly, a man 
grow and l)e inveterate in an evil habit ; and 
so take not the advantage of custom in per- 
fection, but in confirming ill." Slubbering 
on the lute means, therefore, practicing in a 
slovenly manner. Exactly this meaning of 
the word occurs in Merchant of Venice II, 
viii, 39, 40: 

" Stubt>er not biuineis for my sake, Bassanio, 
Rut slay the very riping of the time." 

Wise refers \.o prick-eared {Hen. V: II, i), 
which he speaks of as a curious phrase about 
Stratford, which he had heard nowhere else. 
Halliwell g\vcs prick-lugged (\ug, Scottice for 
ear) witliout any mark of localization, 

5//-<;/^A/— immediately — as in Hamlet, is 
given by Halliwell with the same meaning as 
belonging to various dialects. 

Wise mentions Gullzs, nestling ( Timon II. i, 
and / Henry IV : V, ii) as jiecuiiar to War- 
wickshire. Gull-gosling is found in Stisscx. 
Halliwell refers it in same sense to Cheshire. 

" Contain yourself' is also mentioned by 
Wise as a very common Warwickshire phra.se. 
So I have no doubt it is, for my experience 
tells mc it is very common everywhere. 

The above includc-s most of the provincial- 
isms referred to in Chap. XII. In an appendix 
he gives I'lft) -seven more words, some of which 
I have, .as stated below, found elsewhere. 
But I must first refer to some special kinds of 
apples and pears referred to by Mr. Wise in 
Chap, XI. 

Warden pears are common. Skeat gives 

i8s 
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the word in his dictionary, as also does Halli- 
well. I am told it is used in Sussex. War- 
den-pies I cannot find. The phrase occurs in 
Winter's Tale IV, ii. 

Leathern coats are mentioned by Wise as 
apples peculiar to the neighborhood of Strat- 
ford. Halliwell gives the same word, which 
he defines as "the golden russeting," with- 
out any note of localization. Another kind 
of apple, called apple-John (i Hen. IV: III, 
ill, et al.), is mentioned by Halliwell as be- 
longing to the eastern counties. 

Another species of apple, mentioned by 
Wise, pomewater {Lave's Lai. IV, ii), is 
also given by Halliwell without any localiza- 
tion. In the Widmv of Wafling Street, page 
1^, he says : " The apple of the eye is termed 
a pomwater. ' ' 

I now come to the glossary given in Mr. 
Wise's appendix : 

Battel (As You Like It, II, iv), an instrument 
to beat clothes in washing, is found in a 
glossary of provincialisms used in the 
neighborhood of Whitby. Pat-log is 
found in Sussex. 

Pai'in (Hen. IV: IV, i), probably meaning 
scrajB of the faggot, is given by Halliwell 
(Baven) as belonging to various dia- 
lects. 

Bottle of hay (AliJ. N. D. IV, i) is given by 
Skeat, who quotes Chaucer, and by Halli- 
well, who refers to Harold's English 
Proverbs. I l)elieve I have frequently 
heard it in the North Riding, 

Bow (As You Like It, III, iv), yoke for cattle, 
is given by Halliwell without localization. 
So, too, is biggen, a child's cap. 

Bravery — finery ( Tarn, of Shr. IV, iii) — is 
given by Halliwell with several quota- 
tions. Skeat also gives this meaning. 

Brize — gsAt^y (Ant. and Cteo. Ill, viii ) — used 
by S|jenscr, is given by Halliwell. 

Chitding — pregnant; Claw — to fl.attcr, fawn 
' upon — are both given by Halliwell. The 
former word is justified by quotations 
from Lydgatc and Gower. 

Cob-loaf (Tro. and Cress. II, i) — a badly set- 
up loaf. Loaves called cobbs arc still 
made in Oxfordshire. Cobby — short, 
thick, stumpy ; and cop-nuts, used in 
Kent and Surrey, in Yorkshire and 
Staffordshire. Aubrey refers to an old 
English game called cob-loaf stealing. 

Dout (Ham. IV, vii) — to put out — occurs in 
glossaries of Sussex, Oxfordshire, Mid- 
Yorkshire, and South Warwickshire di- 
alects ; common in Staffordshire and 
South Wales. Given by Skeat. 

Dup (Ham. IV, ii) — to do open, to unfasten 
tlie door — is given by Halliwell, and re- 



ferred to Wiltshire. Wise thinks it means 
to tasten. 

Doxy ( Wint. Tale, IV, ii) — strumpet — is given 
by Halliwell and Skeat, with quotations 
from Citgrave and North. 

Eanlings (Mer. of Ven. I, iii) — young lambs 
just eaned or dropped — is given by Halli- 
well and Skeat (yeanlings). Used by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Common in 
Sussex. 

Feeders (passim, used also by Massinger) — idle 
servants — given by Halliwell. 

Eoru'earied — very tired — given by Halliwell, 
who quotes Palsgrave (cir. 1530?) (King 
John, II, i). 

Fardel (Ham. Ill, i) — a burden — given by 
Halliwell with several quotations, and by 
Skeat. 

Gib-cat (/ Hen. IV: I, ii) occurs in Here- 
fordshire and Whitby glossaries. 

Honey-stalks ( Tit. And. IV, iv) — white clover, 
honey flowers, clover — is used in Sussex. 
In several glossaries I find honey-suckle 
clover — trefoil. 

Inkles (Wint. Tale, IV, iii) — a common kind 
of tape — occurs in glossaries of Whitby 
and Mid -Yorkshire. Skeat gives it, and 
also Halliwell, each with several quota- 
tions. 

Irk (As You Like It, II, iii) — to make uneasy. 
Skeat gives this as a personal verb, with 
several quotations. 

Jet—io walk pToiidly (Troelfth Night, II, v) — 
given by Halliwell. No localisation. 
Skeat gives it and quotes Udall's Raister 
Doisttr. 

Kecks, or Kcx (Hen. V: V, ii) — tmibilliferous 
plants, Halliwell assigns it to various 
dialects. I find it in a Sussex, Whitby, 
and a Mid-Yorkshire glossary. Skeat 
gives it with several quotations. Hunter 
gives it in his Hallamshire glossary. 

Kindle [As You Like It, III, iii) — to bring 
forth — given by Skeat and Halliwell ; 
used by Wyclif, Luke iii, 7. It is a com- 
mon word of school-boy slang. I remem- 
ber it well in South Yorkshire. 

Lief— " as willingly, as soon" (Dyce) — fre- 
quently used by Shakespeare. " May be 
heard every day in ^V'arwickshi^e," says 
Mr. Wise. And so it may every where else, 
I cannot consider the word as peculiar to 
any country, or as scarcely a provincial- 
ism at all. Liefest — dearest. 

Lated (Macbeth Illj iii)— benighted. I find 
lati — to search — in several glossaries. 

Lifter (Tro. and Cress. I, ii) — a stealer. 
Dry den uses the verb lift, as meaning to 
steal. Halliwell gives it. Wise refers 
to our modern shoplifter. 

Lodge (Macbeth IV, i)— to lay the corn, as by 
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wind or rain. Given in a glossary of 
Kent, of Surrey, of Sussex, and of South 
Warwickshire. Halliwell refers it to 
Westmoreland. 

Loon (Jfissim) — a stupid scamp. Referred 
bj» Halliwell to various dialects. Given 
by Skeat. Used in Scotland, and occurs 
in a list of North-country words. 

Afitsler — for this Mr. Halliwell refers to 
various dialects. Used in Sussex, 
especially of any married laborer, young 
or old ; if unmarried, always called by 
Christian name. 

Palch {Mi.i. N. D. HI, ii)— a fool— given 
l)y Halliwell and Skcat. 

PUkihanks (I H(n. IV : HI, ii) — talebearers, 
gossips, Halliwell gives it with quota- 
tion. Pike-thattk occurs in Mid-York- 
shire Glossary and is explained as pick- 
thanks. 

Pun {Tro. and Cress. II, i) — to pound. 
Halliwell refers it to Westmoreland. 
Used in Sussex. 

Ravin {Meas. for Meas. I, iii) — to devour 
voraciously. Compare Earle's Philology 
of the English Tongue, sec. 54, second 
edition. Raven and ravine — to swallow 
greedily — both given by Halliwell and 
Skeat with several quotations. Occurs 
in Authorized Version, Genesis xlix, 27. 
Distinctly an archaic word. 

Rau ( Wint. Tale, IV, ii ) — a stick of ginger. 
In Glossary of Wliitby Wonts I find the 
following: '^ Raced or rased, nisiwd. 
' Raced ginger,' applied to the scraped 
or bleached sort, .\gain, we hear ginger 
asked for, ' not in the stick, but raced ' 
— 1'. e., in powder, or grated. ' R.ice it 
up a bit ' — rub it up, or, rather, bruise it 
up. This suggests a new interpretation 
in Winter's Tale, which is to some extent 
supported by Citgrave, who has — ' Rase, 
a shaving, sheering.' " 

Rid—\o destroy {Temp. I, ii). Halliwell 
assigns it to various dialects. Occurs in 
a glos.sary of Swaledale, Yorkshire, in 
this sense. 

Sagg—\.o tire, to sink down {Maebetk, V, '\\\f. 
Halliwell and Skeat give it as meaning 
to subside. Common in Sussex, Kent, 
Staffordshire. In Sussex and elsewhere 
this word rather means to sltcken than to 
subside. The two meanings are, how- 
ever, closely allied. Thus, a rope not 
stretched tight is said to sa^. " To 
help out," it occurs in Yorkshire. 

Skive— ^ slice ( lit. And. II, i). Halliwell 
refers it to Eastern counties. Occurs in 
Hallamshire and other Yorkshire glos- 
saries. Skeat gives skive and shiver — a 
slice. 



Shog—\o jog off {Hen, V: II, iii). Halliwell 
and Skeat give it with quotations, Wy- 
clif uses it. Occurs with kindred mean- 
ing in Yorkshire glossaries. 

Statute-caps — woolen ca[}s comiiellcd to be 
worn by an Act in 1571 for the encour- 
agement of the woolen trade i Love' s Lab. 
V, it). Statute-caps worn at Lough- 
borough fair by servants for hire. Given 
by Halliwell. 

Tills — the shafts of a wagon ( Tro. and Cress. 
Ill, ii). Occurs in a Whitby glossary. 

Urchin — a hedgehog ( 7>/ And. II, iii) — oc- 
curs in almost every glossary I possess. 

IVench — a young maid (Tarn, of Shr. V, ji). 
Used all over England without any de- 
preciatory intention 

Let me here give a few more Provincialisms 
— if such they may be called — of Shakespeare, 
taken from Hunter's Hallamshire Glossary. 
Hunter had not Shakespeare directly in view, 
or I doubt not his list might have been largely 
e^xtended. Hallamshire includes the neigh- 
borhood of Sheffield. 

Breeds with — to resemble {Mecu, for Meas.) — 

" She spea.ks 
And 'tis such sense that my sense brttds wilk it." 

.\mong Yorkshire peasantry, to breed 
with, or to breed of, is constantly used as 
to re-serable ; thus : " She breeds of her 
mother, her uncle," etc. Sometimes 
pronounced braid. 
Par — to prohibit, exclude, forbid. In King 
John (.III, i) we have — 

" When law can do no right 
Let it be lawful that law liar no wrong." 

This contains the same root as barrier. 
It is really a common legal expression, 
and is so used here evidently by a thor- 
oughly legal mind. 
Parm—ycasl {Mid. N. D. II, i) : 

" And sometimes make the drink to t>e«r no harm." 

A common word in Elssex and Eastern 
counties. 
Brag — to boast (Rom. and Jul, I, v) : 

" Verona bragt of him," 

Chuck — a term of endearment {.Macbeth, III, 

ii): 

•• Be innocent of the knowledge, dearert ehuck.'* 

Coiver — to cower down, to be abashed [2 
Hen. VI: III, ii): 

" No splUtittg rocks ctwtrtd io the sinkini; und." 
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Craek—^t> boast ^Lcr^s L(^. IV, \; : 

« A»l EtfeMpf 'A tbev nreet conpfeaxia arackr 

Pavomr — to resembk 'y«/. Gw. I, iii" : 

" kaA dte cum^^etOM of i^ elesseat 
lt,/«9M*^ like the *oA we hare ia hand." 

<ra<^f — a K/rt of expletive, meaning matuur, 
vay < Twelfth Night, V, i : 

•>♦♦♦♦♦ If he had not been is -irink he 
WMiM hoive oddiei r>ja other gaU: diaii he did." 

So, too, in King Lear. Edgar sa>-5: " Go 
yo<jr gate. " ' ' Get vonr gate ' ' — a kind 
of friendly dismissal. " Go your way " 
u a very common expression in York- 
shire. Where is the Yorkshire child 
who has not been told to "get out of 
my gate " ? 
Grime — make bla/.k : 

" Mjr face I'll ^mt with filth."— Z/wr 11, iii. 

Hcpf, or hips — the fruit of the dog-rose 
( Tifium) : 
" The rMici hear mxvt : the brian icarlet Ai/i." 

JIfahe the door — /', e., fasten it — pronounced 
imuk 'Om. of Err. Ill, i'; : 

" And dryaU oot, ar, bat the will well excuse 
Wbjr at thu time the doon are madt againtt yon." 

Cvvvz Park, Bbistol. 



Jfammtttf — small pieces of anTthing. 
Shakespeare has it sa vob ' Crr. I, iiit: 

- He ad io sa hit tttA md tat it:— O. I waamm 
hamhem*mmm:iedtL~ 

Scotch — to Strike whh a diin sdck. 

" We hare jL'«^Ae/the ssake, aot kiDed itr—Maeiiith. 

Sta/fcJ—saspecled {Jul. Ou. IV, i:>: 



' Which o« of aK,ai 
Begins his frdww." 



\ tUBidhf athes \ 



TitkU — tottering, easily OTertamcd i Items, 
for Meas. I, iii ; : 

•.»*•» -TiiT head stands so HcUt oo thy 
shoolden, that a nuDanaid. if she be in lore, otsys^ 
itoC" 

So, too, we say : That is a ticklish matter 
— i. e., one that requires to be handled 
delicately. 

Every one of the above words is to be foand 
in Hunter. I doabt not that a search in al- 
most any pro^nncial dialect of England will 
reveal an equal number of instances. The 
words irks, hex, kindle, and /««v, liever, are 
also given in Hunter. Wise's argument proves 
too much, and therefore, in my opinion, proves 
nothing. 
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Thk fiUt Shakespearien, which began to 
flow through French literature in Voltaire's 
time, has gone on flowing and meandering 
down to our time, touching in its on-flow 
many wonderful people — Voltaire himself, 
I>ucij», the King and Court of 1773, Victor 
Hugo, I)es';hami«, Rachel. The history of 
the friction elicited by the application of the 
French genius to our mighty touchstone is 
interesting and may Ije told in a few words. 

Voltaire was pra/jtically the French Colum- 
b<« in the discovery of Shakespeare. In his 
/,ettret Philosophitfues , written in 1726-27 and 
piibliKhcd ill 1 734, he announces his discovery, 
K|>eakirig of the \ifxX as " «/i sauva^e avec des 
fJincelUs de)^,nie. ' ' Before Voltai re, however, 
there had iK-en several timid navigators in 
Shakesficarian waters, though he was totally 
unknown to the great French public at 
large, Boyer cites him in his Grammaire 
Anglaise ( 1 700) and remarks his resemblance 
to Sophocles and yEs<:hylus. Destouches ( 1 7 1 7- 
1723; translates several scenes from the Tem- 
pest and later on imitates Timon in the Dissi- 
ptiieur {\1%T). Apart from these meagre ex- 
plorations there is nothing to show that Gray's 



"Nature's darling" had dipped above the 
horizon of the Guernsey .\rchipelago and shone 
upon the coasts of France. 

No sooner, however, had one of those 
" ^lincelles," of which bespeaks, fallen upon 
the combustible genius of Voltaire, than it 
ignites and flashes up ; the busy thief bedizens 
his Brutus (1730) with scraps of inspiration 
from Julius Casar, imitates the "saunige" 
in his Mortde Cesar (i 735), makes his ^rj'/A/Tf 
(1732) ring — hollow thing that it was — with 
echoes of Hamlet, conjures up a spurious 
Othello — exhaling tongue of phosphorescence 
from rotten wood ! — in Zaire (1734), and 
holds up the mirror, not to nature, but to 
Henry V, in his Adelaide du (7««fA«. 

In 1745 Delaplace publishes a handful of 
imperfect translations from Shakespeare in 
his Tht&tre Anglais. Ducis makes the talons 
rouges applaud Hamlet in 1 769. Letoumeur's 
complete translation in the memorable year 
1776, made under the auspices of the King 
and the Court, has well been called an inter- 
national homage to genius. The " patrie des 
Comeille, des Racine et des Molitre" became 
at once the "patrie" of Shakespeare too. 
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Voltaire, in huge alarm, cackles and cries, de- 
nounces Shakespeare, " fears for his Corneilles, 
his Racines, and — himself;" Shakespeare, in 
his estimation, suddenly becomes " uns.iltim- 
barttjite qui a des saillies heurtusfs ;'^ he pre- 
sents him at a solemn meeting of the Academy 
as a mere juggler and trickster. History, 

jwever, in a fit of what one might call con- 
Crete sarcasm, narrates that Voltaire died 
and was succeeded in \\\% fauteuil vX the Aca- 
demy by — Ducis(i779), the most pronounced 
and potent champion of the English poet 
in France. But how does Shakespeare fare 
at the hands of Ducis and his filter? Have we 
the clear and sparkling essence strained 
through, the up-floating of the immortal per- 
fume, the outlines even of the phantom ! Or 
is it all lees, dregs, abominable things, 
caught in the interstices of the P'rench, drip- 
ping with the Encychpfiiie, smelling of Rous- 
seau, " (Jrgan/, bun h'tvr, sensible^' ? Alas, 
the latter! The Germans, finishing out their 
etthfiiquf transcendantt, were at least doing 
belter (?)than this, plunging boldly into those 
dim seas, recomposing Romeo in the style of 
Goethe, dressing up Macbeth in the style of 
Biirger and the /cmme de ehambre, making a 
" parfat/ Chretien " of the porter in the style 
of Schiller, and injecting Fichte and the cate- 
gorical imperative hypodermically under the 
skin of Lady Macduff and those " excellentfs 
eumcnides," the witches! 

But at least Ducis, a " Christian en pleine 
encychpedie, a republican under Bonaparte, a 
rude, true-hearted, sincere " student of Shake- 
speare, was worthy to comprehend, even if he 
rould not catch him in the wide meshes of 
his net ; he did his best, even if he turned 
Macbeth into a piece of polished idiocy and 
trotted up and down the summits of " Parnas- 
sus " — gradus in hand — -trying to catch his 
landscape, his soul, his mellow art, in vain. 

The Revolution, we are told, the Terror, 
Marengo, Waterloo, did more to make Shake- 
speare intelligible in France than anything 
else; his name became the watchword of bat- 
tle l)etween the "Classics" and the " Roman- 
tics ;" the Globe, Vigny, Victor Hugo, fought 
for him against Hoffman, Geoffray, and the 
simpering multitude of Academics ; and he 
made his triumphal entry into Paris in 182S 
in the jjerson of Kemble and Macready, at 
the old ThtiA/re des Nations and in his noble 
English dress. 

As typical of the treatment Shakespeare 
has received in France suppose we take the 
play of Macbeth, of which Mr. James Darm- 
estetcr has recently given us an admirable 
edition. Macbeth is the most popular of all 
the plays of the poet in France, and French 
literature is full of vivid types and speaking 



expressions drawn from this play. The 
French are as conscious as we are of the! 
quick and wondrous figures of Lady MarbcthJ 
Banquo, and the great chieftain himself: thel 
si)ectre, the banquet scene, the " damncdl 
spot " cling as tenaciously to the cunniiigj 
Gallic memory as to ours. The striking |)op-j 
ularity of this play, however, is said to be] 
due to rigorous unity, the piercing clearness,] 
the overwhelming logic of the drama, con- 
stituting, in these particulars, the most clas- 
sical (in the French sense) of the drama ai 
Shakespeare. Nottody can come in contact with 1 
Shakespeare without consequences: rhythm, 
word-play, great perspectives of scenesj 
rising and looming, something, will .always! 
hang to the mind, echoing.adumbrating there,] 
showing that, even though in the dark, one 
has run against something wondrous. Soj 
with the French as they play blind-man's] 
buff with time through the medium of their] 
faulty translations; they all go away with' 
their memories tingling; .ind is to this spc<- 
ial play, we see the profound impression made 
by the very many translations — ot'ten mere 1 
babblements in halting vers blancs, prose, or ' 
Alexandrines — which have appeared since the 
first partial one of Delaplacc m 1746. Scene] 
after scene may be wrecked ; word-disloca- 
tion, grotesque misunderstanding, stilts and] 
buskins, may appear where, to us, all is sim- 
ple, plain, and mighty ; still the translators] 
go bravely on, and every one of their transla- 
tions contains some spilling of the original, « 
some drop of the supreme overflow, some j 
glint of the auroral light, if it be but that 
wonderful light that lies in the tearless eyes of J 
I jdy Macl)eth. 

Ducis' Macbeth makes a. singular impression. 1 
The .\cademician sets before himself the task of 
eradicating the elementufthe horrible, whii h, 
he says, would certainly make the play fail in 
France. Accordingly, the hero of it is 
stripiied naked and re-clothed in rags of the] 
French eighteenth century ; the great appari- 
tion of the witches gives way to a classic dream 
— a sort of somnolent Somnium Scipit/nis; Ban- 
quo and Macduff are sup]>rcssed ; Marl>cth 
becomes a model man, who, at the end of j 
the piece, abdicates in favor of Malcolm 
Lady Macbeth is made to take vengeance on 1 
herself: she rises at night, in that scene of] 
mystic somnambulism, with the view of kill- 
ing Malcolm, but she poniards her own son. 
etc., etc. Macbith, as we know it, rrumblesfl 
into a ruin; smooth conventionalities, mo- 
tiveless rant, replace the volcanic fires of the 
original ; we have a sa/on Macbeth fit for fine 
ladies to read. But weak, emasculated as this 
caponized Macbeth is, even it sent forth a 
divine flash when handled by the genius of | 
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Talma. The soul of the great actor was 
akio to Shakespeare's own : it had lightning- 
like intuition, flashes, not of silence bat of 
utterance and of interpretation, and it re-in- 
fiised into Ducis' seniiities something of the 
majesty and horror of the original. 

After Voltaire, Victor Hugo, in 1827, is 
the first Frenchman who is redolent of 
Shakespeare. In his Cromwell he imitates 
Macbeth visibly and audibly in more than 
one passage (cf. IV, viii, and III, vii,) too 
long to be quoted here. There are a vision, 
a witch scene, and a witch closely resembling 
kindred scenes in the English drama. The 
poet's son, indeed, became, later, one of the 
l>est translators of Shakespeare. In 1828 
Macready went to Paris and played Macbeth 
in his native tongue. 

\iion Hal6vy translated the play into verse 
in 1853, Wailly in 1857, and there are frag- 
mentary translations by Madame Louise Colet. 
Brugnieri de Sorsum undertakes to follow his 
prototype strictly and translates alternately 
m blank verse, rhyme, and prose. As one 
example of his method, take the following 
translation Tfrom the first scene) of 
"That will be ere set of snn." 

This becomes : 

" C'est done vers Theure oil le flambeau du jour 
Au sein det mere plongera sa lumi^re" (!) 

" Fair i* foul and foul is fair : 
Hover," etc, 
becomes 

" A travere les brouillards et leur vapeur mortelle 
Accourons toutes trots ; 
Descendons dans I'abime, 
Allons y preparer le crime, 
Que la vertu p&lisse & notre voix !" 

As a specimen of his blank verse, this : 

" Ah ! '|ue dans le chaos s'abiment les deux mondes, 
PlutAt que de manger notre pain avec crainte, 
Kt dormir dans le sein de ces songes terribles 
Qui dans I'ombre des nuits hantent notre repos ! 
Ne vaudrait il pas mieux £tre parmi ces motts 
Que nous avons plongis, pour rigner en leur place, 
Dans I'asile muet de Ta paix 4temelle, 
Que de renter livris aux tortures poignantes 
Auxfiuelles notre esprit veut tchapper en vain ?" 

-(Ill.ii.) 

And this despite the fact that French ac- 
cent is so weak that accentual verse in it — 
alone of the Romance languages — is virtually 
imirossible. 

The Chevalier de Chatelain made a transla- 
tion (London, 1862) of which the following 
are specimens : 



" Le beaa soqrcat ea bud, et te nbia cM ban 
To^ ctt perons porbtea, tovt etf pcmiis ca pMrre, 
Sns ! vile travessoos cette sale atmospbire. — 1 T, L) 

** .\h ! mieox vondfait po«r d-mb qne At iotenooapa 
Le coon de Faiiivers, et toot liea rooipa 
Eotre rbooime et le cicl, qne vivre et toajoais vivre 
De terrenrs baltottes, beices comme na bomine ivre, 
Dans des onits sans sommeil, mais non pas sans ^mots, 
FIntAt qne d'eptoaver toos les maaz i la fois. - 

PA ! mieox voadrait poor noas des mofis la sipokare. 
Que de remords criants rincessante tortore. 
^oos V avons envoye ce Doncan an tombean, 
Qa'jr tait-il? II jr dort ainsi qn' on doax agnean." 

The best French translations of iWiu-^^M are 
the literal translation of Jules Lacroix (1840) 
and the less literals-one might say littoral, 
touching closely to those vast and mysterious 
shores of Shakespeare — of Emile Deschamps 

(1844)- 

In the former, Shakespeare has been put to 
exquisite torture — diluted, discolored, stran- 
gled, mutilated, compressed within the tortur- 
ing hemistichs — ^an angel in a fly-net; in the lat- 
ter, Deschamps has succeeded better, though he 
is often painfully prosaic. Rouget de Lisle was 
stimulated by this fascinating legend to write 
an opera for which Chdlard furnished the 
music (1827,) and Verdi's opera (Florence, 
1847) appeared at the Lyriqut in 1865. 

At least three great paintings have been in- 
spired by various scenes from the play : 
Maclise's "Banquet" (1840), Kaulbach's 
"Lady Macbeth," and Delacroix's "Lady 
Macbeth " (1851), the two last seizing on the 
sleep-walking scene as their motive. 

The translation of Lacroix made a great 
sensation when it was played at the Odeon in 
1863; it was played for a hundred nights a 
la file. Rachel had failed in playing Lady 
Macbeth in England. When she was told 
that Mrs. Siddons had exhausted every possi- 
bility of dramatic surprise in the play, 
especially in the sleeping scene, she cried 
out : " Oh ! mais j'ai une idde xaa\—je leche- 
rais ma main f' — A conception, says M. 
Darmesteter, which was ultra-Shakespearian, 
plunged Lady Macbeth — beyond the mere 
unconsciousness of sleep — into the uncon- 
sciousness of animal instinct, injected Dante 
(Ugolirio) into Shakespeare, and brought the 
artist of the sublime into the perilous vicinity 
of the grotesque. " The poet," he concludes, 
" would, I think, have accepted such an in- 
terpretation ; and Rachel proved by a cry 
of genius that Racine and Shakespeare could 
be comprehended at one and the same time." * 



• I am indebted throughout this article to M, James Darmesteter's Essais de Litterature Anglaise (Paris 
Pelagrave, 1883.) 
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WHEK DID MACBETH FIRST BROACH THE 
ENTERPRISE TO HIS WIFE? 

The following note U suggested by Mr. C. Mills 
Galey's paptr on " Macbeth " in the January number 
of SHAr I.N.A. 1 think he has made it probable 

that "' ise," in one form or another, was 

broachc. ,., ..i.>^i,cth to his wife />/^r^' the play opens; 
but I think aUo ihat Macbeth could not tAm have had 
murder in his mind. His words; 

" Why do I ykld lo that mmjitlu B 

WliiMe bornd inugc dotti iinRx ay h«F 
• • • • • 

Myihoucbt, m\Mt mvrjrr rtt it hHt/ijmUuUett, 
bhik« »o my siogle itatc, ' etc.— 1, iii, 34 — 

seeins to give us the moment when murder first entered 
his mind as a suggestion, and his aside, after Malcolm 
has been named the Prince of Cumberland (" The 
Prince of Cumberland ! that is a step," etc., — I,iv,43), 
points to the lime when it became a resolve. With 
these facts before them and the words of I^ady Mac- 
beth (1, vii, 47) ; 

" What bcait wiu't, then, 
That nuule you break thl> cnlcrpnte to nief 
When you durst do it, theu you were a nun," 

which seem to suggest mur\ler and not merely an am- 
bitious scheme, most commenlalors decide cither that 
these words refer to a scene thai pa.s»ed belwcen Macbeth 
and his lady in the interim between scenes 5 and 7, 
or that they arc suggested by Macbeth's own letter, 
.re*d in scene 5. I itiink thai the latter inlerjiirclaton is 
' iilVicicntly disproved by Mr. Gayley in his remarks. 
As to Ihe former, though Macbeth's " We will speak 
further" makes some such conversation a proljability, 
it is imjKKsible that this can be the scene alluded to. 
Lady MAcbeth's words (I, vii, 51) : 



•■ Nur 1 
Dl>) then adhere, xnA v 
They bare nude thcni^' 
Oo^ unenalce you," 



!iake both: 

: their firnc3s no« 



compel us to refer the " breaking" of the •• enterprise" 
to sonte time previous to Duncan's resolve lo visit 
Macbeth's castle. 

My own theory of the point in <|Ueslion — if Shake- 
speare b nut hiin-i«lf inconsistent — is as follows: 
When Lady Macbeth talks of her lord " breaking the 
enterprise" to her she refers to a lime previous to the 
o|iening of the play. Uut he had then sjoken to her, 
«<>/ of murder, but simply of suceeciling mmehow to 
Ihe throne which Duncan was too feeble to defend with 
his own arms. Malcolm was young, and Maclxrth 
might ea-sily procure his election, as the next capable 
male of royal blood, according to the custom of succes- 
sion in those days. .\t Ihat time Macbeth simply 
thougiil and spoke of succeeding Duncan, not of mur- 
dering him. This tallies with his wife's words in a 
previous scene; 

" Yet do 1 fcir tliy tutiire : 
ItU too full of the mill: of hunuo kiiKlnctt 
To catch the nearest •»y." — I, v, 18. 

When ihe geu Macbeth's letter she rcmcmlKn her 
previous conversation with him, and fears ihat, though 
he may wish to be king, he will not act logically upon 



his own wishes. She does not know that the noraina* J 
tion of Malcolm as Duncan's successor has forccti ihisi 
step upon Macbeth's consciousness, fiut later on, when [ 
Macbeth's mind is alreaiiy awake in the logical c<>urs«l 
and he only hesitates before taking the plunge into! 
blood, she confuses, perhaps willfully, his l.t 
about the " enterprise" lin the interview « 
between scenes 3 and 71 and his early breal^M.^ i- i.^r 1 
of the ambitious project. .She puts more into M»cl»cth't j 
early schemes than hail been suggested to him at th«| 
time, and she does so purposely in order to nerve hin^l 
on to the deed. This iiitcqireiaiion may l>e forced, Init 
I think Ihat, as a whole, it is more coherent than any 
other thtrory that has been propounded to explain %\ 
number of scattered hint^, which, on any $up])Osition, , 
are hardly consistent with themselves. 

R. W. liOODIJS, 

Montreal. 



A RECENT SHAKESPEARE EXAMINATION.. 

EJitQr SHAKtsrKAItlANA : 

The elective seniors and the Wharton .School and 
the Towne Scienlilic .School Juniors of the lliiiversity 
of Pennsylvania read from September 1 5th to Januarjr] 
t6th the whole of the Comfily cf Errors mmX As Yon 
l.ikr It, with perhaps one half of King Ltar. Theyl 
have recently been cxamincil on the two whole playt 
read ; and the paper proposed is given below. The re- 
sults of the examination, as well as Ihe examlnatim] 
paper, may be interesting to some of your leadrn. 

The method purMied with the class was as follows 1 
Stopford Brotike"> F.Hglnh f.iteraJurt Primrr, D<>w<i 
den's Sh,ik$p.-rt i'rimtr, and J. R. Green's > 
tory 0/ Ihe Eitiftish Pro/'lt were assigned for 
vale study; and Rolfe'^ editions of the Iwu pi 
were put into the students' hands for car 
preparation of the reading held at each hour. '11 
professor in coinnicniing un the text, ossumeil iha 
everything in Rolfe had Ixjen carefidly read by ei 
man in tne class. He therefore conlined his com* 
mcntary to things not touthcd on by Kolff, lo furthc 
illustration, or to the more complete discussion of 
ponaut <|iiestiunit. There were Mxty men lii the L'laiu 
and yet not one failed to pass the rxamination wil 
credit. A very large numVfcr wrote from seven to te 
page* of fiiulscap (uiper apiece ; and, in nomc uf Ihe 
papers the answers to the first two (|ucstion» were 1 
fact brief essays, well conceived and m excellent foir 
Remeuiberiiig that lliia evaminalinn rcpresrntril, in lij 
far its (jrcatest part, the private study of Ihe inilividui 
Students, wc caniiul but be the mote iMn.ir-...,..! I,< 
as well ai convinced that the •• Mxriety 
well even with a college clast, if only t ; 
an interest and work, Aboolutely notbtn^ wad Uii to 
be dcsire<l ■<> far as the diligence and application < 
nearly the whole class were concerneil. 

RXAMLHATI'-lN P.VPfcR. 

1. Give X brief account of ShakeA|>care'* times and 
literary conteraponrics. 

2. Ofhii life and works. 

3. Stale 'It iMtiim.lv .)ii will! Ii Mr. Dowden rest! 
hischron'' 

4. Ihe I the plot of Ibt 
Comtjy 9/ Art Iff t. 
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5. The same of At You Like II. 

6. Make brief notes on the following phrases, words, 
or pusages : 

Comedy of Errors : 

I, i, 4. Parfial to infringe. 
9. Bloods. 

II. fnleslint. 
I a. Sedition. 
63-64. 
75-95 

Comedy of Error! : 

II, i, 14. There's, 

4*-49- 
ii, 1-6. 

10 1. Stale. 
77. Excrement. 

III, ii, 130-123. 

144. Curtal dog turn t" tie ofAeel. 

8. jIs You Like It : 

It, i or iii. 

II, V, 56. Creek. 

III, ii, 137. Atatanta's better part. 

9. As You Like It, V, iv. 

J. G. R. MlElroy. 
Philadelphia. 



DOCTOR OR NO DOCTOR. 

In It previous line I noted opposite occasions in 
the play where the hand respectively of a learned law- 
yer and of one utterly ignorant of legal first principles 
were traceable. It seems the same situation exists as to 
medical lore. Not to multiply instances, take the 
passages wherein is enunciated more succinctly and 
quite as positively the blood circulation theory which, 
long years after Shakespeare died, made Har\ey im- 
mortal, and confront them with the passage in Uitmlet 
wherein the old King is described as having been 
poisoned by means of a deadly juice dropped in his ear. 
An impossibility, we arc told, and a conception " which 
finds no excuse in physiological science." 

.\s to Dr. Rush's little pamphlet, I think the Doctor 
will find occasion to revise his proposition that the play 
'• treated physicians with contempt." On the contrary, 
it is the '[uackery which overrun England in tllizabeth's 
day which is satirised. Think of times when people 
were advised, as they were by Dr. .'Andrew Roorde, to 
wash their faces only once a week and to wipe them 
only with scarlet cloths ! when pills made from the 
ground up skull of a man that had been hanged, a 
draught of spring water that had stood in the skull of a 
murdered man, the powder of a mummy, the blood of 
" dragons," the entrails of wild animals, were pre- 
scribed for special distempers I when tumors were to 
be reduced only by stroking them with the hand of a 
dead man ; when, to cure a child of the rickets, it was 
passed head downward between the sections of a young 
tree split open for the purpose and then tied together 
again (the child's recovery to be parallel with the 
knitting together and healing of the tree) ; when love 
philters were for sale by every apothecary and adminis- 
tered by the enamored to a subject found unresponsive, 
and when the King " touched " for scrofula ! 

And yet it was in these days, and such as these, that 
the plays were comjxjsed. That somebody engaged in 
their composition proposed ridiculing the charlatans and 
quacks surrounding him is evident, I think, from the 
fact that every passage in the plays evincing deep and 
profound learning oi to medidne or surgery is put into 




the mouths of laymen, never into the mouths of pro- 
fessionals. There is only — so far as I remember — one 
thoughtful and honest physician in all the plays, the 
" Doctor " in Macbeth. In an age when every charla- 
tan in the Land had his bagful of charms and 
potions and philters for " a mind diseased," this 
earnest and conscientious man declines to prescribe for 
mental malady. " Therein the patient must minister 
to himself," says this good doctor. " More needs she 
the divine than the physician. Goo<i God forgive us 
all!" 

So far from " treating physicians with contempt," as 
Dr. Rush imagines, the contrast between Macbetb's 
medical attendant and the apothecaries, mountebanks, 
jugglers, and " water doctors " is a very strong showing, 
it seems to me, for the theory that this contempt and 
satire aimed at quackery and humbuggery, rather than 
for the learned practitioners of Tudor days. 

Appleton Morgan. 
21 Park Row, New York, March iSth, i884. 



EXAMINATION IN SHAKESPEARE. 

(Dowden's Shakspere Primer and The Merchant of 
Venice. ) 

1. Stale very briefly the main facts of Shakespeare's 
life, 

2. What is the chief external evidence as to the 
chronology of Shakespeare's writings? 

3. Give illustrations of "metrical tests," 

4. Give an outline of tlic *' periods of Shakespeare's 
career as a writer," according to Dowden. [What 
inference may we draw from the works of the fourth 



[>eriod as to Shakespeare's domestic life at the lime?] 

of 
that day. 



5. (iive some account of th« stage appointments of 



6. VVhen was the Merchant first printed? What 
earlier references to the play ? When was it probably 
written? 

7. What can you say of the source of the plot? 
[Why have some critics supposed that Shakespeare 
may have visited Italy ?] 

8. What two things does the first line of the play 
('* In sooth I know not why I am so sad") illustrate? 

9. What light does the second scene (Portia and 
Nerissa) throw u[>on Portia's character ? Where else 
in the play is this illustrated? [What have you to say 
of Hailitt's estimate of Portia?] 

to. Comment briefly on some of the les« obvious 
points in the poet's delineation of .Shylock. 

11. Compare the Prince of Arragon and the Prince 
of Morocco. [ What is true in general of Shakespeare's 
subordinate characters?] 

12. How do the poet's women often compare wirh 
the men to whom he gives them ? Is it so with Portia 
and Bassauio? 

13. Give your impressions of Antonio. 

14. Explain the metrical peculiarities of the follow* 
ing lines: 

{a) Your mind is tossing on the ocean. 

\b) And other of such vinegar aspect. 

( c) Thy .ikipping spirit, lest through thy wild be- 
havior. 

(</) Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault. 

{e\ His rigorous course; but since he stands obdu- 
rate. 

15. Explain the italicized words in the following: 
( (I ) thou naughty gaoler! 

( b ) The continent and summary of my fortune. 

( e ) His mere enemy. 

(1/) A livery tHote guarded than his fellows. 



CONTRIBUTORS TABLE. 



10^ 



{e) Uncafiahli of pity, 

(f) But two year* mo*. 

\g) on ilie Riiilln. 

(A) I am infomied throughfy of the cause. 

(i) And see my wealthy Andreio idock'd iu sanH, 

Vailing lier high-tof> lower than her rib&. 
f /f ) I am fir/St unto it. 
( / ) .So l>e gone ; you arc sped. 
(m) There are some shrtwd contents in your same 

paper. 
( «) patincs of bright gold. 
(o) Forgive a moitly oi the principal. 
(/) From whom he bringclh \fnul>le rtgrttls. 
l6. Explain the grammatical peculiarities of the fol- 
lowing : 

( A ) I had rather to be married to a death's-head. 

{b^ K lady richly left. 

\e J 1 hate him for he is a Christian. 

\d\ I am glad on't. 

it') The first, of gold, who this inscription Iwars. 

(_/") A wife Which is as dear to me as life itself. 

(g\ For who love I so much? 

|'^)agift ♦ • • of ill he dies possessed. 

I i\ The best condition'd and unwearied spirit, 

( k) Some men there are love not a gaping pig. 

17- Comment on the following : 

( a) The beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty. 
< k) Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 

'Tween man and man ; but thou, thou meagre 
lead, 
• « « « » 

TYiy filaiHttfss moves me more than elo(|ucnce. 

[Why change the "palcnesse" of the early edi- 
tions.''] 
( f) but the full sum of me 

I» sum uf nothing ; which, to term in gross. 

Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, uapraciis'd. 

[Why to lie preferred to the <.{uarto reading, " sura 
of something"? 

^Vhal does the following illustrate? 

For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I'll pay it instantly with all my heart. 

What is to be said of the " law " in the following ? 

This t>ond doth give thee here no joi of blood \ 

The word* expressly are a (>ound of flesh. 



(8. 



19. 



Shed thou no hlood; nor cut thim less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh, etc." 
[What is true in general of Shakespeare's legal 
knowledge?] 
3", What do we learn of Shakespeare th< tnan from 
this play ? 

Ndte. — The above questions were given, \tn\ Satur- 
day, to ■ class of twenty-four girls in I.asell Seminary, 
Auljurndalc, Mass., after eighteen lesions of about an 
hour each, three of which were devoted to the first 
sixty [Niget of Dowden's /'rimer 1 in familiar lii/ks 
alx>ul ihe subject-matter) and the rest to reading and 
discussing the Mtr<httHt. Three hours and a half 
were allowed for writing the pa|)cr, but only two of 
the girls took over three hours. The e^taminatiun was 
merely an experiment, but the results were, on the 
whole, belter than I had expected. 

April 2 1st, 1884. W. J, RuLKB. 




A SPARKLE OVER CUPS. 

[Ac the principal l>an(iuct in the Shakespeare "jubi- 
lee " which was held .Septcratier, 1769, at Slrotford- 
on-.\von, the frdlowing spirited song, reproduced from 
the Giiitltmarii Magatine for the year named, was 
duly rendered and gratefully received all round the 
bo.ird. It can claim for author the renowned Pavid 
■""•arrick, the prime mover and director of that "Jubi - 
I fe," and, in his times, the best histrionic interpreter of 
Si^.-nkcspcare. In simple diction, unstrained tenor, and 
sw.iying measure — especially in the refrain — it rings out 
with all the clink of a postprandial lyric. However 
we may regard the Venison Legend, the last strophe 
of the Song t.ikes a decidedly felicitous turn, suggested 
by the alleged case of larceny ! — E. I. F.] 



WARWICKSHIRE: A SONG. 



Yc Wanrlckthirc lads and ye Iaucs, 

Srr what ai o»r Jubilcx p^^irt ; 

Coitic t revel awjy : rrjoicc jn<l lie slaH. 

Fnr the lad of aII liiiit wa>.i WKrwidcsbire LjuI. 

Wnrwickthire Ljid. 

Atl l>e glad ! 
For the Ud of aM Uil< was ;i Wuwickiihtre tad. 

Be proud of the charnit of your crvunry, 

Where Nature hai lavithcd her bvuiity. 

Where much »hc ha* given, ami *ome to Ijo spared : 

For the bard of all tunls wat a Warwicluhlre Bard. 

Warwickshire Hard, 

Never paired. 
For the hard oiall bordt wai a Warwickahlrc Bard. 

Each shire hat its differrnl pleasures, 
Each f.hirv H.i« It? f^iiTereot treasures , 
Uultorair "" •rcall miiil tuumll, 

For ibe « a» a Warwicksllirc WiL, 

W \Vil. 

1I...W 1,..- nr.i ! 
For the wit of all wlu was « Warwlctshire Wli, 

Old Ben, Thomas Otw.iy. John Diyilen, 
And hall a *corc more wc uVc pride in,^ 

Of famoH- \^''f *' 'vr, wc boatt, too, the ftkill ; 

Rut the W wa> Warwickshire Will. 

W Will, 

M.,,.....„. ,1,... 
Fur the Will of all WilU was Warwickshiiv WiU. 



0«i to no i»ar<, 

^hV'i iiDf Roniun ; 

Th, t.i- Avon's Sweet Swan, 

And llic iiiua A aJI iiicn was a Warwickstiire iMan, 

Warwicli»hire Man, 

Avon's Swan 1 
Aitri ilic man of all tiken was a, Warwickshire Man. 



AaV ••- - ■ - - .,'. , - 

T.. in in; 

T-. never waa la£. 

And 1M> ».iK 1 .ui » .i;» wa»a Warwiduhll* Wa(, 

Warwickshire Wag, 

Ever hr-ii I 
For the wag ijf all wags was a Warwickdiire Wag. 

Ther,. iir\ci w.,s M_',:li sii' K j i f»tufe— 

Of . ■:ie; 

H. II t.cr grief, 

Ar..: -^ .ifwilkMjirc Tbi«f, 

1 t.«;f. 



11 
For the till I 



'.YK* was ■ Warwitkshlic Thief. 



Noles ^nJ Queries. 



[ CerrespomUnts and Cimtributors in quoting from Shakapear^s plays, thotiU eitt not only the «ett and scents but 
also the lines. The numiering of the lines should, in all casts, follow the Globe tdition.] 



(33.) ^mUtUl.n: 

Queen. O Hamlet I thou haat cleft my heart in twain. 

nam. Oh I thrfwaivaini\ewaritr^rt atXt, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night ; but f o not to mjr unde'i bed ; 
AMume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That MoiuUr, custom, who all tense doth eat 
Of habits roil, is anfti yet in this. 
That to the use of actions ya/r ^ndgood 
He lilcewise gives a froclc or livery. 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night ; 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the neat abstinence : the next more easy ; 
For use almost can change the ttamf of nature, 
And either amemt the evil, or throw Aim out 
With wondrous potency. 

In the penultimate line "either" and " evil" are, as 
elsewhere, monosyllables. The dissyllable "amend" 
is required, if "cure" be substituted, the line is not 
Shakespeanan. "//im " is used for it. The quartos 
(not in the folio) have "devil" in both places for 
" CTn'l " as above. Thirlby made the former correction. 
The two earlier quartos have, — 

"And either the deuell, or throwe him out." 

The later quartos substitute, — 

"And maister [atut master] the deuell," etc. 

The old text the divil throw out the devil, which 
teems unlikely to be the true reading ; nor can " the 
devil" be the equivalent of "the stamp of nature ;" 
we have had a similar expression in the fourth scene of 
the first act : 

" • • • • these men. 
Carrying, I say, the ttamf of one defect. 
Being naturt's livery, or fortune's star, — 
Their virtues else — be they as pure as grace. 
As infinite a> man may undergo— 
Shall in the general censure uke corruption 
From that particularybKA .• the dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance 0/t defeat 
To hix own scandal." 

For the reading adopted in the last cited passage, see 
Cruces Shakespeariana ; as also for Thirlby's emenda- 
tion defended. "Evil" is here used as in AlFs Well 
(I, i) = 

We may also compare Othello (II, iii) : 

0th. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil ; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
\n mo\Ah% of wiietl censure; what's the matter. 
That you unlace your refutation thus, 
And tpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night brawler T 



'And yet I know him a notorious liar. 
Think him a great » ' ' 
Yet these fix'd evilt 



Think him a great way fool, solely a coward ; 
Us sit so fit on him," etc. 



Compare also Othello (II, iii) : 

Ian. You see this fellow, that is gone before ;— 
e is a soldier, fit to stand by Caaar 



He 

And give direction 



and do but see his vice. 



/*<"•. It were well 

The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps he sees it not ; or his good nature 
Prises the virtue that appears in Cassio, 
And looks not on his eviu 

If- I do love Cassio well ; and would do much 
To cure him of this evU. 

194 



And so Angelo speaks of his unholy passion, 
Mtetsurefor Measure (II, iv) : 

"And in my heart, die strong and twdling etrU 
Of my conception." 

B. G. KlNNEAR. 

London, February, 1884. 



(34.) Editors Shakespeariana : — Mr. R. G. Whhe, 
in the preface to his new edition of Shakespeare, says of 
the passage in Alls Well That Ends WeU (IV, u, 38): 
" It seems to me that hope of restoration of this passage 
need not yet be quite abandoned, because not only 
the immediate context, but the whole scene, points 
so unmistakably to what Diana may be expected to 
say. Thus far, however, there has been no approach 
to its rectification, nor to an acceptable explanation of 
it ; and it is better simply to say so and pass on." 
And in his note on the passage in the play, he also 
says : " Incomprehensible ; probably corrupt in some 
word. Every effort to explain or to amend it has been 
in vain." 

The corruption is slight. For "ropes" read itowts, 
since "vows were ever brokers to defiling." For 
"-scarre" read scape — transgression (Schmidt) — who 
quotes Lucrece, 746 : 

" She prays she never may behold the day 
' For day,' quoth she, ' night's scapes doth open lay.' " 

Then Diana's reply is in harmony with what pre- 
cedes and follows : 



Bertram. 



Say thou art mine, and ever 



My love as it begins shall so persever. 
Diana. I see that men make vows in such a scape 

That we'll forsake ourselves . Give me that ring. 



Chicago. 



J. G. B. 



(35.) In Hamlet, I, iv, 36, 37, 38, arc the famous 
lines, 

" The dram of eale 
Doth aH the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal." 

Perhaps no change is needed here, only a sufficient 
interpretation. Professor Scott and Dr. March, in the 
November issue of Shakespeariana, show that 
eale is eule, or evil. A common meaning of doth 
in Shakespeare is doeth or maketh. Of a doubt may 
mean doubted or doubtful, distrusted; as in Hamlet III, 
1,69, 

" That makes calamity of so long life " 

means — that makes calamity so long-lived. 

To his oum scandal — to the evil's own scandal ; i. e., 
to the disgrace that properly attaches to the evil. The 
word to belongs with doth. The action in doth has a 
twofold effect, it makes the nobleness doubtful, and it 
subjects the nobleness to scandal — scandal that properly 
belongs to the evil alone. Interpret, then, thus : 

" The dram of <a& [evUI 
Dotk [maketh] all the noble substance 0/ a <£>i>MTdotu>tfiiI 
To [reducing or subjecting the nobleness to] hit [its, tbe evil's] 
own scandal." 

Such a pregnant sense of the word doth is not un- 
Shakespearian. 
Boston, Mass. Homer B. Sfraguk. 




THE DRAMA. 



STRAY NOTES ON A PASSAGE IN HAMLET. 

(36.) I/amlet, Act V, Scene i, lines 14, 15, 16, Furnecs' 
Variorum Edition, 1877 : 

'' Here lies the water ; good ; here stands the man ; 
good ; if the man go to this water and drown himself, 
it is, will he nill he, he goes ; mark you that ;" 

" Will he nill he," by this phrase I suppose the 
gravediggcr wishes his partner to understand that the 
man goes to the water at his own free will, or at his 
discretion. 

I find neither note nor comment on this peculiar 
expression in the editions of Fumess, Hudson, and 
White. 

In the laming of tht Shrew, Act II, Scene i. 
Pet ru chic says to Katharina : 

" Ynur b(her tuith contCDicd 
That you sIiaU be my urife ; your dowry *rrccd oa ; 
Aod will you, nill you, I will marry you. 

Here Petruchio determines to marry Katharina 
whether she consents or refuses his addresses. 

Under the word toUl in Richardson's Dictionary of 
the English Language will b« found the following 
t| notation from Udal :* 

" I ipeake noi of this worlde, whiche God made, wherein we 

ll«C.«i>l.'< 



In Aquaint old book treating on natural philosophy 
of the generation of things, etc., by Daniel Senncrtus,f 
Rector of the Univenityaf Wittenbcrge, "and the first. 




that brought the Practice of Chymistry into it," we find 
nill used as a verb : 

" The Actions of the Faculty are 10 ««'// or desire, nod to 
ii/// or refuie." 

Arpil — if the man goes to tlic wiilcr tic may either dc«ire or 
refuse lo drown lilnuelT lie may be wiUins or sol witllnf. 

In Spenser's Fairit Quetne % we have the following 
lines : 

" Yet ootliliw could my ficed tnind miKivt, 
But whether vn'ird oi Kiird, friend or foe, 
I Am rcsolv'd the utmost end to prove.** 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Tkt Maid of the . 
the following occurs : 

" With my SoTcraigne's leave, 
I'll wed ibec to this laaD, mil kt, nill kt' 

Again in their LavJi Cure,or the Martiat Maui, ' 
telli says : 

'* To futtber which, your fncDdship, 
And oaths wlUy mi raskistaiKe: letvourdeeol 
Umke answer to mc,' 

and the word will is used in a similar sense in the very 
next page, where Eugenia says: 

" Send for muslck. 
And will the cooks to use their bcstof cunoing." 



MOHTIIKAL. 



Thoua^ D. KlMO 



Tke DrMn^.. 



MADAME MODJESKA AS IMOGEN. 

Tkk play of Cymbeline is full of incongruity as 
amazing, if not as [lalpabic, as that which lies in be- 
stowing a charter on Venice or a sca-coaM upon 
Bohemia. It is nut the incongruity of the play, how- 
ever, but, I fancy, the difficulty of the chief part in it 
which makes the presentations of it so few and for be- 
tween. The part of Imogen is indeed as difficult as it 
i< beautiful. This difficulty i* in its symmeir)'. Imogen 
has not the intellect of Portia, the wit of Beatrice, or 
Rosalind's bright fancy and pervading sense of humor. 
She would have been outshone in talk by Beatrice, as 
Hero was; she would have looked u|x»n Portia with that 
mixture of feeling with which most women regard one 
uf their sex who is strong-minded or a blue-stocking. 
And even if she had hud the power to a&sail her lover 
with Rosalind's mocking humor it would have broken 
her heart to do it. Vet she did not lack either intellect 
or talent, on (he contrary, fine qualities were in her so 
truly blent that she is Shakespeare's most perfect 
woman. As Antony said of Gesar, she is " royal and 
loving;" as Hotspur of his wife, " but yet a woman." 
Apart from this, she »eems to have a more practical 
sense than any woman in .Shakespeare except Katharine 
of .\rragon, in whom, as Mrs. Jameson tells us, that 
•(ualily IS very apparent. On this account, perhaps, 
one never thinks of her as particularly endowed with 
itnaginatiuii. The outward incidents of her jouniey to 



Milford Haven, and Rosalind's to the forest, wen iMt 
without resemblance, but life in Belarius' cave was 
humdrum enough. The boys went out to hunt, Imogen 
cooked for them against their return, and was no doubt 
a very notable housewife indeed. There were realities 
in the forest of Arden also ; the great trees cast their 
shadows on real people ; but the hghl was 

** The light that never was oa tea or land," 

and with it that dim forest will be always bri|;ht. 

To this character, so full of ditTicully, what eiiuip- 
ment does Madame Modjeska bring ? A somewhat 
slender one. Her delicate beauty, her personal charm, 
her trained skill and quick j^icrceptions, do much, but 
they produce only an utisalisfaclory re<iultiii the alxence 
of any broad or true conception of the |Nirt. Imogen'* 
constancy, perhaps her most obvious attribute, is Im 
tifully shown. But it is made too pitiful, at tig 
almost lachrymose. Of her innate royalty and 
royalty of station, there \s nothing to l>c seen, 
moments, indeed, the genera] level was raised, 
the whole of the short fiflh act was almost admirab 
In the flashing out of wrath against lachimo; in 
horror and grief at seeing what she supposes to be I 
headless body of I'oslhumus; in the loving lender 
of lo<.>k ami word when she cries at the end, 

" AVhy did you throw your wedded lady from you T" 

and throws herself into her husband's crms — at iheM 



•A writer la the Rei^n of Edward VI. 



t Bora 1571 died 1637. 



t»«okIV.cha|iUr«4t. 



»f* 



SHAKESPEARIAff SOCIETIES. 



fardie ■niii'«> die rfcirafTw rite wo«M vttm. B 
Ihe (OKnl eSect i» tpiriil»t» Whea, for ' 
Im iaff M imA, FIsaaio appcoack MSford, she _ 
■» iham a ■'priaee's coange,'' bat we can pet ao Uth 
!■ saefc a pkdge froai Mairtaiiiif Modjeska's laogea, 
after fo imbj sg^ aad mooos and tean. Her tem- 
pcnaeat aad reaototioB seem as appiiad>le to tbe 
Aficxfeies httort her "as a pair of tveetets to the 
de ariag of a forest." She is a delicate oiodeni waa- 
dering ia liiaae Welsh solitudes, and it woold reallT 
came bltle saip i ise and mneb rcGef if tnstj- Fisanio 
shoald produce a bottle of smelling-saks or even go off 
■mue a b ere twhj should not a table be ^vead there as 
«dlasinAnlen?)andcoaiebad(withacapoftea. This 
laoeea is indeed suited only to "teacup times." And 
saiefy she could nerer cook. Her nakaovn brothers 



look to her as Aey looked to fhe real 
bMfea, to " mace a farath " far Aem ; Ae snm of cal- 
iaary idkiQ which Atf oooU expect woaU be some 
5^t coafcciioa or Ae feahiag toaAes to a mJad. 

Ia gematl, it aant be said of Madwnr Blodjeska's 
aetmg of Shakespeare that it i* as if one were adced to 
phyaceitria fnnn i iai l k m batgKTe,instraii,awf»grt>a 
of it. It B m of her Romlmd. That, however, is a 
farilSaac, rhnagh somewhat tiakfiag, vaziatiao. Her 
Imogen isaothiag bat a sweet, faint, poitial echo of 
the b e autifu l, faie oripaal which Shakespeare wrote 
aad gare thit bentifal aaaae. 

(Oae ^ho saw <*«.!«— Mo^edm aerenl yean ago 
in R0mu» mmd ymSet, said th« she acted with so nmch 
.ddcate aad aad airy grace that it seemed at times as 
if Miranda were playing JuHeL) 

CUAKLKS TOWXSEMD COPELAND. 



SK?)l:e5peiLriiJ2 SocieIie5. 



[ Tke Setretaria ef Shaktspearian SocittUs art itmttd t» fmrmiik tkt tmrntUa »f tktir wut/imgt mmd wkmtever 
is cf value and imterest in their essays and discmssious far fmiHcatiou iu Ukis defarta$eMt.'\ 



Philadelphia Shakspeke Societi'. The fiidlow- 
11^ b the menu of the thirty-second annual dinner 
oftbe Shakspere Society of Philadelphia, the oldest 
exttfii^ ocganization of its kind in the world : 



MDCCCLXXXIV. 



1564 April 26 Gnlielmns Fllios Johannes Shakspere 
1616 April 25 Will Shakspere Gent. 



Duie. * 
Duke. * 
Aug. * 
Pro. * 
Ang. 

Mar. 



Firft in qneftion,' I, i, 48. 

• • * * confecrated Fount IV, iii, 102. 

* fo noUe, and fo great a figure I. i, 52. 

♦ • • oiade immortall. lY, ii, 68. 
Why doe yon pat thefe fayings rpon me ? II, 

w. '33- 

* * a man of comfort whofe adnice 

Hath often ftill'd my brawling difcontent. IV, 
i,8. 

Wednesday, Apkil 23, 1884. 



/ Gent. • • • agreeing with the proclamatio. I, 

ii, 80. 
Ifa. This night's the time III, i loi. 
Efc. In very eood time : V, i, 286. 
Duk. * much rpon this time haue I promif 'd here 

tomeete. IV, i, 17, 
Ang. The heauens giue fafety to your purpofes. I,i, 74. 
Duk. To th' hopefull execntion doc I leaue you, I,i, 60. 
Ang. Fit * * to my f harp appetite, II, iv, 161. 
Ifa. Hooking * ♦ * to th' appetite, II,iv, 176. 



At the University Club. 



Duk. 



Where youth, and coft, witleffe branery 
keepes. I, iv, 10. 
Peter. Come I haue found yon out, a ftand moft fit, 

IV, vi, 10. 
Fro. * ♦ * it an a^vi ronme, and good for 
i«er. II, i, 135. 

* the houfe is a refpected houfe : 
168. 



DiXXEK AT 7 P. M. 

Lue. I am faine to dine • * • IV, in. 161. 
Efe. I pray you home to dinner with me. II, i, 282. 
Pro. I haue prouided for yon, • • II, iii, 18. 
.4ng. This will laft out a mght in Rnfsia 

When nights are loi^efk there ; • * • II, 
». 139- 

Membeks Pkesemt. 



Richard L. Ashhurst 
Thomas De Witt Cuyler 
Samuel IMckson 
Horace Howard Fumess 
John Henry Linngston 
Henry Reed 



Edward Biddle 

J. M. Da CosU 

Persifor Fiaxer 

Victor GuilloA 

C. Stuart Patterson 

Henry Galbraith Ward 



Wm. Herbert Washington. 

Duke.* * * whocall'dheereof late? IV,ii,7S. 
Pro. None f ince the Cnrphew rui^. IV, ii, 76. 
Duke. They will then er't be long. IV, ii, 79. 
E/e. * * bring mee in the names of fome fix or 

feucn ♦ • II, i, 277. 
Peter. The generous and graueft Citizens IV, vi, 13. 
E16. * predfe villaines they are, that I am fnre of 

* * II,i.54. 
Ang. Stand more for number than foraccompt II, 

iv, 58. 
Ang. • * the fwome-twelue • » » » II, i, 

20. 
Duk. Very well met, and well come.: IV, i, 26. 
Duk. Giue vs fome feates, * • • V, i, 165. 



The Dean in the Chair. 

Pro. Heere is the head, * » IV, iii, 106. 
Duk. * * therefore tsike your honors : I, i, 53. 
Eli. • * • thou honorable man, * • II, i, 89. 
Duk. * * * we haue with fpeciall foule Elected 
him * * I, i, 18. 



SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES, 



Eli. » • * they are glad to choofe me * • * 

II, i, 274. 
Dui. ♦ ♦ ♦ • I am ftill 

Acturnied at your feruice. V, i, 389. 
Duk. But doe not like to ftage me to their eyet; I. 
1,69. 

The Vjcb-Dean oitt or the Chaik. 

Duk. ♦ ♦ • There is our coramifTion, 

From which, we would not haue you warpe; * 

* I. i, >4- 
Duk. * * your fcope is as mine owne. I, i, 65. 
£/c. ♦ » ♦ here's a wife Officer. 11, i, 58. 
I/ab. Dreft in a little briefe authoritie 11, ii, 118. 
Duke. » ♦ » •» thy fecondary. I, i, 47. 

Benedicitr. 

/. Gemt. Heauen grant vs its peace I, ii, 4. 

/, Gent. * • * in the thankf-giuing before meate, 

I,ii, 15. 
Lue. * I thinke thou neuer wast 

Where Grace was faid. 1, ii, 30. 
Dukt. • ♦ • • Bencdicite. II, iii, 39. 
LMe. Thou conclud'A like the Sanctimonious Pirat, 

I.ii. 7- 
». Gntt. Amen. I,ii, 6. 

Bill of Pars. 

Lue. Thou art the Lift. I, ii, 31. 

I'ro. What fay you to thii » IV, ii, 131. 

//a6. The image of it giues me content III, {,271. 

Cl». • • ♦ very good diet, OS I told you II, i, 
116. 

An^. * * needfulljbut not lauifh * II, ii, 24. 

'Ch, I hope here be truthes; II, i, 136. 

/.Kf. * • fewncs, and truth ; I, v, 39: 

Lue, One fruitful Meale ♦ ♦ » IV, iii, 164. 

Cla. * furfet is the father of much fafk, I, ii, 130. 

Pfo. I would do more than that, if more were need- 
full II, iii, 9. 

Latour Blamhe. 

If ah. • fiom the Vineyard * * • IV, i, 33. 
Duk, Wliat thinke you of it ? Ill, i, 270. 
Ifab. ^ * * Oh, it is excellent II ii, 107. 
Duk. The hand that hath made you laire, liath made 
you good: III, i, 1S6. 



Little-Necc Clams. 



V. 



Ill 



Duk. A forted refidence 'gainst the tooth * 

i, 12. 
Duk. Faiiours that kcepe within : V, i, 16, 
Mar. Was fafl belockt » • V, i, 210. 
Dui. » • * fcarce confefTes 

That hia blood flowes : I, i v, 5 1 . 
Zwr. * * begot betweene two Stock fifhes 
^396. 
Dmkt. • • • • what's yet in this 

That benres tlie name of life? Ill, i, 38. 
Dukt. Kor thou doft feare the foft and tender forke 
III, i, 16, 
• * • fhall redecme you from your 
Gyues: IV, ii, 11. 
fwallowed • » whole, » • III, i, 

Amontillado Skerry. 



Pn. 



Elh. 



• • all the world drinke browne III, 
1,284. 



Duke. Not of this Countrie, though my chance is now 
to vfe it for my time : III, i, 51 1. 

Old MUk Punek. 
I/a. You doe blafpheme the good, in mocking me. 
I, », 38. 

Steinberger Cabinet. 

Duke. * * heere is the hand and Scale of the I mke : 

IV ii, 207. 
Duke. * * ttie Signite is not ftrange to you ? \\ 

11,209. 

CLKAK TERBAPtN SOUP. 

Duk. Be not fo hot: V, i, 315. 

Duke. Thou bearft thy heauie riches but a iovrnie. 

And death vnloads thee ; III, i, 27. 
Duk, » * * boyle and bubble 

Till it ore-run the Stew ; V, i, 320. 

UOKS d'oeuvres. 

Duk. * » ♦ * moft bitine ♦ I, iv, 19. 
Duke, If t do loofe thee, I do Toofe a thing 

That none hut foole« would keepe: III, i, 7« 
Cla. A thrifty cuill, « ♦ ♦ I, Lii, 15. 
Ah^. We are all fiaile. II. iv, I3i. 
Lue, » « » * blofToming Time I, iv, 41 

nsH. 

FUit dt Sole. 

Ang. » • ♦ bait thy hooke : II, ii, 181. 
Duke, Euen with the ftroke and line • • IV, 

84. 
Luc. • * a Sea-maid fpawn'd him. Ill, i, 394. 
Duk. * * * * * fcaled. Ill, i, 266, 



Efe. 

I/ab. 

I/ab. 

lul. 

Ch. 

I/ab. 
I/ab. 



CtlCUMHtRS. 

» • • the ourfe of fecond woe ; 11.1,288^ 

* the vn-wedgable ♦ * » 
At warre, twixt will, and will not, I(, ii, 3a*| 

* * « as it is an euill, II, iii, 35. 
» * ♦ ♦ you need not to feare • * 

i, 248. 
He take it as a pe rill • * II, iv, 66. 
Who is it that has di'd for this oflence 
There's many haue committed it. II, ii, 88. 

VOL Mi VENT A LA FINANCIER R. 



Aug. 

E/c. 



". 



What quality are they of ? 11,1,58. 
* " * thou knowft what ihey are 
195. 
Duke. Put them in fecret holds, IV, iii, 91. 
Lue. How doth my decre Morfell, • • 111,1 
336. 

Cordon Rouge Pommery Set. 

I/a. Are of two houfes: II, iv, 112. 
Aug. * cquall |)oi/e • • • II, iv, 71. 
Pro. Goe too Sir, you waigh equallie: a feather 

turne the Scale. IV, 11,31. 
Duk. * • wiegh'd thy brother by liimfclfe, V. 

III. 
Lue. Mum. V. i, 3S8. 

Duke.* • Thai fpirit's poffeft with haft. IV. ii. 9I. 
CU. * * M after AnvA here • • II, t,i<X4. 
£/e, » • they will draw you Maft«r Prvtk • 

U, ii. 215. 



n 
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SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 



Duk. * Uiefe fretting waters • » IV, iii, 153. 
Bawd. * * * his head to be chop'd off. I, ii, 69. 

SPRING LAMB WITH MINT SAUCE. 

Dttk*.* * » fubftantwll things ? Ill, 1,571. 
Duk. G>me you to feeke the Lamb here * * V, i, 

300. 
Clo. Troth fir, f hee hath eaten vp all her beefe. III, 

i. 337. 
Luc. f how your f heepe-Uting face, V, 1, 359. 
Efe. * * * cutalitUe II, i, 6. 

NEW BERMUDA POTATOES. 

Jfa, * we are foit as our complexions are, II, vt, 

128. 
Ifa. Oh, I wil to him, and plucke out his eies. IV, 

iii, 124. 

ASPBRGES EN BRANCHES. 

/. Gtnt. there went but a paire of f heeres between vs. 

I, ii, 29. 
At^. * • deepefticks * » » V, i, 480. 
Clew. They f hali (land for feed : I, ii, 102. 

SUPREME DB FOULET AXHC TRUFFES. 

Ang. And fo in progreffe to be hatc'hd, and borne, 

II, ii, 97. 
Eft. • * * » we'll towze you 

loynt by ioynt, * * » V, i, 313. 

LE COUP OU MtUBU. 

Duk*. There'smorebehinde that is more gratulate. V, 
i. 535- 

SORBET AU KIRSCH. 

Duk. * needful] bits and curbes * * * I, iv, 20. 
Duke, By cold gradation, and weale-ballanc'd forme, 
We fhal proceed * * IV, iii, 104. 

Abiintkt. 

Cla. * * and when we drinke, we die. I, iii, 15. 
An. • * ftrong and fwelling euill II, iv, 6. 

Ckambertin. 

An. * * Blood, thou art blood, Il.iv, 15. 

Ifab. I would to heauen I had your potencie, II, ii, 

66. 
Ang. » » » moft dangerous, 

Is that temptation, II, ii^ 181. 
Ang. Subdues me quite : II, ii, 186. 
Ang. Oh cunning enemy, * * II, ii, 180. 

CIGARETTES. 

Ang. This is ftrange abufe : V, i, 205. 
Duke. * fuch a filthy vice : III, i, 304. 

ROAST SNIPE. 

Ifab. * * the fowle of feason ; II, ii, 85. 

An. * * * pray heauen his wifdome bee not 

tainted : IV, iv, 3. 
Ifa. » * » twentie heads to tender downe II, 

iv, 180. 

LETTUCE WITH FRENCH DRESSING. 

Duke. * * * nor prophet you a iot, 

Forbeare it therefore, IV, iii, 128. 
Ifa. In all his dreff ings, * * * V, i, $6. 



Old Port. 

Ang. I do arreft your words. II, iv, 136. 

Luc. » • * and of antiquity too ! Ill, i, 382. 

Duke.* curfetheGowt » * III, i, 31. 

Madeira. 

Duke. * • * thou art old and rich. III, i, 36, 
Oa. * f he will play with reafon and difcourfe. 

And well f he can perfwade. I, iii, 72. 
Duke, The beft, and wholfomst fpirits of the night, 

IV, u. 75. 

ROQimFORT, DE BRIE. 

Ifa, * fuch abhord pollution. II, iv, 183. 

Ifab. what corruption m this * III, i, 2^9. 

Ang. Corrupt with vertuous feafon : II, ii, 168. 

Clo. Indeed, it do's ftinke in fome fort * III, i, 

3IO- 
Mar. • » ♦ ♦ the better 

For being a little bad, V, i, 445. 

OMELETTE SOUFFLiE. 

Duke, a breath thou art. III, i, 7. 

Du. *■ hollowly put on. II, iii, 23. 

Duk. * flourifh tiie deceit. IV, i, 75. 

An. Which the ayre beats for vaine : II, iv, 12. 

Ang. * thing to fall: II, i. 18. 



Cla. 

Cla. 

Lue. 
I.ue. 



Lue. 
Go. 



ICES. 

In thrilling Region of thicke-ribbed ice. III, i, 
123. 

* * * cold obAruction, * 

119. 

* * • congeal'd ice, * * 
You are too cold. II, ii, 46. 

FRUITS. 



• * in,i, 

III, i, 396. 



* teeming foyfon I, v, 43. 
* » * * in a fruit dif h * 

COFFEE. 



II, i, 95. 



Duke. * * it is much darkned * ♦ III, i, 439. 
Ang. » * » moft bitterly, * * V, i, 36. 
Cla. I will encounter darkneffe * * III, i, 84. 



LIQUEURS — Cognac. 



Cla. 



Ill, i. 



The miferable haue no other medicine 
2. 
Ifab. Hath yet a kinde of medicine in it felfe II, ii, 

135- 
* the Deuills Creft : II, iv, 17. 



An. 



Ifa. 
Luc. 



Duk. 
Mar. 
Ifa. 
Pro. 



Benedictine. 

* This outward fainted DepuUe, III, i, 
89. 

* * an imortall fpirit I, v, 35. 



* ♦ * headftrong weedes. I, iii, 20. 

* there comes light * * * V, i, 225. 
There is another comfort V, i, 49. 

* » all Ages fmack of this vice * * II, 



SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 



Adjournment. 

Duif, * * limit of the Tolemnitic, HI, i, 224. 

Ang. Let vs with-draw tofrether ; I, i 82. 

Ch, * * may f leep the fouader oil the next Jay 

IV, iii. 50. 
Duke.* * thy beft of reft is ficepe, III, i, 17. 
Dnkt. Thou art not thyfelf, III, i, 19. 
Duke, Ttiou art not certaine III, i, 23. 
I.u(. * • » thy head ftands fo tickle on thy 

f houklers, that a milke-niaid if f he be in 

loue may f igh it off: I, ii, 176. 
I/ai, Plaies fuch phantaftiquc tricks before high 

heauen. 
As makes the angels weepe : II, ii, 121. 
DhA. * • » # quite athwart 

Goes all decorum, I, iv, jo. 
//a We fpeake not what we meane; II, iv, 1 iS, 
tTn. ♦ ♦ * and go we know not where, III, i, 

iiS 
Pr«. ♦ ♦ » * careleffe, wreakleffe, and fear- 

leffe of what's paft, prcfenl or to come : IV, 

ii, tsi. 
Amg. ♦ ♦ * * oh fie, fie, fie : 

What doft thou ? II, ii, 172. 
^mg. • we defire to raze the Sanctuary II, ii, 171. 
M«r. Breake olT thy fong, and haftc thee quick away, 

IV. ., 7. 
.^7l»r. You muft walke by vs, on our other hand : 

And good fupporters are you. V, i 17, 
Dui. It lies much in your holding vp : III, 1,173. 
Mtff. Good morrow : for as I take it, it is almoA day. 

IV, ii. no. 
Duke, * ♦ Come away, it is almoft cleere dawne 

IV, ii, 225. 
All the citations this year are from the S<jciety'8 
winter's ftudy. mkasureVok MEAjsijrk and have be«n 
verified by the copy of the Fir/t Folia in the Library 
of one of the Members. 

Montreal Suake^sfe-vric Cluh. — The essays upon 
King Lear occupied two nights, April 7th and 2l&t, 
Messrs. C. II. Gould and T. D. King occupying the 
chair respectively. The subject wa-« introduced by the 
secretary in some " general remarks " indiciling the 
main characteri>iics, from a moral point of view, of the 
ilifTerent personages. The fool had been overrated by 
commentators, but served as a relief to the splendid 
madness of Lear — the inspired attendance of a life's 
experience. Gloucester viewed the world as a dis- 
ap|iointed pessimist, while the instinct of life was 
strongest in Edgar. AlbanyN leading characteristic 
was high principle, while Kent's devotion |o l.ear was 
his religion. The reader dissented from Mr. Dow- 
den's estimate of Kent as an agnostic. (2.) Mr. A. 
Parker read a paper upon " Edmund," in which he 
coaMdered him to possess a purely animal nature, with- 
out conscience or hatred of his kind. Though a mon- 
strous character, Rdmund does not fill us with horror, 
like Macbeth, Richard III, and lago. (3,) Mr. I,a- 
lluer read an essay upon " the character of Cordelia," 
pointing out the difficulties that make it hard to fathom. 
He considered it in some parts hardly conMstent and 
criticised the details of the opening scene. Her char- 
acter expressed itself in deeds rather than in words. (4.) 
Mr. King read upon " clowns and fools in .Shakespeare 
with special reference to the fool in Lear." .\fter some 
general remarks the reader spoke of the attachment 
subsisting between the fool and his master, and vindi- 
cated the former from as|^)ersions that had been cast 
upon his character as a wit and humorist. He sub- 
mitted that, if his folly was not of the highest order, 
this was owing to his circumstances and Sttrroundings, 



(5.) Mr. McGoun treated of "the dUguiscs of Kent 
and Edgar," doubting whether such disguise wax a 
legitimate stage postulate. (6.) Mr. F. McLennan 
read a short paper upon *• the early part of the life of 
Shakespeare," in which the conditions of life at the 
time of his birth and education, and the probable mo- 
lives that led him to go to London, were discussed. 
R. W. Boodle. Secreury. 



« 
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Tremont Siiakespsare Clufi, Omaha. Nkh. — 
The following is the programme of the sixth anniver- 
sary: 
Chorus, " Comrades in Arms," . . . Adam 

Omaha Glee Club, 
Sketches of Shakes|jearian Scenes. 

Hon. James W. Savage. 
(Juartct, " Ofk When Night," . . .Tie 

Omaha Glee Club. 
Merehant of Venice, . Act 1 1, scene 

Portia, Mrs. Crowcll ; 

Netissa, Mrs. Hopkins; 

Bassanio. Mr. Clarendon. 
Chorus," Annie Laurie," Harmnnijed by Dudley Buck 

Omaha Glee Club. 

Midsttmuur Mighft Dream, . Act III, scene ii 

Bottom, Mr. Love; Flute, Mr. Tym; 

Quince, Mr. Hammond ; Snug, Mr. Vaughan ; 

Starveling, Mr. Ro«eroan. 

<,)uartel, "Knight's Farewell," . Kinkel 

Omaha Glee Club. 

Macbeth Act IV, scene iii 

Malcolm, Mr. Paine; 

Rosse, Mr. Hopkins; Macdufl, Mr, Moy. 

Chorus, . Walt/, , . Vogel 

Omaha Glee Club. 

Thr Nkw Shakespeare Society, of Philadelphia, 
has Continued its sessions from October t3th, 1SS3, tu 
the present time, and has in that period completed tb 
study of three acts of CoriolanMs. Essays have Ix 
read by Messrs. Smyth, Hoher, Goldbeck, Hamilla 
Fcrrce, and Beck upon various subjects connected witf 
the text, among which may be mentioned a valuable 
exegesis by Mr. Smyth, of line 42 (Act I, sc. 
" ll'hat he cCHHdt help in his nature, you actofint^ 
x'iie in him," and a scries of papers on " The eilitorsj 
Shakespeare," by the secretary, the first of which d| 
cussed the question, " Why was not Shakespeare 
own editor ?" and the second, '• The Quartos." At | 

last meeting an interesting paper was read upon 

Sonned, in which the conclusion was reached that they 
are not autol>iographical, but the mere creations of the 
poet's fancy. 

The Society will conclude its study of Corio/nn 
early in April, holding its last meeting of the preic 
session on the poet's birthday, which will be made tl 
occasion of a banquet in his honor. 

Jamks M. Beck. 

The annual dinner of the Montreal Shakespei 
Club took place in the Windsor Hotel upon April 23d, 
Mr. H. Abbott occupied the chair, and Mr. E. W 
Arthy the vice-chair. The table was decorated 
English flowers, mentioned in Shakespeare's plays, j 
well OS with busts of Shakespeare, Milton, and Scq 
After the usual national toasts, the toast of the In 
was given by the vice-chairman and responded to 1 
the Rev. Dr. Norman, Vlce-ChancclIor of the Univ 
sity of Bishop's College, Lennoxville. The music 
part of the entertainment included the following : 
•' When shall we three meet again ?" " Who is Silvia?" 
and " Blow, blow, thou winter wind." The usual 
speeches were vatied by original verses from the pen of 
several members. 
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MISCELLANY. 



Clifton Shakspeke SoasTY, Bristol, England, 
March 22d, 1884. — A note on " The Botany of Th« 
WinUt's TaU," by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, was read. 
MiM Constance O'Brien and Dr. Arthur B. Prowfe 
each read " A Comparison of Tht Winter' t TaU with 
Patuiosto" L. M. Griffiths. 

The Cooperstown Shakspfj^re Club, organized 
in 1876, is composed of six ladies and eight gentle- 



men. The meetings are held on Monday 1 
from half-past seven to half-past nine, dnrinf ] 
ber, January, February, and Maidi. JBkmUit b it 
present the subject of study. Shakisfkakiaha ii 

thoroughly enjoyed. 

Cooperstown, N. Y., March 8th, 1884. 



Mi5ceII^)Lny. 



Mr. Brandran has been giving some very powerful 
readings of Shakespeare in London. 

The National Review contains an article on Mr. 
Irving and Diderofs Paradox by J. Ramsay. 

Hon. A. S. G. Canning has recently published, 
through W. H. Allen & Co., of London, Thoughts on 
Shakespeare' s Historieal Plays. 

The merits and demerits of Signor Salvini as an in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare are discussed in the Satur- 
day Review of March 8th and 15th, in the Athenaum 
of March 15th, and the Academy of March 8th. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett is about to commence at the 
Princess Theatre a series of Shakespearian revivals. 
Hamlet will be the first, and this will be followed 
by King John, and others of the historical plays. 

Mr. Abbey will superintend the revival of Romeo and 
Juliet for Miss Anderson's return to the Lyceum. 
The scenery will be treated from a purely Italian 
point of view, the pictures of Carpaccio furnishing 
the basis. 

.Sadlers Wells Theatre opens at Easter, with the 
appearance of an American lady named Madame Rose. 
She will play Twelflh Night, Merchant of Venice, 
and As You Like It. She has a very good company, 
but her success is deemed improbable. 

The representations of plays of Shakespeare at the 
Theatre Royal, Berlin, during the past year exactly 
equal the combined number of representations of the 
plays of Schiller and Goethe. The sum total in the case 
of Shakespeare is seven plays and twenty-seven repre- 
sentations, against seven .plays of Schiller played 
eighteen times and five plays of Goethe played nine 
times. 

Piamonti is playing with Salvini in London. When 
she was here with him on his first visit she was an ad- 
mirable actress, but does not appiear to have made any 
impression in Tendon. Her Lady Macbeth, however. 



is rather better spoken of, on the whole, than Snlvini's 
Macbeth, of which the Athenttum sums up the genenl 
opinion in saying that " the conception of the diafw 
acter is not grasped and the art deals only «i& 
detaiU." 



Boucicault, in a recent speech, said that he had i 
all the great Shakespearian revivals in Ei^and in the 
past twenty-five years. Those of Kean and Sfaocadf 
were especially hne, but he bad once said to Keaa : 
"This is laying out Shakespeare — not 'reviving' Ua. 
You simply surround his corpse with funeral pooqa 
and ceremony." " Irving," said Mr. Boadcanlt, "bad 
done a greater and grander work. He had subordi- 
nated himself to Shakespeare and presented his master- 
pieces with a fidelity, honesty, and beauty nevor before 
attempted on the stage, and impossible in any other 
^e than our own. He had abolished the pedeKal on 
which great actors were accustomed to pose, and with 
it the pedestal actor." Mr. Boucicault owed him the 
greatest gratitude for having done more for Shake- 
speare than he had ever hoped to see accomi^ished 
during his generation. He was a benefactor to 
dramatic art. 

Signor Tommaso Salvini gives his " Impreaaons of 
Shakespeare's Lear" in the February Century. He 
maintains that "Lear is a study of ingratitude. As 
Hamlet deals vrith the power of thought over action, 
Othello with that of malignity over a noble mind, 
Macbeth with the sins of boundless ambition, so the 
purpose of Lear is to show how far the force of 
human ingratitude may go." Lear is not insane, bat 
his mind is " warped with a sense of ingratitude." 
Signor Salvini argues that "the audience should be 
made to understand, first, how Lear, even in his gener- 
osity, is always the royal autocrat, noble, august, iras- 
cible, and violent in the first act; in the second, how 
feeling bitterly the ingratitude that has doubled upon 
itself, he becomes more a father than a King ; and 
finally, in the third act, how, worn with troubles of the 
body, he forgets for a season those of the mind, and, 
more than father, more than King, stands forth a man 
reacting upon rebellious nature." The final scene re- 
quires such powers of acting that the writer spent five 
years in perfecting himself in it. 
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A VINDICATION OF TITUS ANDRONICUS. 



Critics have been sadly vexed at finding llie 
play of 7)'fu.r A/ii/ronicus included amongst 
the undoubtL'd jilays of Shakespeare. 

Feeling that the external evidence supi>lied 
liy Meres in 1598 is too strong to be entirely 
disposed of, they have been driven to admit 
that Shakespeare had some share in theauthor- 
vliip, but this with singular unanimity they 
would fain Ix-lieve to have licen n^ the small- 
est possible amount. .\s both Meres and the 
Editors of tiic isl p'olio :isi;ribe the author- 
ship of Ti/iis Andronicus to Shakespeare, it 
1)cf omcs an interesting question to consider 
whether the later critics are justified in their 
mode of dealing with the play. In common 
no doubt with many other persons, I was be- 
fore reading the play quite convinced that 
Shakespeare had nothing or very little to do 
with it. Hut having read the jilay a few 
times, I have come to quite a different con- 
clusion, and so far from thinking that Shakes- 
jxjare had only slightly toui hed an old play, 
I now l)elieve that he adapted the older play 
as his own anrl made in it very considerable 
alteniiions and such .is no other writer could 
have done. It has been staled that Shakes- 
peare could not have written or 4d;q>ted a 
play founded on details siuh as we find in 
Titui yindronicus. But the theory of entire 
authorsliip, or of adaptation must be accept- 
ed unless we altogether ignore Shakespeare's 
connection with the play. To do this we 
must find some one with sufficient boldness to 
put aside the external evidence or else to ad- 
vance the theory that the play as we have it 
is n(Jt the j)lay mentioned by Meres. The 
latter view is quite an unnecessary labour, as 
there is I think abounding evidence to show 
that Shakespeare is responsible for a consider- 
able portion of the play as it now stands. S 
play ujjon the subject of this drama was fre- 



quently acted from at least 1592 to 1594. 
Even after 1600 several quarto editions of 
this play Avere published and a translation 
into German was acted in Germany by En- 
glish players at the very lieginning of the 17th 
century. One cannot wonder that the story 
was a popular one. Many of the characters 
IK)ssess strongly-marked individuality, much 
more so than in many of Shakespeare's ad- 
mittedly early plays ; the incidents are pow- 
erfully drawn and the wrongs to which a 
siiccessfiil patriot is subjected by an ungrate- 
ful country would readily stir the sympathies 
of many a listener. No wonder then that 
Shakespeare amongst his finit attempts should 
have selected a subject that had a hold upon 
the popular mind and that undoubtedly 
offered great scope for dramatic treatment. 
Many of the criticisms upnin the play as a 
whole, seem to me undeservedly harsh. 
Gerald Masscy says. " this play is a perfect 
slaughter-hou.sc and the blood makes appeal 
to all the senses. It reeks blood, it smells of 
blood, we almost feel that we have handled 
blood — it is so gross." * 

1 appeal to all those who have carefully 
studied the play, to say with mc that this is a 
far-fet< hed and highly ( uluured description. 
I will s]icnd just a few words to show that it 
goes far beyond just criticism. The sacrifice of 
.Marbus and the killing of Mutius in the 
first scene are both carried out without any 
prominence being given to details. The 
same may be said of the murder of Bassianu.s 
and of the nurse. The descripticm of the 
slaughter of Chiron and Demetrius I would 
willingly believe to Ik- unaltrrt^d from the old 
pUy. The mutilation of Ijivinia is dwelt 
upon with very little detail — most of it being 
by Man us, who is .so good a fellow generally, 
that nothing can be urged against him on thc 



* Shakspeve's SonneU, p. $tt. 



ftc-or<- t' Thii and the amputa- 

tion oi I in of coune main axMl 

mrotial mcukots of the ftoij and Shako- 
|jeare harinc made thr play his own, has 
dealt with tAcac drt *urt ootmdnaic 

wz) whith so charati ni when be has 

perUrtct to meotioo uKMk&ts of revolting 
ootrages. Thtre b iheo the grDetal slao^htrr 
at the end of the tragedy, where Lavinta, 
Tamora, Tilin and SatnnuotB all loeet wiUi 
violent deaths. Hat I tntist reitiin4l yoa that 
joft «)rh a sUughlirr or cum at th« eod of 
//am/ff, where wilhtn the »[jace of tifty lines 
ihe'^uccti, the King, Laerto and llainkt all 
die. 

Mam' • ^ "^ which we arc all familiar — I 
Vtdi 1 the same of 77/Uf Aadron- 

Uut, a I \frr less known plavs — is by 

DO meu o' in recorded deeds of tio- 

letuie. 1;cjIcIc!> the whole play turning upon 
a murder, we have in addition to tho«c men* 
tioncd above, the slaughter of Polonius, the 
KuiciUc of <^)phctia. tlic rcpuUive familiarity 
with remains of mortality in the talk of the 
two clowns, with a jjreat deal of tnadne^, 
real or feigned, added to the list of horrors. 
But having read aliout these things from our 
childhood, we have got to hxjk upon them as 
nef:c!iftary adjun<:t> to the working of the 
mighty play and so they are, — and justifiably 
KOtoo. In the Ixst viene ef Lear, also, there is 
by no means an inconsider.ilile number of 
dead bodies. The pavsagc in which Macbeth 
iaUely attempts to justify the slaughter of tne 
miirdiTC'd King's attendants will run any 
pa-isagc in Ti/us very closely for first honors 
m detail of horror. 

" Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood 

And his gash'd stablook'd like a breach iu 
nature 

For ruin's wasteful entrance : there the 
murderers, 

Stcep'd in the colors of their trade, their 
daggers 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore." 

(II. 3: ii7-i2a.) 

Also in the story of Priam's slaughter which 
llainlel had heard the player speak in the 
following familiar passage . 

" llcuil to foot 

Njiw is he total gules ; horridly (rick'd 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, 
sons. 

Hak'd atid impasted with the parching 
.streets, 

That lend a tyrannous and damned light 

To their lord's murder; wasted in wrath 
and fire, 

And thus o'cr-sizcd with coagulate gore." 
(Hamlet II. 478. 483.) 



And ThetBles and AprMBfs, althooigh 
they do fMit deal in deeds of Uood, ret gnre 
tiOeiaoce to xnbJBcals jntt as shocking to 
modem ears aanaed to the tike as the iccitaJ 
of details of slaughter. 

Bqi of eoane thae lldiigi vookl ooC be 
passed over by a (atthitd dr am a ria, Aicb as 
Shakespeare, who holds the mimn- op to 
natore and who is noc to be blamed for the 
thmgs whicfa are reflected in that mirror. As 
killing was mofe common in Shakeikpcarv's 
time and still more frequent in the tunes de- 
picted in these plavs, and therefore the de- 
tail of the slaughter more familiar than in 
OUT own times, we of course have feelings 
aroused by these narrations which would never 
have been toothed by those who were con- 
temporary with the rougher times. 

On the walls of the streets we may oiten 
see that the popular taste for a little horror 
has not completely died out even yet. In 
the life si/e representation of a scene m the 
Corsican Brothers, the sl>edding of blood is 
conspicuously emphasized by a somewhat 
perverted colouring of the vital fluid which is 
oozing from the neighborhood of the centre 
of the circulation of the slain brother. The- 
atrical managers may be crctlited with know- 
ing what is most likely to draw the public. 
When the next generation, wiser than we are, 
comes to study Shakespeare as a whole and 
not in detached fragments, it will not profess 
10 W shocked with the details of Titus An- 
droniaii, but will regard them with interest, 
as making up a story whic h was familiar and 
popular with Shakespeare's contemj^^raries, 
and by adopting which, he showed in the very 
beginning of his literary career that he had 
the accuracy to gauge the popular taste and 
the determination to lead it into better and 
nobler ways. 

When first I conceived the notion of 
writing this desultory pa()er, I intended to 
call it '*.\n .\pology for Titus Amironicus,'* 
but on looking more and more into the |»lay 
I decided to give it the more ambitious title 
of "A Vindication of Titus AnJronicui." 
To justify this title I now propose to look at 
this play somewhat more in detail, and in 
doing so to adopt the plan of comparing the 
characterization of this, with that of the un- 
doubted plays and citing from those plays 
passages parallel to some in Titus Andronicus. 
I will in the first place take a rapid survey of 
the principal characters in this play, calling 
attention to the marked individuality which 
attaches to them. Tit^^' himself is powerfully 
drawn. He acts almost throughout in a dig- 
nified and consistent manner. He compares 
favourably with Coriolanus, who presents 
many points of similarity to him. 
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AVhcn as the successful warrior returning 
to his home he is offered the governmenl of 
the people, he treats the offer in a far more 
dignified way than Coriolanus, whose be- 
haviour to the peojile largely partakes of 
affectation. Titus jLsks for the suffrages of the 
people only, that he may bestow them upon 
their legitimate possessor. When newly pos- 
sessed with power which he owes to the gen- 
erosity of Titus, Saturninus begins to make 
his jtlans entirely ignoring him to whose 
generalship the safety of the country is owing, 
the proud spirit of Titus finds expression in 
those pathetic words which realize the deep 
felt grief which possessed him. 

" I am not bid to wait upon the bride. 

Titus, when wort thou wont to walk alone, 

Dishonoured thus ?" 

(I- ' 338-340.") 

Uut his is no mutinous spirit and he is ready 
to give obedience to the new Ruler of Rome, 
and in the trusting innocence of his heart 
finds new life in the specious words of Tanio- 
ra, who already makes Saturninus the tool of 
her revenge upon her captor. 

'• I thank your Majesty and her my lord. 

These words, these looks infuse new life in 
me." 

(F. I. 460-461.) 

What more natural th.nn this episode as 
illustrating the greatness of the mind of a 
true lover of his country. When his wrongs 
are past explanation or gloss, and ttiey are so 
brought home to him as for a lime to cloud 
his reason, there is, notwiilistanding a few 
strained metaphors and bombastic talking, 
from which Shakc'jpeare is not quite free, even 
in later plays, a notjieness pervading his ac- 
tions which shows that the character is drawn 
by no common hand. I am anxious to know 
if there is any character in contempiorary 
literature dealt with so finely as this of Titus? 
Cast in an entirely different mould his brother 
Marcus presents to us another finely-drawn 
picture. Marcus seems to me — I know not if 
there is any reason for it — a much older man 
than Titus, and one whose every action is 
dictated by a wish to benefit the common 
weal. 

Wlieii he is first introduced to us he calls 
to our recollection, by his sage advice, the 
counsel of Menenius .Agrippa. When occa- 
sion c.ilU for it, he does not hesitate to blame 
hi» brother, who has slain his son, with, as 
we consider, but very little provocation. 
Then, consistent with the chara( ter in the 
beginning of the play, we find him in the 
third act, when the hand of hmiself, Titus, or 
Lucius is to be sent to the Kmperor in order 
to save the heads of Martius and (Juinlius, 



ready with exemplary self-denial to mutilat* 
himself, rather than that such active servant 
of their country as Titus and Lucius should 
suffer. 

We find him as at the end of .\ct III al- 
waj's full of grief at the misfortunes of others., 
Again at the beginning of .'\ct I V, in his con-' 
duct to Lavinia, how strongly his gentleness'' 
is shown, and we must not forget that it is his 
fertility of resource that leads to the detec 
lion of the irime of Chiron and Demeti 
Gentle jx-ace-maker as he is, he is yet by n< 
means a craven. He sums up the catalogue 
of the wTongs his brother has suffered, and] 
now, ready for action, he cries out : 

" Now b a time to storm." 

(Ill, i: 264.)' 
He reminds me now of JJestor, now of 
Prospero, and now of Antonio. His charac- 
ter is strongly marked with the Shakespearian! 
freshness and strength, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find in all the plays a more gentle, 
lovable, self-denying old man. There is m, 
need to go with detail into the character 
Tamora, but there are in it many points of 
resemblance to that of Cleopatra. The de-. 
tails of the characters of Aaron and Richard 
of Gloster bear evidence of a common au 
thor. 

Let us look very briefly at the ClowtiJ 
Consider carefully his appearance in IV, 
and although I do not lay special stress on' 
this as a proof of authorship, I think it must 
be admitted that there we have an unmistak- 
able ShakesjK-arian clown, given with only 
few touches, but those of so life-like a nature 
that they furnish some small portion of evH 
dence as to the authorship. I will now quoM 
a few passages which seem to me to bear d€ 
cidcd evideix e of Shakespeare's style, anc 
such thai may not merely be apologised fori 
productions of his prentice-liand, but tl 
will bear favorable comparison with many 
his acknowledged later compositions. (NotI 
I, 1 : 107-118.) 

".And if thy sons were ever dear to ihee, 
() think my son to l>e .is dear to me. 
Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome 
To beautify thy triumphs and return 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke, 
Hut must my sons be slaughtered in the 

streets 
For valiant doings in their countr) 's < ause?^ 
O, if to fight for King and common weal 
Were piety in thine, it la in these, 
Andronicus, 5tain not thy tomb with , 

blood, 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods?^ 
I>raw near them, then, in being merciful.'" 

The speech would have been worthy Con-I 
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stance in ber calintT moments. (John III, 4: 
25-35. ) If Constance's apostrophe to death 
had been found in Titus AnJronkus, we 
should, I doubt not, have had a chorus of 
critics adducing it as further evidence of the 
pre-Shakespearian bombast. The likeness of 
part of this speech of Tamora's to a passage 
in Portia's speech on Mercy has been pre- 
viously pointed out.and also parallel passages in 
Henry VI, v. 378-379 and Richard III, I. 2: 
228-229, to Titus Andronicus, II, i: 82-83. 
Only a few lines further on we have a passage 
which for dignity and concentration of thought 
is rarel) surpassed in any of the later plays: 

"In peace and honour rest you here my sons, 

Rome's readiest champions, repose you here 
in rest 

Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. 

Here lurks no trea-son, here no envy swells. 

Here grow no damned grudges, here are no 
storms, 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

In peace and honor rest you here, ray 
sons." (I. i. 150-156,) 

The dirge of Guiderius and .\rvirages over 
the supposed coqjse of Imogen, which may 
be cited as a somewhat parallel pa.ssage, is to 
my car a far feebler one than thi.s. In II. III. 
to, 30, 27, 29 occurs a noble description of a 
natural scene that, I take it, could have pro- 
ceeded only from Shakespeare's pen, 

"My lovely baron, wherefore look'st thmi 

sad? 
When everything doth make a gleeful boast; 
The birds chant melody on every bush. 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun. 
The green leaves (piiver with the cooling 

wind, 
And make a chequer' d shadow on the 

ground. 
Under their sweet shade, baron, let us sit. 
And, whilst the babbling echo mucks the 

hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once, 
Letussitdown and mark their 3'elping noise. 

Whilst hounds and horns and sweet melo- 
dious birds 
Be unto us as is a nurse's song 
Of I-ullaby, to bring her balw asleep." 

(III. 1.33-47.) 
The outburst of Titus' grief at the treat- 
ment he had received at the hands of the 
Tribunes is given with such vigour, that, 
making allowance for the hyperbole, which 



not unnaturally would characterize the pas- 
sionate outpouring of a much-wronged soul, 
I think it would be difficult to find in the 
whole of Shakespeare's contemporaries, writ- 
ing at their best, any passage at all compara- 
ble with this. 

One more passage and I hope then to have 
(|uoted enough to induce many to look closely 
into this play, feeling confident that if they 
do so, they will find amidst much inflated 
language many a gem that you will gladly 
bring to the full light of day from the "un- 
fathomed cave," in which it has hitherto lain. 

This remaining pa.ssage illustrates that 
phase of character so peculiarly Shakespeare's 
own, by which, in a line or two, he shows us 
a living person, marked with an individuality 
which attaches to him so strongly, that we 
never afterwards forget him. 

The clown interrogated by the now "di.s- 
tract" Titus, as to his vocation, as Jupiter's 
messenger, in reply to the question. 

''Why didst thou not come from Heaven?" 

.\nswers 

"From Heaven! alas, sir, I never came 
there. Cod forbid I should lie so bold to 
press to Heaven in my young days." 

This answer brings to my mind the hostess 
who cared for Jack FalstafTon his dying bed, 
and who. when " he cried out, ' God ! God ! 
Cod ! ' three or four times," tried to comfort 
him by bidding "him a' should not think of 
God." She hoped "there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet." 
I shall never forget this clown in Titus. 

I think it would be difficult to find in any 
play of the period — by that I mean the time 
before 15 96-— so many pas-sages of such con- 
spicuous merit. lam aw:ire that in the con- 
teinix)rary Drama there are many fine pa.s- 
sages, but they are few and far lietween, and 
by no means so noteworthy as those I have 
quoted. If I am met with the objection that 
in Titus there is so much inferior work that 
the play cannot lie looked upon as Shakes- 
peare's, 1 reply that I admit that there is 
much that is obviously non-Shakespearian, 
(II. 4 II. 5, &c.,') but the existence of these 
parts is accounted for by the theory of 
Shakespeare retouching an old play and 
leaving much of it as he found it, and also 
by the fact that in the best of Shakespeare's 
plays there is many a passage which, if taken 
by itself, we should think could not have 
been written by the master-hand of the un- 
paralleled dramatist. 

Clifton, Bristol, England. 
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IX. THE LUMLEY PORTRAIT. 

This picture originally formed part of the 
collection of paintings at Liimley Castle, 
Durham, England. In August, 1785, the 
pictures at the Casile were sold at auttion. 
Who purchased the fjortrait in question is not 
known, but siibsc<iuently it was repurchased, 
together with a number of other painting?, by 
the Earl of Scarborough, who was a relative of 
I-ord Lumley, the tbrmcr owner of I.umley 
Castle. It remained in the po.s.ses.sion of the 
Earl of Scarborough's family until 1807, when 
it was again sold, together with other pictures. 

The sale of 1807 seems to have been care- 
lessly managed, for many of the portraits of 
distinguished Englishmen, of which the col- 
lection contained a numl>cr, were sold with- 
out their names being attached. This al- 
leged jjortrait of Shakespeare shared that fate, 
and its value was not known to many of those 
present at that sale. One gentleman there 
was. however, who recognized the picture, and 
purchased it. This was Mr. Ralph Waters, 
of Newcastle. He was an artist, and saw 
sufficient merit in it to make him desire to 
own it. 

It remained in Mr. Waters' possession until 
his death, when he left it, liy will, lo his 
brother. The latter gentleman sold it to Mr. 
(icorge Rippon, of North Shields. While it 
was in Mr. Ri|)i)on's possession, it was taken 
to New York, and placed in the Exhibition of 
the Industry of All .Nations, held there in 
1863. Many persons who saw it in that exhi- 
bition supposed that it was the celebrated 
Chandos portrait, to whiih it bears consider- 
able resemblance. 

The following year, in 1864, it was again 
exhibited, this time at the Tercentenary cele- 
bration of Shakcsj ware's birth, held at Strat- 
ft)rd-on-Avon in April i>f that year. While 
there it attracted much attention. In the 
official catalogue of thai exhibition the own- 
er's name of this portrait is given as " Mrs. 
Rijjpon." Anotlier account, however, states 
that George Rippon be(|ueathed it to Mr. 
John Eenwick, of Preston House, Tyne- 
mouth. 

It was advertised to be sold at auction in 
l.«indon, by Christie and Mason, early in 
Dccentber, 1S74; at which .sale only j^^o 
was bid, and it was withdr.iwn. Subseipicntly 
it was privately purchased for the lUroness 
Burdetl-Coutts. 



John, Lord Lumley, who began the colle 
tion of pi(-tures at Lumley Castle, was l)orn' 
in 1534, and died in 1609. Surtees. in his 
History of Durham, Vol. II, p. 155, sa^-s that 
" the portraits descril)ed by Pennant, in 1776J 
at Lumley Castle, are chiefly portraits of illus 
trious Englishmen, the coriteni|Mirarie.s 
John. Lord Ltimley, who may be fairlj 
deemed the author uf the collection." 

Hutchin.son {History of Durham, p. 403,) 
remarks that " Dr. Stukcley, in his Iter fion 
alf in 1725, says, 'at Lumley Castle is 
curious old picture of Chaucer, said to !« a«l 
original ' — we could not find any snch por^ 
trait." From this passage it has been sx\ 
tempted to be argued that Stukeley's allusioa 
to a portrait of ('haucer was a slip of the pel 
for Shakespeare, and it is certain that whet 
Hutchinson looked for the Chaucer picture 
none could be found. 

The picture is an oil painting, and as befor 
stated, closely resembles the Ch.indos portrait 
The forehead, no.se. eyes, and the general ar^^ 
rangement of the hair and beard are all ver 
similar to that jJortrait. but the chin seemi 
longer in the Lumley, and the beard is no| 
(]uite as |)ointed. 

The linen collar is of the samesha|K.*as lh« 
Chandos. and its strings hang down in th« 
same manner as those in that portrait.. ( )n< 
cannot help fcMiling that there is some con-- 
nection between these lw(j pictures, and in* 
deed the idea that the Lumley picture was the 
original of the Chandos has l)een suggested. 

The painting bears every evidence of age,| 
and there is a perfect network of cracks visi^ 
ble on the forehead and checks. It dr>es nol 
rank as high as the Chandos portrait as 
work of art, the eyes es]>ecially not being 
well done. 

In 1863 Vincent Brooks made a remarkabU 
chromo-lithograph from the Lumley portrait, 
published in that year by Henry Ciraves 
Co.: having their place of business, oddl} 
enough, at No. 1 Chandos Street, CovenI 
flardcn, London. In thischromo-lithograpll 
the cracks in the original picture are repro^ 
duced with marvellous fidelity, and it ha 
every ap|)carance of an old painting itself 
when looked at from a little distance, 
close view, of cuurse, shows that the .turfac^ 
is too smooth for an old picture full of cracl 
as this one is. 

The deception is so complete, howeverj 
that it is related that one of these copies wa 
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once sold for forty guineas to a purchaser who 
thought he was buying the original Lumlcy 
portrait. This is hard to believe, especially 
as Vincent Rroolcs' name is in the lower right 
hand comer. 

X. THE HVMI'TON COURT PORTRVtT. 

In Hampton Court Palace, situated in the 
village of Hampton, a few miles from Lon- 
don, is an olil i)ainting which formerly hung 
near the top of a large room with a high ceil- 
ing. It was so high from the ground that it 
was difficult to say what it was. Later it was 
hung lower, and is now claimed to represent 
Shakespeare. 

The picture is reported to have come from 
Penhurst, and is stated to have belonged to 
the D'Lisles ; one of whom gave or sold it to 
William IV, by whom it was ])la( ed at Hamp- 
ton Court. Who painted it is not known, 
nor indeed on the brief jK'digree above given 
I.)e vouched for. Nothing is positively known 
about it except that it has l>een in the palace 
for many years. 

Hampton Court Palace wa.s originally 
erected by Cardinal Wolsey, and was en- 
larged by Henry VIII. Edward VI was born 
there ; Charles I was confined there for some 
time, and it was also occupied at various times 
by Cromwell, Charles II, and James II. Wil- 
liam HI rebuilt a large portion of it, and the 
picture g.illery lontains works by Raphael, 
Lely, Holbein, Kncller, West and others. 
There is nothing improbable therefore in a 
portrait of Shakesjjearc beingin thecolkction. 

The picture represents the figure almost to 
the knees. The face is more like the Chandos 
portrait than any other, but the nose is longer. 
The forehead is very similar to that portrait, 
but the eyes are blue instead of dark brown 
as in the Chandos, and the hair is nearly 
black as compared to the auburn or dark 
brown of the Chandos. The mouth, mous- 
tache and beard on the cheeks and chin are 
very similar to those of that portrait, but the 
dress is entirely different. The Hami»tan 
Court ]>icture represents a man in a rich 
dress, with gold buttons, elaborately embroid- 
ered, open at the waist, and in the sleeves. 

Only the top of the breeches can be seen, 
but they are red, puffed out and bomba^tcd 
in the style of James I. .\ broad belt is wcini 
high upon the waist, elaborately embroidered, 
and with a large buckle. Suspended from 
this are a dagger and sword — the right hand 
of the figure holding the former, and the left 
supporting the handle of the sword, which has 
a large pommel, and a gilt basket-hilt. A 
large ruff conipletes the costume ; and from 
the left ear, which is pierced, there hangs a 
double string. Above the head is the inscrip- 
tion "^/"a/. sua. 34." 



The hands are represented with long ant 
pointed fingers and there are ruffs at the wrists. 

The .\rundel Society have published a pho- 
tograph of this portrait which gives a very 
good representation of it ; but the cracks in 
the varnish show more distinctly in the pho- 
tograph than in the picture. 

XI. THE ASHUOITRNK PORTRAIT. 

This portrait has no pedigree. Mr. Clem- 
ent U. Kingston, of .\shbourne, Derby, pur- 
chased it, prior to 1847, ^^om a family who 
had long had it in their posses.sion. It was 
believed to be a genuine old portrait of 
Shakespeare, but the name of this family is not 
known nor any other details as to its history. 

In tlieup]>cr left hand cornerof the picture, 
above the right shoulder of the figure, are the 
words ".'Etatis. svac. 47 A*^ i6ri." 

The portrait is a three quarter length and 
represents Shakespeare standing by a large 
table, with a cover. He leans his right arm 
on the table, on one corner of which is a hu- 
man skull. The poet's right hand holds a 
book, elaborately bound, with ribbons to tie 
it together, in the old style. The left hand 
has a large signet ring on the thumb and 
grasfjs an elaborately embroidered gauntlet. 
The dress is of the Lli/abelhan style, and 
consists of a tightly fitting coat, of rich ma- 
terial, but not embroidered, with short waist 
and jjuffed out breeches. A narrow but hantl- 
somcly worked sword belt encircles the waist, 
but no sword is shown. A large rulT made of 
many rows of lace, and smaller ones at the 
wrists complete the costume. 

The forehead of the figure is high and 
somewhat like the Jansen portrait. The eye- 
brows are delicate and arched, the nose long 
and not unlike the Janscn, and the mouth also 
bears a resemblance to that picture. But here 
the resemblance ends, for while the moustache 
and beard are the same as in that portrait the 
whole lower part of the face is longer and 
narrower. In fact the lower part of the head 
does not .seem well drawn, and is unsatisfac- 
tory. The expression is sad, and the whole 
picture, owing to its costume and accessories 
perhaps, is a striking one. 

The hands are well drawn except the thumb 
of the left hand, which is unnaturally long. 

G. F. Storm engraved a large mezzotint 
from this picture, which was published Jan. 
I, 1848, by the engraver, It is a somewhat 
rare print and seldom seen. It is excellently 
done, and rejiresents the Jiicture just as it is. 

Shortly after this mezzotint was published 
an engraving on wood, copied from it, ap- 
Iieared; and apart from the fatt that the en- 
graver has placed the skull directly under the 
poet's arm instead of on the corner of the 
table, it is a good copy of Storm's engraving. 
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Another copy of Storm's mez/,otint, this 
time on steel, was also published about this 
time. It is a smail plate, but exceedingly 
well engraved, mostly in line. The figure is 
only shown to the waist, and the table, skull, 
glove, etc., are omitted. No engraver's or 
publisher's name is given on the plate, and 
the date of publication is also omitted. Un- 
derneath the plate is engraved a facsimile 
of Shakespeare's autograph. 

Storm's mezzotint has also l>een photo- 
graphed, but the delicacy of the engraving 
is lost in the i>rocess. 

XII. THK WARWICK PORTRAIT. 

This portrait is at Warwick Castle, where 
it has l>een for many years. It has always 
Ikxmi JR-lievcd to l>e a portrait of Shakes] >eare, 
but its history is not known, and whn painted 
it, where it came from, and other details to 
enable one to judge as to its claims to be a 
picture of Shakesiieare, are all matters of con- 
jecture. 

The poet is represente<l as seated by a table 
wilh a white cover. I'he chair is red with a 
high back, and Shakesi>eare apjnrars to be 
al>ont to write. The background is dark, 
and the costume of the figure is black, with 
ruff and sleeve ruffles of white lace. The face 
is more youthful than in the other jx>rtraits, 
the complexion redtlish, the features delicate, 
and the beard puinted. wilh moustache. The 
expression of the face is refined and spirited, 
a« cording to Dr. Waagen, ( Trrasures of Art 
in Great Britain, Vol. II. p. 2i6.) who lie- 
Mows much praise u|>on (he execution of the 
picture, and says that it is evidently the work 
of a careful painter, but he does not even ven- 
ture to guess whom the artist w.us. He be- 
lieves it to l)e an original portrait. 

Xm. THE UtI I 1ARD MINIATURE. 

This miniature was in the {>os.session of Sir 
James Hland Murges in 1818. In that year he 
wrote hoswell an account of its history, in 
the following terms: 

"Lower Brwk Street, 26 June, 1818. 
•* Dear Boswell, 

*' I send you the history of my jiortrait of 
Shakespeare, which I apprehend will leave no 
re:L'»oii to doubt of its authenticity. 

"Mr. Somer^'ille, of Kiistone, near .Strat- 
ford-u()on-.\von, ancestor of Somerville. au- 
thor of the Chasf, etc , lived in habits of 
intimacy with Shakespeare, particularly after 
his retirement from the stage, and had this 
porlruil painted, which, as you will jjerceive, 
was richly set, .^nd was carefully preserved by 
his desf enil.ints. till it came to the h-iiuis uf 



his great-grandson, the poet, who, dying in 
\1\2. without issue, left his estates to my_ 
grandfather Lord Somerville, and gave thi 
miniature to my mother. She valued it verj 
highly. .IS well for the sake of the donor, 
for that of the great genius of which it wa 
the represent.it ive ; and I well remember, tliatj 
when I was a boy, its production was not uil-« 
fre<|uently a very acceptable reward of m| 
good behavior, .\fter my mother's death, 
sought in vain for this and some other familj 
relics, and at length had abandoned all hope'' 
of ever finding them ; when chance most un- 
exjKrctedly restore<l them ti> me about ten 
days ago, in consei)uen( e of the ojxrning of a 
bureau whi( h had lielonged to my mother, ir " 
a private drawer ctf which, this and the otheC 
missing things were found. 
" Believe me to be, 

•• I>ear Hoswell, 

*• \ours most tnily, 

"J. B. BURCES." 

It will be observed that Sir James does noj 
s:iy a word ;is to who the painter of the miii^ 
iature was supposed to l>e. but Boaden state 
that ilatonce struck him "to havel»een unque»25 
tioriably painted by Milliard. " Unfortunately 
however he does not tell us the reasons which, 
led him to believe this, and there is nothinj 
known concerning the miniature that support 
such a l)elief. 

Nicholas Milliard was born in 1547, ani 
W.TS well known as an artist in England. H« 
continued to paint until a short time before 
his death, which took place in j6iy. 

The miniature represents the poet with 
somewhat receding forehead, which is mud 
lower than in the other portraits ; and the 
hair, which is alst) lighter, grows forward io^ 
the centre of the forehead, and recedes high 
up at the sides. The mousta< he is long and 
brushed out straight, not drooping. The 
goatee is long, straight and pointed. The. 
rest of the face is smooth. The nose 
straight, the eyes expressive and handsome 
the eyelirows arched. The face is full, anc 
the whole effect cjuite pleasing. There is a^ 
large and deep ruff, wilh lace around the 
edge, the costume elaborate. The miniaturej 
only shows the figure a little l)elow the 
shoulders. 

Agar first engraved this picture. In tSa] 
B. Holl made a small plate which w.ns pub-' 
lished in Wivell's Inquiry. This does not do 
justice to the miniature. Later a finecngrav^ 
ing by T. W. Ilarland was published.^ 
Corojoring this with lioll's, one sees how 
much finer it is tliau the latter. 
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The general concensus of critics in favor of 
tht" ac< iiracy of Gifford's life of Jonson is 
so well known that it may be deemed suf)er- 
fluous if not arrogant to attempt to review 
the dates and facts given by him as authentic. 
It will, however, be clear to any reader who 
may compare the contents of this article with 
Gifford's life, that a majority of his dates are 
incorrectly stated and many important facts 
altogether misplaced. Excepting in the life 
of the same author by Lieut. Col. Cunning- 
ham, I hardly know where to find so many 
errors in the same space as in this overlaiided 
work. I must, to keep within such limits as a 
magazine article will allow, confine myself 
to a bald statement of facts without comment 
or gloss. 

''Jonson's Grandfather came from Carlisle, 
and he thought from Anandale to it ; he 
served King Henry VIII., and was a gentle- 
rmin. His father lost all his estate under 
Queen Mary, having been cast in prison and 
forfeited ; at last turned minister; so he was a 
minister's son. He himself was posthumous 
born, a month after his father's decease" 
(Jan.. 1572-3, as he had "told six and forty 
years" m Jan. 1618-19) "brought up poorly. 
put to" Westminster "school by a friend (his 
master Cambden) after taken from it and put 
to another craft" c. 1590, "which he could 
not endure; then" c. 1591. "went he to the 
Low Countries, but returning soon he betook 
hitnself to his wonted studies. In his service 
in the Low Countries he had in the face of 
both the camps killed an enemy and taken 
optima spolia from him." Thus far Jonson in 
hw conversations with Drummond, (to be 
hereafter referred to as D. C.). 

1592. In his twentieth year, probably, he 
married "a shrew, yet honest." (D. C.) 

159^^, Nov. 17. Septle fuit Maria Jonson 
[teste. This entry is from the register of St. 
Martin in the Fields. Compare Epigram 
XXII. 

Here lies to each her parents' nith, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth. 
At SIX months' end she parted hence. 



Collier rejects the identity of these Mary 
Jonsons, without reason assigned, or as far as 
1 can see existing. 

1596. His eldest son bom. This appears 
from Epigram XL\\ which states his age at 
death to be just seven, compared with the 
narration of Jonson's vision when at Sir 
Robert Cotton's house with old Carabden in 
1603. 

Between the time of his marriage and his 
writing for Henslow. Jonson no doubt acted 
at Paris Garden. 

1597. July 28. Jonson borrowed J[^\ of 
Henslow. (Henslow's Diary, p. 255, here- 
after quoted as H. D. ) At the same time 
he received 3s. gd. of "his share" (in Paris 
Garden. 1 think there is not the least likeli- 
hood of its being in the Row as commonly 
a.ssumed by Collier.) H. D., p. 80. 

1597, Dec. 3. Jonson received 20s. on 
the plot of a play to be delivered at Christ- 
mas. H. D., p. 116. There is no trace of 
such a play being delivered, but in 1598, Oct. 
23, just after Jonson had left Henslow. Chap- 
man obtained ^^3 on a play book and 3 au:ts 
of a tragedy of Jonson's plot. H D , p. 137. 
This tragedy was finished by Chapman who 
received ^£"3 on 4 Jan., and ^3 in "full pay- 
ment" on 8th Jan., [597-8. H. D.,p. 141. 
No such tragedy is trace.ible in Chapman's 
Works ; for Bussy tf Amboise was not pro- 
duced at the Rose, liut by the Paul's boys and 
Byron is of too late a date. But a play of 
Mortimer was on the stage 10 Sept., 1602. 
H. D. , 226, which was very likely the 
play in question. The plot of this exists, and 
the only remaining scene is supposed to have 
been "the latest effort of Jonson's quill." 
I believe it to have been the earliest, and 
that the j>lay as finished by Chapman has 
unfortunately been lost. 

1597-8, Jan. 5, Henslow lends Jonson 
5s. H. D., p. 256. 

1598, Aug. lo. In conjunction with 
Chettle and Porter. Jonson writes ^'Hot angtr 
soon cold." H. D., p. 131. 

159S. Sep. "Since his coming to England 



• We have arranged with Mr. Fleay for t!ie production of a series of articles on all the dramatic cnntemponiries 
(if Sluikeipearr. Such a sljlement of Uic facts of the Ummalic Hisiory of that epoch cannot be found, even in n 
scalleicd form. In the works of Collier, Dyce, Malone, Gifford, Hivlliwell, etc., and has long been a desideratum. 
We nrr it prt-irnt rtepeiirlcnt on the erroneous liii'graphica Drnmatita. most of the mislakes in which are 

n-! • '■ - Dictiimary of Old Pliys ; or Tht History of Dramali,: l.itfr^Uure by Professor Ward. 

w , Mfntly inaccur.xf, and in Collier's Annals of tht S/.j^t, whith conl.iin statements founded 

cm l: , ...1 . L.iined to be forgeries. The present article may, we presume, be taken as a s.imple of the 

way in winch the uthen wiU tie written, and wc know ito living scholar better oomiieteDt to discuss the subject thati 
Mr. rienv. [Ed] 
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being appealed to the fields he had killed his 
adversary which had hurt him in the arm, 
and whose sword was 10 inches longer than 
his ; for which he was imprisoned and almost 
at the gallows. Then took he his religion 
in trust, of a priest who visited him in prison. 
Thereafter he was 12 years a Pajiist. D. C. 
Compare Henslow's letter, 26 Sep., 1598. 
"I have lost one of my company which hurt 
me greatly, that is "Gabrell .spencer," for he 
is slain in Hogsden field by the hands of 
Benjamin Jonson, bricklayer," 

1598,0. Dec, Everyman in his humour ^is, 
acted by the Chamberlain's company. The 
statement that this play was acted c. 1596 is 
based on its supposed identity with the play 
of "Humour,"' a suitposition which has dis- 
torte<l the arrangement of all the facts of 
Jonson's life. That play probabl\ is Chap- 
man's Humorous Jays mirth. Jonson would fountain of Self Ltwe. 
not of course be received by Henslow after hitherto been noted, 
slaying (1. Spencer, and had to look out for 
employment by another company. I see no 
reason for doubting the tradition that Shake- 
speare, then one of their chief actors, intro- 
duced him to the Chamberlain's men. 

1599. .\|;ril. Jonson wrote Every man out 
of his humour. This was one of the last ])Iays 
produced by the Chamberlain's men at the 
Curtain lieforc removing to their new theatre 
the Cilobe.* About the beginning of Augast, 
Burton, Kemjte, I'allant and Duke left that 
com|)any for the Karl of Derby's, and Jonson 
returned to the admiral's. 

1599, -Vug., 10- Sep., 2. Jonson and Dekker 
wrote the iTigcdy of jPage of P/ymouth. H. 
D., p, 155-6. 

1599, Sep. 3 -Sep. i-j. J. Dekker. Chettic 
and "other jentellnian " wrote Roherl the 
Second, King of Scots 2ra^ei/y. The other 
gentleman is nowhere identified. 
• 1599, Dec. 9. Joseph Jons«)n, his son, 
was buried at St. Giles'. Cripi)legate. 

1599, Winter. Jonson joins the chapel 
children who act 7'he case is altered. 

1600. The chapel children act Cynthia's 
Revels. 

1600, Oct. I. Benjamin Jonson, an infant, 
was buried at St. Hotolph's Bishopsgate. 

1600. Jonson writes Undenvoods xxiii, for 
Burton's Melancholic Humours. 

i6oi . The chapel children act the Poetas- 



ter. This and the three preceding plays arc 
"comical satires, " directed against MarstonJ 
Dekker and others. Marston had attacked] 
Jonson in his satires as Tubreo and Jack of 
Paris Garden. The consideration of this! 
• juarrel must be left for a separate monograph. 
I now turn to the publication-dates of these 
plays. 

1600, Ajiril 8. Every man out of hit\ 
/tumour was entered in the Stationers' 1 
Register, (S. R.) to W. Holme, an impres-j 
sion was also issued by N. I.ieng. 

1600, Aug. \A- Every man in his hu-^ 
mour, was entered (S. R.) to C. Burby and 
\V. Barrc. This play had been ' stayed ' 
on 4 August, no doubt on account of the 
satirical proclivities of Jonson. 

1 60 1, May 23. Cynthia's Revels, S. R.,- 
was entered to W. Barre as Narcissus, the 

This fact has not 



1601, Dec. 21. Poetaster, or his Ar- 
rai^nment, S. R. , entered to M. l.ownes.f 

Returning to the facts of Jonson's life, 

1601. The Talc of a Tub must have beeti] 
written .it this time. See, infra, 1633. 

i6or. Salathi.-il I'arry died on whom Jon- 
son wrote the epitaph. Ep. cxx. 

1601, June 12. Sonnet for T. Wright's 
Passions of the Mind. Underwoods, xxv. 

1 60 1, Sep. He leaves his wife; " fivel 
years he had not l>edded with her. but re- 
mained with my Lord Aulbanic," C. D. Thi»| 
date is fixed (for the first time) by consider- 
ation of the dates of his children's birth, and I 
the fait that he was living with Lord Aubigny 
in 1604 when he translated The Art tf Poetry, i 

1601, Sep. .'5. Jonson again joins Hcnslowj 
and writes Additions to Jeronymo. H. D. 
p. 201. 

1 60 1. Jonson writes alongside of Shake- 
speare, Marston, and Chapman in Chester's 
Love's Martyr. 

1602, June 24. Jonson writes new addi-\ 
tions to Jeronymo and begins Richard Crooi-l 
had. H. I)., p. 223. 

We now enter 00 the second Jjeriod of Jon-] 
son's literary I arecr. In 1602 he finally gave] 
up writing for the .'Vdmiral's men and again] 
joined the Chamberlain's company, henceforth 1 
called the king's. The date of the commence- 
ment of this second connection with thesej 



•Hie reader rnu.>t no! t>c misled by tlie sUlcmcnl in Collier's .l/rnd/i 1/ M/ Sla^t tliut tlie Globe w*s bulll in] 
lSg6. Thii siaii-mcnt was dl&proveU ye.ir before by Halllwell, bul is rcixrjiuti in the last edition of Collier,! 
Jonton's second connexion vrith tlenslow tcrmmatr^ here. It i> a siKuificiu\l liiut itul on the very cUy, aSl 
Sep.. tIenUow enters llic new pill's play 111 Muritton's Hiilumaitrix, u I have tried to show in my paper on] 
that poet, 

t In this pUy )onMn inlroducci, u his o^n. a tr«n>lalion of one of Ovid's £!e^-i*t, by C. Marlowe. SurcljrJ 
Ihi* 19 siiffiL-lefil eviii(>nce of his " 'r."'^' -'""j " or plagiaristic habits, and serves at once as a <)cknce of f^klkcfj 
and others who accusrd him of i lier men's work, a* a refutation of Giffbrd's virulent abitse of nvBl| 

rdiiors who l>elieved Uekker't si.i 1 as a conrirraation of my theory that the parts of 75U Nno tn» 

cooimon 10 that play and to 7%/ S/i i-ns'i <. ■'" ite were stolen by Jonson Irotn it and inserted in Ills ow n production 
not xHct vena. See more on this |>oinl further on. 
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actors coincides with the accession of James 
I. 

1603. Sejanus was acted by the king's 
men. " Nortliampton was his mortal enemy 
for beating on a St. George's day one of his 
attenders. He was calkd before the Council 
for his Sfjanus and accused both of poi)ery 
and treason by him." D. C. "This book in 
all numbers is not the same with that which 
was acted on the public stage — wherein a sec- 
ond pen had good share — in place of which 
I have rather chosen to put weaker and no 
doubt less pleasing of mine own, than to de- 
fraud so happy a genius of his right by my 
loathed usurjjation." To the Readers : pre- 
fixed to Sejanus. '>. R. 2 Nov., 1604. 

1603, June 25. Tlie Satyr was presented 
before the Queen and Prin< e at L. Spencer's, 
at Althorpe. 

160^ August I. f'archaris dedicated to 
James" I. S. R. 

1603-4, Mar. 15. Jonson and Dekker pre- 
sent T/ie Entertainment to James I. in passing 
to his coronation. 

1604, Mar. 19. Jonson writes Panegyric to 
James I. on his first entrance to Parliament. 

1604, May I. The Pirates is presented to 
the King and Queen at Sir \V. Cornwallis' in 
Highgate. 

At this lime Jonson was also engaged in 
classical study in Aubigny's house as before 
noted. 

1604-5. Twelfth night. The Queen's 
Mastpie of lilackness performed. Inigo 
Jones. 

1605. Karly in this year " he was delated 
by Sir James Murray to the king for writing 
something against the Scots in a play East- 
ward Ho. and voluntarily imprisoned him- 
self with Chapman and Marston, who had 
written it amongst them. The report was 
they should then had [sic] their ears cut and 
noses, .\fter their delivery he banqueted all 
his friends ; there was Camden, Seldon, and 
others, &c." [D. C] Gifford and his followers 
allege a second imprisonment of Jonson and 
Chapman in this year for a play ; this is jnire 
fiction. Jonson's reference to his bondage 
for his first error in his letter to the Earl of 
Salisbury alludes to his summons before the 
Council for Sejanus. 

1605. Volpone is acted at the Globe. 
1605-6. Twelfth night. Hymenai was 

produced at the marriage of the Earl of Essex 
and Lady Frances Howard. 

1606, July 24. Jonson produces X\i^ Enter- 
tainment for Christian IV, of Denmark and 
James I., at Theobald's, .\bout this time 
Jonson returns to his wife. Aubigny was 

Tied in 1607. 
06-7, Feb. II. Jonson writes "from 



my house m the Blackfriars" his dedication 
of The Fox, to the two universities, prefixt to 
the edition, printed by T.Thorpe, in 1607, but 
not entered in the S. R. In it he defends 
himself from the charge of satirizing individ- 
uals, and alludes to his troubles as to Sejanus 
and Eastward Ho plays not entirely his. 
For want of such a chronological arrange- 
ment as this present, these allusions have es- 
caped the notice of editors. The plays 
written with Chettle and Dekker have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. Volpone had been 
acted before both universities, prolxibly in 
1606, and in my opinion (though this is 
doubtful ) Jonson was created M. A. of both 
universities about ibis date. 

1607, .April 25. Every man in his humour 
was produced in its revised .\iiglicised form. 
Although so much has lieen written on the 
date of the play, nearly all editors assigning 
the date of 1598 to the folio ver^on and 1596 
to the ijuarto, the play itself contains evi- 
dence to the contrary. ''The beleaguering 
of Strigonium ■' referred to by Bobadil in iii. 
I, as "some ten years" ago, took place in 
1597. This brings us to about 1607 for the 
date of the play. But the scene is laid 
on a Friday (see speech in iii. 2), and the 
"piece of service was performed, to-morrow- 
being St. Mark's Day, shall be some ten 
years." St. Mark's Day wxs on a i>aturday 
in i6ot, 1607 and 1612, of which 1607 is 
the only one that fits with the other data. 

1607, May 22. Jonson writes Entertain- 
ment for the delivery of Theobald's to the 
queen. 

1607. July. Speeches were made by Jon- 
son to welcome James I. at dinner with the 
merchant tailors. .See Howes, (not Stow, as 
GifTord says;. 

1607-8, Jan. lo. The queen's masque of 
Beauty was jjerformed at Court I. J. 

1607-8, Feb. 9. The hue and cry after 
Cufiid was performed on Shrove Tuesday at 
the marriage of John L.. Ramsey, Viscount 
Haddington and L. Eliz. Ratcliffe, at Court. 
I. J. 

1607-8, Feb. 20. Benjamin Jonson, son 
to Benjamin, baptized at St. .Anne's^ Black- 
friars 

1608. Foem to L. Salisbury. U. 49. Ep. 
64. 

1608-9, Feb. 2, The queen's masque of 
Queen performed. I. J. 

1609. Ef<icure performed by the children 
of her Majesty's revels. Published in the 
next year. S. R. 20 Sep. 1610. 

1609. Verses written for Fletcher's Faith- 
ful Shepherdess. For proof of the date of 
this play sec my paper on Fletcher in the 
Englische Studien, and D. C. xii. "Fletcher 
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Jonson writes lines for 

Benjamin, his son (bap- 
Anne's, 



and Beaumont ten years since hath written 
The Faithful Shephcnirss:' This takes the 
date of wnting to 1608-9, "o^ 1610, as Dyce 
thinks. 

1610, April 6. Benjamin Jonson fil. Ben 
baptized at St. Martin's in the Fields. 

1610. Jonson recants his •' popery." 

1610. The .Alchemist is acted by the 
king's men. 

1610-11, Jan. I. The Speeches at Prince 
Henry's Barriers and the Prince's Masque of 
Oberon the Fairv Prince [^rformed. I. J. 

1610-11. The queen's masque I.oi'e freed 

from Folly jxirformcd. i. J. .Ml the Court 

masques were up to this |j<jint furnished with 

scenery and decorations by Inigu Jones, 

whose initials I have app>ended to them, In 

161 1 Jones went on the Continent, and in 
the next m^isquc Jonson satirizes him. It is 
noticeable that after Jones left England, Jon- 
son prepared no more masques for the (jiieen, 

161 1. Catiline was acted by the king's 
men. 

1611, Jan. 7. 
Coryat's Cranhc. 

i6i I, Nov. 18. 
tized Feb., 1607-8), is buried at St, 
Blackfriars. 

161 1-12. Lave Restored performed at 
Court. This mas<|ue cannot date. a.s Cun- 
ningham sa\-s, 1610-1611, for Coryat is al- 
luded to as well known; but his book did 
not ap])ear till 1611, moreover. Inigo Jones 
is saiiri/ed in it. 

1612. This year seems to have Iwcn en- 
tirely devoted to preparing the 1616 folio. 
.No eijjgram or minor |»oem of later tlate than 

1612 has been found in it, aiid the editing of 
the ma.s(|ues of a later dale than 161 2 is so 
palpably inferior to the rest uf the volume, 
that I have no hesitation in saying that all 
such ma-^pies were added by the printer and 
that Jonson's personal superintendence ends 
at p. 989. 

1612-13- This .Ti>pears to me the most 
probable date for Mercury vindicated from 
the alchemists. The date 1614-15 xssigned 
by NirlioN, carries it loo far from the play, 
the popularity of which manifestly suggested 
its Ix'ing [iresentcd to James ; and (which is 
far more imjxirtant) it requires the transfer- 
em e of the Golden Ai;e to 1O16 in defiance 
of the folio, which dates it 1615, For I may 
here ontc for all point out that Jonson's sec- 
ond folio editors invariably and he himself 
almost invariably ase the same notation as 
we do now for the part of the year preceding 
March 35; writing for instance Feb., 161 2, 
and not Fcb.» 1611 for Feb.. 1611-12. Neg- 
lect or ignorance of this fact has led to more 
errors in Gifford'i and Cunningham's edi- 



tions than I cart to take the trouble to poir 
out. 

This brings us to the close of Jonson's sec 
ond period. 

1613. "Sir W. Raulighe [sic] sent hi« 
governor with his son Anno 1613 to France 
This vouth being knavishlv inclined," &c? 
D. C.' 

Verses to Stephens' Csnthid's Re 
U. 19. 
Epigram on Sir John Coxe. 



Lines to Earl Somerset 



1613. 

venge. 
1613. 

(is- 

1613, Nov. 6. 
his wedding day. 

1613, Nov. 6and New Year'sday, itji^-i^ 
A challenge at Tilt at the same marriage. 

1613-14. The Irish Afasqiie, whith coc 
tains allusions to this marriage. 

161 4. The authorship of the Countes.s 
Pembroke A///ii/A (U. 15. GifTord), is mo^ 
than doubtful, 

1 61 4. Lines on The Hushand. U. 24. 

1 61 4. Lines on Seldon's Titles of Hanoi 
U. 31 

161 V Lii>cs on '9^^\^'% History cf i\ 
World. L. 42. 

1614, Oct. 31. Bartholomew Fair actc 
at the Hope Theatre by the Lady Elizabeth'! 
servants. This is the last play of Jonson'^ 
acted by other than the king's men. Th 
induction to this play contains allusions U 
The Tempest and Winter s Tale, aimed not 
so much at Shakesjteare jiersonally as at the 
recently rebuilt Glubc Tlicatre's company, to 
which the newly established L. Kliz.il>eth's 
was a rival, 'fhis play was published tl 
.same year but not entered in S. R. 

1614-15. The Golden Age Restored \>ct 
formed at Court. This is the last mascp; 
contained in the first folio. 

1615-16. Christmas his Mastfut pixsenie 
at Court. 

1 616. Lines on W. Browne's Pastoral 
U. 18. 

1616. 
mere. U 

1616. 
king's men. 

1616-17. The Vision of Delight pre>entc^ 
at Court. Buckingham and Montague ilancet' 
with the queen in this year's mascpie, whicl 
therefore i ould not have been Christmas 
Masque. 

1616-17. Lethe [iresented at the house 
I.. Hay, before the French .\mbassador 
Saturday, 2 2d Feb., 1617. This date is moS 
important as fixing the practice of Jon.son it 
writing 1617 and not 1616 for the early' 
months of 1616-17. Cunningham discovered 
that the 32d Jcb, 1617-18 fell on a Sunday, 
but not knowing his calendar well enougli to 



Epigrams on Thomas I/>rd Ell 
50, 51, 5a. 
The Devil's an Ass arlcd by tt 
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see that this implied that the 22d Feb. 1616- 
1 7 fell on a Saturday, he failed to elucidate 
this date, and consequently altered Gifford's 
and Nichols' other dates wlien they were 
right, retaining them carefully when wrong. 

161 7. Tfm Saii She(iherd begun. "He 
hath a pastoral entitled The May Lord. His 
own name is Alkin, Ethra the Countess of 
Bedford's, Mogibell Overhury, the old Count- 
ess of Suffolk as enchantress ; other names 
are given to Somerset's Lady Pembroke, tlie 
Countess of Rutland, Lady Wroth. In his 
first story .\lkin cometh in mending his broken 
pipe. Contrary to all other pastorals he 
bringcth the clowns making mirth and fool- 
ish sports." D. C. I cannot for a moment 
hesitate as to the sulistantial identity of Tlu 
Sad Shepherd 3.x\A The May Lord. In 1637, 
when Jonson took uj) his untmished work to 
complete, he probably altered the names 
.\ethra .and Mogibel and changed "twenty 
years"' in tht prologue to "forty years.'' 
Anything more than tiiis indication of the over- 
looked identity of these plays must be left for 
a separate paper. I cannot, however, help 
expressing my wonder that this freshest of 
pastorals should have been ac< epted a.s the 
work of the paralyzed wreck that Jonson was 
in 1637. 

1617-18. Pleasure reconcHed lo Virtue 
performed at Court. This date is so import- 
ant as fixing the dates of many other masques, 
which h.ave to l>e reckoned forward or back- 
wanl from it, that I shall consider it at some 
length. It ap|>ears from The Honour of H'a/es 
that "young Master Sarlcs," the Prime of 
Wales, "the first time he ever |)lay dance " 
was in this masque, "put up in a mountain by 
a palterly poet." We have also the direct 
evidence of Sir John Finett that the Prince 
made his first appearan( e in this way in the 
masque performed ori Twelfth Night, 161 7-18, 
which is distorted by Nicholls (Progress of 
James I, iii. 456,) into a statement that the 
Priiu e performed in The Vision of Delight. 
In an after passage he begins to feel that his 
arrangement involves contradictions and 
suggests transposing the Vision of Delight '^nd 
Pleasure Reconciled, which proves an arrange- 
ment still more absurd. For all hithertcj 
proposed dates involve a i)erformancc of a 
masqueof Jonson'son Twelfth Night, 1618-19, 
at which time he was in Scotland. That 
Clifford and Nicholls who thought that Twelfth 
Night, 1617, meant 1617-18, should have 
been misled, is pardonable; but that Cunning- 
ham, with L)rummond's letter before him, 
dated 17 January, 1619, and having himself 
pointed out that this meant 1618-19, ^^^ ^^^ 
1619-20, .should repeat their blunder, is one 
among many instances in which this almost 



worst of all possible editors has utterly failed 
in his duty. Drummond -sa)s " I have heard 
from the Court that the late Masque was not 
so approved of by the king as in former times, 
and that your absence was regretted." Jon- 
son then did not produce a Masque at all at 
Christmas, 1618-19, and Gifford, Nicholls, 
Collier and Cunningham are wrong in sayirig 
that he did. Rut if wrong in this date, their 
other dates which depend on it are wrong 
also. In fact, until now, no true, no consis- 
tent scheme even, has ever been propo.sed. A 
real difficulty, however, remains. The title 
in the folio is '^Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, 
a masque as it was presented at Court in 
16 19." Without laying stress on the fact, 
that, "as it was," almc^st, if not quite al- 
ways, indicates a second representation, we 
have only to turn to the end to find "This 
pleased the king so well as he would see it 
again when it was presented with these addi- 
tions," viz., with For the Honour of Wales. 
Editors have taken this to mean " was |>er- 
formed first on Twelfth Night, secondly on 
Shrove Tuesday," as if Jonson would have 
notified so common a matter as that. Nearly 
all masques were rejieated in that way. This 
was an extraordinary repetition in 1619, in- 
dicated in the title date, and in For the Honour 
of Wales, by the words, "When you were in 
your own countries last two summers." 
James I visited Scotland in 1617. If further 
evidence be required, which I can hardly 
think, it v\ ill be found in the lists of perform- 
ers as given in the following table, by which 
it will be seen that the performers in For the 
Honour of Wales, are not identical with those 
of the masques of 1617-18, or 1618-19. 

Performers in 

Masiiue 1617 — 8 Momjuc 1618 — ,. - ... , 

fron, Chamber- from ChamU«. "*>"^'' °f ^ '''" 



Iain's letter (Nich- Iain's letter ( Nich- 
ols iii. 464.) ols iii. 531.) 



I''il9 from tlie 
masque itself. 



The Prince 

Buckingham 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Lords 

G. Houghton 



Hodges 
Auchmuty 
•Abercromby 
Palmer 



The Prince 
Buckingham 

Montgomery 
T. Howard 
H. Rich 
C. Rich 
Maynard 
Acmuty 
.\bercrombie 
Palmer 



The Prince 

Buckingham 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

The Howards 

Hcjughton 

Erwin 

Carr 

.Acmuty 

.\bercrombie 

Palmer. 



It will also be seen that the list of perfor- 
mers For the Honour of J Vales is more like that 
of 161 7-8 than that of 16 18-9, This was to 
be expected as of t ourse the original |>erfor- 
mers in Pleasures reconciled woii\d be retained 
when possible. 
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1618. Lines on Chapman's Hcsiod\5 20. 
161 8. Charles Cavendish to his po*terity. 

1618. Summer. Jonson travels on foj/t to 
Scotland ; meets Taylor the water-i)oet at Leith 
at M. John Stuart's house about Isep. 20; makes 
Drinnmonds aciiuaintancc aliout December; 
visits him at Hawthornden before jyth Janu- 
ary and starts home from Leith 25th Jan. 
Drummond's notes of their conversation art- 
most valuable and are grossly misrepresented 
by Gifford. 

16 jg, May 10, Jonson writes to Dnimmond 
from London. 

1619, Epitaph an M. Viscount Casket U. 



Lines on my picture left in Scot- 



to. 

1619. 
land U. . 

1619. Pleasure rfcanciled to Virtue per- 
formed with the addition of For the Honour of 
Wales, 

1619, July 19. Jonson was" actually" cre- 
ated M. A. Oxon ip full convocation. (Antony 
Wood.) but he had this degree conferred on 
him before by both Universities "by their 
favor not his stu<ly " D. C. I suppose that 
the degree had been tonferred before and that 
Jonson was in i6i9formallyadmitted in person. 

1619-20. News from the Nnv World dis- 
cussed — the Moon presented at Court. 

1630. Epistle to M. Colby U. 32. 

1620-21. Jan 21. Lines on L. Bacon's 
birthday U. 70. 

1620-21. The Widounw which Jonson may 
have written some |>ortion, a( ted by the King's 
men. Vox my refutation of Dyce's date for 
this play see my jiaper on Fletcher. 

1621. Sonnet 10 L. Mary Wroth U. 47. 

1621. Aug. The Gipsies Afrtamorphosed 
ihricc presented to James. 

1621. Oct 15. The reversion of the office 
of Master of the Revels at the decease of Sir 
G. Hue and Sir J. .\stley granted to Jonson. 

1621-2. The masque of Arpts presented. 

1632. The dedication of the King's new 
cellar to a Bcrhus U. 67. 

162a. lime vimiicated to himself and to 
his honors presented. Inigo Jones again be- 
gan to work with Jonson on at this masque. 

1622- V A eeiebration of Charis. (Query 
LadyPurlx-ck?) 

1623. \AV\ffa To tht Memory of my behved 
Master William Shakespeare and on the por- 
trait of Shakespeare U. 12, II. 

1623-4. Neptune^ s triumph for the return 
of Albion presented at Court L J. 

1624. Epistle to Sir Ed. Sackville now 
Earl of Dorset U. 30. 

1624. A Speech according to Horace U. 63. 

1624? An epistle ansuiering to one that asked 
to be sealed of the tribe of Ben. U. 66. 
(Query R. Brome ?) 



1624-5. Paris Anniversary ox The Shep-\ 
herd's Holiday |)resented at Court, L J. 

1625. The Staple of Nnvs acted by the^ 
King's men. Kntered in S. R. 14 April, 
1626. 

1625. i^/^o«i lo the Lord Kecj>er. U. 

79- 

1625. Epitaph on the Lady Jane Ogh. 

1625 ? Interlude at the Earl of Ncwcas* 
tie's. 

1625. Ans7ver to Master Wither. 

1625-6. The Masijueof Owls, at Kenilworih , 
presented by Captain Cox on his hobby horse. 
.\nothcr instance in which Jonson's methodi 
of dating is unmistakable. For the Prince o^ 
Wales is matured in it and therefore it must 
be earlier than 27. Manh, 1626 when Jamet] 
died. 

1625-6. T7te Fortunate Isles and theif 
Union jiresented at Court. This is partly al 
re|>ctition of Neptune's Triumph and thercforj 
Inigo Jones must have shared in its pre|)ara^ 
tion. 

1625-6? An execration upon Vulcan \3\ 
62. A comparison of the allusidns to " th« 
prophet Ball " in this j)oem and in the Stapli^ 
of News shows near coincidence of date, anc 
the facts that the publication of that play wi 
entered in S. R. 14 April, 1626, and that nc 
writing of any kind by Jonson can be rcferredj 
to the part of that year subsequent to 2j 
March nor indeed any with certainty to 162] 
or 1 62.S induce me to a.ssign Jonson's paraly- 
tic stroke to Ajiril 1626. Gifford having 
wrongly dated The Fortunate Isles had tc 
invent a second attack of diseaae an<l to dis 
locate all the chronology of Jonson's life for 
years, and of course Cunningham, Collier»l 
etc., have followed him. VVe have now 
passed in review the dates of the works of Jon- 
son in 

/ His CiR(iw"rn or as he would l>av« 
called it his apprenttceship 1597-1603. 

it His Manhood or fullest cjicellemi 
1603 — 1612. 

Hi His MiriDi.F..\r.F. or sustained powe 

1612-1626; and have only to briefly indicate 

iv His Dkcauencp. under <Ustvisc an( 

want 1626 — 1637. 

1627, Verses prefixed to Drayton's Worki 
in P'olio U. 16; Mary's ii(/f<7« U. 21 and MorJ 
ton's English Canaan were published m thij 
year. But considering that the last name<f 
iiook was printed in Amsterdam and that th« 
other two must have been some years in pre^ 
{jaration it is possible ^a.s indeed it is for all 
similar ca.scs of commendatory verses) tha^ 
these were written s<}mc ycarv; earlier say ir 
1625. The Epitaph on Henry Lord La War 
[U. 78] who died in 1628 was probably writH 
ten in 1629. For the Underwoods as printed^ 
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in the Folio although not chronologically 
arranged can easily be separated into two 
groups: one ending at 71 'I he Poet to the 
Painter all written during the life of James I ; 
the other 7^-102 (including U. 40 misplaced 
hyGilTord) written Ix-tween 1629 and 1637. 
1 should also notice that U. ii to U. 29 are 
not portions of the Undenvoods at all, but a 
collection made by Gifford from various sour- 
ces and absurdly thrust in at this point. 

1628, Sep. a. Jonson apj.>ointed City 
chronologer in place of T. Middlcton de- 
ceased at salary of 100 nobles. 

* 1628-29, Jan. 19. The Nno Inn acted by 
the King's men. 

1629. On thf honored fiofins of his honor- 
ed friend Sir J. Beaumont Hart. U. 13. 

1629. To Edward Fihner on hii musical 
work dedicated to the Queen U. 27. 

1629. -'/// E/>igram to King Charles for a 
Hundred Pounds he sent nie in my sickness 
1629. CiilTord having dated The Neiv Inn 
1629 contrary to his universal pra( tice in the 
mas«|ues rightly refers this gift to the Epilogue 
of that play. 

" Had he lived the care of King and Queen, 
His act in something more yet had been seen ; 
But Mayors and shrieves may yearly fill the 

stage, 
A King's or Poet's birth doth aslc an age." 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
storm of critii ism which greeted this play 
was caused by the appropriation by Jonson of 
scenes from Fletcher's Love's Pilgrimage. 
These are supf)Osed by Gififord and his fol- 
lowers to have been written by Jonson and to 
have been inserted in Fletcher's play by 
Shirley or some one else at an unknown date. 
In my |)ap)er on Fletcher iu the Englische 
Studien, I have tried to .show the absurdity 
of this hypothesis. 

1629. To King Charles and Queen Mary 
for the loss of their firstborn. An Epigram 
consolatory 1629. U. 81. 

1629, Nov. 19. An Epigram to our great 
and good King Charles on his anniversary day 
1639. U. S2. 

1629-30. Twelfth Night. Love's triumph 
through Callipolis presented at Court, I. J. 
published 1630. 

1629-30. Shrovetide. The Queen's 
Mas<]ue Chloridia presented at Court, J. J. 

1 629-30. The humble petition of poor Pen. 
U. 95 to King Charles asking that the pen- 
sion of 100 marks granted by James, should 
be commuted for ^100. 

1630, March 26. The petition granted 
with the addition of an annual " tense of 
Spanish wine." 

1630. F/rrj« on T. W.arren's Touchestone 
of Truth U. 26. 



1630. Verses to M. Arthur S<iuil>, M. 
John Bu'ges and Lady Cowell. U. 73-76. 
Pension in arrear a year and more. 

1630. Laureate Verses ow. the birth of a 
Prince etc., U. 83-86. 

1631. To the Lord High Treasurer L. 
Weston. An Epistle Mendicant U. 90. 

1631. An Elegy on I.iuly Jane Pawlit, 
Man hioncss of Wintun. U. 101. 

1631, \ov. 10. No fee to Ik: paid Jonson 
as City Chronologer " till he present some 
fruits of his labour in that his place." 

1 63 1-2, Jan. 12, Mr. Pory writes to Sir 
Thomas Pickering " The last Sunday at night 
the King's Masque was acted in the ban- 
queting house, the Queen's being suspended 

till another time The inventor or 

poet of this masque was Mr. Aurelian Town- 
send Ben Jonson being for this time 

disi arded by reason of the predominant power 
of his antagonist Inigo. Jones, who this time 
twelvemonth wa^s angry with him for putting 
his own name before his in the title |»agc, 
which Ben Jonson has made the subject of a 
bitter satire or two against Inigo." 

I have not found any entry of Jonson's 
masque here referred to in S. R. but they 
were printed by T. Walkleylate in 1630, 
with " the inventors Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones" 
on the title page. It is clear from this letter 
that Jonson did superintend this publicaljon 
and that his Expostulation toith Inigo Jones 
was produced in 1631. GilTord denies these 
facts and says that Jonson's first attack on 
Jones was in the Tale of a Tub. But in 
1618-9 Jonson told Dnimmond that " he said 
to Prince Charles of Inigo Jones that when he 
wanted words to express the greatest villain 
in the world he would call him an Inigo." 
Jonson had in fact continually satiri/e<l Jones 
during his absence on the Continent, and 
this title fiage question was merely a conven- 
ient, op]x>rtunity for Jones to show his long 
accumulating resentment. Jonson after his 
j)aralytic attack beiame more overbearing 
than ever and (juarrellwl with some of his 
best friends. See for instance Chapman's 
Pwective from the Ashmole Mss. 

1631-2, Feb. 4. Letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle with verses by divers hands com- 
mendatory of Jonson. 

1631-2, March 24. S. R. To Richard Brcmt 
on his comedy of the Northern Lass. U. 28. 

1632, Oct. 12. The ^fagnefic Lady 
licensed for the King's men. 

1632, Nov. 19. To the King on his Birth- 
day. U. 91. 

^^^2>2>- Spring. Love's Welcome. The 
King's Entertainment at Welbeck (a house of 
William Earl of Newcastle) at his going into 
Scotland. 
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1633, May 7. The Tale of a Tub, with 
thii additions satirizing Inigo Jones licensed 
for the King's men. It was played before the 
King and Qneen at Court 14th Jan. i<^»33-4 
and coldly received. 

1632-3-4. Epigrams: Ode : Epithalamion; 
all connected with Wc«iton Earl of Portland. 
U. 92, 93, «34, 06- 

1633 [or 1634] Nov. rg. On the Kin^s 
Birthday. 

1633, Nov. 24. To my Lord tbr Kin^ on 
the Chrislenin,^ his seeond son Jamrs. 

1634, July 30. Loi'f' s Iff'fkomc, the King 
and Queen's entertainment at IJolsover, at 
the Earl of Newcastle's. 

1634, Sep. 18. The King orders the City 
to continue payment of the too nobles to Jon- 
son as chronolofier. 

1634? An Epigram to my Muse the Lady 
Digby on her husband Sir Kenelra Digby. 
U. 97- 

»634-5, Jan, I. A New year' s gift sung to 
King Charles. U. 98. 

1635. Verses to The Female Glory. ? Are 
these Jon.son's. 

1634-5, Ian. 19. S. R. Verses to Ruttcr's 
Shepherds Jloliday, U, 2S. 

1635, Nov. 20. His son Benjamin died. 

1 636 . An Epigram to >ny jovial good friend 
Mr. Robert Dover etc. 'Fhis was probably 
written earlier. The end of Jonson's poeti- 
cal career is then to be dated Jan. 1634-5 
unless we accept the received statement that 
he wrote The Sad Shepherd in 1637. This 
seems to be the proper place for suntming 
up the arguments for and against the identity 
of that play with Yhe J/ay Lord. 

The arguments against the identity are 

1. The statement in the Prologue. 

•• He th.it hath feasted you these forty 
years" which implies date 1637. 

2. The absence of the names Ethra ;md 
Mogibel in The Sad Shepherd. 

3. The name May Lord suggests that the 
time of a< tion is May, which does not agree 
with The Sad Shepherd. 

The arguments in favour are 

I. The words in the Prologue following 
the lines quoted : 

" And ritte<l fables for your finer can;, 
.Although at first he scarce rontd hit thehoon ; 
Vet yoii with patience harhrninf; more and more 
.-It length have grown upto /</wand made known 
The working of bis pen is now your own." 

These smt 1617 when Jonson was ar the 
height of his (x>pularity. hut not i657afterhis 
failures in The Nno Inn and T)ie Tale of a 
Tub ; if as I suppose he did attempt in 1637 
to review and slightly recast The May Lord 



as The Sad Shepherd, he would of course 
substitute "forty" for "twenty" in the 
original prologue. 

2. The similarities In the two plays ; .\lken 
(or Jonson under that pastoral name) is a| 
personage in both. The old Duchess of Suf- 
folk is an enchantress in one play. Maudly] 
the witch of Paplewick in the other; her 
danghter Dover corresponds to Francis How-j 
ard Somerset's lady ; "the shepherd of the 
Vale of Belvoir " point to a story in which 
the Countess of Rutland takes a part. As to 
Mogibel and Ethra they may easily have been 
altered in the 1637 revision when Jonson no. 
doubt wished to conceal the fact that the play' 
he was going to bring out had been tying in 
Mss. for 20 years. 

3. The time of action in The Sad .Shepherd i 
is early June. Little imi>ortance can attach 
to the fact that in the earlier version it wius] 
May. The alteration, made for the Dame] 
reasons perhaps, would be easy. 

4. In the Prologue we find 
" But heroes a heresy of hue let fall 
That mirth by no means fits a pastoral etc."l 

This could not have been "of late" iai 
1637 for it is distinctly brought uut in D. C] 
1619. "Contrary to all other pastorals he 
briugeth in the chorus making mirth andl 
foolish sports." 

5. It is hard to believe that Jon.son who in 
1635, 1636, and 1637 was so struck down by 
sickness and trouble as not to be able toa 
write his laureate birthday address's to the] 
King, should yet be able to produce such] 
IH>ctry as The Sad Shepherd, If it l>e implied 
that he may have written these and other 
p<jems which are now lost then I say read his 
two 1.1st masques and judge if that play andl 
those mastjiies were the products of the samel 
period. To me it is impossible. You might| 
as well believe that Baron Tennyson should 
write /n Menioriam after Queen Marv and 
Harold. 

1637, Aug. 6. Ben Jonson died and our 
words end. In conclusion I need only sajrj 
that thc"sc annals are not intended .is 
biography, but as the neiessary preliminar) 
of one. They are intentionally curt ant 
void of artistic form ; my only object in lhcs< 
Ix-ing Tnith, If this skeleton be lorrectlj 
arti( ulated (and I shall be grateful for an) 
additional missing bonelets or indications of 
disjointed arrangements) I will after a sea-^on- 
able pause endeavour to clothe it with llcsh 
and to present the man Jonson as he lived inl 
his greatness, but not without failings, rough, 
grand, olwtinarc, trnder, qinrTcUomc, lov- 
able, R\RK UlN Ji'N-oN. 
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{^7) 1 here is an interesting note on a ShaVesricarian 
K>inl at the* foot of one of the |)ages in Vi^jfu-son'i 
SturluHga Saga, Vol. I — a book which, on account of 
its costliness, is nafuctiinalcly accessible to few. l>r. 
Vigfutton i$ discoursing of the brilliant and enthralling 
talent possessed by many of the Icelandic saga-ttllcrs in 
aarraling stories, and iuciilentally refers to the word 
— sktmtan. J.;.' 'ni — used to chaiacieruc the 
art, once an .i i one in Iceland for whiling 

uwuy the ciulj..r- .. - of the hyj>erborean winter, 
" 'Wvt technical word for story -telling," (he says) •• is 
jktmtan or tagna-titmiitH, exactly Shakcsjxarc's 
"ilgemenl ; 

• S»y, what n/>rf/f^ffifnt have ywi (or this evening * 
\Vh.it maslc ? \\ hat mii^ick? Hour ^hsll we bc^ilc 
Tbe U<y (tine, if not witli •ornc ijcllcbt*' 

M. N. l».. Att V.Scenei. 

"The forra tktmla is either an iterative or derived 
from the neuter participle of sttmma to shorten, which 
again comes rri>m itamr. . . . English ictiM/ is a kin- 
drctl word." Vol. I. xxiii. 

On nearly ever)' page of tJicsc wonderful sagas may 
be met the word boitH (ready) instanced by f'rof, Thoni 
3* a .Shakespearian survival on the lips of the negro : 
and wherever there are conversations, and the exact 
language of the dialoguists is ijuotcd, there are numer- 
ous in»tances of plc.m.isnis similar to those quiitcd as 
characteristic of " L'ncle kcmus" in his repetitions of 
tnef, he say, he did, etc The Dream-I jdie* loo appear 
and rc-appear before all \triking events, and there is a 
streak of folk-lore in the sagas closely akin to that 
int'andcring tlinugh the niind of Shakespeare. 

(38). Mas it ever l>cen noted that Hamlet's •• Sonie- 
Ihing is rotten in ihi- Slate of Denmark" 11,4,901 
liears a curious resemblance t<^> an expression in the 
faiU'tus speech of Miltiades ( Kruegcr's Herodotus, Drit- 
le* Heft. p. 106) ? The passage from Heroiloliis is as 
follows [the ijreek Generals arc dLiiussiijg the pro- 
priety of attacking or not attacking the army of the 
McdcsJ : 

fiv f'^ ov/ifiaXuiicv irp£i re xai oadpbv 'Mijvaluf 
fitT<itTtftru<st iyytvtaSat . . . o'loi rt tl/uv ■Kiaiytflaiiai 

(39). In the "List of words fonning the latter part 
in Compositions," which make up one of the ap|>cti- 
dices to Schmidt's invaliuibic Shakesjicarc Ixrxicon, 
ihcre ore some odil instances of misplaced words and 
mistaken etymologies, e. g. uiulcr /aee we have shitme- 
/aeed (which has nothing to do with/ij<-^) ; under giite, 
ranafute (!) ; under Aear/, sweet heart (whose ciyimil- 
ogy is at least doulHful, /uiee Skeat) ; under hence, sit- 
henet\^\); under house, penl-^o«j^; under wig, peri- 

James A. Harrison. 

NOTES 0>r THE TEXT OF KING LEAR. 

A critical study of the text of any of Shakcsjjcarc'j. 
plays is sure to suggest fresh interpretations of disputed 
iKUiiagcs, Most of ihfsc, however, vanish when the 
lx:*t editions are lonsultcd : the suggestions have been 
made before, disproved and relegated to the Variorum. 
The fnllnwing sugijesliiins, I venture to think, will be 
novel to most of the readers of Suakespeasiana, as I 
316 



do not iind them anticipated by the authorities 4)uotcd 
in Mr. Furncss' admirable Variorum edition. 

(40I. "Sure, her otTencc 

Must l>e of iuch uniutural deirce. 
That nKinsien it, or your fbrc-rmich'd aflccit&n 
Falfn into taint: which to ticlievr of her. 
Must Ik a Ciith ihai reuon. withoui miracle 
Coulti Qcver plant in me," 

I, i, Ul-Tld. 

This is the reading adopted by Mr. Fumess anil in 
the Globe edition. It is founded on the folio reading 
Willi the exception of " fall'n," which comes from the 
'luartos — the folio reading " fall." I contend that we 
should follow the folio throughout, ado]>ting Tohiisrw'* 
alternative rendering. "(ir"=l>e/ore. " FaJI" is sub- 
junctive in a dejjcndent clause, just as in Af/mttre for 
Measure, V, i, jio. "I have seen corruption boil and 
bubble I Till ito'er-run the stew." 

The adv.intagc of this reading and rendering is that 
the subsequent clause, "which to believe." &C.. is (bus 
referred to the main statement, " sure, her ofliencc . . . 
monsters it," to which it should naturally refer. 
(41). "I have perceived a mott/ttimt neclecc of bte." 

To this simple passage Mr. Fumess devote* eight 
ami a half lines, without arriving at the true meaning 
which we shall get by comparing Goncril's wonls (o 
Oswald in a previous scene, "Put on what weary negli- 
gence you please " (Sc. 3, II). 

(4^^ " Ingratitude, thou n]arblr-bc«rtrd Aend, 

More hideoiu when thou sbow'st ehcc in a cbilil 
Tluui ike scj-monster ,'" 

T, 4. >•>■ 

Much ingenuity has been wasted ujion "the sea mon- 
ster," commentators suggesting the hi/>Po/>i>t,imMS, ami 
(Jvid's itijUiireum moNslritm (Mi-tam., XI, 11). 

Buf Shakespeare is only speaking of the fishes gener- 
ally who arc well known to prey up<jn each other. 
One can sec this from his sul.>seijucnt words in Albany's 
mouth, " Humanity must perforce prey <ni itself, | Liie 
monsters pf the deep " (IV, a, 49). " Master," says the 
FLsherman in Prrides, " I marked how the fishes live 
in tlic sea." "Why, as men do a-laml; the great ones 
eat up the little ones." And then follows some words 
about the whale, showing that, if in the former passa)^ 
any special lish is intendeil, tt must be (he whale, as 
indeed has been conjectured. 

(43). "Kent. A tailor maitc tlicc. 

Ctfr«. Thoo art a siraB(e rellow : • tailor 
Make a oun," 

n.t,«ai. 

Obviously an allusion to the old English prove 
" Nine tailors make a man." Those who wish to rend 
a loitg discussion on the origin of this proverb can find 
it in .\'otes and Queries. It will be sutticient to say here 
that the proverb is fmind in different l.mguages and in 
different forms, the contempt felt for uilors by the Ger- 
mans anil the English being transferred by Silesians tu 
button -makers. 

(44). "A plain knave; which, lor my pan, 

I will not be, IHougk t t/muta'wlmyomr diifletumrt 
TotHlrrat Me fa '/.' 

It, •, 119. 

Three explanations have been pr>|ioscd of this ]»as- 
sagc. I believe we have here one of those terse uses of 
to with the intinitive so common in Shakespeare, 
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« though 'I ■should win your di^pleastire by your en- 
Ircaling nii.' lu it ^aiut hy my not acceding)." cf. Ab- 
bott's SkuketfUrian Grammar, \ 357. 

14s). '-Lfitr. Flnt let mc ulk witb this pliilosupher." 

III. 4. i««. 

The allusion here is to Alexander talking with 
Diogeiie-i, the Cjiiic, who, however, was neither a 
Thtban nor an Athenian, as ICtlgar i^ <.tyletl by I^enr. 
Alexander met him at Corinth, and IJic^cnes was a 
native of Sinojie. However, as Alexander visitJtl 
Athens and Athen* was famous as the resort of phil- 
osoi)hcrs, Lear calU his pinlosopher an "Athenian," 
anil, a^am, m ridicule, a " Thcljan," a name the very 
antithetic to an "Athenian." Ittvotia beiny famed for 
".tupidity ^"Bleotum in crasso jurares acre natum." H.^r. 
Kpist. II,I,2.V4'' Edgar i« a pliilu$uplier, because, 
lil<c Diotjcncs, he owe» as Htllc as he can (i> olhcrs. 
" Thau owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide. ^Vt." 
Supposinf; this tr.iin of thought lo be in Shakespeare's 
mind when he wrote this scene, wc can als<i expluui his 
special reference to "Periian attire " with regard to the 
rags of Edgar, 

(*6)i "Ciir^, t now percflve il w^* n '1 ali'jittlhiir your 
brother's evil (U**po«itit.Mi niade him «eck 
his llc4lh , hill a provolcing merit, tet 
••work by a rcproveaible InkIiicm in him- 
ttU." 

III. J. 6-9. 

Several explanation'; have 1i«en prop<iscd of this 
pufxiiitg passage which Is uf itself a justiticalion of lir, 
Karrar's remarks on the meaj;re representation of the 
third |ierson among En(;li'«h [ironouns. Keueinlwr, 
tliAt no one has been already mentioned in the scene. 



though Gloucester is in the minds of the two s)->eBl«er». 
"' I will have my revenge ere I depart his house." I 
would explain Ihe passa^;c then, as follow* : " It was not 1 
yonr brother's (^/// disposition, but bis i;<ii»/ which pru- 
vnked A«/« (i. c.. riloucesieri to seek hii death (i.e., 
Ed(;.-jr's), and llic yoiidness of Edgar was noticc<l ow 
inu to Gloucester's own badness " 

(47). "Fatl. Na he'» * yeoman llwl hu J (rnilemi>n 
to hU ton ; Car ktt * mud yt^ut^tH Ik^i 

III.M>-M 

Upon this Collier remarks that " this seems to have I 
lieeii a proverbial expression." We have, |)etlia|i>t, 
Another allusion to the proverb in the words of the ' 
Clown in 7'A^ tl'infer'n Tate (V. J, 150), "So you hove; 
Init I "■ • " •■ "'I'-ninii Ixim JK-fore my fallier." It is i> 
mere lut c.tn we find the origin of the pro 

verbi.i! 'i in an allusion lo the ccTcrjratcd feudal 

right of lords with regard to the marriiigc of Ihcir yeo- 
man tenantry ? 

(48). ''LKtr- And my foot/»«l It hanjM." 

V. J, >^5. 
It Ls, of course, unnecessary to illiisiiatc the use nf J 
" fool " in Slmkcs|>eare for "child "; but ii may tlirow 
fuither light on tlic endearing use of such a tenn. as ap- 
plicil by Lear to lus gnnvn-up d.iughtcr, Cordelia, to 
recall the words placed by Tennyson 111 the mouth of the 1 
bereaved mother in " Ri^pah" in reference to her dead 1 
still, " I have gallicr'<l my buhy together — and now you I 
may go on your way." 

R. W. BOOULB. 
Montreal. 
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Thr German Shakespeare SficiErv held its an 
nual meeting at Weimar, on its usual meeting day, (he 
ijd of .\pril. L nusual interest w.is fell in the meeting, 
as It w.Ts the Iweiiticlh aiiniiersnry of the society's or- 
ganiiation. Among those present were nearly all the 
members of the Executive Comiiiiltee. including l*rof. 
IJeliiLs, of Bonn ; Riron von I oen, of Weimar; Aechel- 
hauser. of Freiberg; iJr. Thuemmel. of Halle; Cfiun- 
sellur Moril/ mid die society's Librarian, I)r. Koelder, 
of Wciin.ir. Dr, Lielius, the I'rc-sident, tendered thanks 
in his speech of salutation to the distinguished patroness 
of the society. Her Royal Highness, the Grand l>uchrss 
of Snxony, for llie kind interest which she felt in tlie 
s'jcicly. This lady attcudcrl the meeting in Cf>roiKiiiy 
«iih her roval husband, the Piiticcss Kll/abclh and the 
Here!" ■! Duke. The I'rivy Counsellor, Herr 

von \\ ' the report of the society for the fiast 

year, li 1;.... i.iijiig cxp •■ ■ the loss experienced 

by the suc-iety in the '' • of its most promi- 

nent members, vii : I ,;.-mc(f, Carl von \j\ 

Roche and Hermann L'lrici, it reviewed (he entire hiA 
lory of the society and gave the following interesting 
taliktirs: Of the 123 members, who joincil the society 
Its orpanizalioii, only 35 now survive. The total 
iTi' ' ' ;< during the twenty years of it? existence 
i, of which Hi have left. The jveiugc 
iji. ^i ... .iiembcrs who ha\e patliLipaled 111 each year 



of the society's deliberations is from 190 to 210. The] 
present niemt'iership is nlmiil 20O. The condition 11* 
the society's linances is most satisfactory. The total 
cunlributiijiii to its Irensuiy amount to ntiout 50,000 i 
marks, of w liich $,0OO have liecn spent on the library, | 
which is the mo.st complete Shakesixnrian library on I 
the Continent, and 41,000 for the various issues of the] 
Jnhrbuch. I>r. Thuemmel, made lli<f annual ad> 
ilress. In a conversational nianner, as he himself said.l 
he led his heaieis into liic London la\crn. so cole-] 
brnled in Slinkc5|>e.-irc"s lime, called "The Mermaid," 
and drew in n graphic manner the conip.iny there as- 
sembled. In a table talk, which the cumjiany wrtej 
de|>icletl as carrying on, the ijicaker pictured Shakes- \ 
l>eare. Ben Jonson. Raleigh. Nash, Bacon, Burliuge, j 
Camplicll and others as ligunng. The conversation j 
related to m.ttlcrs of art, lileraturr and science, and] 
was inlers|ierscil with intcresling nnecd<ites and witlv { 
[cissages. i-rancis Ikicm is made to tell of a capital 
joke, which some one li.is put upon an old lady, ki the J 
rlTeci that Shakestiean-'s dmroas are not ascriliaUo luj 
him but to Bacon. 

.\\. llie annual election. Dr. Dcliua dccllnctl lh«4 
honor of a rc-etrctinn, and Haron von I«j«:n wan | 
^elected in his 1' " n Wiiicke and Tlmeminel ' 
wcfr selected \ "Is, nnil the meeting a<l- J 
jiumied lo meet .u *. 1 April 2jd, 1885. 
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The New SuAicsi-fRr. Society of I.riNiHis held 
its second annual musical cnlcitainmciil on the evening 
of May 9lh, 18S4, in the Holnny Theatre of University 
fotlege. The f<.ilIo«' program was rendered under the 
direction oC Mr. Jamts 1 Irt-eiihill : 

isT PtRimt. Kaki.y Contkai-untal.— J/iT(///;i'<r/ 
(ij./), "In black mourn 1," {PtiSswiinU Pit^iim, xvjii. 
Not ShaliS|>cre's) HWMrs. Misses Jessie Royd, 
llict Cmivg and Mr. J. Grecnhill. 

St'MX {'• "'■'*•). "It was a lover " (.// JVw /J/t^ It, 
V. iii.J, Thi<mii\ Mi>rUy. Master Irving. 

IfitrNii'ttheil Ayn (i t,h ), '•Full fallioni live,"' ( 7>w/- 
/«/. I, ii.) Hiumoniieii l>y fl'i/ii>n, Rol'frl JohHinn. 
Miss Jessie kuvd, Meisr*. CirceiiliiU and TUurlev 
liealc. 

21) rEKioD. Late Costrai-untai- — a Sone (/) 
" Cumc under llu-se yelluw sands," 1 7>'«//t/,T, ii 1. 
Hanis/rr. h S'lri^ (>) "Where the liee sucks" ( Teiiipal, 
V. i), Ptlhiim Iliimfny. Miss Jessie Royd. 

JD I'ERIi'li. EaKLV HaRMOMC. — SiHi)< {t. or bX 
" Hlow, lilmv ihoii winler wind " {.'Is Yph Lik( It, II, 
vii.), Dr. ArHf. Mr. Thurley iicale, 

Si'n^ [s.), "When dai.sies pied " ( yi«»w'f I^our'f 
Lost, V. li.), Dr. Aruf. Miss Alice Ctang. 

.9(>«4' (/. iir b.), "Under the greenwood tree" (.-fi Van 
Like If, 11. v.). Dr. Ariif. Mr. Shcrard. 

SoH^ (<-.), "Full fathom tive" ( T,m[>iir, I,ii.), Chris- 
tifher iiHtith. Miss Kthel Harraden. 

Cite (.it.ii.t/.li /', I, "The cloud capt towet>" Temfrst, 
IV, i.), A". /. 5. Ste-.rns. The Choir. 

Sti>i_^ (t.), "When that 1 was ami a little tiny boy" 
( Twei/lh S'ii;/U, \. i.), rrrnoH. Mr. J. Groenhill. 

Glee [sj.s.i.), "Tell ine whert is Fancy bred" (Mer- 
thant of I'eniie, III, ii.), H. J. S. Sterem. Misses 
Crang, Sabina Ridgway and Ethel Harradeo anil Mr. 
Greenhill. 

Sims (<:). "Willow Song" {Otlltlh, IV. iii.). James 
I/ook. Miss leaiiie Rosse. 

(J fee (s.e.t.h.), "Hark. hark, the \u\i" (CymMiue, ]l. 
iii.), Dr. B. Cifote. Misses Jessie Royd and Jcanie 
Koiise; Messrs. Greenliill and Thurley Beale. 



Duet is .-.]. •• 1 Icn.iw a bank " < J/7./.. " . .*^J 

Dnam, II. ii.), Iforn. Misses Crang .1: 

&>«,;'(/.). "Should he upbraid "( 7.,-.,,.,.. .. 7«»| 
SAreui, II. i.allcnl), .Sir If Bishop. Miss Je*sie Roril. 

•"•'"U' (''•)• " '■!»''■ is n'y love " {Passionate PitgrimA 
vii. Not .Shakspere's), Sir II. BisAa/. .Mr. Thurley 
ileale. 

Duet (r.f.), "As it fell upon a day" (Passionate Pil- 
grim, XX. Not Shakspere'si, Sir II. Bishnp. Mis.set 
Jessie Royd and Jeanie Rossc. 

INTRRMK/Zd,— (In Memoriani Miss Tecna Rochfon 
Smi'h.) Piirt Song {j.c.t.li.), " Fear no more the heat 
o' the sun" {CymMin,-, IV. ii.), lireetikili. Mif&is 
Jcanie Ro&se anil Ethel Haxradeu ; Messrs. Greenhill 
nnd Thurley Itcale. 

4TH I'KKniD, Late Harjuonic— .S'Kf (*.), "Hui.j 
hark, Ihe lark" \^Cymb<line,\\.\\\!),S(hHhert. M«» j 
Annie I^nnatt. 

Part .Song (r.r f./>.), "Tell mc where is Fancy bretl" 
(Mere^ant 0/ i'eni,e. III. ii.). Pinsuti. The Choir. 

SoHg (<-.), " Willow Song " ( Otkrtlu, IN . iii.). Sir A. I 
SuttiviiH. Miss Jcanie Rosse. 

&/ii^ (^), "When that I was and a little tiny boy " 
( Tipelftk Sight, V, i.), Ilntlon. Mr. J. tireenhill. 

Trio (i S.C.), "How sweet the moonlight" ( .\ferckttHl | 
p/ I'eniie, V. i.). Calleeft, Misses Crang. Ridgway.aml 
Jeanie Rosse. 

Song (.f.), "Orpheus with his lute" (Henry i'iri, IH, 
i. By Helcher), Sir A. Sii/li-.nn. Miss Jessie Royd. 

Song [(•.) "O mistress mine" [Twel/t/i .Xigfft.Wt'iix.). 
Sir A. Su/iitaH. Mr. Thurley Beale. 

Pnrt Song (s.ct.b.). "Will you buy?" {mHtf>*t\ 
Tnle. IV. iii.). Miss Alncirone. The Choir. 

The pieces in this program are all dilTercnt from 
those sung at Ixst year's entertainment. The wonls of 
the songs, edited by F. J. Furnivall and VV. G. Stone, 
in old speUin^;, will be found in the "List of Shaksperc 
Songs an<l Pa-ssages that have been set to Music," 
compiled l)y J. Greenhill, W. A. Harrison and F. Jt 
Furnivall, and issuol by the New Sliakspere Society in 
May, 1884. I'rice 2s. 6d, 
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SHAKESPEARE'S PREDECESSORS.* 

It is >hvavs an important incident in the history of 
,inv ilcpartmenl of mental activity when its restricted 
area of exploration is entered, though but briefly, by a 
broad-minded, symmetrically-cultivated workman of the 
lir^t order, who is identified with no special province of 
knowledge but has won trophies and distinction in 
many. Saint Evreniond, in his 'study' on the word 
•vasle,' satirized the tendency of the French Academy 
to waste its energies in meagre, trilling liiscussions, and 
the great predecessor of Ste. Bcuvc might, with absolute 
lidelily to truth, have extended his irony to ail h)0<lies 
of literary experts, small or great. That sul>stanlial 
exegesis of the text and constant scrutiny of the vari.jus 
disputed readings is essential to prepare Ihe way for 
safe and sane iredlment of the real problems of litera- 
ture and life. Is a common place truth, but there is 
always danger of the expeit becoming so absorlted in 
his unit of interest as to fatally contract his nature and 
jiermanently lose sight uf ihosic great questions which 



should always engage our attention and occupy our 
(hotight. To preserve our intellectual integrity, there- 
fore, we must bring to the study of any moiiumenl of 
supreme literary worth a varied culture and a Kienlili- 
oilly-discipltned critical faculty, that wo may mark the 
alistract and the enduring beneath the accidental and 
the transient, and recognize the inferiority of mere ac- 
rumulations of inert facts and labored commentaries ott 
doubtl'ul line^ and obscure wur^K to the real signifiuuice 
of literature in the iiilerpretation of life, and the constant 
relations wliich the achievements of I itur,iry genius itcar 
to the facts of society and the conditions of human ex- 
istence. Some such thoughts as these were sugge:&ted 
to those who had reflected most upon the <|ua1ifications 
chiefly de.sirable in a critic of the master-poet \ty (he 
announcement that one of the ablest of contemporary 
scholars, Mr. J. Addington Symonds, was about to pub- 
lish a histjry of Shakespeare's iiredece««t)rs 111 the Eng- 
lish drama. Thoroughness of treatment and scnousness 
nnd elevation of purpose could be safely prophesied of I 
(tny task which Mr. Symonds would undertAke, aiwl ao ' 
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lie annapauons could po-sibly be disappointed 
by Ihc very imfwinniil nnd nierilalik- coiitribiitiun that 
he {\1ls ill tlic |>rcscnl Instjni'c made t<> lilcraUire. A|iart 
from ihc value of the wurk as n gui<ic throiigli the 
Glizabcllmn realms^ o( g»ld, tlit- cNce^iliiinal skill of the 
author in |)Tescnliii)j, |;rou|iing, and comi-iarinj; the ideas 
which be interprets gives the IxioU actual rAiik as crea- 
tive art uf iMi mean order. The style is profuse and 
vivid. Mr. Syinonds' .tlreiidy voluminous contribu- 
tion*, to critical htcratiire have given him gre.it freedom 
and facility in the u^e uf an uncomnioiily lich :inil ex- 
tensive vocabulary. His history of the Italian Kvnai.^- 
sancc clearly dcnioiistiatcd that he \vfu> not merely a 
clever writer who had liccn studying the great literary 
triumphs of the world in an ennobling spirit of love, 
but lh,at his nature wras susceptible of divcr'.ilicil culture 
and uf minute ami laborious research into the most 
complex inovement'i of mind. From the tumultuous 
variety and complexity of the Renaissance, willi ils 
lirilliant manifestations of human psissiou and of the 
dramatic strangenes* of life, Mr. Symonds hfts returned 
with enhanced {lowcr to the theme which he projected 
twenty year* ago, a study of the origin, development, 
consummation and decline of the romantic drama in 
Kngland. The present volume is the tirst fruit of Ihc 
resumed studies in that brisk and manly time when 
"hearts l>cat hard and bruins high-blooded licked three 
centuries since." At Ica^t two a<ldili()nal voluiiie}> wid 
tic nccessit.iled to complete this sfvicious survey of the 
English drama in its immediate vicinity to Shakespeare. 
There is not in English literature any work profr&sing 
with even moderate fullness to follow the historic 
growth of our dtnmatic literature from its earliest m.-ini- 
Icstatiuns to its perfection and decline save Profe.ssor 
Ward's admirable hiMory, which, though indisjtcnsable 
1 1 the lay-student, is limited in its critical <'CO|>c and 
»lx)unds in errors thit multiply as we approach the 
central figure of hbakcspcarc, Miith of Mr Ward's 
research has been rendered obsolete by the later and 
better invcstigBtions of Arber and CJrosarl, but it must 
always remain to his honor, despite the unfavoralile and 
unfair judgments of English reviewers, (bat he gave to 
our literature its tirst comprehensive history of the Eng- 
lish drama. ( >nly a »inall segment <>f the territory that 
he traversed it rc-trodilen by Mr. Syninnds. The hit- 
ler does not linger long in le.irned controversy over the 
uncouth beginnings in the mud of the middle ages 
where the miracle play licgan to germ, but rapidly set* 
forth the living connection Vx;tween those unkempt 
performances ai the root of the development and the 
Consummate union of ticnuiy ai5d strength in the mas- 
culine drama uf Marlowe and the culminating miracle 
of "-' ' le. 

I I'lr another paper a consideration of the 

ciiii. ... ........ Mts of Mr. Symonds' work, we remark 

tliat the liook is, in the I'lrNt place, a ><igiuil illusir-ilinn 
pf the wimderfvil change that has come over English 
criticism in the last few years. In liteialure, ;vs in his- 
tory and philosophy, a distinctly altered cnnceptiun 
preiides over criticism. It concerns it>elf with new 
problems and searches the dcc|>c<>t and most secret 
things of the mind and heart. It practically separates 
i4s l>y cenluries from the days so recently parsed. 
Macaulay inaugurated a picturcs((ue criticism uhieb 
found worship|)ers innumerable in Enghnd and 
America, but Macaulay was never disturbe<l by a 
vision of the vast future thruiigcil with coiiQieiiiig 
interests and pcq>lc»ed with str.ingc an^l novel myste 
tics, the bonier of which he w.is continually treading. 
As the exactitude and pciieli.ilKHi i-f Momniscn has 
superseded the uncert.nin groping of Arnold ; as the 
light which has come into the world with .S[>eii(:cr 
and Huxley and liacckcl was sheathed in a few gen- 



craliMtions. which the .-Vgass'zs of the old dispensation 
handleil ihaiughoiil their lives but never unfoldcil, to 
the skill and science of (Jiisse .-ind Symiinds, iviintsbury, 
Myers and I'.itcr. of the younger school in art and 
letters, have dismissed the ill-ordered researches of ihr 
older critics to their place in the history of literature, 
and thrust MacauLiy, Schlcgel and Hallom back into a 
past already remote. 

S<;riou^nc^& and a wide httmanity distinguish the 
new from the old. To turn a dainty sentence, cata- 
logue opiniou^, and pin |x*lty lalicls on the high men 

of the worlil is no longer conMdcrcd tl"- '>-'' ■ l-iy- . 

nient of the lUtfratrur. Criticism has 1 :es- 

sive, and stuilies the p,i.s| only to fa^l^: :<i a 

weapon of attack upon existing institutions and dog- 
mas. We no longer appniach the Elizabethan litera- 
ture to <liscover something curious and exrjuisitc to 
satisfy an indolent, dilctt.inle desire, but to find in the 
words wrung Irom suiue heroic nature by the billci 
experiences of the world Ihnl wliich will f»e a cup of 
strength in some great agony, that will kindle the flame 
of divine aspiration in the soul uf some starving buy pant- 
ing to know, nn<] serve to build up within linn a manliness 
worthy of the century and of value to it. Intense as 
the hatred of nur best mcn-of-lellcrs against vulgarity, 
Philistinism, and all the religious creeds ntid social lies 
thiit waqi us from the living truth, is the r sympathy 
with aii<I compassion for llie S4|ualiil life of garret and 
street and the chddreii of imnioit,il genius thrown bare- 
foot on the world to battle for their daily bread. 

Studictl in this eaiiiest and generous manner, there 
is boundless educational power in the richer of Shakcs- 
|iearc-. Like Homer, he is destined to liccume the 
invincible chieftain of progressive civili/.atiun, and to 
communicate to the race that supreme idealism of 
which hiunniiitv is everywhere competent. 

s. 



rilBl.IoCRAl'IlV OF THE BACON-SHAKE- 
.Sl'EAKE CO.NIROVKRSV, with Nott-s and 
Extract*. B^ W. II. Wyman. Cincinnati: 
Peter O. I'Tiomson, 1884. 

To make a Bibliograjihy that shall t>c complete tn its 

titles, replete in its information re; !■■• ■ '^- -"'vecl 

in-aleil, and ul the .s.imc uuie an in 

read, is no e;isy mailer. Hut Mt. \'' m- 

plished this in the volume Ixrfore us. Any uiic that 
takes the Ica-st interest in Shakespeare, and cs|>ecially in 
the Pacon-Shakes|i«-»re CAiuirtiversy, will hnd it as 
useful a:s a te.xt liook, and as entertaining a.s a no^'el. 
1^1 us l(M)k at it for a few n ^ ' :-t, cxttT- 

nally: o volume 8vo of 1241 printed 

In large, clear ty|ie, on the tli;. ..- • - -■ jvijicr, gilt 

lop, liberal margins, and well bound in gmy cloth. 
The Ixiok-maker h.is ilnnc liis work to match Mr. 
Wyman's, that is., he has done all that the roost faslidi 
•jiis ta.ste Could wish. The furnilurt of rhr volume 
coasists of an Intio<Juei. 1 ■ ol 

the riacon- Shakespeare ' lo. 

logical Older 255 titles i/i i".'.k>. i..iii.|.iiii jn i. •■<-*!, 
ncw<.paper5, etc., on all ^idcs of the i|uestii.n, with 
cxlrjcu from many of tlir .,«;. Ir^, aiialytaal and de- 
scriptive notes; brief of the im|iortaul 
writers: and a good in.; dierc arc really far 
more than 255 titles; a» il Iw-. been found nccessuy 
often to group sundry i-npeis undrr one head, for 
instance in " " " ' — 
When we c..- '^n 
printed on ''y 
touching it. ' '" 
judge of t!i. -'»l 
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REVIEWS. 



ibe vtSmt. Mi. Wyman has taken aothiog; at seoood- 
band ; be ha.1 fuherttl into hu own Ubnir every took, 
tract, magazine, or newspaper (with one <« two trifling 
exoeptiiMU;, and perv>naiir examined every one.'*' No 
maoer what we mar think of the roeriis of the question, 
we must ac'icnowi^ge that Mr. W«-man ha^ given as 
the data for investigating it. and the evidence on which 
we may pass ju'lgment u]yjn it, if we care to do m; 
and for Ms we owe him many thanks. It may be 
callci the tliird edition of thU Bibliograf^y. and is the 
'inly one on the sut^ea. In .April, tiiHz, the author 
.printcl a few titlctt, with a notice of Delia Bacm, in a 
newspaper, which he enlar,{efl into 63 title», and pri- 
vately printed in July, iK>S2, but without any Notes, 
'lliis is now made ax nearly |jerfect as possible, up to 
the present date. <X the 255 titles, there are. For 
Sliakc»peare, 1 17; Against .Shakespeare, 73 ; t'ncla&ri- 
fied, 65 ; and these are scatterci among eleven na- 
tionalities, 161 Ijeing .American. The first title, an 
untltought-of dUcovery of the author'ti, bears date 1848 ; 
Ifut the theuty aUracted no attention until several years 
aftcmrapis, when Delia Ilacon published her book, 1857. 
The last title is Api>leton Morgan's article, " Wh<>se 
Sonnet^ ?'* in the current May •* Manhattan." 

In the X'4r-> and Kxttacts, Mr. Wyman has shown 
C'lual grxxl sease and knowlerige of the subject. 
Though we Icam from his preface his own un'|ualitic(l 
l>clief that Sliak':i>i«are was him>elf, and not somelx^'ly 
else, he everj'whcrc exhibits pre-eminent impartiality. 
This is the lirst aim of his seleaions; next to give a.- 
many of the writcr'.s {xjints and arguihents as |KfSsible 
ill the briefeKt sitace; and lastly, to make his !>yno|>ses 
entertaining to his readers. The intcnsest Shakespearian, 
the most rcioubtable Baconian, or the man who is 
simply indifferent, and reads but for amusement, mu.st 
freely admit that thi!> part of the work is cleverly done. 
Knowing how clr^ely the author Ls connned in an 
arduous business all day, and that he has only his 
evenings fi;r literary work and recreation, it is sur- 
prising how he has rlonu so much and so well. But it 
has plainly l>eeii a lalc^ur of love, and will Ix: a " lyjve's 
I.aljor Won," a.-> it must have a wide circulation, not 
only among Shakcsjicarians, but among all bookish 
people thai want to Ic-arn something trustworthy on the 
subject. 

No doubt the (|uestion will occur to many. Is the 
subject itself 'CM/'M all this care and labour? Con- 
sidering its recent birth, its transient character, and the 
utter baselessness which the theory jxDSsesses in the 
o|>iiiirin not only of the vast majority, but of nearly 
every nienilK-r, of the Republic of I>etters, who has 
given it any consideration, is it worth while to dignify 
the (|uestion as a 'literary problem,' and not rather 
lo let it feed on itself, and die of inanition? We think 
it Aat .iC'|ulred sulticient im|K>rtancc to deserve a Biblio- 
graphy; for the reason that everything connected with 
the great jx<et deserves our attention. Mr. Xorris 
made a Bibliography of the "Portraits" of Shakes- 
peare ; anil liohn's I»wn>les, and .\llib<me's I )ictionary, 
give tolerable Bibliographies of the " Ireland Forgeries," 
:ind the " Oillier Controversy." (Ami if Mr. Wyman 
would now give us bibliographies of the last two sub- 

• W<; (jtiecrfully fuiKive Mr. Wyman if he Jit/ skip .Mi'is Delia 
licytind ( iiiiiiiKin hiiiiian endurance. Cretie txpfrto. Wc never 
rrt.iine<l ilivir mental ei|iiipoi<>c. 
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jects. x< pcrfea as die ooe i 

addition they woold be to Shakespearian 

Looking over the 255 titles of this 
only four or five that can be caJkd bttb. 
Baoon'%. Judge Holmes.' A p plcton Moigu's, 
Thom«in'>. and Mrs. Pott's; and these as n^ ~ 
expeaed. are all Baconians. The divnwioit Ind 
conducted almost entirelT in pamphlets, aad 
articles in newspapers and maga lines. The 
pearian. whether advanced sdiobr. stodent, or 
general reader, lacks the patunce to reply to whs 
pears to him ahi>urd and wicked. Strong in the 
of two and a-half cemuries of nnintermpied 
fortified with the absolute conndion arising 
contemporary and subsequem ev-idence, he soonia 
nihilism and iconocla.<m that would gratoitoaslr 
molish his beautiful idol, and leave him nothing la 
stead but a block, or a phantom. It exaspeiates bi 
and he won't have it. With some, no doubt, ttns it'- 
blind reverence, or prejudice. But with othes, who 
have taken the pains to examine the foundatiom 4if' 
their religion and faith, it is conWction based on tte- 
authority of sound evidence. They see that Shakcs- 
[>eare has the same rights of possession that scofet oi 
other authors of his time, and before and since, posseH,. 
indeed all the rights that might naturally be looked far 
under the circumstances in which he lived and wraie; . 
that the same wild doubts and conjectures, the save. 
ruthless trampling upon testimony and tiadition, woold 
rob Chaucer, or Spencer, or Milton, or even Soolt, ori 
Dickens, of the honour of their own productions. Bit 
this is not the place to discuss the authorship of Shakea* 
peare. We are only tr}-ing to show why it is that ths 
lover of Shakespeare — the more he studies the qaestioB, 
the more thoroughly con\inced his hero is no ** Myth" 
— scornfully disdains any reply to what, in his mind, it 
but new-fangled and flipjiant "tomfoolery." "rilB 
"Theorist" may call him unreasoning and tugoied; 
he may point out to liim, like the man in the stocks, 
that the authorities could not possibly put him there; 
he may pelt him with " miimpsinius " even ; but tbe 
Shakes[K-arian will keep his prayer-book all the same,- 
" mumpsimus " and all. In an age of speculation and 
iconoclasm, this is a feeling to be respected. 

This, however, has nothing to do with the utility and 
value of Mr. Wyman's Bibliography. Every one who 
wants to know where information may be had, on either 
side of the (juestion, will here find it all. E\identl]r 
the discussion is not yet emled : for we learn that there 
are now live new works in preparation. But this notioe 
is already too long ; and so, heartily recommending this 
beautiful volume to all admirers of the great dramatist, 
we hasten to conclude, in the words of Mr. Wyman : 
*' If the authorship of the Shakespearian dramas is itot 
now settled, in that sense it never will be settled, for it 
is not, in its verj' nature, susceptible of such proof as 
will satisfy everylxidy. .-Vnd though the world may 
always hold to its faith in William Shakespeare, none 
the less will there alwavs be doubters." 

JOSEPH CROSBV. 

Zancsville, Ohio, May l6lh. 1884. 



Bacon's big volimic. 'I'n read thai hook through honestly is 
heard of but one or two j>cr>ons who accomplished the feat and 
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A STUDY OF LADY MACBETH. 



It is not with the grand -daughter of Ken- 
neth IV. the I-ady Grasch Macbeth, of Scot- 
tish history, that I consider I am to deal, 
nor witli the wife of Donald whose husband, 
at her instigations, did really in the dead of 
night take the life of King Duff ; but with 
that creation of Shakespeare's brain, a char- 
acter bearing the form of woman, the rank 
of lady, and the name Macbeth. 

In approac hing this character there are many 
things to be remembered, the complexion 
of the times, most bloody, the crude state of 
enlightenment and civilization. Lady Mac- 
beth lived in the midst of an age hard, cruel, 
and ignorant, and upon her native heath 
everything is tinged with superstition, every 
event, every unusual ai t is clothed in super- 
natural garments. 

It is not fair to dissect this character with 
the instruments of our own times, nor to judge 
it from a Christian moralist's standpoint ; 
there is no light shade in the guilt then. 
The powerful will, the passionate, excitable 
nature are never, in one instance, control- 
led by any religious principle. Human life in 
her day was reckoned a snwll obstai le in any 
man's path. No woman's cheek blanched at 
the clang of armor, and they esteemed their 
heroes none the less, that often virtue and 
honor entered not into their schemes for 
glory. 

In the most picturesque part of the high- 
lands within her own home, the Castle of 
Inverness, overlooking the river, we have our 
first glimpse of Lady Macbeth. Nut a coarse 
Amazon of great stature, of brawny arms 
and wonderful muscle — hearts do not break 
in sui h a setting — but a beautiful, delicate 
woman, of rather less, than great height, be- 
traying in form and movement the highly 
strung, nervous organization. Over a brow 
ordinarily pale, falls a wealth of tawny yellow 



hair. From out the clear, cruel, grey ej 
there gleams a proud and fiery spirit, and be- 
tween the thin, red lips is held power anc 
resolve. A woman with chann of manner j| 
every time she is addressed or s|K)ken of bj 
servant, lord or king, we feel this, 
woman with lines of suffering on her fac-c.J 
Not as a sanctificr but as a destroyer, hasi 
sorrow come to her, not as a medicine but as 
a poison. The house of Macbeth is without 
an heir. Of the several children bom, not 
one remains. The Scottish peer ran know 
no greater dlsapiwintmcnt, and always tijran 
the desolation of her own heart must Mac- 
beth's wife bear this knowledge. Driven 
from its natural channels all the power of 
her woman's nature has sought its one outlet 
— desire for her husband. To //<?/• embittered 
mind, she has received no mercy ; sAf will 
not render it again. Be Macbeth's ambi- 
tion, his plans for happiness, what they may, I 
his wife will find the way. — Hark! she is) 
here ; a graceful, beautiful, highlwirn lady, I 
the step, the voice, the l)earing we do not! 
mistake it. In the small dainty hands] 
there is a letter. That letter wcall know it. 
It is written for the purjiose it achieves. Shej 
knows Macbeth's ambitious desires. Shebc-T 
lieved in his right to the throne — the casting j 
of a ballot had made Duncan king, and not] 
her honored lord. She is attached to her J 
husband, it would be her glory to exalt him. 
They have often spoken of the wrong which I 
rankles in Maclteth's breast. To her he is 
noble, daring, powerful to command, a wor- 
thy ruler for Scotland. She has seen how I 
his spirit chafes in his inferior position, view- 
ing the meek and quiet Duncan in the place j 
he deemed his own. Though history speaks] 
of a lady Macbeth who was consumed with , 
longing for a crown, let us not confound her j 
with the Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare ^ 
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She says not a word of her own desire for 
greatness ; it is alwa)'s her husband who is to 
be exalted. Her fine ^ not noble) organiza- 
tion fired with nervous energy and keen 
sensibility enables her to see always Mat- 
beth's discontent. He has been absent now 
in the very heart of danger, fighting for 
Duncan, and the letter is from his hands. 
Only read that letter : 

" They met me in the day of success : 
and I have learned by the perfectest report, 
they have more in them than mortal knowl- 
edge." He lielieves in them, he knows they 
speak the future, she has confidence in his 
judgment, he need not explain how he knows 
this. " While I stood wrapt in the wonder 
of it, came missives from the king, who all 
hailed me ' Thane of Cawdor ; ' by which 
title, before, these weird sisters saluted 
me, and referred me to the coming on of 
tmie, with ' Hail, King that shall be ! ' 

"This have I thought good to deliver thee, 
my dearest partner of greatness, that thou 
raightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by 
being ignorant of what greatness is promised 
thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell." 

Every syllable is laid there. It is but too 
plain that he has sent it ahead that she may 
read the purpose in his mind which he does 
not attempt without her. Macbeth is already 
inflamed with the desire to murder Duncan 
— and he has shown it clearly when Malcolm 
is pronounced the ' Prince of Cumberland.' 
" That is a step on which I must fail down, 
or else o'er-lcap, for in my way it lies." 

And Lady Macbeth, what of her ? 

A passionate, excitable, resolute woman 
whose keen intellect has leaped at once to 
the germ and meaning of that letter. A 
woman — who sees in her husband, to whom 
she is loyal in heart and deed, a vaulting am- 
bition that will only cease when it has at- 
tained. Flushed with enthusiastic zeal, with 
overpowering determination to accomplish 
this end at any cost, unmindful of Macbeth's 
selfish cowardice that leaves the plans and 
means, that will exalt him, to a woman, and 
that woman his wife, her strong and mad- 
dened spirit scorns everything but the great 
end, leaps over all the miserable and insu- 
pcraljle difficulties in the way, all the con- 
sequent hypocrisy and crime, the horrid 
bloody details and finds the act that will 
bring to her lord the attainment of his de- 
sires. Every faction of brain and body bend 
to this, and during the hours that follow until 
after the murder, we behold her in an unnat- 
ural, frenzied state, steeling herself to see 
only this one thing : "' Glamis thou art, and 
Cawdor, and shalt be what thou art prom- 
ised. "=" Hie thee hither, that I may pour 



my spirits in thine ear, and chastise with the 
valour of my tongue, all that impedes thee 
from the golden round which fate and meta- 
physical aid doth seem to have thee crowned 
withal." 

And yet she is not sure of herself. Her 
eyes have never looked on bloodshed, 
though she has heard from her youngest years 
of wars and strife. For heroes have taken 
life whenever it impeded their way, and why 
not now her husband ? She recogniTes no 
fear of God to stay her hand, and what is 
the fear of man to that dauntless spirit ? 

But when Duncan's coming that night is 
announced, and she realizes in a moment 
that the time and place are fitting, the wo- 
man within her cries out to be unsexed that 
she may with her superior will and firmness 
guide the man who trusts to her. In the 
midst of a desperate, yet touching appeal, 
to the unknown and unseen to rob her of I 
every womanly attribute and fill her " from 
the crown to the toe topfull of direst cruelty," 
Macbeth enters, and in a few words she lets 
him understand that his letter has found the 
audience it sought, 

" Thy letters have transported me beyond 
this ignorant present, and I feel now the fii- 
ture in the instant." 

Not one word of questioning or greeting 
from Macbeth, but the thought that is feed- 
ing on heart and brain reveals itself: 

" My dearest love, Duncan comes here to- 
night. Quietly with every nerve strained, 
she asks, ' And when goes hence ? ' The 
reply, * To-morrow, as he proposes,' strikes 
flint to the steel, and in reckless, desperate 
fervour she pours forth the way. 

'• Oh never 
Shall sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters." 

She reads the wicked purpose, the unlaw" 
ful desire, the shrinking fear, and so adds, 
with generous impulse, as though it were a 
goodly deed : 

" He that's coming must be provided for : 
and you shall put this great night's business into 
my dispatch." Still no sound from Macbeth. 
He allows her to take the initiative and fol- 
lows willingly where he would be led. The 
entire abandon of the woman in this scene, 
the bending of every nerve to the accom- 
plishment of this night's great business 
*' which shall to all their nights and daystoj 
come give solel)- sovereign sway and master*! 
dom," must hush for a moment our cry of 
horror in a feeling of awe, inspired by that 
strength of purpose, that unflinching resolu- 
tion, that wild enthusiastic spirit that might, 
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have reached the greatest hightis under a 
purer guidance. 

After a most courteous and graceful greet- 
ing to Duncan, Lady Macbeth appears l)efore 
us later in the night at the close of her hus- 
band's soliloquy, when he is waveringj not 
for conscience' sake, not for pity's sake, nor 
fear of Heaven's judgment. He has a man's 
dark prevision of the means, a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the difficulties and conse- 
quences ; she sees nothing in her blind frenzy 
but the glory of the end. "That but this 
blow might be the be-all and the end-all," 
these are her words. " Here, upon this bank 
and shoal of time, we'd jump the life to 
come." But Macbeth understands the re- 
sult, he fears to teach the " bloody instruc- 
tions, which being taught return to plague 
the inventor." He remembers the outrage 
to the law of hospitality sacred to the rude 
highlander : he is his host who should against 
his murderer shut the door! He recalls the 
virtues of Duncan that * will plead like angcU 
trumpet tongued against the deep dam- 
nation of his taking off.' He is 
paralyzed as the thought of the horrid 
deed blown in every eye appears to him, 
and weakly confesses, ' I have no spur to 
prick the sides of my intent, but only vault- 
ing ambition, which o'erleaps itself and 
falls on the other.' There is no noble feel- 
ing here. It is what Lady Macbeth mis- 
takes for the milk of human kindness. He 
is a coward " letting ' I dare not ' wait iijwn 
* I would,' " and drops down spiritless, 
waiting her to prepare the way. And she is 
ready. Hurled along by a whirlwind of 
passion and resolve, she views the deed as 
a necessary and easy means to gain that 
which they esteem the ornament of life, and 
with courage born of ignorance of the 
wretched following to Duncan's murder, she 
comes upon her husband with great power. 
In her fervid, convincing eloquence, her 
dexterous wax of removing all olwtacles, 
overcoming all objections, his wavering 
spirit finds the impetus it needs. She knows 
the man 1 To be king, to sit upon the throne 
of Scotland where his valiant spirit shall 
have imfettered sway is his absorbing am- 
bition. Though he waver now, though he 
be deterred b]>- fear, the desire is not de- 
stroyed, it will wake again ; and she is 
wrought up to the deed. The time and 
place are fitting. She can make the way 
easy before him. She can aid him by her 
bearing, her self-possession to seem inno- 
cent of the deed When it is done, joyful 
thought, they will think on it no more. It 
is the shortening oi a life well nigh run out, 
of a life that should expect no mercy from 



her race, and the crowning of a man who is 
her king with the full fruition of his desires. 
I cannot tell that she had noble plans for 
their reign, that this one black deed was to 
be smothered by an after-life of atoning 
effort ; but this we do know, she was unpre- 
pared for more murders. She had thought 
of the one step, not of the many to hold that 
firm. 

I^dy Macbeth seems now to have attained 
her prayer, to be filled ' from the crown to 
the toe top-full of direst cruelty.* Soul and 
body are absorbed in this most terrible feat. 
He is, indeed chastised ' with the valour of 
her tongue ; ' 

■' An ihoii alcard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art io desire ?" 

She recalls their former conversations, al- 
ludes to his breaking of the enterprise to her 
at some past time, 

•■ Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would moke both : 
Ther l<ave m.ide themselves, and that their fitness now 
Uoei unmalce you." 

Then follows that sickening and heartrend- 
ing allusion to her child which seems to as- 
sure us that she is beside herself, and in rapid 
breath she clears his path of the last obstacle 
in her reply to his trembling question, ' ifwe 
should fail ? ' Although fired with purjiosc 
to do the deed, filled with golden expecta- 
tions of the days to come, I-ady Macbeth is 
not unmindful of a possible defeat. She is 
no coward to hesitate upon the chance of 
failure. All the dark fatalism, consistent 
with her character, combined with its intense 
energy, is embodied in the reply, 

• We fail.' 
But screw your courage to the slickiitg place and we'll 
not foil.' 

He is convinced and the guilty pair 
separate to 

" Mock the time wllh fairest show : 
False face must hide what the tUse heart doth know.'" 

A little later, and the wretched, shudder- 
ing man. held close in su|>erstilion's thrawl, 
stung and emboldened by his wife, creeps on 
to do the deed. A moment more, and Lady 
Macbeth is watching and waiting without. 
' He is about it.' She is still unflinching 
and shows no sign of faltering, no fear of 
God or man. She knows no law of God, 
she will brave that of man. Alas ! she even 
belicvL-s that had he not resembled her father 
as he slept, she had done it ! A stealthy step 
warns her to prepare to meet her guilty hus- 
band whose trembling lips inform her, " I've 
done the deed." The wonderful constraint 
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she has now upon herself, while her husl)and 
is overcome in agony of fear, in the remem- 
brance of the horrible deed that will revert 
to him, astound us. Cahnly the soothing, 
indifferent words drop from her lips and only 
once do we catch a glimj)se of the strnggle 
within. "These deeds must not be thought 
after these ways ; so, it will make us mad." 
The glimpse is fleeting, she is imperturbable 
again. " Why, worthy thane, you do un- 
bend your noble strength, to think so brain- 
sickly of things. Go get some water, and 
wash this filthy witness from your hand." 

Macbcth's misery now is truly pitiful, even 
though it does not seem born of repentance 
or remorse of conscience. Smh a feeling we 
cannot reconcile to the wholesale murdering 
of the aftertime. "I'm afraid to think what 
1 have done; look on't again I dare not." 
It is she who carries the daggers to their 
place and returns to her husband calm and 
assuring. 

Hours after in the early morning Mac- 
beth alarms the castle, bids them ; 
"Approach the chamber and destroy the 
sight with a new gorgon." Lady Macbeth 
has only a few disjointed words of surprise, 
and the bow bent too far springs back while 
her husband confesses the murder of the 
grooms and describes their victim as he lay 
in death : 

'■ Here lay Duncnn, 
His silver skin lac'tl with liis golden blood, 
And 111! gasli'd stabs look'd like .i breach in nature 
For ruin s wasteful entrance ; there, (he murderers 
Steep'd In the coloura of their trade." 

This scene she had not pictured. The 
necessary murder of the helpless, drunken 
grooms by her husband's hand, she had not 
foreseen. All the details, all the miserable 
train of lies, of hypocrisy, falseness, she bad 
not counted. Only she has noshed on 
breathless to the deed ; and what a deed ! It 
is before her soul now, clear, horrible, dis- 
tinct. Upon the faces of those stout warriors, 
whose eyes are used to bloodshed and their 
ears to tak^ of death, she sees the ghastly 
reflections of her crime. Her husliand has 
shaped it into words ; he has pronounced a 
just verdict upon the murderer. 

" Who could rpfrain, « 

That had a heart tu love, and in that heart 
Courage to make 's love known ?" 

And she is the murderer 1 This beautiful 
woman, this highborn lady with small, while 
hands. The blood is washed from those 
hands; but it has dropped into her soul. 
The • passage to remorse ' was not securely 
'slopped up.' The mental, moral organiza- 
tion is slunned, prostrated with the blow 



never to again recover. She may rally for 
time, but remorse sure and consuming has 
fastened upon that powerful spirit. 'ITie 
strained nerves give way, the unnatural in- 
toxication is dissipated, and Lady Macbeth is 
carried fainting to her chamber. 

On the night of the banquet, sadly she ad- 
mits to herself; 



" Nought's had, all's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 
"Ti} safer to be thnt which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy." 



I 



She has bartered life and soul for glory. 
To hold it by a course of crime is not possi<j 
ble. She can go no more, no further. Sum- 
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moning her great powers of self-command to 
her, using every encouragement to her hus- 
band, she will fight against despair. This 
is not the end she saw, but miserably unsafe 
as it is, she will accept it. She will meet 
unflinchingly the fate she has deserved, not 
seek to avert it by wading in deeiier. Im- 
mediately upon the entrance of Macbeth she 
is ready with words of cheer. Her own de- 
spair is crowded down that he may potir hi| 
griefs and fears into her already overcharge 
heart. 

Throughout the banquet while he is agaitf 
a prey to the fancies of his hallucinated brain, 
how full of grace of manner, how greatly i^^ 
command of herself does Lady Macbet^H 
seem, welcoming her guests, re-assuring them^^ 
and throwing fire and force into every aside 
to him. In every possible way, she attempts 
to calm him. With severity ; * Are you a 
man ?' With ridicule, ' when all's done, yc 
look but on a stool.' With kindness, ' M| 
worthy lord, your noble friends do lack you. 
l^st of all, with biting sarcasm : " You have 
displaced the mirth, broke the good nieettn| 
with most admired disorder." All is vait 
He is utterly unmanned, looking on that 
'which might ai)pal the devil.' and in a few 
graceful words, the guests are dismissed. The 
' ruby ' had not faded from her cheek, dur^ 
ing this most trying interview, but we 
only believe that though the face and out 
ward demeanor continued natural, the heart 
was sickening and growing jxile in absorbing 
despair. When they are alone, not one 
word of rebuke or questioning e.scapes he 
She could command herself while the occ 
sion demanded, but she can no lon^ 
' chastise with the valour of her tongue.* 

Come with me to the closing scene. We 
have no reason to believe that she encouragcti 
the murder of Banquo, of Lady Macduff al^ 
her children. It is not probable that 
suspected Maclieth's designs upon them. It 
is hardly possible, however, that he neglect 
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fo rave in poetical strains of regret when the 
deeds were done ; and doubtless these in- 
creasing crimes have added weight upon 
weight to the sorely burdened heart. Out 
of the man she loved, the man she wished to 
exalt, she has made a common murderer. 
She has urged him to the first crime, has 
overcome his fears, has assured him that a 
little water cleans them of the deed, and for- 
bid him to think, on it more. And all this, 
only to stand, at last, face to face with her 
own soul, shuddering and horror-stricken at 
the ruin written in plainest letters there. 
They are murderers, deep-dyed : out of one 
desperate act has grown the murder of help- 
less children, of innocent men and women, 
a life of lying, falseness and anguish she 
could not foresee. It is too much, remorse 
strong as her nature, unyielding as her pur- 
pose, hojjeless as her guilt has overcome her 
now. The disappointment and despair, not 
one word of which has ever escaped her, the 
pent-up agony of her soul, pushed down to 
bear the full measure of Macbeth's poetical 
whinings and fears, is told when the will is 
sleeping. Is this the woman we first saw 
flushed with dazzling hope and undaunted 
metal ? Where is the ruby of her cheek 
now, where is the gleam of the eyes, why is 
the face so pale and the tread so slow ? The 
stinging, cruel words have turned to heart- 
breaking sighs upon her lips. Macbeth raves 
in his terror of murdered sleep, but it is she, 
his wife, who shall sleep no more. For her 
there is no repose. 'Here's a s|)ot.' It 
will not out. Night after night she has 
washed it too, and yet it is there. Remem- 
ber the light words of that awful night ; • a 
little water cleans as of the deed ?' So 
stained, so foul is that little hand with guilt 
now, that all Arabia's countless perfumes 
can never cleanse it. The chaos within is 
revealed which all the tortures of the rack 
could not have drawn from her in conscious 
life. Helpless, unconscious, the will power 
dormant, she tells it all : ' The Thane of Fife 



had a wife: where is she now?' How 
changed the meaning of the old words, 
' what's done cannot be undone.' Alas! it 
cannot, and she gives over the struggle. A 
little while and that miserable breast with all 
its accumulation of remorse, of disappoint- 
ment is lifeless. 

This is the golden round, this the esteemed 
ornament of life, this the sovereign sway and 
maslerdom of all the days and nights. This 
is the power that none could call to account. 

Where are the spirits that would unsex her 
and fill her from the crown to the toe top- 
full of direst cruelty, 'stop up the access and 
passage to remorse?' Where, the murther- 
ing ministers waiting on nature's mischief 
that should change her woman's milk to gall 
and • thick nightpalled in the dunnesc 
smokeof heir to hide the blow? All have 
failed her. The knife has seen the wound it 
made, the hope was drunk in which she 
dressed herself: it has waked now ' to look 
so green and pale at what it did so freely.* 
She is a woman still, shorn of every hope of 
peace. She knew not God in her day of 
pride nor took his power to account in that 
hour of sin ; she docs not approach him 
now. That bark so well built and strong, 
borne out by mastering winds, has stranded 
and the deep waters of remorse have gone 
over it. But had those sails been leefed 
with purity of purpose and that rudder 
guided by faith in God — what glorious port 
might it have reached ! 

So remembering her from that moment of 
awful temptation on to the wretched, pitiful 
end, what shall we say of her ? Would ahe, 
who had never reared a child, have killed the 
infant at her brea.'it to keep an oath ? Would 
she have murdered Duncan, had he not re- 
sembled her father as he slept? And if — 
the moment of frenzy past — she had viewed 
the crime in iu true horror, would any power 
of heaven or hell have induced her, dcsj)er- 
atc, daring, unchristian woman as she was to 
urge the deed ? — I think not. 
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J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, is i gentle- 
lan as wdl known in America to the fra- 
illy of Shakesi>earians, as he is in Europe ; 
"and I may truthfully add, he is as niuch re- 
vered and Ijeloved here as he possibly can be 
in hus native country. Whether as James 
Orchard Halliweil, or as J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, LL. D., and member of a doz- 
en learned societies, this distinguished 
scholar and antiquary has given his fortune, 
and almost half-a-century of his life, to the 
illustration of the works and life of Shakes- 
peare. His magnificent edition of the 
works of the poet, in sixteen large Folios, 
the most sumptuous and elaborate complete 
edition ever issued, and of which one cannot 
but regret to say, there were but one hundred 
and fifty copies printed for subscribers, is a 
monumfn/um lert perennius, a possession 
that will be as immortal as the works them- 
selves ; and besides this, the publicly and 
privately printed volumes, large and small, 
on every subject connected with the poet, 
whose numljer may be reckoned by the 
score, and almost by the hundred, attest his 
industry, zeal, and learning. The later years 
of his life have been devoted particularly to 
illustrating the Itfe of the great dramatist. 
He has visited every city, town, and borough 
of England, where there was a possibility 
that the poet, or his contemporary fellow- 
actors or play-wrights, had ever been, ransack- 
ing libraries, old archives, corporation-rec- 
ords, diaries, etc., in hope of discovering the 
lexst fragment of intelligence that would 
throw a glimmer of light on the subject. 
The latest outcome of this labour of love is 
the noble volume of " Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare," published for the good of 
the world of letters at a merely nominal price; 
and is the only comprehensive biography 
that is perfectly trustworthy, which we now 
possess. However, it is not my intention 
here to enter into any description or criticism 
of his publications ; but I have thought that 
a brief sketch of his home and home-life 
would be interesting ; and I am fortunately 
able, through the kind permission of Mr. 
S. Timmins, of Birmingham, to copy a por- 
tion of a private letter, in which that gentle- 
man gives an account of a visit he made to Dr. 
Halliwell-Phitlipps, a short time ago. 1 should 
add, that Dr. Halliwell-Philtipps is not only 
an eminent and laborious scholar, but one of 
the kindest-hearted and most unassuming of 
22b 



men, a f^entleman from Nature's best mould. 
He has more than once given a cordial invi- 
tation to American Shakespearians to visit 
him whenever they chanced to be in England, 
and look at his unique treasures and books, 
and ta.ste of his unique wine ; and I have 
talked with several gentlemen who have ac- 
cepted his invitation, and who have been un- 
able to find words to express their gratifica- 
tion at his kindness and hospitality. To such 
men as Halliwell-Phillipps, " One touch of 
Shakespeare makes the whole world kin." 

Referring to his visit, Mr. Timmins writes : 
" You leave Brighton-by-London, or London 
it//<fr Mare, drive by the famous(or >/r-famous) 
Pavilion, sacred (or otherwise) to the orgies 
of George IV. , and driVe slowly up the long 
hill, from the height of which youlookdown 
on Brighton proper : and passing lots of 
small houses and along a chalky road, you 
get on to the Downs, and have a splendid view 
over Brighton, of the great, open, dark-blue 
sea. The road becomes less and less civil- 
ized, at length only a one-horse track over 
open fields, still rising till you get near the 
village of Ditchling, and still higher beyond 
you, looking North all the way, you see the 
fine, grand outline of the old British Hol- 
lingbury Camp. On the sloi)e on your left, 
in a blazing sun, and amongst almost treeless 
Downs, you are startled by about thirty gal- 
vanized cowls of zinc, chimneypots of iron, 
said cowls revolving wildly in every conceiv-l 
able direction in the brisk and breezy wind. 
You see a lot of low, single-story sheds, all 
only ground-floor buildings — regular shanties 
or Bungalows - on the slope towards the val- 
ley on your left. You stop at a low gate, 
which opens for you ; (it does not for every- 
body, and is somewhat jealously giiarded,) 
drive past a small lodge and outbuildings, and 
arrive at the chief door of the Bungalow. 

" Your first impression is that you are in 
some sort of an earthquake country, and that 
you will feel the ground rock under your feet.j 
Your next, when you have had a minute fo^ 
reflection, that you are in some gunpowder 
manufactory, where all the buildings arc 
wootl and are isolated, to minimize the risks 
of an explosion. You hear a cheery 'Hallo ! * 
You see a handsome figure about six feet high, 
under a rough Japanese straw hat, without 
any band or any trimming, slouched carelessly 
over a short iron-grey beard ; and then you 
make out in the shadow a pleasant smile all 
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over the face, and bright, clear dark-blue 
eyes, which beam a hearty welcome. A loose, 
light overcoat, a careless vest, plain common 
gray trowsers, and loose easy shoes, complete 
an attire which looks ' backwoods,' or Liv- 
ingstone, when Stanley exclaimed * Dr, Liv- 
ingstone, I presume.' — ' Well, at last you 
are come 1 ' — ' Send off the cab ; come in 
and let's be jolly 1 ' And you see at once 
you will be. 

"Another figure is not to be forgotten soon ; 
a pretty, quiet, graceful little lady, of say 25 
or 26, with dark lustrous eyes, a pleasant, 
modest manner, and just a trifle of delicate 
health on rather a pale face. Another 
hearty welcome, as we have both met before 
at pleasant Stratford, whence the lady comes. 

"You turn and look on your right, and over 
the door, in a long line of bold letters, you 
read : ' Come hither, Come hither, Come 
hither ; Here shall you see no enemy but 
winter and rough weather \ ' You pass on 
along a narrow hall into an open-roofed, 
handsome room, with a homely look all over 
it ; and a snowy cloth and tea cups, sugges- 
tive of an early meal. You are olTered a 
bumper of some rare and precious rich brown 
sherry, and some biscuits, to refresh you, as 
an interim dividend before you sit down, an 
hour or two later, to a ple<isant dinner. Then 
you are taken about long corridors, car- 
peted, from one room to another, a dainty 
little drawing-room (up three steps), then 
another carpeted corridor, and up six steps, 
to mch a jolly little room, sacred to smoke, 
(for your host does «i>/ smoke), with all need- 
ful materials for reading and writing, (if you 
feel suddenly inspired with a f)oem ! ) and, 
with a curious delicacy of genuine and 
thoughtful hospitality, some packets of 
j/jw/f// envelopes ready to your hand. 

"Adjoining Ls a pleasant room where you 
are to ' perch ' for the night. You are spe- 
cially exhorted not to pull the braided bell- 
pull near the bed, but — to squeeze the pearl- 
like boss, as pneumatic bells remind you 
that you are not outside of civilization yet. 
Your room is charming — on the ground- 
floor ; a French door-window opens on to the 
lawn — in case of alarm of fire. Then you 
go to see the separate shanties, (more corri- 
dors) in which the cellar (with the sherry), 
the kitchens, etc., are arranged, altogether, 
you find some twenty or more separate rooms ; 
and you find that you are not the only guest, 
but that you have a pleasant party besides the 
host and hostess. 

'• Another corridor, and then another room. 
A waste-paper bin, 12 feet long and 3 feet 
wide,.ind nearly full of fragments (See " Notes 
and Queries " of this day, October aoth, for 



a reference to it, as the only thing which 
Americans admit to be bigger than anything 
of the kind they have in the United States ) 
Then, ah, then ! the room ; open-timbered, 
plain varnished pine, many-windowed, many- 
book-cascd, with an ' In Memoriam ' silhou- 
ette of the daughter of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
(the first Mrs. Halliwell, a very charming 
lady, who died after mental illness, some 
years ago, and whose loss for some years 
blighted a life). Ah, the trea.sures! not 
many books, but oh, so rare ! The unique 
Droeshout print which cost one hundred guin- 
eas ; the rare Quartos ; the Morley's First Book 
of Ayres(i6oo) [As You Like It], unique; 
the Burbage Deed of 1612 ; the Love's 
Labour's Lost, 1578; Troy, 1596 ; Henry IV, 
1578; Poems, 1640; Wit's Treasury. 1598 ; 
stained glass of 1615 from New Place ; Hall's 
Diary, 1657 ; Lear, 1608, &c. &c. (Unfortu- 
nately all these are under lock and key, ex- 
cept in the presence of the owner). All 
sorts of useful work-books ; Register of the 
issues of the privately printed books ; old 
MSS : engravings ; letter-books ; all in ad- 
mirable order, make you make up your mind 
that when all is quiet you will ' burgle ' and 
' bolt ! ' 

"At dinner you find yourself with the two 
maiden ladies who arc the custodians of 
Shakespeare's Birth-place, and a very pleasant 
• Literate ' — T. Dillon Croker, the son of 
Crofton Croker, and the very best imitator 
you ever can know. He can not only imitate 
an actor, but at least fifty ; can read or rather 
recite, a whole scene, giving you Fechter, 
Rachel, Sothern, Compton, Harley, Kceley, 
Buckstone, everybody, anybody, till you 
could close your eyes and hear all the best 
actors of the modern English stage. What 
a party ! and what an evening ! in the little 
drawing-room ! and what a talk in the little 
smoke-room, (till wAa/ hours!) between two 
of the guests who shall not be named. 

"And then on the bright and brccry next 
morning, what a stroll through the wild little 
' Copse ' to the huge Hollingbury Camp ! 
All its main vallum, etc., as clearly seen as 
when defended by Britons two thousand 
years ago ! 

"Well, here I must stop ; biit I promised 
you this much, and I thought yo\i would be 
interested in a little sketch of one whom you 
all admire, and who deserves all praise. Our 
friend has several libraries in other places ; 
but his work-a-dav books are with him at the 
' Copse ;' and it is a place to l>e seen, and 
then never to be forgotten." 

Mr. Sam. Timmins, the writer of the 
above, is himself an anient Shakes|>carian, 
better known, perhaps, by his deeds than by 
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his writings; though his book — "The Devon- popular by his literary and scientific " Lec- 

shire Hamlets" — is a valuable contribution tures," and it is chiefly through his zeal and 

to Shakespearian literature, much sought for energy that the present unique " Shakespeare 

and now very scarce. Although, until re- Memorial Library ' ' of Birmingham, has at- 

cently, the active partner and manager of a taiaed its comprehensive and almost complete 

large manufacturing establishment in Birm- proportions. His letter is addressed to Dr. 

ingham, Mr. Timmins has made himself very H. H. Fumess, of Philadelphia. 
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Only a player \ and his ancestry 

Derived from yeoman sires I From such a line 

How could there spring an intellect divine ? 

Shakespeare ? Oh, no I No mighty soul was he : 

In Bacon, Raleigh, the true Shakespeares see. 

Doth light of genius condescend to shine 

On lowly heads ? Would Heaven with large design 

Godlike endow one of the yeomanry ? 

Thus chatter they who to the mystery 

Of a great soul would find a brazen key. 

Or figure poesy up like a paltry sum. 

So when a lion dies base jackals come 

To rend the kingly, and make hideous night 

With obscene howling o'er his fallen might. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN CHAILACTERS. 

I. CONSTANCE. 



Among all the heroines of Shakespeare, 
there is no figure that stands out l)efore us 
more vividly, touched with more dramatic 
power, than that of Constance. 

In the Ixickground are the selfish kings — 
the mean-souled usurper John, the inconstant 
Philip, the time-server Austria, and the politic, 
wily Cardinal, who plays upon the passions 
of all, balancing one against another, in the 
interests of the Papacy. 

The figure of Constance stands out a splen- 
did bas-relief, lit up by the glow of i>assJon 
and intensest feeling and illumined with an 
artist-soul. She appears as a generous, high- 
spirited, impulsive woman ; a pure and lov- 
ing wife ; ardent and impetuous in feeling, 
often rash and inconsiderate in action : just 
the one to find her confidence betrayed, taken 
advantage of, by unscrupulous enemies, and 
to be maddened by the consciousness of her 
own utter helplessness. This it is that causes 
the torrent of her passion to sweep over all 
obstacles, to defy all redress. She realizes, 
as a woman of less powerful intellect and 
imagination would not do, the hopelessness 
of her situation. She does not appear to 
have Ijeen naturally a vindictive or ambitious 
]»erson. She is introduced upon the scene, 
pleading against unadvised and unnecessary 
bloodshed; and even when the Fates have 
declared against her, and her darling son is 
gone into hopeless captivity, she seems to 
nourish no thought of revenge. Nor is she a 
mere scolding, frenzied woman. When 
brought face to face with her great injurer, 
Elinor, who bore her personal envy and 
hatred, she indeed meets scorn with scorn, 
defiance with defiance ; but her anger is 
loftier far, as it is more unselfish in its mo- 
tives and bears down the ram orous spite of 
her mother-in-law. 

It is as the mother of .Arthur, the rightful 
possessor of England as well as Bretagne, and 
doing battle on behalf of an oppressed and 
innocent child, that we must i:onsider her. 

Nowhere else has Shakespeare so depicted 
the maternal character with all its forceful 
springs of action : its deep tenderness, its 
loving pride, its self-abnegation, its tenacity 
of purpose, its measureless indignation, and 
its passionate despair. Volumnia was a proud 
and tender mother, but it is as the Roman 



matron, placing patriotism above even ma- 
ternal affection, that we admire her. Her- 
mione found speech at the kiss of Perdita, 
but it is the dignified fiatience and gentle 
submission of the injured wife that clothes 
her with undying beauty. But, though 
Constance has other noble qualities — fine 
intellect, quick, keen wit, [>owerful imagina- 
tion, — it is her intense, alsorbing devotion 
as a mother that has immortalized her for all 
ages. We see her as the wounded lioness, 
caught in the toils, despairing of escape, yet 
Iwttling to the death in defence of her off- 
spring. Her one object in life is her boy ; 
bereft of him, she cares nothing for lands or 
crown or life. Stung with the sense of her 
bitter injuries, lashed by helplessness into 
sheer desperation, the torrent of her passion 
sweeps along, gathering strength and volume 
until she is broken to pieces against the h-trd, 
cold rocks that o])i>ose her. Too jiroiid to 
l>end or submit, she dies, utterly consumed 
by sorrow. 

.\nd yet, we find a w.int in her character, 
which seems to have l>een vehement rather 
than strong — highly sensitive, easily moved 
by external forces, whether friendly or hos- 
tile, but with a certain want of warmess and 
reserve, lacking self-reliance .and resource, 
fortitude to "underbear" her woes, and res- 
ignation to the will of Heaven. Constance, 
in Hermione's place, would not have pre- 
served herself sixteen years, on such slight 
hope as the oracle could give, " to see the 
issue." Her religious faith, too, though 
real, for she looks forward to seeing her boy 
in Heaven, and appeals with fine fervor from 
the perjury of men to the eternal justice of 
God, was yet not a practical power in her 
life, and failed to teach her patience. 

There are still two salient points in the 
character of Constance to which we have 
made but a passing allusion : her ready wit 
and wondrous imagin.ition. How cleverly 
she fences with Elinor ! how keen her shafts 
in the hide of Austria ! how she sees through 
his knavish nature, his cowardly, calculating 
policy, that would not venture his skin but 
where success seemed certain I 

And then, mark the creative force of her 
imagination. How she "do^fies forlh the 
forms of things unseen ! " How touching 
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and suggestive is the imagery with which she 
surrounds the figuri; of grief, personating her 
absent son, while she sees him waiting away 
in raptivity ! How wonderful her conception 
fo Death 1 — not second even to that of Juliet 
in the vault of the (.'apulets ; how we see, 
with hrr eyes, the fleshles-s monster adv-anring 
towards us, and shrink with horror from his 



ghastly embrare ! Altogether, wc must con. 
fess that this grand im|>ersonation by the i 
master's hand yields to none in its life-like j 
lineaments ; none exercises a stronger fascin- j 
ation over us, attracting by its intense wo- 
manliness, dominating by the splendor of its 
imagination, the ardor of its s>inpathies, the 
energy of its will. 



>Lit(n|i<uii Park, BrUlol, KiigliUiU. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. 



XIV, The Zoi;st PoRXRAn. 

In 1735, or thereabouts, a me^^otint by 
I. Simon was published, which claimed to 
represent Shakespeare. It stated, underneath 
the print, that it was from a painting by 
ZouHt, " in the coUertion of T. Wright, 
Painter, in Covent Garden." Malone, in 
his edition of Shakespeare published in 1790, 
pointed out that if it was the work of Zoust 
(or Soest ) it must have been a copy from some 
other artist, as the earliest known picture 
painted in England by Zoust was dated 1657. 
Another important fact is that Zoust gives his 
age on the frame of one of his pictures as 
thirty years in 1667, so he must have 
been born in 1637, which was twenty-one 
years after Shakespeare's death. 

Malone also stated that he believed that 
the picture from which Simon's mezzotint was 
made was in the possession of Mr. Douglas, 
of Teddington, near Twickenham. 

Wivell saw William Douglas, who told him 
that the picture had been in his family for 
sixty years, but could not trace it any further. 
That Ciarrick and Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
seen and admired it while in the possession of 
Mr. Douglas' father ; and that Sir Joshua was 
very anxious to become its owner. 

Both Mr. Douglas and Wivell did not think 
that the former's picture wa.s the one from 
which Simon coj)ied his mezzotint, however, 
as Malone had described the picture as being 
twenty-four inches by twenty, while Douglas' 
picture was described in a sale catalogue of 
Sotheby's (by whom it was advertised for sale) 
as twenty inches by sixteen. 

Douglas' picture was in the possession of 
Tripliook, the London bookseller, for some 
time, and is described by Boadcn as " i)leasing 
and well painted " but not as fine as the 
of Simon's print must have been. 



This original Boaden believed to be in some 
one of the houses of the nol>ility. 

Simon's mezzotint represents a face very 
different from any of the accepted jtortraits 
of Shakespeare. The face has a delicate 
expression, and is shown in a three-quarter 
view. The hair is profuse and curling, and 
of a brown color, covering the top of the 
head ; the beard, which b full, is slight, and 
the moustache very slight. The collar is 
somewhat like that of the Chandos portrait, 
but without strings. The costume is rich, 
but plainly made. 

Wivell states that " Mr. Booth, Bookseller," 
had a small copy of this portrait by Cosway, 
which was purchased at the sale of that 
artist's effects for about twenty pounds. This 
same copy is now owned by Mr. Lionel Booth, 
to whom all lovers of the poet are indebted 
for his marvellously accurate reprint of the 
First Folio. 

Douglass sold his picture to Sir John Lister 
Raye, Bart., of The firange, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, for four hundred pounds, prior to 
1827. This was the largest price ever paid for* 
a portrait of Shakespeare, as the Chando> 
portrait only sold for three hundred and fif 
five guineas in 1848. 

An excellent copy of Simon's mezzotint 
was engraved by W. Holl, for Wivell's Inquiry, 
1827. 

XV. The Zucchero Portrait. 

This portrait was formerly in the poissession 
of R. Cosway, R. A., at whose house Boadcn 
saw it. Cosway claimed that it was an 
original portrait of Shakespeare. 

It was on panel, and on the back of the 
picture were the words Gugliem Shaksperc. 

It could not have been painted by Zucchero, 
for it represents a man of at least thirty years 
of age, and Shakespeare having been bom ' 




1564, his portiail, representing hiro of that 
age, could not l>e the work of an artist who 
left England about 1580. He came to Eng- 
land, from Flanders, in 1574, and while he 
remained in Great Britain painted two 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth, and one of 
Queen Mary of Scotland. He was only in 
England for five or six years, and was com- 
pelled to leave the country on account of 
having painted some of the Pope's officers 
with asses' ears, over the gate of St. Luke's 
Church. 

Nothing further is known com erning the 
history of this portrait. Cosway did not give 
Boaden any information, beyond his belief 
that it was an original picture by Zucchero. 

The picture is of life size, in an o\'uI, and 
delitatdy painted. It represents Shakespeare 
leaning on his right elbow. His hand sup- 
ports his head, and the tryes look directly at 
the observer. The eyes are verj' singular, 
being obli<|ue and somewhat like a cat's. 
The hair is very thick and black, the beard 
full an<l dark, while an enormous collar, open 
very low at the neck, falls over the shoulders. 
The costume is very plain. On the table on 
which the poet leans his arm are some papers. 
Boaden thought it resembled Torqualo Tasso 
more than Shakespeare, judging from the 
latter's accepted portraits. It certainly is 
very unlike any portrait of Shakespeare, and 
the eyes alone are enough to condemn it a^i a 
picture of the great poet. 

A mezzotint was made from this portrait 
by Henry Green, which was coarsely done, 
and very unlike the original picture. 

\V. Holl engraved a well executed plate 
from the picture it.sclf, which was i)ublished 
in VVivell's Inquiry, in 1827. 

XVI. Tut Dl-NKORD PokTR.\IT, 

In (Jreat Newport Street, London, there 
formerly livctl a print-seller named Dunford, 
who became the owner of this portrait about 
1814. He purchased it from Edward Holder, 
a repairer of old paintings, for four guineas. 
Wivcll ascertained that it was a forgery, and 
that it had been altered from a picture which 
Holder purchased for a few shillings. 
Holder's plan of altering pictures, as described 
by one Kettle to Wivell, was by scraping ofT 
portions of the old |)ainting with a knife, and 
then touching them up. .A .Mr. Hilder saw 
Holder at work on this very portrait, while it 
was being converted into one of Shakespeare. 
James Parry, an engraver, who lived in the 
same house with James Caulfield, (the latter 
pos.se5sing considerable knowledge of ancient 
portraits.) was present when Holder brought 
the picture (previous to its alteration) to 
Caulfield for his inspection. The latter, in 



Parry's presence, told Holder that it was a 
portrait of a Dutch Admiral, but that with 
some alterations, it " would make a very good 
Shakespeare I " 

W. Smith, a print-seller, stated that Holder 
brought the picture to him, and bought from 
him a couple of prints of Shakespeare. 

When the picture was first altered, it wivs 
offered for sale to Mr. Kettle, for three pounds 
ten shillings. The offer was declined, and 
then Holder tried to sell it to Smith, but he 
also declined it. Caulfield was present when 
Holder brought it to the latter, and compli- 
mented the forger on his successful alteration. 
Subsequently Dunford purchased it for four 
pounds ten shillings ; and while it was in his 
possession great numbers of people came to 
see it. Finally Dunford sold it for one 
hundred guineas to George Evans. Esq., of 
Beckinham, Kent. Considering that Dunford 
Iiad only paid the forger four pounds ten 
shillings for it. this must be said to have been 
a very profitable sale to Dunford. Later it 
was sold at auction for forty ijuineas, at a sale 
of Evans' pictures, and purchased again by 
Dunford, under a commLssicn given him by 
William Cattley, Es<i. 

Finally Wivell learned where Holder was 
living, and a|)plied to him for information .is 
to this picture. In reply Holder wrote Wivell 
as follows : — 

" February 22nd, 1827. 
"Sir:— 

" I have received your letter of the tfth 
instant, and in answer to your request, I will give 
every particular of the i>ortrait 1 sold to .Mr. 
Dunford, as a Shakespeare, (except the way by 
which 1 did it.) 

" I bought the pirture in New Turnstile, Hol- 
born, for five shillings. It had been a large 
panel picture, of which this was the centre board, 
which 1 also rvduccd in order to make it more 
shapeahle. I hung it up for some time in my 
painting room, as aMudy.for 1 admired it much. 
.At last a thought came into my head, that it 
might be made into a Shakespeare, which I had 
never before attempted. Mr, Zinckc, who then 
worked with me. approved of my plan, and I 
accordingly did so ; without bestowing much 
time, a^ I did not intend to a>ik a lar^c price. 
The body-garment was originally while, the ear- 
ring, with other requisites, 1 put. When done, I 
added to it a frame ; whirh I think cost me thirty 
shillings; and offered the whole to Mr- Uunfuru 
for five pounds. After he h.id looked at it for 
some time, he bid me four pounds ten shillings, 
which 1 accepted. .Some few days after, Mr. 
Dunford came, and told mc ihat I had sold him 
a great h^irgain, for which he would not take a 
thousand pounds. 1 was requested to call on 
him. 1 did so. and seeing him so vcrv sanguine 
of his great bargain, I hoped he would not refuse 
a good olTcr when made, as I knew more about 
the picture than he imagined. To which he 
answered sh.-irply, What, .Sir, do you mean to 
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9Kf k M pahned bf yoantUi To «Uck I made 
•• icpijr. He a^BS nuule aaswcr, ' I did not 
kmem tnem aboqt it diaa Mr. West or Sir T. 
Lawicace, aad four hondred odicr competent 
jadfes, twt that hmueif coold not be deceived.' 
I fMmd it was no use talking anr more on die 
Md^ect, »o left him, with tha (rfMcrration. that 
dtejr were Mind altMKther. 

" I have not since aien bees able to see diis |Mc- 
tOTe,bat ra^pncr from the print, I do not perceiTe 
amf fooa ha* been done by the analjzatioa it 
■aderwent, bjr my late beloved master. Mr. Ham- 
■Hmd. whose abilities, in the art of repairing, 
was to the greatest perfection. 

" It baa since been said by Mr. Dunford to 
flome of my friends, diat he had made me a 
pfesent of fifty pounds, bm of which I hare 
never received one shillinz. I have ne\-er been 
inclined u> dupe the world, as many have done 
in my situation of life ; my object has ever been, 
to sen my pictures cheap. I have a wife and 
nine children to support, and had I the advan- 
tages which Mhers have made by my works, I 
should not be the poor man I now am. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 
Edward Holder." 

"Aif.J, JMIU Cambridge Street, Hacknty Road. 

\% Holder's skill was doubted by Dunford, 
the former proceeded to make a portrait of a 
clergyman into one of Oliver Cromwell, 
which he sent by Zincke to Dunford. It was 
•old to him by Zincke for four pounds, and it 
was afterwards seen in Dunford's shop 
window, where it was doubtless much admired 
as a portrait of the I^rd Protector ! It b sad 
to think of a man, possessing the talent that 
Holder must have had, prostituting his 
abilities in this way. No doubt it \%-as hb 
poverty, and not his will, that consented. 



The pktnre is nnlike the other portraits of 
Shakfispeaxe. The features are good — the 
Doae being especiallr well done. The eyes 
have a serioiB expressioa, the hair is kmg auid 
cnriing, the costnnie simple. A large, plain 
collar covets the shonldeis completely, and 
has TC17 snail strings. The moostache is 
bnshed npwaids, and a beaid, which is light 
on the chedo, covcis the chin. 

C. Tomer engraved a laige mezzotint, the 
size of life, from this portrait in 1813. Only 
two handred and fifty copies were printed 
from the plate, which was then defiusd. 
This has iinde the prints very rare. 

The next year, (181 6,) W. Sharp executed 
a beantiful plate, in his best manner, from the 
pictnie. It is surrotmdcd by a neat frame, 
and b a very attractive print. 

W. Holl next engraved the picture in 1827 
for Wivell's Imqidrj. It b very well done, 
and a good copy of Sharp's print. 

In 1870 was publbbed Shakespeare and the 
Emblem Writers, 8vo. Thb work was 
written by Henrj- Green, and on the title 
page appears a small wood-cut, which bears a 
striking resemblance to Shaip's engraving 
of thb portrait and HoU's copy of it. 

The beard b higher up on the cheek than 
in those engravings, but that may be a 
feult of the engraver of the wood-out. It b 
stated that it is from an oil painting in the 
possession of Dr. Charles Clay, of Man- 
chester, England. Can it be that Dr. Clay 
now possesses the Dunford portrait ? Mr. 
Green does not give any pedigree of the 
picture. 
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PRIZE EXAMINATION ON THE PLAY 

OF OTHELLO. 

HoLLlNS INSTITUTK, June 14, 1884. — [References 
, to » Globe " Shakespeare.] 

Textcal. 

( I ). When was the play uf Oikello published, and 
how ? 

(a), When was Otketla probably written? Dow- 
den's opinion of it us falling into what periuii of 
Shakespeare's literary development ? 

(3). Source of the play, and how nodilied by 
Shakespeare ? 



Explain the Shakespearian use of the following 
words and coitstnictions : 

(4). I. i. 75. — " Do, with like /imornMX accent and 
dire yell 
As when, by night," etc. 
(5). I. i. 96. — " Tht viorier welcome." 
(6). I. i. ia6. — "Transported, with no worse nor 
better yunnt 
But with a knave of common hire, 
a gondolier." 
(7), \. i. 172.—" li thtrt ttol lAarmi 

By which the pro|ierty of youth anil 
maiflenhood may be abused ? " 
(8). I. iii. 91. — "I will a round unvarnished tak 
deliver 
Of my ■whole taurie of itnie," 
(9). I. iii. 96. — " or spirit m) still and i|uicc, that 
her motion 
Blushed at htrsetf." 
(to). I. iii. 283. — " With such thing:: cbc of quality 
and respect 
As Jotk import you. 
(11). I. iii. 322. — "'Tis in oursthts that we are 

thus or thus.'' 
(12). I. iii. 395. — "For 1 mine own gained know- 
ledge should profane. 
If I weuUi time expend with 
such a snifK." 
" She that in wisdom never was 

so frail 
To tkangt the cod's head for the 

ludmon's tail." 
" And what delight shall s)ie have 
te look on tlie devil ? " 
II. iii, 49. — " I'll do it : but it ditlikti mt." 
II. iii. 188.—" How comc!> it, Michael, you 
are lAus forgot f ' ' 
p6). n I. i. 44.— "I am sorry 

¥uT jvuf displeasure." 
(17). HI. iii. 385.—" I think my wife 6e honest 

ami think HJie it nut." 
(18). IV, i. 188. — "I would hare him nine years 

aJti/Jinj^." 
(19). V. ii, 4.—" I'll not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar /Aa/ vikiter ttim »f ktr* 
than fHow." 
\2o). V. it. 101.—" l'ci>cc,itf« xMrt beU." 



(13). H 






Explain the following : 

(21). I. i. 126. — '• Transported, with no worst' 
bcllcr guard 
But with a knave of coniroon^ 
hire, a goHJdier." 
What is the force of Rodcrigo's remark here ? 
(32). I. iii. 1 43-4-5— CawtJ^oA. — What about llie 
credibility of these lines 1 

'• And of the Canni))als that each other cat. 
The Anthropuphagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 
(23). I. iii. 162-3. — How to be understood? 
" She wished that heaven 4ii</ mai/e htr iu(h a man." 
(24). III. iii. 23. — "I'll reattk Aim tame and 
talk him out of patience.'^ 
(25). III. iii. 260-3.— 

" If I do prove her hafgar,t. 
Though that hery>jj« were my heart-strings, 
rd v/AiitU her off and Ut htr Joum the wtHd\ 
To prey at fortune." 
(26). III. iv. 74.— 

" It was dyed in mummy which the skilful 
conseri'ed of maidens' hearts." 

(27). IV. i. 42-3— _ ^ 

" Nature would not invest hciseli in sucl 

shaJcrwing petision mthout jcnu r'nj 

itrHetioM." 

(28). IV. ii. <;4-5 — 

" A fi xeJ fifure for tht time of xtm 
To poinl hit tl<rw unmofimg finger at I '^ 
(29). V. ii. 109-11. — 
" It is the very error of the moon : 
She comes more nearer earth than she was wc 
And nidkes men mad." 
(30). V. »i. 190-3.— 
" Vlllany, viUany, villany ! 
I think u]>on 't, I think : I smell 't : O villany I 
/ thought so them : " 

.■FjJTHKTIC. 

(3t). .Shakespeare's lago as compared with 
orictnal of the character. 

(32}. Character and motives of lago. Is 
character a logical and sclf'Consistcnt one in its 
vcl'ipnicnts ? 

(33). Do you agree with Schlegcl's view lb* 
Othello b of llie African type f 

(34). Your estimate of his character. 

(35). What is the constraining motive with Othelk 
in killing Dcs<lcmana? 

(36). How do you explain the ascendency whW 
lago obtaiiu over Othello (III. iii.) ? 

(37). Is there nnjihing beyond the natural orde 
of events in the affection between Dcxlemona an<| 
Othello, iUt IS aMcrtcil by lirabAntio aud iii»iiiu.ited 
lago. 

()8). Oinrartcr of Dcsdemuna, and rank anwn 
Shakespeare's women f 

(30). How do you reconcile Desdemona's rhnrao 
ter as dcscril>ed by Itrabantio, and av shuwn in 
hanilkt-rchief kCriic. with her elo|iemenl and hcf twli 
staiul before the Duke's council f 

»3J 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

This Table, compiled from the "Globe" Edition, shows wheft, and how many lines each character 
speaks. 

Boys, Pages, Prologues, Epilogues, Choruses, Fairies are classed with the female characters. 

Most of the discrepancies between the totals of the Scenes in this Table and those in the " Globe " 
are accounted for by the following : 

(a) Where a line of verse is divided between two or more speakeis. Each speaker is in this Table 
credited with a full line. . 

(b) Where two 6r more persons speak together the same words, each of the speakers is in this Table 
credited with the words. 

■In the other instances the counting of the "Globe" is wroi%. 
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Scheme for arranging the parts with eighteen men. Sixteen single characters and two group*. 
Martius 4I TRiBtmE 
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ON A PASSAGE IN ' KING RICHARD HI." 

"Duck. — What comforulile hour canst thoa nunc. 
That ever graced me in thy company ? 

King RnharJ. — Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, 
(hat call'tl your grace 
To brcAttfut once forth of my company." 

A'. A'l.vt. ///.- IV. i». 173. 
In none of the three latest editions of this piay, 
Mr. kolfc's. Mr. Hudson's, or that by lir. W. Aldis 
Wright, ill the " Clarendon Press Scries," is any 
attempt made to throw any frf>h light on thia cele- 
brated crux, which is atx>ut the only difficult passage 
in it. While thvy all give the old explanation of 
'■ dining with Duke Humphrey," they unanimously 
declare it unsatisfactory. They may well do so; to 
mc it has always seemed worse than none at all. It 
b true lliat ex'try prrson whi3 has dined or breakfasted 
with Duke Humphrey — that is to say, fasted during 
the dinner or breakfast hour — may in a sense be said 
to have been called out to his or her nieaJ — that is, no 
meal — by Humphrey Hour; but why should Richard 
make a special application of this in the case of bis 
mother ? Why shouM the Duchess go without her 
'Veakfast anyway ? Was she such a [-K-Tson as to be 
'likely ever to breakfast with Duke Humphrey ? Or, if 
she did, why should that, of all hours, be called % 
" comfortable " hour? In .short, the explanation give* 
neither sense nor point to Richard's repartee, nor can 
I see any reasonable connection it can b« made to have 
with his reply in any manner. Let us try whether 
something better cannot be made out of it. 

It must be remembered ( I ) that the king is irritated 
at being stop|>cd by his mother, and is in no humour 
to listen to her upbraidings : " If I he so disgracious 
in your sight, l.ct me march on." Iiuicad of answer- 
ing her arguments, his desire is to quibble himself out 
of her company as quickly as possible. {2) In the old 
copies, while we have "houre" m the Duchess' 
speech, we find " Howtr" in the King's, with a capital 
letter and italicized, which, while not a certain indica- 
tion of A proper name, at least strongly |>oints to one. 
With this liifference of spelling, note also that "Grace" 
has a. capital. Now when the Duchess says, •■ that 
c^cx j^iiceJ me in thy company," she mc.ins konoured 
me. of course ; but in the King's reply, he lakes up 
"graced" in the sense of being addressid hy tier i'utt 
'your Grace.' Taking Humphrey Howcr, then, to 
have been the name of some known servant or atten- 
I'dant of the Duchess, when she asks her son, — 

" What comfortable hour canst tliou name, 
That eycT graced me in thy company ?" 

his reply, in effect, is this: " Faith, the only comfort- 
able 'hour' I know of ever having 'graced' your 
Oum|iany is Humphrey ffawer, who called your Grace 
to breakfast once while you were in my company," or, 
in the Poet's terse language of the Folio : 

"^iVi.— Faith none, but Hurafrcy Hower, 

Thai call'd your Grace 

To Breakfast once, forth [out] of my company." 

\Rt might naturally have been led to speak of the man 
»ct' from his mother having used the expression, 
list Comfortable hour canst thou name f" As also 



Master Hower could justly enough be termed 
fortahle " when calling a hungry person to a comfort- 
nblc breakfast. Finally, the King makes his quibble 
cumolative by procee<ling tn use the word **dit-/Ta- 
cifui" with the same meaning the Lhichcas bad 
originally given to " graced." 

'I'his seems to me a simple and easy explanatioa. 
It gives at least some sense and con.sistency to a passage 
that has hitherto troubled ail the commentators. 
Whether or not it will sati-sfy them, I cannrit say. At 
all events, it cannot be ranked among the "strainnl, 
far-fetched, and over-subtile interpretations," which, 
Mr. Hudson thinks, are far too much the order of the 
day among adherents of the original texts. 

Joseph Crosby. 

Zanesrille, O. 

QUESTIONS. 

(50). K. Hen. IV. A. I. S. II : 20. ♦ * • Fa 
*' Not so much as will serve to he a prologue to an 1 
and butter." Does he mean by prologue a grace beCr 
meal, and but a spare one. since the repast coiwtstt K 
only " an egg and butter ?" 

(5 1 ). Ibid. 24 : Fal " Let not us that arc sqaixec t>f t 
night's body, be called thieves of the day's beawy.^ 
Please exphin the last clause; — what does he mean f 
" thieves of the day'i htauty f" 

(52). Ibid. 36: P. Hen.— " * * * . 
with swearing — lay by ; and spent with crying — bring 
in :" What dues he mean ? 

(S3)- Ibid. 43. What does the Prince mean 
calling FalslafT " My old lad of the castle ?" 

(54). Ibid. 7S : P. Hen. " What say'st ihou to ] 
hare, or the melancholy of Moor-ditch ?" What 
melancholy about Moor-ditch ? 

(55). Act II. S. II: 65: Fal. "Indeed I am 
John of Gaunt your grandfather." — Are we to ta 
tliis to be a pun upon gaunt as the opposite of a fA 
paunck f 

These are problems to those only who have 
access to the best editions (and "our name is Legion' 
I hope Shakespearian ickolarM will give ihcm the 
attention, for they are doubtless puzzling hundreds of 
students, as they have long been perplexing 

Zaitcsville, O. GroatswoIITH. 

(56). J%.w/rf (1-3-74.) 

"Costly thy hRbit w thy pune can buy, 
Kut not exproscd In fancy : rich, not guudy : 
For ihe apparel (ifi* procL-iim* the m^n : 
And ihcy in France of the best r4ok and station. 
Are of a moat aelect and generoui chirf in that." 

Instead of "chief," the folio has (krff, which 
plainly the compositor's misreading of a word not 1 
to him and probubly not legibly written — the 
word classe. I do not know when this word 
use as English, scholars can tell us that; 
clearly the word here, the " best rank •' being 
select class, and if not then English— and it is doi e 
where used by Shakespe.ire— it might well be used ' 
him in speaking of the French al home. 

When so amended, the line does not require the 
clipping out of words found necessary l>y some cdiH(& 

And they in France of the best rank and atftlSoo. 
Ar« of a nitKt lelcct and Keoerotu clais kb Chat- 



Chicogo, April 10, '84. 
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(57). THE IRISH WORDS IN SHAKESPEARE. 

A writer in Ihfe Catholic World for July— Mr. C. M. 
O'Keefe — throws a new li(;ht on that puzzling pi\ss<ige 
in '• Henry V.," Act IV. Scene IV, in which Pistol 
enters with a Frenchman iind a boy. Pistol addressing 
the Frenchman says, " Yield cur !" The Frenchman 
replies — " Je pense que vous cies gentilhomme de bonne 
qualite." " Quality ?" exclaims Pistol, mimicking his 
prisoner, " Calen o cus ture me I" — or, according to some 
editions, " Calm ie cus ture mc !" Samuel Lover says of 
this passage : — 

"Those who are femiliarwilh Shakespeare will remem- 
ber how much the speech of Pistol in the fourth scene of 
the fourth act in Henry V. disturbed ihe repose of thean- 
notators. and what strange hash was made ol the imper- 
fect text, until Mr. Malone had Ihe sagacity to perceive 
that Pistol was repeating the burden of an old song, and 
that burden was. CaUn a custurr mt. That Mr. Malone 
was right in his conjecture indubitable proof exists, 
although Mr. Steevens rejected his emendation, etc." 

Warbuiton got over the difficult) of translating Pistol's 
words by pronouncing them "nonsense," although, 
curiotuly enough, he endeavors with much diligence 10 
translate this " nonsense." He says it should read, 
"Quality! Cality! construe me; art thou « gentleman ? ' 
— which would not be nonsense e.vcept in that it was 
simply a repetition by Pistol of what the Frenchman hHd 
already said. 

Queen Elizabeth was fond of dancing; and Samuel 
\javcT quotes " The TnUmt Paftrt, vol. M. folio 18, given 
in Lodge's lHH\tri)tii>ms ></ BridiH Hillary," to kIiow 
th.it Irish music wfis popular in her court. " We are 
frolic here at court," writes the Ej»rl of Worcester to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. '* Much diincing in the privy 
chamber before the Queen who is miu^ ' ' •':• I there- 
with. Irisli tunes .ue at this time mi>^' This 
being the case it was possil>le for M , 10 pick 
up the burden of an Irish song and put it into Pistol's 
mouth. What M.ilone says is this : 

" In a l>o»>k entitled . f IfaHilful of PUtuant Dtlytet, 
published in 1584, is a 'sonet of ■ lover in praise of his 
mistress to 6j/rir e cHilureme' sung at every line's end. 
" Pistol, therefore, we v?e, ii only refjcating the burden 
of an old song, and the words should be undoubtedly 
printed: ' Quality t Cattn o custurt mt. Art thou a 
genilenun ?' etc. ' 

7'liis explanation however, does not satisfy Lover who 
coiuiden it itrange that Malone having iliscovered so 



much does not translate the words. Siepliens considers 
ibe emendation very ctirious and says, " When a further 
ray of light is thrown on the unintelligible words," he 
will be the first to vote il into tlic text. Lover tells us 
thill thew: mystenous words, as translated by " an Irish 
school-master in London, named Finegan," meatu *' Utile 
girl of my heart forever, and ever." But, he goes on 
to say : 

" "Tliey mean no such thing, and I cannot but wonder 
th.tl, with so much literary discussion as has taken place 
on the subject, the true spelling and consequently the 
meaning of the burden have remained till now undis- 
covered. The burden is. Calen culture mt, which is 
an attempt to spell, and pretty nearly represents the 
sound of, Cotlten ogr ustkort {me being .in expletive or 
possit>ly corrupt introduction), and those words mean 
• young gill, my treasure.' '' 

On this the writer in the Catholic H'or/J remarks, " Il 
Is nut easy to see how Pistol could l>e wnrrtinled In 
terming a French soldier " a little girl.' He might term 
him 'a treasure' with great propriety, because Ihe 
Frenchman might be ransomed for money : but 'a little 
girl ' he certainly was not. All these annolators laborett 
under n slight difficulty : they endeavored to translate 
Irish words loithoHl tmowing anything' 0/ the Irak Ian- 
fv.igt. To an Irishman Pistol's words are perfectly 
intelligible. TTiey should be wriilco : Coi/eam of, cat 
tu re me' The first word UoiJean) signifies 'whelp, 
cur, cub, or puppy.' The second word (tf) signifies 
'young.' The third Uas) signihes 'turn,' and comes 
from the verb cai,im (of which it is the imperative mood), 
maning 'to turn or wind.' Tu signifies "you.' /it 
signifies 'with,' and mt 'me.' Thus I'istol with inborn 
courtesy says: 'You young whelp, turn with me.' In 
modem Irish we should be more apt to say. 'A ifiJe,tH 
Off tar lii>m' — "You young puppy come with mc.' " 
This, it is contended, is on explanation of ihe s|>eech 
that would make it much more natural as coining from 
I^istol's mouth than any oilier that the annutalors have 
suggested. Pistol seems to have said to hiinscU, '• This 
fellow puzzles me by speaking French: but I'll puzxie 
him by speaking Irish. A Roland fur his Ollverl ' As 
to the second version of Pistol's words given in some 
editions — Calm ie cm ture me — the writer in Ihe Catholic 
IVor/J says, " If we write these words as they should 
be written their meaning will be perfectly obvious, viz. : 
(iaJ maith, cat tu rt me — that is, " Good stranger, turn 
with mc." CLtMttXT- 
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NEW SHAKSPERE SOaETV. 

FripaY, 30th May, 1884— F. J. FcRKtVALU Esq., 
iJircctor, in the Chair. 

A fi^pcT on " The Soiincu" w.!* fva<l by T. Tyler, 
E»<i., M. a., being the firM of two |>jpen on the 
subject, the sccr>ii<.l to be read in June. Mr. Tyler 
b«^u> by expressing; his belief that (l) the .Sonnets 
were ba.sci1 on fad';, (2) ihnt they were wntten in 
aeries, the main division l>cing t-l}6, 137-152, and 
153-4, (j) that ''bcgcltct" nieaiil ihe inspirer of the 
Sonnets. He pri.iccedcil to deal with the two qucs- 
tioiu, when were the Sonnets written ? and who was 
Mr. W. H. of the ilcdicalion prefixed to the >|uarto 
of 1609? With regnrti to the first question, Mr. 
Tyler carae to the general conclusion that the >onnets 
l-J j6 were wrillcii in the three years from ihe spring; of 
1 598 to the spring of 1 60 1 . Taking the Sonnet;. 1 - 1 26 



as forming a sin|<te ixicni, he found several allusions 
ihercin to the rclwllion of Essex (Feb., 1601). This 
was alluded to in the " ccli)')se of the mortal moon," 
(10;), on exprcwon which could not, as maintained by 
Mr. Massey, refer to the death of (^ucen Elizabeth, since 
the point is that the "mortal moon" had " cndurcil" 
her eclipse, in accordance with llic general itrift uf the 
Honnet. Indications of the »ea.vin of the year were 
alto prevalent, as in "this mot balray time " of 107, 
and 104, besides giving a peritMl ol three ye»rx at 
having elapsed since the beginning of the acquaintance 
between Sliakesi<eore and his friend, also give* i|jccial 
prominence to tJic <>ciuon of spring, sjieakiiig not only 
• if "three beauteous ijiringx" turned to "yellow 
autumn," but also of " tnree April perfumes in tlirec 
hot Junes burned." So three yi-ais frdin the «|>rtn|; of 
1601 bniigs Uk III the xpiitin of I5">». when Shakespeare 
was drsl introduced to his beautiful yuung fricna Ml. 
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** W. H." Sofuut 33 ««c>M to hint at the tibottness of 
Ike tiaie tfic frici>'i«>itp had already existed; "alack, 
be WM tmt one honr mine," So m 55, "two cun- 
tneted new/* A: ■ Ijo of <J«c was 

m the btt liDc* t ' ' " the footi of 

Iliac, which die i-n L-fiiic-^. y\i'> Uaxc livcJ fnr 
crime." Tlie " li^inu tor crime " referred to the con- 
•pinrv jr.. I r.-l<IIion; the "dying for goodness" to 
I tion of Essex, after his execution, as 

Shalccspcare sided with the Court 
pony, aii.l !i4>l now broken with hi* earlier patron, 
Ixifil Sc>uthamfi(on. The two sonnets which appeared 
in the " Fa.>Munalc Pilgrim'' in 1599, could not have 
been written very long t«efore thaX date. Sonnet 55 

n — ' ■ - ' " after the publication of Mere's 

/ ■ the ihimght and f>hra<.ing l>eing 

I.' 1 j-iassage in it. Among other 

timilariiiet, •' Mars, his iworii " (cf. Mere's Mart, 
ftrtum) was loo striking a collocation of words to be 
Accidental. 

On the second qacstion, who was Mr. W. H. ? Mr. 
Tyler maintained that. thou;{h bis cotidusioos with 
regard to the chronology would be valid, whoever 
may be identified with .X!r. W. II., yet these condu- 
siins were in singular accord with the chief facts known 
respecting VVilliani Herbert, who became Lord Pem- 
broke in 1601. Rowland White, in the SyJnty Pap*rt, 
mentions his coming to London in the spring of 159^. 
He was then eighteen. He lived at Baynaid's Castle, 
clo«« to the Globe 'I'hcatre, as well as Bankside, and 
ti. ■ ■ - :'v liave liecn attracted to the theatre and met 
> . who woulil probably reside near the 

lilxjurs. Ills impri>onment in the Fleet in 
• of an amour with Mrs. Fytton, one of the 

1 . ~, came In an end in the spring of l6ol.and 

might aU unrc.-xsoiuibly give occasion for that renewal 
of the intimacy with Shakespeare which is implied 
in sonnets 100-126. The wonls ■• you had a father" 
of Sonnet IJ, were not to be taken as meaning that 
Mr. W H.'s father was dca<l, but in accordance with 



the words " thoa hadjt a EaAer" in Mfrry Wires, ni.,1 
IV. (a parallel passage suggested by the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison) ; they implied an exhonadoo to »ct as bis 
fa her had done; to act like a nun. Slender, in the 
" Merry Wives " misnndersiands the mraning, and 
makes himself riiliculoas. Clarendon smrs of Mcrbert, 
that he was much given up to women, pot wiu taken 
by other charms than those of mere beauty ; which , 
agrees remarkably with the " dark lady " tpnoets. His^ 
own poem "Soiil's joy, when I am g«>Be," bears 
striking resemblance to some of the sonnets. It 
been put forward that the Earl of Prmbfoke woold] 
have felt resentment at this publi ' ' ' .ry 1 

his amours (in the last series of ' ; hif | 

amours with Mrs. Fytton were nuton. u> >.< i.i.n un 
and besides there was a certain concealmeal in the^ 
initiaU W. H. 

After proposing the customary vote of thaaks, thfti 
Chairman commen'ied the paper as the most importaatl 
study on this very difficult subject that had yet appeared, 1 
The custom then so common of early mamayies plight 
account for sonnets 1-17 being addressed to so ypong 
a man as Herbert then was. He thought it very pom- 
ble. though more evidence was wanted. tb.nt Mrs. Fytfoa, 
for whom Herbert suffered impri«>nment, was the dbrk 
lady of sonnets 127-152. of whom b.Mh Shakespeare 
and his friend were enamoured. Mr. Tyler said that 
he reserved that subject for his second paper. Othtr 
members spoke on the main questions. 



CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 

Bristol, England, April 26. — The folio 
Papers were read : " A Defence of the Hit 
' Inaccuracies' of Henry VI 1 1., by Miss Flo 
Hempath; "The Burning of the Globe Theatre,! 
1613," by the Rev. H. P. Stokes, M. A., LL. M.;| 
" Buckingham and Shakespeare," by Mr. John Taylor. 
L. M. GWFFiTHS, Hon. Sec 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE LITERARY 
MAGAZINES. 

The power of Shakespeare as a leader of popular 
thought cnnnot be belter shown than in the large num- 
ber of articles devoted to his works and their interpreta- 
tion ih.-it fill our literary magazines. During the half year 
just ended most of the prominent maRozines have pub- 
lished iirticles in Shakespearian criticism, which, though 
Intended for popular reading are not without interest to 
the more advanced student. 

A writer in Carnhi/I for February mokes an appeal for 
the Iwtier appreciation of the Apothfcitry and Pettr of 
Romto and Juliet. He objects 10 PtUr i being given 
the serv.int's part in Act I. Scenes ii. and lit., claiming 
that If Shakespeare had intended him he would have 
mentioned liim by name. Peler is above a servant, as is 
sliciwn in his contest with llie Muiiciam, and is remarkable 
fur his prudence and liis freedom from the general infec- 
tion of the great party qu.irrel. The writer aliso notes 
how frequently music 15 mentioned in Shakespeare's 
denth scenes, and how .ill his clowns .ire muBicjU, and 
({tow more so in distress. As for the Apothecary^ the 
laughter with which he is so frequently greeted is out of 
place. The long description given of him before his 



appearance is sufficient proof that his is not a 

•' utility ■' part. In the scene with Romeo the Apaiktary \ 

is the chief character, and should be so treated 

In LoHdon Society for the same month, A. Calthrop, 
under the heading ProfeuKr Morley on the " MetAnchotj j 
yacgues." gives an abstract of a recent lecture by Prof, | 
Henry Morley on As You Lite It, in the Umversity 1 
College, London. The Professor holds that the humor 
of Jacques is cynicism, but which Sh.-ikespeare himself 
consideis an abnormal view of life. He denies that the 
Seven Ages express Shakespeare's own Ideas of life. 

In the same number of this magaiine 1 humos Tylor 
writes on Shakespearx s Two Loves. He follows the 
generally accepted view that Anne Hathaway was oliJer i 
than Shakespeare and did the wooing herself. Bui thai ' 
this was not unpleasant to the poet Mr. Tylor shows by j 
citing numerous instances from the plays of wotnett I 
w.inting in coyness. His rem.irks on the lady of the! 
Sonnets are not particularly luminous, reaching as they 1 
do the oft-repealed conclusion that she is unknown andj 
will always remain so. 

An article of general interest and only toiichingi 
slighllv on Shakespeare, is Blackfriars ,7 ■" ■'^ 
by J. F. Rolph, in the March number of 
line. Mr. Rolph gives an account of b. 
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its origin, And traces its growth both as A monastery and 
as a theatre. He gives utterance to the more recent 
results of the investigalions into its history in slating 
that there arc grave doubts as to the existence of a 
theatre nt the place so early as 1576, and claims that the 
first performance was probably given by thr children of 
the chapel in the last decade of the sixteenth century. 

The March number of the English lUustrattd Afaga- 
sine contains an interesting article on Shaiesffurt in the 
AfiJdU Trmple, by Rev. .\lfrcd Ainger. The writer 
gives a vivid account of the lii'e in the Ntiddle Temple 
at the time of Shakespeare, basing his account on the 
Diary of John Manninghnm The key note of the 
article is the entry in the Diary under date of Feb. a, 
l6oa. •■ At our feast we had a play called Tivtlve Night 
or What Yim Will ; much like :he Comtjy of Erron or 
Mmceckoni in Plautus, but most like and near to that in 
Italian called jHganni." Mr. Ainger notes how Shakes- 
peare names his great tragedies after their central 
Agure. while for his comedies and those dramas in 
which there are several coordinate plots a general title 
is selected. The article is accompanied by a number of 
very fair drawings of the Temple and vicinity by Mr. 
C. O. Murray. 

As Is but natural, much of the current Shakespearian 
literature centres in the mterpretalions of different 
acton. Longmans' for Apnl contains a short account 
by Mr. W. C. Miller, an eye-witness of the scene of the 
Macready Riot in New York. This riot occurred in 
May, S848, on the occasion of Mr. Macready* farewell 
appearance in .America, and is the most disgraceful 
event m the annals of the American stage. 

Mr. W. E. Henley's article on Salvini, in the April 
number of the National Rtview. is a continuous hymn 
of praise and admiration for his subject. He considers 
him chiefly in reference to his interpretations of Olhtlto, 
Ltar. and Conrad. In the first he is romantic and 
tragic, in the second legendary and superhuman, and in 
the last natural and realistic. Mr. Henley remarks that 
" Salvini's achievement exemplifies that perfect bulanceof 
sentiment and style of matter and manner, of invention 
and imagination, of orgtinic completeness of execution 
and organic sImpUcity of conception, without which 
heroic art cannot exist." 

Of all the magazines, the Afasikat/an deserves the 
most credit for Its devotion to Shakespearian criticism. 
During the post half year it has published five articles 
bearing directly on Shakespeare. Some of these, as 
Jikatt fptare' s Soanrls in a Airif Light, by Junius Henri 
Browne, in the February number, and Mr. Morgan's 
query \yhi>st SanntiiT in the May number, are some- 
Vkhal t>eyond the scope of the present review, — and the 
same may be said of Mr, White's reply to his critics in 
the Allttntic for May and June. Another, Why Wonun 
Should aimdy Skaktiftare, by " J. Heard," merely 
follows the arguments advanced by Prof. Thom in 
SHAKesre.vKIANA for Kehruary. The remaining ar- 
ticles, however, are admirably adapted to the popular 
taste. In the April number Mr. Henry C. Pedder givte 



a careful and di.^criminative critical sketch of Edwin 
Booth, Mr. Pedder finds that inleillgence and sensi- 
bility are the requirements of a great actor, and that 
Mr. Uooth combines these in a rcmarktiblc degree. Mr, 
Booth's whole nature is one of marked sensitiveness 
which makes him an ideal Mantlet. He does not seek 
his ends by meretricious means, but, always keeping in 
view the poetic sentiment of the play ; is not seen nt his 
best in moments of turbulent passion. Mr. Peddcr's 
article is accompanied by a photograph of Mr. Booth, 
and illusiratioosof him as hamlet. /agt\ Othello. Lear. 
and Richelieu. The July number contains a bright but 
scholarly article enlit'led Shall we Open Shaiesfeare'i 
Grave t by Mr. J. I'arUer Norris. Mr. Norris follows 
Dr. Inglcby in hi« argument in the afiirniative, and cites 
a number of insuuccs where graves have lieen opened 
after a long lapse of lime and the body found In a per- 
fect condition. He further holds ihat the opening of 
Shakesjiearc's grave would be vastly more profitable 
than w,u the opening of Schiller's or Raphael's. 

Mr. John Foster Kirk has been favoring the public 
wriih some reinarks and reminiscences concerning Shakes- 
ftart's Tragedies en the Stage in the May and June 
numbers of Lifpincotfs. His first paper is devoted 
chiefly to the philosophy of his subject. He finds the 
plays remarkable above all others for the vis dramatiea 
with which they are impregnated. He draws ihc dis- 
tinction between the present analytic and microscopic 
method and the former system of grasping a character 
as a whole. Garnck was the greatest actor ever seen on 
the English stage ; his genius comprehending all forms 
of Ihe drama, from the lightest cnmedies to the grandest 
tragedies. Garrick s age, however, wjm not nn lm,igina- 
live one ; but when Keen appeared poetry hnd tiecomc 
pre-eminent. No represenutions of any play produced 
such an effect as Kern's OthtlU, but it was not perfect, 
Mr. Kirk then compares Keen's inlerprelatioii with Sal- 
vim's, finding the latter faultless where the niher f»iled. 
At the same time pathos prevailed in Keen's acting, 
while horror is the predomlniiting element in Salvini's. 

Spieaking of the generally accejxed opinion that 
Forrest's acting w.is nuluriO, Mr, Kirk says " in the de- 
gree in which it w.ts natural it was not. according to my 
appichensions, acting Of nature embodied in art and 
revealed through us processes 1 s.iw no trace. It was not 
natural in the sense of being unconventional, inspired, 
expressive of close and delicate ulMrrvitiiun or of iinngi- 
naiive insight. One might have said that Forrest was 
untrained but for certain evidences of very bad training." 
He further remarks th.it I'orresl's chiel^ defect was the 
lack of 6re. He Inclines to the belief that Booth was 
superior to Forrest, and denies that he was nn itnitatur 
of Keen. He finds him perfect as lagt>, but wretched 
as Shyfodt. Of Macready he says Ihat " it was in 
general by his management of his physical powers 
rather than by their natural i|iialities that he com|)elled 
admiration." Mr. Kirk's anliles aic written in his ba|>- 
piest vein and will well repay perusal. 
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A SHAKESPEREAN DISCOVERY. 

The Rev. W. D. Macr»y h»s recently discovered in 
the Bodleian Library an old letter from a certain Wil- 
liam Hall, a 'Queen's College man, who took his B, A. 
degree in Octoljcr, 1694, to Edwards Thwaites, of 
Queen'i Collttfe, a well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar. 
llie interest of the letter consists in the Ii|;ht it throws 

on the verses cut ujwn Shakesf>care'> tombstone. 

r. Halliwell-f'hillipps has primed it for private circu- 
in, with a short preface, in which he shows that it 
was probably written in December, 1 794, and goes on 
to say : — 

" Early traditional notices of Shakespeare are of 
such exceviive rarity that incessant research among the 
multitudinous records of England have heretofore dis- 
closed only four manuscripLi of the kind l>elonging to 
the seventeenth century. The present discovery adds 
a liflh, but unfortunately it follows the brevity of its 
prcdecc»M>rs. But yet in one >ignal rcsjicct, this lately- 
discovered manuscript of 1694 is the mo§t important of 
the series — it is the only one in which there is recorded 
a vestige of the personal sentintents of the great 
dramatist. And, when we consider the fidelity with 
which traditions were then handed down in rural dis- 
tricts, can it henceforth Ijc reasonably doubted that the 
poet gave expression from his death-bed to a special 
wbili that his liones should for ever rest in peace?" 

The iKjrlion of the letter that refers to Shakespeare 
is as follows : — 

" Dear Neddy, — I very greedily embrace this occa- 
sion of acquainting yuu with something which I found 
at Stratford-on-Avon, That place I came unio on 
Thursday night, and the next day went to visit the 
ashes of the great Sh.ike;<pt;ar which lye interr*d in 
that church. The verse* which, in his lifetime, he 
ordered to be cut upcyi his tombstone, for bis monu- 
ment have others, are these which follow : — 

• Rcadci, fyr Jeiun'i lake forbear 
To dig the dufti cnclo«>cd here ; 
BicHcd be he that tpurcs these (tones. 
And cursed fx he itui moves my bones.' 

The tittle learning these verses contain would be a 
very strong, arj^umcnl of the want of it in the author, 
did not they carry something in them which stands in 
need of a comment. There is in this church a place 
which Ihcy call the bonehouse — a repository for all 
bones they dig up, which are so many that they would 



load a great number of wagons. The poet, hdaf j 
willing to preserve his bones unmoved, lays a c« 
upon him ttiat moves them : and h.tving to do witk 
clerks and sextons, for the most part a very tgnonac 
sort of people, he descends to the meanest nf iheix 
capacitys, and disrobes him.self of that art which none 
of his contemporaries wore in greater pcrfci:(iiin. Nor 
has tlie design missed of its eflect, for, lest (hey shoald 
not only draw this curse u[>on themselves, bat aho 
entail it Upton their posterity, they have laid him fa]] 
seventeen fool deep, deep enough to secure him. And 
so much for Stratford, within a mile of which Sir 
Robinson lives; but it was so late before ] knew that 
1 liad no time to make him a visit." — London Timtt. 

Shakespeare Quartos. — James Dodd. an actor, 
died in London in (796, and the following year hit 
library was sold at auction. It contained a number 
of Shakespeare Quartos, which sold as follows : 

j4 AfUsummer Xigkt't Dream, 1600 £1 i&>. od. 

Nrnry J I'. Part /., 1622 J 8 O 

King John, 1611 I 16 O 

Kichard I//., 1621 I 13 o 

The AftrthaHt of Fettice, 1600 350 

" '• •• •' (anotber copy) 1600 3 3© 

A'lii^ Lear, 1 60S C a 6 

Komeo ami Juliel, 1599 5 IJ o 

Troilm and Crtssida, 1611 4 to o 

Think what these Quartos would brinj". : -nt 

time! At the sale of George Daniel's h +, 

two copies of .4 Midsummer Nights ^r,„rr,. ,i>oa, 
were sold. The Fi.sher edition brought £241. lo». 
and the Roljcrt's edition £36, but we have no means 
of knowing which edition Dodd's copy was. 

At Daniel's sale a copy of The Merehant of VtmUl^ 
1600, sold for £99. 15/. and Romeo and Juliet. IJ99, 
brought Xs*- 'O'- A'ib^'- Lear, 1608, sold for £29. %t. 

Dr. Karl Miiller, of Stuttgart, has nearly completed 
a German translation of Appleton Morgan's •■ '^'•■^'^-- 
spcarian Myth." It^will have an introducti'>i 
Miiller, and will be published very shortly h\ 
nitz, When our German friends Lake hold of tte 
" Baconian theory " we may look for some eibaustivt 
and learned treatises. 
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THE CASTILE SOAP DELUSION. 



By some unaccountable means there has 
been handed from generation to generation 
two very erroneous ideas concerning Castile 
soap. One error is that the materials of 
which it is composed are invariably of the 
best; the other, that it is beneficial to the 
skin, and consequently desirable for the 
toilet. These two errors have so taken hold 
of the popular mind that it is customary to 
provide a piece of "white Castile soap" to 
wash the new-born infant, and this is usually 
done by the advice or sanction of the family 
physician, who has imbibed the prejudice 
from his preceptor and recommends it as a 
matter of course without using his own judg- 
ment. 

It is now, however, becoming a doubt 
among physicians aiN nurses as to whether 
the favorable opinion about Castile soap is not 
entirely at variance with the true facts of the 
case, and it is a settled opinion with some 
that Castile soap is really responsible for many 
skin diseases that are prevalent even among 
persons whose occupation should cause them 
to be free from such unwelcome and annoy- 
ing complaints — ministers and lawyers, bank- 
ers and artists, and men and women whose 
occupations (or want of any occupation) 
would seem to preclude almost any possibility 
of such ungenteel diseases as salt-rheum, tetter, 
etc. — still, in spite of their apparent exemp- 
tion from exposure, are as likely as any, not 



only to have these or worse skin troubles, but 
to suffer with them for years. Infants, even 
the children of the wealthy, surrounded by 
all that money can provide, are seen afflicted 
with eruptions and sores or rendered hideous 
by ugly scabs that seemingly cannot be either 
accounted for or relieved. 

We advise the blame to be put, in such 
cases, to their favorite soap, where it usually 
properly belongs; for in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, skin diseases will be found 
to arise solely from soap, and no matter how 
highly any particular kind of soap is regarded, 
a person with a skin trouble should at once 
make a change. 

It is really very doubtful if any vegetable 
oil is adapted for a soap intended for the skin, 
even if the oil is fresh and sweet ; but there is 
very little doubt that even the very best brands 
of white Castile soap are made from rancid 
olive oil, which, being of too poor quality for 
table use, is used for making soap. The best 
imported Castile soap costs the imiK>rters only 
from ten to twelve cents a pound, all over thai 
paid by the public being profit to the importer 
and retailer, and pure sweet olive oil brines 
too much to enable it to be made into Castile 
soap and sold at any such price. We trust 
this article will induce physicians to give this 
subject the consideration thaf it deserves and 
we feel confident that the result will anmir 
repay them for their trouble. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S AND GREEK TRAGEDY. 
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I. 



Any careful and complete estimate of the 
relations of Shakespeare's tragedy to the old 
Greek plays would exceed the sco|)e of an 
ordinarjr magazine article and much transgress 
the limits of the present occasion. The pur- 
pose of this jwper is therefore confined to a 
brief view of the most obvious of those rela- 
tions, with the design of calling attention to 
certain resemblances and differences that arc 
so marked as to be conspicuous. 

The birthplace ot tragedy was the Greek 
stage, and the time of this birth more than 
five hundred years before our Christian era. 
Of its earliest beginnings little or nothing is 
known ; and though Thespis is named as its 
founder, none of the works of this dramatist 
have esca[)ed destruction, ^schylus is at 
once the earliest and grandest of the writers 
of Greek tragedy whose plays have come 
down to us, and he is declared in old Greek 
literature to be the originator 01 the divine 
art of making tragedy glorious. Having its 
origin perhaps a hundred years earlier, Greek 
tragedy was in its palmiest condition at Athens, 
where its grandest powers were exhibited, 
about 450 B. C. The century that followed 
this date represents the time when Greek art 
was in its most flonrishingcondition. .i-Kschy- 
lus, it is true, died just l)cforc the commence- 
ment of the above-named century; but he 
was followed by a most worthy successor, 
Sophocles, who lived through nearly half of 
it, and in whom Greek tragedy found its best 
master. His tragedies were less grand than 
those of his predecessor, but he adorned them 
with greater elegance and grace and filled 
them in with interesting and well -managed 
dramatic details. The third of the grc.it tr.ig- 
edy writers of Greece was Euripides, fifteen 
years younger tlian Sophocles, though the lat- 



ter outlived him a few months. Euripide.s 
was the friend of Socrates and a writer of 
much elegance, but in dramatic power, sub- 
limity, and poetical taste inferior to the two 
great tragedy writers l^efore named, though his 
plays were greatly admired and famili.-irly 
quoted by his countrymen. After Euripides, 
Greek tragedy utterly declined, and nothing 
more really deserving that name was written. 
In the beginning of the century which has 
been indicated as the flourishing time of 
Greek arts and the drama lived Pericles, and 
at the end of it Alexander ; during this iwriod 
flourished Plato, .\ristotle, Themistocles, Thu- 
cydides, Phidias and Praxitiles, the sculptors; 
the painter, .Apelles, and a host of others re])- 
resenting the perfe<tion of Greek art, litera- 
ture, learning, and philosophy. The age of 
Pericles has been so often and fully illustrated 
that its glories are familiar to most readers 
and need not here be dwelt upon j indeed, 
all the particulars which have just been given 
are common knowledge, and have been recap- 
itulated merely for the sake of bringing to 
the reader remembrances of that fan^ous time. 
In such an age the Creek theatre could not 
fail to reflect the artistic splendor that reigned 
in .\thens. The most soul-stirring perform- 
ances, where gods and heroes were grandly 
mingled, were set before the .\thenian [K'ople, 
a.ssembled in their stone-cut theatre of mag- 
nificent proportions on the .Acropolis, to the 
number probably of fifty thousand. The 
Greek theatre had no such narrow limits and 
cramjjcd field of action as ours, but was a.s 
vast in scope and license of poetical thought 
as it was in practical representation — a h:ige 
amphitheatre roofed by the blue skies uf 
Greece, where, rising tier above tier in im- 
mense circles, were free seats for ,ill cili/,ens 
who chose, for the s;ikc of intelleciiinl enter- 
tainment or religious instruction — for Greek 
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tragedy often placed before its audiences the 
mighty gods of their mythology — to devote a 
day to the grand dramatic shows then pre- 
sented. City and country poured their thou- 
sands into the magnificent theatre until the 
long rows of seats were filled with all ranks 
and classes of the free people from the lowest 
to the highest personages. Here came the 
men of literature, poets, philosophers, and his- 
torians; the men of art, sculptors, painters, 
and architects ; the men of trade, the arti- 
sans — all degrees, ranks and kinds ; and not 
only men but women — to witness representa- 
tions that held them many hours in the excite- 
ments of awe, terror, or religious fervor ; or, 
if comedies were shown, amusement and de- 
light. 

The theatre throughout Greece was held in 
universal respect and veneration, as well as 
admiration, and exercised great influence 
over the people, not only in matters of taste 
and religion, but as to things political — the 
management of politicians, then as now, 
seeking to pull in such direction a.s they 
wished the wires of public opinion. But 
this is not altogether to the present put- 
pose. 

It will be readily understood that for such 
a vast stage and immense audience tragedy 
must have been very grandly presented to 
have been effective, and that its manner of 
presentation must have greatly differed from 
that in vogue in our day. The stature of the 
actors was increased by a kind of boots, 
Cothurni, that raised them from the ground, 
and their faces were given a grand type of 
beauty by masks whit:h are supposed to have 
contained mechanical contrivances for in- 
creasing the power of their voices. All this, 
^ith a chorus chanting at intervals, necessi- 
^ited a lofty and dignified kind of drama. 
■Accordingly, we find their tragedies were 
creations so different from English plays, and 
produced under such different conditions, 
that they defy any exact comparison of 
effects. The purpose, however, of their 
representation seems to have l)een in some 
respects identical with, though the methods 
were so unlike, that of the plays in which 
was revived the power of tragedy in Eng- 
land in the reign of Elizalielh. This pur- 
pose was to impress an audience with feelings 
of awe or horror, at the same time calling up 
images of sublimity, grandeur, pathos, and 
beauty, which, with the help of the highest 
poetical diction, should magnify man above 
the ills that were so greatly and dreadfully 
portrayed. So, in its highest type, tragedy, 
true to itself through all time, was the same 
in purpose in the two widely different ages 
which we have to consider ; and this identity 



may be held to be a constant cause of wC 
tions between the plays of the two eras. 

After the great century of flourishing 
Greek art, at which we have glanced, and 
with the decline of true taste and that spirit 
of noble enthusiasm for the beautiful and the 
grand which characterized it, died the glory 
of tragedy, not to be revived in the world for 
nearly two thousand years. Then it suddenly 
sprung up to a seeming perfection, to again 
as quickly and surely decline. Shakespeare 
was the .^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripidc 
of this dramatic renaissance, combining it 
his single genius the grand conceptive powei 
of the first, the elegance of the second, and^ 
the subtle analysis of character and study of 
human passions that belonged to the third of 
the great Greek dramatists. But let not this 
bemisunderstoodasmeaningtosay that Shake- 
speare stood in his age as the only exponent 
of dramatic power. While his immeasurable 
scope of genius made his plays greatly sur- 
pass all others, embracing and overshadowing 
the peculiar merits of eat h of his contemjx)- 
raries and all the dramatists of his era, yet 
was his age marked by a group of dramatic 
poets of wonderful genius and power, whose 
works have only been surpassed by their one 
great master. As .-Eschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and others of that 
time, at once elevated Greek tragedy to its 
highest degree of perfection,soMarlowe,Shakc 
speare, Jonson, Fletcher, Webster, Massh 
Dekker, Ford, Chapman, and their coi.: 
poraries raised English tragedy ; and after 
these, neither in Greece nor England, came 
any dramatic ability that could sustain the 
sj)lendor of tragedy as did the two groups of 
gifted writers that have been named. 

.Although it would be interesting to trace 
analogies between the age of Pericles and 
that of Elizalieth, and the causes in both that 
led to the subsequent decay of dramatic art, 
in which it would be found that certain rela- 
tions between the glory and decline of the 
drama were common to each of these eras, ^-et 
this would occupy too much of our limited 
space, and we must go on to more obvious and 
remarkable relations. 

In connection with the resemblance U 
tween the sudden rise and as quick decline 
tragedy in Greece and England, we m«l 
glance at the great contrast which was 
hibited by the estimation in which dramat 
art was held by each in the time of its mc 
brilliant successes. Greek tragedy was 
ported by the State with the greatest magni 
cence and was held in respect and adir" 
tion by the people, a.s has been aire 
intimated. The opulence and artistic splendi 
of that wonderful age combined to lavish 
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it every- help and grace in their power to be- 
stow, and the rulers and dignitaries of the 
Athenian oligarchy graced it with their fre- 
quent presence and contributed their personal 
aid to its embellishment and management, 
The reverse of these conditions obtained in 
the time of the revival of the drama in Eng- 
land. It had no support, but on the con- 
trary persecution by the State. The actors 
were held in low repute, were oppressed by 
the laws, and the exercise of their calling 
frequently construed into crime by ignorant 
or bigoted magistrates and law-makers. The 
writers of tragedy were thought to degrade 
poetry by putting it upon the dramatic stage, 
and their compositions were denied the recog- 
nition of merits justly due them and which 
would have Ijeen readily accorded if they 
had been devoted to any other service. In- 
stead of in magnificent stone-quarried the- 
atres, tragedy was compelled to bring forth 
its ejects in small, mean, insignificant build- 
ings altogether inadequate to give it a 
fair opportunity, and crowded in such narrow 
Sfjace as tended to destroy all the grandeur 
of its actions, all the splendor of its illusions. 
Even the people who frequented its exhibi- 
tionsheld it in low estimation and believed that 
they were gratifying a somewhat vulgar taste. 
It received little help from wealth or the in- 
fluence of those in power or high station. In 
spite of all this, however, the force of genius 
broke down the Ijarriers that ignorance and 
prejudice sought to build against it, and the 
fflory of the age was born of what it deemed 
Its meanest and most degraded classes and 
conditions, sending down its light to succeed- 
ing time through a generation that was, by 
reason of prejudice and conditions, incapa- 
ble of largely appreciating the miracle that 
was wrought in its midst. 

'i'ragedy, by Shakespeare's genius, was 
differently dressed from its Greek |»rototype 
and breathed a different spirit, but its effect 
upon audiences was, as before mentioned, 
n>urh the same. Its power was due to that 
intellectual force which vividly pictured forth 
the grand conceptions of an original and 
highly imaginative mind and the art em- 
ployed in their embellishment. Tragedy is a 
form of art and appeals to us in the same 
way that a statue or a painting does. As it 
is the object of tragedy to strongly impress, 
the true artist endows his work with every 
form of power at his comniand, until that 
work thus becomes a delineation of the 
forces .and imaginations of his soul, .\rt is a 
glorification of truth, therefore tragedy must, 
\n its best, possess this element of jKiwer. 
But as when a sculptor buibis his statue into 
colossal proportions to suggest the greatness 



of his hero by the grandeur of its l)eauty he] 
does not violate the truth of the conception 
which gives form to his work, so when Greek 
traged) was elevated greatly above the plane 
of ordinary life it was done to create impres-] 
sions of grandeur and power ; and Shake- 
speare's tragedy bears this resemblance to its 
older models in being magnified above the 
ordinary forms and ways of life for the same 
purpose. 1 

Prometheus, chained to the Scythian rock] 
and enduring the wrath of the gods, uncon- 
querable in spirit and unflinching in his] 
generous love of men, is a sublime picture, 
to which the poet has added pathos to gran-' 
dcur, while, at the same time, he has sur- 
rounded his hero with mysterious and tragic 
horrors. 

Of a like kind with the feelings which such' 
a situation excites arc those produced in an 
audience where King Lear is exposed to the 
fury of a pitiless temjvest by the ingratitude] 
of his daughters. His fault, like that of Pro-j 
metheiis, is a fault of love, which, in his case, 
has slrii»f>ed hini of the |X)wer of his kingdom 
to endow with it the hands of his persecutors. 

Some one h.i.s said that English tr.igedy is 
to the (ireek as a painting to a statue: the 
one has warmth of coloring, while the other is ■ 
cold .ind statuesque, although in both there' 
may be the same lieauty of delineation. This] 
seems true in several re.spects. English trag-J 
edy is more filled with well-defined charac- 
ters and the movement of events ; and thcl 
p.issions of the persons of the drama, as they] 
flash and burn, color the scene with vivid] 
lights almost unknown to the Greek stage ; J 
this is like the various detail of subordinate 
things and the lights and shadows of a paint- 
ing. But the old Greek plays have a grand 
and majestic repo.se, producing their effcctsl 
by the grandeur and striking force of a situa- 
tion, rather than by the result of continued 
movements or any details of individual pas- J 
sion. 

Orestes is placed by the Greek dramatist! 
in the temple of Delphi, surrounded by thej 
dreadful Erinnys that avenge the slaying ot 
his mother, and snpjilicating Apollo and! 
Minerva, who appear in person, to remove 
from him the terrible haunting from which he . 
suffers. His terrors that merge into madness,] 
the frightful persecution of the snakc-hairet^ 
Furies, the majestic temple, and thcveneraiet 
forms of the deities make an impressive situa-. 
tion that, even in its statuesque rc|>ose, wouU 
strike an audience with .-iwe and horror. 

Almost, nay, quite as dreadful is the situa- 
tion of Sh.ikesjx-are's hero, Hamlet, a yount 
and intellectual prince, called by the awfin 
ghost of his father — " the majesty of buried] 
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Denmark" — to avenge a fratricidal murder 
upon his guilty King, who by a complication 
of miseries is his uncle and father-in-law. 
But Hamlet is presented in no awful repose ; 
he is driven through the play like chaff 
before the wind. It is not here the dreadful 
situation of the hero that produces the most 
intense effects. It is the storm of events 
without and within — the pressure of outward 
circumstances and the persecution of terrify- 
ing thoughts in the heart and brain of the 
hero, driving his crazy steps through an intri- 
cate maze toward a tragic end. A madman, 
possibly conscious of his malady, always 
driven by it along a dizzy path, while still 
his bosom is haunted by high and noble 
thoughts, self-condemnation and a nightmare 
of duty forever crying to him to redden his 
hands in blood, to become the avenger of his 
slain father, while at the same time a scoffing 
demon turns him hither and thither with dia- 
bolical ingenuity. 

A famous critic has written, and many have 
echoed the thought : " If you deprive Hamlet 
of reason there is no truly tragic motive left. 
He would be a fit subject for Bedlam, but not 
for the stage. If Hamlet is irresponsible, the 
whole play is a chaos." How false these 
statements are becomes at once apparent 
when we turn to other mad heroes of tragedy. 
Of the Greeks, there is Ajax, as drawn by 
Sophocles, a figure in some part of whose 
characterization Milton undoubtedly found a 
suggestion of the spendid creation of his Jew- 
ish hero, 

" Eyeless in Gaza at the mill will* slaves." 



The invincible crusader against Troy is 
delineated in Sophocles' tragedy as so insane, 
so utterly mad, as to be the prototype of Don 
Quixote in that mad man's famous onslaught 
upon a flock of sheep. Ajax cut to pieces 
great numbers of the cattle taken by the 
Greeks in the spoil of Troy, thinking he was 
destroying the Argive host, and brought back 
other cattle in chains, as hb prisoners, to 
scourge and revile them in his tent. Through- 
out the play he is never other than mad, 
though he does not always think that cattle 
are men. Then there is Orestes, insane 
through the persecution of the Furies, and 
the Hercules of Euripides, who in his insanity 
slew his wife and children. The Greeks 
knew that madness is a true element of 
tragedy, and used it with splendid effects, 
Shakespeare, too, either borrowing the 
thought from these ancient instances that 
have been mentioned or conceiving it by 
the inspiration of his own genius, has used 
madness with grand effects in Kit^ Lear. 
Who dares to call that play a chaos? or say 
that Lear is out of place in tragedy and fit 
only for Bedlam? I would rather have 
Shakespeare's opinion, as shown by his use, 
than the critics'. This example is so con- 
vincing, so overthrowing to all argument 
against it, that further evidence is superfluous, 
and there is no need of citing the other nota- 
ble cases of madmen in tragedy that can be 
found. Whoever denies that madness may 
be effectively and artistically used in tragedy 
is either forgetful of these instances or a 
special pleader. 
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XVII. The Stage Portrait. 

Machbll Stage, from whom this portrait 
receives its name, was a bookseller and dealer 
in pictures, who formerly resided in Middle 
Scotland Yard, London. Prior to iSii 
Stace bought this picture from a Mr. LinncU, 
of Streatham Street, Bloomsbury, who had 
purchased it of a Mr. Tuffing, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. It had been 
.sold at auction, with other pictures which 
belonged to John Graham, Esq. He had 
purchased it of a Mr. Sathard, who kept a 
tavern called the " Old Green Dragon Public 
House." Sathard bought it at a sale at 
another tavern rejoicing in the classic name 
of the "Three Pigeons," where it was said 
to have been for many years. 

Such is the pedigree of this portrait as 
given by Stace. Whether it is founded on 
fact or drawn from his imagination there is 
now no means of ascertaining. 

The first thing that strikes one on seeing 
this picture is that the eyes are too large. 
The hair is thick and long, the nose fine, and 
the mouth good. A small moustache and 
goatee are all the beard that the figure has. 
The costume is plain, with a small lollar. 
Stace slated that it represented the poet at 
the age of thirty-three, but he forgot to 
tell us how he fixed the exact age. 

In iSii the portrait was engraved by R, 
Coojwr, who made a large and striking [ilate. 

In 1827 W. Holl copied this print of 
Cooper's for Wivell's Inquiry, It is a good 
copy. 

XVIII. The GitLit-AND Portrait. 

This picture was formerly the property of 
Thomas Gilliland, Esq., of London. Mr. 
Gilliland stated (.\pril 3d, 1827) that he pur- 
chased the jjortrail from a dealer, who liad 
bought it at the Custom House. Gilliland 
cut It from a canvas about three feet square, 
which contained several other portraits of 
the same style. He then had the canvas 
mounted on a board. 

The picture is entirely different from all 
others which have been put forward as por- 
traits of Shakespeare. The fa< c is a three- 
quarter view, the cheek bones are high and 
prominent, and the cheeks thin. The mous- 
tache is full, and the beard a thick bunch on 
the chin. The hair is quite long and waving. 
The costume represents a loose gown, with a 
large plain collar worn over it. 



The portrait was well engraved by W. 
Holl, in 1827, for Wivel's Inquiry. 

XIX. The Jennings Miniature, 

This miniature is contained in a concave 
enamelled gold locket, which was formerly set 
with jewels. It was the property of H. Constan- 
tine Jennings, of Battersea, who had Iwrrowed 
six or seven hundred pounds on its security, 
and th.it of an old missal, from a Mr. Webb. 
Either the jewels which the locket formerly 
contained were valuable, or the missal was of 
great rarity and vjilue, or else Mr. Webb fared 
badly, for when the miniature and locket 
were put up for sale at Christies', in London, 
in February, 1827, it was bought by Charles 
Auriol, Esq., for nine pounds ten shillings. 
It had also been owned by a Mr. Wise. 

Jennings claimed to have traced the posses- 
sion of the miniature back to the Southampton 
family, but no proof of this exists. 

The miniature is well painted, and the 
features well drawn except the nose, which is 
defective. The forehead is high, the beard 
full, as in the Chandos portrait; the ruff, 
which is of lace, very large ; the costume < 
white and much ornamented. Only the head 
and shoulders are shown. Wilson {Skake- 
speariana, i6mo, London, 1827) was of opin- 
ion that " there appears upon the face of this ' 
picture a stamp of undoubted originality,'" 
aivd Wivell (Inquiry) s.iys *' that the picture 
is intended for the poet, and is of antiquity, , 
I h.ive no doubt." 

On the side of the picture, on the back- 
ground, appear the letters ^t 33. 

A beautiful engraving of the miniature w.ts 
made in 1837, by W. Holl, for Wivell's In- 
quiry. 

XX. The Winstanley Portrait. 

On February loth, 181 9, Thomas Win- 
stanley, .in auctioneer, of Liverpool, wrote 
a letter to the Literary Gaietft which was ' 
published February 20th, 1819. In this he] 
described a portrait of Shakespeare in hi»^ 
possession, which he stated he had purchased 
from a dealer, who had obtained it from a 
pawnbroker. Winstanley also said that a 
friend, whose opinion on a work of art was 
of much value, had pronounced it to be the ' 
work of Paul Vansomcre ; that it wxh in ai 
fine state of preservation, and had the appear- 
ance of having Iwcn painted in Shakcspcare'a J 
time. 
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"the features which most resemble tlic received 
portraits, with the exception, Ixefore stated, 
tluit the upper lip is very short. 

"The dress is reniarkahle : a large, wide- 
spreading, curiously open-worked, Spanish 
collar, which extends from shoulder to 
shoulder, and exhibits the neck nearly to the 
collar-bone, gives a foreign apiKjarance to the 
picture; nor does the face detract from this 
api^arance. The dress is excellently painted, 
and is of a slate color, worked, shaded and 
bound with black. In one corner of the jiic- 
ture wc find the date and age, jEt. 46, 16 10; 
the age, of course, corresponds with that of 
Shakespeare at that period. The neck, as we 
have noticed, much exposed, is ill drawn ; 
with this exception, in both drawing and 
execution the picture is admirable." 

He further adds that it is evidently a paint- 
ing of the time of James I, and that it bears 
a considerable resemblance to the Death 
Mask. 

XXIII. The O'Connell Portrait. 

This portrait, which ha.s no history, was, in 
1864, in the possession of J. O'Connell, Esq., 
of Gresham Street, London, who claimed it 
to be the work of Garrard. It is in very bad 
condition, owing to bad usage and the thin- 
ness of the colors and want of body. The 
forehead is high, the eyes of a bluish brown, 
and the hair and the beard flaxen. Its gen- 
eral appearance is like the Jansen portrait, 
and the collar is similar. The costun^c has 
Iwen touched with gold. Mr. O'Connell is 
of the opinion that the whole background 
(which is now reddish brown) was originally 
gold. Tiie hair has been covered with au- 
burn, but the flaxen color shows in places, 
and the beard is of the original flaxen tint. 

XXIV. The Liddell Portrait. 

This picture is painted on an oak junel, 
and is three quarter size. It was purchased 
by Thomas Liddell, Esq., of Portland Place, 
London, from a Mr. Lewis, of Charles 
Street, Soho, for thirty-nine pounds. It 
strongly resembles the Stratford bu.st, but 
VVivell noticed, when he went to see it 
(prior to 1827) that the hair, beard, mouth, 
and ruff seemed to have been altered from 
their original appearance. Thinking that 
these alterations might be the work of Ed- 
ward Holder, who had made many spur- 
ious portraits of Shakespeare, he suggested 
this to Mr. Liddell, and proposed to 



bring Holder with him again to see the 
picture. Holder came to Wivell's house, 
and Ijefore the latter had even mentioned 
Mr. Liddell's name to him. Holder asked 
whether the picture they were going to see 
was in that gentleman's possession. While 
on their way to Mr. Liddell's house Wivell 
cautioned Holder not to deceive the owner 
of the picture, but to tell the truth about it. 
Holder stated that he "had repaired no 
more than a small place in the cheek, and 
glazed the hair." 

As soon as they entered the room where 
the picture was. Holder pointed it out, and 
remarked that he " believed the y>ortrait to be 
the most perfect and genuine of Shakesjware, 
and considered its value at two or three hun- 
dred pounds." The owner of the picture, 
however, thought it worth double that much. 

Wivell questioned Holder further, asking 
him if he had not altered the mouth, the 
beard, and the ruff. He acknowledged that 
he had painted on the h.iir and the ruff, 
but not the beard. Wivell replied that he 
must have done so, as it was different from the 
moustache, which he l>elieved to be genuine. 

Finally Holder .acknowledged having pur- 
chased the picture from a Mr. Bryant, of 
Great Ormond Street. Going to Bryant, 
Wivell was informed by him that he had 
never sold the picture as a portrait of 
Shakcsjieare. loiter Holder told Wivell that 
he had bought it at another shop, at the cor- 
ner of Charles and Oxford Streets. Wivell 
went there with Holder, and while they were 
there Bryant hapix;ned to come in. He 
blamed Holder for having wrongfully stated 
the facts, and Wivell induced Bryant to 
accompany him to Mr. Liddell's. They 
went to that gentleman's house, and Bryant 
said that he was positive that the picture had 
been altered in the nose, the forehead made 
higher, the hair rep;iinted, and an ciirring 
added. A date which was originally in one 
corner, and which Bryant stated w.xs after 
Shakespeare's death, had been painted out 
since he had had the picture. 

On the following day Mr. Liddell called 
on Wivell and told him that a distinguished 
artist h.ad assured him that the portrait wa* a 
genuine one. An appointment was then 
made for this artist, Holder, and Wivell to 
meet at Mr. Liddell's house to examine the 
picture again. Wivell went, but was dis- 
gusted to And that Mr. Liddell had gone out 
of town, and no one else keeping the engage- 
ment, he had his trouble for his pains. 
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So little is known of John Webster, and 
that little has been so carefully gathered up 
by Mr. Dyce, that it may seem supererogatory 
to devote a special notice to the chronology 
of his theatrical work. It will, however, he 
found by the readers of this article that, 
whereas it has been hitherto supposed that 
all his principal plays were post Shake- 
spearian and their author one of the play- 
wright mushrooms who grew up under the 
shadow of the Shakespearian oak, in reality 
he was one of Shakespeare's most powerful 
rivals and that their careers ended almost 
contemporaneously. This fact is most im- 
portant in our stage history, and ignorance of 
it has led our critics into many serious errors. 

1601, November. — Under this date there 
are several entries in Henslowe's Diary in 
connection with a play called TAe Guise; 
or, TAe Massacre of France, which is men- 
tioned by Webster in the dedication to The 
DeviFs Law Case as one of his works. 

1602, May 22. — Webster, Monday, Dray- 
ton, Middleton, "and the rest" received 
five pounds in earnest of Ccesar's Fall. 

1602, May 29. — Webster, Monday, Dray- 
ton, Middleton, and Dekker received three 
pounds in final payment for a play called 
Too Harpes. 

The two foregoing plays were written for 
the Admiral's men playing at the Fortune. 

1602, October 15-27. — Chettle, Dekker, 
Heywood, Smith, and Webster were engaged 
on two plays called the first and second parts 
of Lady Jane. A mutilated condensation 
of these, containing in all probability only 
the portions contributed by Dekker and 
Webster, was published in 1607 under their 
names as The Famous History 0/ Sir Thomas 
Wyat. 

1602, November 2-26. — Webster, Dekker, 
Heywood, and Chettle were engaged on a 
play called Christmas Comes but Once a Year. 
These two plays were produced at the Rose 
by Worcester's men. 

1604. — Webster wrote the Induction to 
Marston's play. The Malcontent, for the 
King's men at the Globe. See my article on 
Marston in Shakespeariana, March, 1884. 
This play was entered S. R. July 2d, 1604. 

1604, November. — Dekker and Webster 
produce Westward Ho ! for the children of 
Paul's. The date of this play is fixed by the 
allusion to it in the Prologue to Eastw.ird 
Ho ! on the one hand and by the notice of 
the holding out of Ostend in I, i, on the 
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other. Eastward Ho! was produced at 
Christmas, 1604, and Ostend was taken Sep- 
tember 12th in the same year. The action 
of the play is in November, a fortnight after 
St. Luke's Day (October i8th), IV," i. 

1604-5 ( ? February). — ^The same authors 
write Northward Ho ! for the same children's 
company. The date is fixed relatively tc 
Westward Ho ! in I, iii : " Those poor 
wenches that before Christmas fled Westward 
with bag and baggage, come now sailing 
alongst the lee shore with a northerly wind." 
Both the preceding plays, as well as Sir T. Wy- 
att, were published in 1607, Northward Ho ! 
only being entered on August 6th in that year. 
Up to this point Webster worked only in 
conjunction with others or as reformer of 
other men's work, for The Guise play was in 
all probability a new casting of Marlowe's 
old one on the same subject. It is notice- 
able that the three plays of this period which 
were published were all written in conjunc- 
tion with Dekker, who had evidently the 
chief hand in them, Webster being merely 
an assistant. 

1607. — This is the most likely date for 
Appius and Virginia. The allusion to the 
way " in which Dutchmen feed their sol- 
diers" and the final tag, which evidently 
alludes to Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, one 
of its author's early plays, suit this date very 
well. At the same time, I must say there is 
no definite evidence of the exact year of 
production of this play. There is presump- 
tive evidence of its relative position among 
Webster's works. The style, metre, and 
characterization point to an early date, and 
the fact of its being one of the plays in the 
Cockpit list of 1639 shows that it must have 
been one of the plays written by Webster for 
Queen Anne's company, because W. Beeston 
did not derive any of his plays from any other 
company for whom Webster wrote. The 
play was not published till 1654. 

1608. — The White Devil; or, Vittoria Cor- 
ombona, was published in 1612, but not 
entered in S. R. It was acted by Queen 
Anne's servants in a dull time of winter in an 
open black theatre and wanted a full and 
understanding auditory. All this we learn 
from Webster's address to the Reader, written 
after he had (as we shall see) left writing for 
the Queen's actors and joined the King's 
men at the Globe. Dyce, in defiance of the 
fact that the Phoenix or Cockpit was not built 
in 161 2, tells us that this was the open black 
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theatre at which thj» play was produced. 
It was, on the contrary, a private house, 
small and comfortable. He knew scarcely 
any more of the history of our theatres 
than Collier, and was misled by the title-page 
of the second edition, from which we learn 
that in 163 1 the play had been acted by 
Queen Henrietta's men at the Ph<jenix. 
Malone and Steevens cannot understand what 
a black theatre is and propose to read bleak 
or blank. A black theatre merely means a 
^fark one, and the open dark theatre at 
which the Queen's men acted was the Cur- 
tain. The date is therefore probably earlier 
than the occupation of the Bull by the 
Queen's men in 1609, and very jKjssibly in 
the cold winter of 1608. R. Perkins, who 
pronounced the epilogue, was at that time a 
member of Queen Anne's company. 

Before leaving this play I must mention 
the fact that I am aware of the existence of 
an enlarged version of the Elegy on BurhaJge 
in which the part of Brachiano is stated to 
have been performed by that actor. This 
would necessarily imply that the play was 
produced at the Globe by the King's men, 
which we know was not the fact. That 
enlarged version is an impudent forgery, 
and those who have written in defense of it 
are either very ignorant or very credulous. 

1609-10. — In 1623 was published The 
Dez'il's Law Case, and, says Dyce, it must 
have been written "but a short time before " 
because of an allusion to the .\mboyne ui.issii- 
cre in IV, ii. Dyce is here doubly unfortu- 
nate. Not only would such an allusion prove 
nothing — for it might have been a subse- 
quent insertion — but, since the news did not 
reach England for two years, the play must, 
on Dyce's hypothesis, have been written, 
acted, and sent to press within two months 
at the utmost ! The real date of the play 
is fixed in IV, ii, when Romelio is thirty- 
eight years old, and was born in 1572, the 
year after the battle of Lepanto. This brings 
us to 1610 as our date of production That the 
dale of the action in the play was extended 
to l>e identical with the date of performance 
is clear from Winifred's apj)caling to her 
memory of two great frosts {\\i. : 1354, 
i6o7-S). and three great plagues (1S7O1 
I503< 1603). If the plagiarism of a passage 
m I, ii, from Jonson's Devil is an Ass be 
alleged in favor of a later date on Uycc's 
authority, I reply that Junson was the plagia- 
rist. I have shown on previous occaMons 
how he "borrowed" from Fletcher and 
Marlowe. 

1 61 2. — The Duchess of Malfy was un- 
doubtedly acted about this year by the 
King's men at the Globe. M.alone rightly 



states this and connects this production 
with the printing of the White Devil; 
that is, with the address to the Reader, in 
which Webster shows his animosity to the 
Queen's players, which he would not have 
done had he not obtained a suiwrrior posi- 
tion. Dyce. after objecting to " such conjec- 
tures," that is, to conjectures with arca.son- 
able basis, afterward tells us that the play 
" was originally produced" about i6i6, for 
which statement there is absolutely no foun- 
dation whatever. He shows I'urther the na- 
ture of his feelings toward Malone, who was 
in every way greatly his su|)erior, by remark- 
ing that "Malone ought to have been aware 
th.it the Prologue to Every Man in His 
Humour, in all probability was written wlien 
that pl.ay w.-is first acted in 1595 nr 1596." 
.Seeing that we have Jonson's own authority 
that the play was first acted in 1598, and 
clear evidence in the second version of the 
play that it 1 with the Prologue) was produced 
in 1607, Mr. Dyce ought to have been more 
careful of his strictures. 

If my view of Webster's career be correct — 
and no other internally consistent one has 
hitherto been presented — he worked for the 
Admiral's company from November, 1601, till 
May, 1602; for the Earl of Worcester's in Octo- 
l)cr, Novemlxrr, 1602; wrote an Introduction 
for the King's men in 1604, and jwrts of plays 
for the Paul's boys in November, 1604, and 
February, 1605. When this boys' com|>any 
broke up in 1607 he joined Queen .\nne's 
men and for them wrote three plays without 
a I o-adjutor. In 161 2 he left them and joined 
the King's men, for whom he wrote his mas- 
terpiece. The Duchess of Malfy, and here 
for us his connection with the stage ends, 
It is true that in 1624 he aided Ford, then a 
young author who had not produced any 
single-handed play, to write a domestic 
tragedy for the Cockpit company called A 
Late Murder of the Sun up<.>n the Mother, but 
the aid was probably more superintendence 
than substantial co-oi>eration, and in the 
same year, 1624. while Middleton was in dis- 
grace for his Game of Chess, Webster wrote 
the City p.igeant in his j)hicc, The Monu- 
tnents of Hoiwr ; but these arc of slight im- 
|>ortance, or rather of none. Practically, 
Webster's real career lies in the six years 
during which he wrote his four great plays ; 
these years coincide with the Ff>urth Period 
of Shakespeare. Webster prolonged the third 
period of the great m.ister, that of stormy 
tragedy, while the master himself was settling 
into Ihc philosophic calm which marks his 
latest epoch ; and of all the rival imitators 
of these tragedies he came the nearest to 
them in time as in merit ; he earned, like 
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Beaumont, by working in inferior theatres, 
the privilege of contributing during one 
year to the repertoire of the stage that had 
been trodden by Shakespeare, and like him, 
having attained this emmence, he withdrew 
from the theatre altogether, to be succeeded 
by yet many a great name, but not by any 
that in tragedy could surpass the two whose 
plays were the last to be produced before the 
fatal fire of 1613 on the boards that had 
been hallowed by the presence of our greatest 
writer and all but greatest actor. 

As to The Thracian Wonder it is not be- 
lieved by any one now to be by Webster. The 
Cure for a Cuckold, in which Dyce finds evi- 
dence of Webster's work, is palpably by Row- 
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ley and Massinger, and was produced in 
1625. [See my paper on Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, which was sent to the Enghsche Studien 
in November, 1883, and will probably be 
printed about the same time as the present 
paper.] Both the plays have precisely the 
same external evidence of Webster's author- 
ship; that is to say, they were printed in 
1661 by Kirkman as " written by John Web- 
ster and William Rowley." Kirkman's state- 
ments have not the slightest value, and are 
equally valid or invalid for both plays. Nev- 
ertheless, one play being better than the other, 
critics have been pleased to claim the better 
one for Webster. 



THE NXMES. 

Shakespeare ! — To such name's sounding, what succeeds 
Fitly as silence? Falter forth the spell, — 
Act follows word, the speaker knows full well, 
Nor tampers with its magic more than needs. 
Two names there are: That which the Hebrew reads 
With his soul only, if from lips it fell. 
Echo, back thundered by earth, heaven, and hell, 
Would own "Thou didst create us!" Naught impedes. 
We voice the other name, man's most of might, 
Awesomely, lovingly; let awe and love 
Mutely await their working, leave to sight 
All of the issue as — below — above — 
Shakespeare's creation rises; one remove, 
Though dread — this finite from that infinite. 

Robert Browning, in Tlie Shakespearian Sfunv-JBook. 




(31). Shak*sptart's /ago ai i-om/areJ with the origi- 
nal of iht >:har<.tcter ? 

Cinthio's lago is merely the cunning villain which 
one may meet willi not unfre^iucnlly in cvery-Jay ex- 
perience. Shakespeare's logo is the impersonation of 
an almost superhuman intellect unrestrained by any 
moral law. The latter is an infinitely higher type of 
creative genius. 

(J2), Character and motivti of Ingo. Is tkt char- 
acter a logical and self-consisteni one in iis develop- 
mtntsf 

lago is the perfect villain. He neither respects 
moral beauty as seen in Desdemnna, nor the ^rand 
nobleness of the mighty-souled Othello. All things 
pure and noble in their nature arc looked upon xs far 
l>eneath his "learned spirit." As Mr. Hudson says, 
lago is "severely intruversive," and is only satisfied 
by dipping what is good into his own vileness and 
bringing it forth reeking in the tilth of his own evil 
nature. 

The pnrest of all sentiments is, in his mind, a mete 
" Lust of the blood and a permission of the will -," it 
is utterly foreign to his nature. Indeed, wc cannot 
even conceive nf logo's loving anything. 

As in Afaibtth we may, perhaps, regard the " Weird 
Sisters" as the personification of the evil exisiiag in 
Macbclh's mind, so lago may be regarded as the per- 
sonification of alt evil, the superlative degree of evil 
of which the Witches are merely the positive. To 
lagu, and in on intensified sense, 

•■ Fair U foul anJ foul U (air." 

The very quintessence of his nature is the consum- 
mate power which he possesses of reversing the unler 
of good and evil so a* to make the good appear the 
evil, a<k when he turns Des«iemona's generous snlicita. 
tioiis in liehalf nf Cassio into solicitations for her own 
destruction as it finally proves to l>e; and the evil into 
the g<><Mi, >. e., in his own mind, as when, after urging 
Cassio to entreat re-admission through Desdemona, he 
aays: 

" And what't he then ih>t uyt I play the vilUiaT 
WIhtm (his »>lvii:t i* free I Kive aiiO buaesi, 
Probal to thlnltmi; xnil indnd the coutu 
To win the Mot'i acain/' 

With the other characters of the play his villainous 
intellect sports and trillcs at will. Rodcrigo is the 
instrument with which he works his diabolical plan. In 
the re-union scene (Act H, ij, where the happiness of 
husband and wife seems almost (oo exquisite, we find 
logo gIor)-ing and exulting in the sa<l havoc be is 
soon to make within their E<lcn : he here appears 
more cruel than Milton's .Satan, who feels some pity 
and remorse on seeing the happiness which he is 
about to destroy. The consaoimate skill with which 



he links together in one continuous chain "bis tnanf 
plans for evil is a striking mark of lago's genius. 
Another thing to be remembered is that the Poet has 
not made l;igo an old man, hardened by disappoint- 
ments and contact with this rough world. We would 
generally suppose this to he the case, but lago tells us 
himself that he is only twenty-seven, a young man, 
and hence his innate, inveterate, instinctive vileness 
seems more horrible. We can almost forgive a man. 
hardened and changed by the unrelenting hand of 
fate, but we feel the deepest repulsion for llie nsturally 
and instinctively mean man. As to lago's motives 
much has been said. He says that the Moor and 
Cassio have wronged him, so report goes, but we see 
from his conduct afterward that he does not really lie- 
lieve this report ; besides, this would be no adequate 
cause for the terrible e^ect which he brings about. 
Coleridge speaks of lago's alleged motives as " The 
motive-hunting of a motiveless malignity." So re- 
"•■•enge is not his motive. 1 am inclined lo agree with ' 
Hudson, Dowden, and others on this point when they 
say that lago had no motive in the real sense of the 
word, but that his intellect, spuming all law, motive, 
influence from without, was unto itself all in all ; and 
that he djd evil simply because he had tlie power and 
liked to exercise it. 

Yet there is another thing to b« considered in this 
respect : i. e., logo says ; 

" CaMio hath a daily ttcauty In hii life 
That makes roe ucly>** 

Perhaps I should say then that ttny has a stti>ng in- 
flueiice over his mind, The two things, envy ami 1 
conscious )iowcr, are then hii motives, I lliink. Yes, | 
Ingu's character is a logical and self-consistent one in 
its develiipmciils. His position, as shown by his own 
words in ihc first scene of the play, seems but the first 
link in the chain which ends with the characteristic 
word* : 

"Demand m« tuiihing ; Vi*)iat you know, you know ; 
Fron thit time forth I never will tpcak arord." 

From his words, " I am not what I am," wc see hi»] 
coniluct of duplicity with the Moor in Act ill, iii.^ 
Siiirting out with the assertion that he is one who ha»j 
'• sijiiie Soul," he clo»cs with deliance and sullen silence. 
Since he feels that tying, cheating, and deceiving will 
no longer avail, he gives up everything anil is silent, 
but neither remorseful nor repentant. Vet we do ii«tj 
feel at the end that logo has Conquered, but that he has J 
failed, and miserably failed. Having no real motives] 
in the beginning for his conduct, lago cannot cliange J 
as these motives change, but steadily and closely works j 
out lilllc by little hi^ iliaKilical plans. .Some one has 
will that the al<sencc of all passion if' '■■^'■' ■'i^ililesj 
him to assume at any moment the ft %ion j 

which l>est kuiti thai jkarticular place an : tice; 

thus we see him affecting the grcstest (riencbhip fori 
Cassio, in onlcr that he may efiect his awn ends thereby, ' 

(33). Do you agree with Schlegefi view, tkat Otkello 
is of the African type t 

No, Othello is not of the .\frican type, I ihink, eklier 
menially and morally or phyfically. lie is di«(lnc(ly 
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spoken of all throngh the play as a " Moor," and the 
Moon differed widely from the mere negroes in both 
intellect and color. Roderigo calls Othello " Thick 
lipt" but we must remember that he speaks as an un- 
successful rival. Othello is several times spwken of as 
"black," but then, as now, "black" was often used of 
a dark complexion in contradistinction to a fair one. 
The Venetians had much intercourse with the Moots, 
but little with the negroes. lago says that Othello is 
going to Mauritania. Besides, there is something re- 
pulsive to my mind in the idea of the beautiful Venetian 
girl falling in love with an African prince, and Shake- 
speare would hardly have made Othello a prince if he 
had intended him for a negro. So we conclude that 
Othello was a Moor and not a negro. Schlegel thinks 
that Othello's love, jealousy, and killing of Desdemona 
were the animal passions and violent deeds of an 
African savage; whereas his love is pure and elevated, 
his jealousy is that passion to which we are all more or 
less subject, intensified by the convincing proofs drawn 
from the circumstances and words which an apparently 
"honest" and loving friend produces. The death of 
Desdemona is rather a sacrifice to his honor than a 
jealous murder. Schlegel's view is entirely wrong, it 
seems to me. In order to comprehend fully Othello's 
conduct here, we must try to put ourselves in Othello's 
position. He is too noble and true himself to dream 
for an instant that what lago says is an untruth : if he 
did suspect, he would lose something of his punty, for 
the mere fact of suspecting would imply that he himself 
was not entirely free from the guile which he sees in 
other people. We must imagine that Desdemona is 
really false, as indeed she is to the mind of Othello, 
who has been brought to see things through the light of 
lago's words. To Othello the proofs of Desdemona's 
guilt are indubitable ; there does not cross his mind the 
least shadow of suspicion as to the falsity of these 
alleged proofs. After a hard- fought battle with himself 
he goes calmly and sadly to the fulfillment of the saddest 
of all sad duties. Could we conceive of the savage, 
passionate African acting thus ? No. 

(34). Your estimate of his character ? 

Othello is a type of moral grandeur, of' heroic cour- 
age, of a brave warrior. He is the " Lion of the Des- 
ert," powerful in his pride, virtue, innocence, veracity, 
and free from the guile and deceit by which he is sur- 
rounded — yea, so free from it himself that he cannot 
see it in others. It seems a striking fact to me that 
Shakespeare should have put Othello's praise in the 
mouth of lago, his bitterest enemy ; even villainy can- 
not fail to mark some of Othello's nobleness. Othel- 
lo's character is drawn out in all its beauty by being 
brought into such close contrast with lago's villainy. 
Othello seems to be the embodiment of the highest de- 
gree of bravery and heroism and of all the tenderness 
and gentleness of the most refined woman. How we 
pity him when we see him being bound slowly but 
surely by the arch-fiend, lago ! Perhaps Othello is the 
most heroic of all Shakespeare's heroes, for in him are 
combined in the highest degree both moral and physi- 
cal heroism. 

(35)- ^^^at is the constraining motive with Othello in 
killing Desdemona ? 

Honor ! not jealousy, surely, for would the merely 
jealous husband give vent to such feelings as Othello 
does in .\ct V, ii ? " It is the cause, it is the cause, 
my soul ;" seems to be the cry of a soul moved rather 
by love, pity, and the feeling of justice than the cry of 
an enraged hu«t>and. < >thello distinctly says that 
"Justice" l>cars the "sword." (Act V, ii, 17.) 



Whatever hold that stormy passion of jealousy diay 
have had over Othello before, we feel convinced that 
the calm, sorrowful, but determined feeling of justice 
reigns supreme, and love must jrield to honor and 
justice. Here we see that "calmness of intensity" 
which is such a striking feature in Othello's character. 

(36). Horw do you explain the tueencUnty vohich logo 
obtains over Othello f 

In Act III, iii, we see cold, evil intellect bronght in 
contact with innocence and simplicity. The subtlety 
and cunning, the insight into Othello's mind, here 
seems almost supernatural. lago uiges Othello on by 
su^esting to his mind what he wishes him to believe. 
Here, too, we see lago's power of making the good 
seem evil. We must remember that were we in Othel- 
lo's place we would probably feel and act as he does. 
He has never had any reason to suspect the honesty 
and faithfulness of lago ; he is too innocent to suspect 
guile ; the proofs all seem indisputable. lago, by his 
subtle jx)wer of intellect, forces Othello's mind to move 
in the channel which he has prepared ; he attacks and 
destroys him through his virtues, which tends to en- 
hance his villainy; he destroys Othello's hapfnness, 
and finally his life, by turning his grandest virtues, 
his love for Desdemona, his heroism, his grand inno- 
cence and simplicity, into instruments of torture ; so 
he proceeds in the case of Desdemona. Elsewhere he 
works upon the faults and weaknesses of his victiins. 

(37). Is there anything beyond the natural order of 
events in the affection between Desdemona and 
Othello, as is asserted by Braiantio and insinuated 
by lago f 

No, I think not. It seems perfectly natural that a 
woman like Desdemona — gentle, pliant, loving, sus- 
ceptible to impressions from without, feeling inmost 
unconsciously that the wealth of sterner qualities m 
Othello were entirely wanting in her own composition 
— should revere these qualities in a man like Othello. 
This union seems to be a verification of the old pro- 
verb, " Extremes meet ;" yet there is between the two 

one thing in common— a gentle, loving heart ^in the 

one case concealed beneath a beautiful and winnii^ 
exterior, in the other beneath the rough, unprepossess- 
ing exterior of the hardened warrior. It is, as it were 
" deep calling unto deep." 

(38). Character of Desdemona, and rank among 
Shakespeare' s women ? 

The predominant feature of Desdemona's character 
Mrs. Jameson thinks, is her extreme gentleness, amonnt- 
ing almost to passiveness, incapable of resenting and 
resisting. She possesses, as Dowden says, a mind 
but in the general harmony of her whole being the 
intellectual or mental activity does not appear bv 
itself. She has a kind of " soft credulity," a prone- 
ness to superstition, a susceptibility to impresaon, ex- 
treme sensibility. Mrs. Jameson thinks that I^sde- 
mona is not weak, for the negative only is weak and 
since Desdemona possesses affection and a deeply re- 
ligious sentiment she cannot be weak. Desdemona 
displays at times a " transient energy," as when she, 
by " direct violence and storm of fortune," leares her 
parental roof for her valiant Moor. What strikes me 
most is Desdemona's extreme parity and innocence; 
she cannot even fully take in the meaning of the foul 
words of Emilia nor the gross jests of lago. She has 
also what Mrs. Jameson calls the instinctive **addrea" 
of her sex, as seen in her reply to her fatber and ia 
urging her suit for Cassio's return. Desdemona le- 
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minds me much of Elaine. She is the pure lily, over 
whose first day of existence comes the scorching sun of 
laguVs villainy. 

M. Taine says that Desdemona is a fair type of 
Shakespeare's women; that they are all creatures of 
passion, impulse, unreasonable and unreasoning, hnv- 
ing the beauty, the prcttiness, and merry chatter of 
birds. Yet it seems to me that Desdemona's tragic 
fate has thrown a halo around her which none of the 
rest of Shakes])care's women possess to such a degree. 
In Ophelia we do feel tlial there is a certain weakness, 
a negaiiveness, which is wanting here. Hermione 
calls forth our respect for the sonow she has txirne ; 
[)c$dcmona calls forth pity. She has not that coolness 
in the trying hour that characterises Lady Macbeth, 
She possesses a wealth of constancy foreign to Ger- 
trude's nature. 

(39). How do you rfioHiilt Dtidtmona's character <is 
dticrihed by Brahantio, and at shown in tJu hand- 
kerchief scene, with her ehfirmeni and her bald 
Uand before the Duke's coundi r 

This is a strength bom of her great love for Othello. 
Here the gentle, timid girl Ls transformed into the still 
gentle \i\Afirm woman. It would seem that some of 
( Hhello's bravery has entered her own breast. Indeed, 
one of the most striking points in the play seems to mc 
to be the notion of man's intluence, nnd man's indi- 
vidual influences, over the individuality, the life and 
mind and soul of those around him. !%omc one has 
suggested that Brabanlio had been too strict with Des- 
demona, and that here we see the natural rebound of 
her nature froiu its bondage. But this energy is only 
transient, and she sinks back into her former cowardice 
— if that be not too strong a word — when the present 
pressure is rcmiived, and is driven into the falsehood 
about the hanclkerchicf. 

(40). Do wt excwe or condemn Desdemona'i dying 
asiertioH that the killed herself f 

I think we excuse it rather ; for if ever untruth were 
told with pure motives, this is a time ; and if ever false- 
hood were pieus it is here, when the dying wife sees 
the agony of her husband, fecU that he loves her per 
hap l>etter at this moment, when he feels that tlie 
" fair rt)se" is withering fast, and thinks to shield him, 
even for a moment though it be, from the external 
consei^uencei of his dce<l — "He that loveth much to 
him much shall be forgiven." 

(41), How does Othello's suicide affect ui ai a matter 
of morals, ami as to the dramaiu necessities of the 
play* 

As a matter of morals, Othello's »uicide strikes ns as 
being wroHj^, since "the Everlasting has fixed His 
canon against self-slaughter:" " Thuu shalt not kill." 
.\n<l yet, looking at it from .another standpoint. (Xhello's 
suicide seems but a just retribution for the death of 
Desdemona. The play would lose much of its interest 
for us were Othelhi to live, after losing honor, love, 
and the pure being who liS'l li.t-n .is the tn.spiration of 
his life, and certainly our . uion for Othello's 

sense of honor would be !. \Vc would feel 

a kind of indignation, a kind of ■csciiluieni, as it were, 
for the death of Desdemona, for there is in us an in- 
stinctive feeling, or idea of justice and reparation, and 
Othello's death is the reparation which I'alf ic<|mtcs at 
• his hanti for the innocent death of l)e4deinon.t. 

As tJthello has lived like a hero, he wdl nut forfeit 
bis claim to that title in his death. II is last two acts 
were perhaps the most heroic of his life, lie sacrifices 



his wife, his love, all that makes life worth living, to 
his sense of honor, and then, finding that ibis very sac- 
rifice has wrought not honor but dishonor, ns he is now 
a " murderer," he sacrilices himself lu his honor and 
dies by his own hand. There is a genlleneM.a respect 
for the feelings of others, that those who, like Schlcgel, 
make Othello a h-ilf-lamcd savage, c.iiiiKit explain. 
See his gentleness and respect to lirabantio even when 
the old man heaps accusations and insults u|)on him, 
See his Icndcmcss for Desdemona even when he is 
about to put her to death. 

(43 ). li'hat teems to be the relation between lago and 
Emilia / 

There certainly is not that strong and equal tie of 
love which we would cx|>ect to tind existing between 
man and wife. logo uses Emilia as his tool : she is 
cared for only in so far as she is of use to him, lago 
had neither the dcMre nor the ability 10 Inve anything 
or anybody. Hmilia seems to love lago with a kind of 
nas.sionate devotion. Her sole aim seems to be to do 
his will, and is seen by her theft of the handkerchief 
and her words at the time : 



"I'll 
AiuJ fisyr 
Heaven k .> 
I nolhtni; hut t' i«l?.isc tii*faiua«y.'* 



Itt'en out, 
lit will Jo with it 



This great love, even though the object be unworthy 
is a redeeming trait in Emilia's character, which raises 
her morally far above lago. Indeed, we can look back 
on Emilia, in her girlhood, free from the tarnish, the 
smut with which lago has begrimed her. Can we not 
tind almost a touch of sadness for thii change in her 
worils; " The ills weds, their ills (^busl>ands' 1 instruct us 
so." 

Emilia's love for Desdemona is |>erhaps the purest of 
her feelings. 

The Iwnd, then, between logo and Emilia is the 
bond of evil — in the one case instinctive, in the other 
acquired. 

(43). Whitt ehan^f doa Jago product in A'i>denjpi's 
(Aamcter which enabUt htm to maintain his control 
over Rodcri^o up to the ".ery end t 

" Evil communications corrupt gDo<l morals." By 
constantly t>cing brought in contact with lago, Rmlerigo 
cannot Imt be blackened by the soot which cleaves to 
him. At first we Und Koderigo not evil, perhaps, though 
destitute nf viitue; his intention then has nothing 
criminal in it. Here is merely the disap^iointment of 
a rejected lover, together with the desire, called into 
life by lagii, of finding and separating Desdcinuiia and 
the Moor before they are married. But urged still 
further by lago, he became so much endued with lagoism 
that he follows Desdemona to Cyprus. Even here his 
conscience hurts him : he repents and wants to return, 
but 1.1 I ^rows loo strong, and he becomes 

more. '. c his " cause, " if we may call lago 

such. 1 111.11:1 trii&cvil reaches a height -'--•■ -'most 
worthy of lago, lago inaiiitaiiis hu by 

assimilating Koderigo more and more t' ...:..^^.i. by 
lining his mind and soul with evil. 

(44). Illustrate ky the roles of Koderigo and Emilia the 
importance It hi/ plays of Shakespeare' t mondary 
characterr. 

The roles of R.^.i-'i ■.. ■•■■i !■ .....lir, i!ii,.ii n.^ u..li t||f 
ini|Kir1»nCcof thi re's 

pljys. They an- i. sx 

withonl the rough iron chuei the wuiiJiot »jttltl nut 
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mold the delicate and beautiful statue. Much of lago's 
viUaiay is exercised upon Roderigo. Emelia serves as 
a strong contrast to Desdemona, and serves to draw 
out her innate purity by contrast with her own low, 
base character. So Roderigo's dullness makes lago's 
intellectual capacity seem more powerful. They each 
have a lesson to teach, too : Roderigo's example teaches 
the insignificance of money when compared with intel- 
lect; Emilia's, the punishment following the infringe- 
ment of truth and honesty. 

(45). Show from this and other of Shakespeare's impor- 
tant plays the relation of the introductory scenes to the 
whole play f 

The first scenes are of the greatest importance as 
furnishing a key by which we read and understand 
the whole play and its characters ; for instance, a mere 
superficial view of the first scene of Othello gives us the 
idea that lago's motive for his abominable work is 
revenge; a closer view dispels the illusion. It 
gives us the first hmt of Othello's character. In Ham- 
let I, i, 1 1 i-i 26, we see, as it were, the great tragedy to 
follow looming up in the distance. Romeo and fuliet, 
as well as Othello, opens with an upheaval of society, a 
fit prelude to the after tragic scenes. In Macbeth the 
very headings of the first scene — A desert place. Thun- 
der and lightning. Enter three witches — are symbolical 
of the whole tragedy. 

(46). The play of Othello as a whole ; its rank among 
Shakespeare' s plays ; Us lessons f 

As in Z^ar, the play turns upon the breaking of the 



tie which binds father and children ; in Macbeth, the 
tie which binds subject and sovereign; so in Othello 
we have the breaking of the tie between husband and 
wife — of the most sacred of all sacred ties. There is 
also the breaking of the tie between father and daughter. 

Hudson, I believe, says that Othello is the best organ- 
ized of all Sh.ikespeare's plays, that as a dramatic struc- 
ture it is splendid; Johnson says that had the play 
opened in Cyprus, and the events of the first act been 
narrated occasionally, little had been wanting to a 
drama of the most exact and perfect regularity ; " but 
this would have destroyed the regularity of the 
substance." Macaulay thinks that Othello is "per- 
haps the greatest work in the world ;" Wordsworth, 
that it is one of the most pathetic. Mr. Hudson sajrs 
it has not the impressions and elements of moral terror 
found in Macbeth, the variety and breadth of chracter- 
ization of Lear, the compass and reach of thought of 
Hamlet, but it has this interest, that its scene is laid in 
domestic life, and it therefore appeals to the sympathies 
of all. Its lessons seem to be summed up in the few 
and simple words: "Thou shalt not lie." "To thine 
own self be true." Every character in the play who 
suffers in that final scene of agony is but paying the 
penalty due to injured moral laws. Look at lago — at 
Othello's story of the charmed handkerchief — Desde- 
mona's untruth about the same — Emilia's countless 
evils. Intellect untempered by moral obligations, sen- 
timent unaccompanied by sense of moral law, indeed, 
that nowhere can be perfectneas and harmony without 
moral ideas. 

Fanny E. Ragiju«d. 

HoLLiNs Institute, Va., June, 1884, 



Noles ^s.nJ Queries. 

[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays, should cite not only the acts and scenes but 
also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition.'] 



In the writers of the Elizabethan age, and particu- 
larly in its poets and dramatists, we find numerous 
instances of a construction which has entirely disap- 
peared from the literature of subsequent periods. This 
was the use of the passive participle as an adjective 
to express not what was and is, but that which was and 
therefore can be for futurity. In brief, the termina- 
tion ed was used where we should employ able. There 
are many passives in Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries to which the recollection of this construction will 
give a sudden and luminous intelligence. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Accepted for acceptable. 

" — — and her presence 
Shall quite strike off all service I have done 
In most accepted pain." 

— Trgilus and Cress. Ill, iii, 30. 

" Good Malicente, acquaint her not with it by 
Any means ; it may come so much the more 
Acce/leJ." 
— Ben Johsom, Every Man Out 0/ his Humour V, v. 

Admired for admirable. 

" You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting. 
With most admired ditotitT. — Macbeth III, iv, no. 



" It was an excellent admired j^t 
To them that understood it." 
— How a Man May Choose a Good H^i/i /roTn a Bad 

III, tii (1603). 
** The virtues of young Arthur's wife. 
Her patience and o^^iVri/ temperance. 
Hath made me love all womankind tlie better.'* Id. 

" In her admired and happy government." 
— Bbn Jonson, Epilogue to Every Man Out of His liumomr. 

Desired for desirable. 

" In all desired employment." 

—Ltrve's Laior't Lost. 

' ' Even the old man admired, 
The youth's hand took and said ' O most desired.' " 

Chapman, Homer's Odyssey, Book III. 

Despised for despicable, 

" Why have they dared to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom. 
Frighting her pale-faced villages with war 
And ostentation of despised »xxta V 

—Richard //■ n, Ui^ ^j. 

" Despised substance of divinest show." 

—Romeo and yuiit'i III, ii, 77. 

Cosroe, having revolted from his brother the Em- 
peror and upbraided him for folly, etc., assumes the 
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crown himself, whereupon one of his crowners sajrs to 
him: 

" We knew, my lord, before we brought the crown. 
Intending your Invention to near 
The reaidence of your ditpUid brother 
The lords would not be too exasperate." 

— Maklowh, I TambHrlaiiu th* Grtai I, i (1590). 

" — when we (in careless sort) 
Shall throw ourselves on their detpited spears, 
'Tis not despair that doth u* to transport. 
But ev'D true fortitude." 

— Damibl, CivU iVarrtt. Book VI. 

" But let not your high thoughts descend so low 
As these dtttittd onecu ; let them <all. 
With their SaX groveling souls." 

— B. J., Poeioittr V, i. 
Detested ioi deUstable. 

" In grots rebellion and dttitUd treason." 

—Riekardll: II, iU. 

" wear the deUtttd blot 

Of murderous subornation." 

~iHtn.1V: I.iil, i6». 

" Thou rag of honour, thou dtUtted " 

—Richard lit: I, Ul. S33. 

" What should we do but bid them battle straight. 
And rid the world of these dtUittd troop* t 

— Marlowb, 1 TmihurUun* tht Great II, U. 

" How monstrous and detested is 't to see 
A fallow that has neither art or brain, 
Sit like an Aristarchus or stark ass." 

— B. J., £. O., The Stage. 

"O loathsome villain I O detested deeds I 
O guiltless prince I O me most miserable !" 
— CHAniAN, Alph»nttu, Smpertr rf Germany V, l» (1654). 

Dishonored for ditkonorabU. 

" nor has Coriolanus 

Deserved this so dithonered rub." 

—Cor. Ill, i. 160. 

" 'twer» a dithanared thing." 

— Cuatman, liemer's «., Book XIV. 

Distinguished for distinguishable. 

" Ve sex dhlingnuhed Deities." 

— Chatkan, llemer^t Hymn to A/ollo 493. 

Honored for honorable. 

" kiss 

The honored gashes whole," 

—A. and C. IV, vili. 

" Come then, said she, no more let us defer 
Our honored tiction." 

— CMArMAN, Homer't Odyteey, Book II. 

Imagined for imaginable. 

" With all imagined tneeA unto the trancct." 

—Mer. yen. Ill.iv, 5*. 

Im measured tor immeasurable. (See unmeasured.) 

" Four such immt 
V the four ports < 

— Dkaytok, PolyM., Song XIX. 

Jntompared for incomparable. 



' Four such immeasured pools, philosophers agree 
ports of the world unooubtedry to be." 



"That Mantuane Poete's ineomfared spirit 
Whose garland now is set in highest place," etc., 
— SrsNsBR, To the Rt. Hon. Sir h'ramcis Waleinfham,ete. 



Wke. I, as. 



Incorrupt for incorruptible. 



" her incormfted veil 

Trembling about her." 

-Chatham, Homer' e Iliad, Book XXt 



" But love once anteredj wished no greater aid 
Than he could find within ; thou^t, thought betrayed ; 
The bribed but incorrm^ted garrison 
Sung to Hymen." 
— Chatmam, Continuation of Maklowb's Hero and Leander, 

jth Sestyad. 

[See UHcorrupted.l 
Intxhausttd for inexhaustible. 

" And look how all those heav'nly lamp* acquire 

Light from the sun, that inexhautted fire t" 
— RoBT. Hbkrick, Dedication o/the Hetperidea (1648}. 

Invalued for invaluable. 

" And with the invalned prize of 
Blanch the Beauteous crowned." 

— Dbayton, PolyotUon, Song XIII. 

Unalitred for unalterable. (See altered.) 

" th' unaltered Dettioiet." 

— CHArMAH, Homer't Odytt., Book V. 

" That hit unaltered counsels gave in charge." 

CHArMAN, Homer' a Hymn to fenua 356. 

Unavoided for ttnavoidable. 

" We see the very wreck that tn must suSer; 
And unavoided is the danger now. 
For suKring so the causes of our wreck." 

-Rich. II: II, i, *68. 

" A terrible and unavoided danger." 

—1 Henry VI: IV, v, 8. 

" But now behold the power of unavoided bAft," 

— Dbavtox, PolyoUion, Song IX. 

" Rare poems ask rare friends. 
Vet satires, since the most of mankind 
Their unavoided subject, fewest see." 
— B. JOMSOH, To the Couniett of Bedford with Donne' t 

Satires, Epigram 94. 

Unbelieved for unbelievable. 

" At so unbelieved A pitch he alm'd. 
That he had said his heart would still complain. 
Till he aspired the style of sovereign." 

— Chafmah, Tragedie of Byron I, i (1608). 

Unblamed for unblamable. 

" They durst not strike 
A| so examplcti and unilasned a life." 

— B. JoHsoN, Sv'anus II, i v. 

I. e., unblamable — not to be \A»xmA— blameless. 

Untpnquered for umeomqtierable. 

" Of an invincible unconauered tpirit." 

—I Henry yi : IV, ii, 34. 

" The headstrong jadet of Thrace 

Were not subdued by valor more divine 
Than you by this unconfuerrd arm of mine." 

— Maklowx, a Tamiurtaine the Great IV, iv. 

" — of goat-kept Jove, the unconfuered maid." 

— CuAmAN, Homer's Odyssey, Book VI. 

" with unconfuered fire his heart was turned 

Into a coal." 
— Chapmam, Mnsatus' Hero and Leander 138 (1616). 

** wise Minerva, wore, unconaueted virgin." 

— Milton, Comus 448. 

Vneontaimtd (not used by Shakespeare). 

** — — his huge purple weed Ulysus held 
Before his lace and eyes, since thence distilled 
Tears uneontained. 

— CHAnsAK, Homer's Odyssey, Book XVI, Line 183. 

I. e., not to be contained — umeontainttble. 
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UfuamtrefUd fat tmetntreOaUe (oot nsed in Shake- 
speare). 

" Tkat glofioat bank cot vilb aMCMtfrvsA^ ble." 

— Dbatto*. PtlyOuu, So^ XXII. 

" — the mmciitrtlUd-moiik 
Of du* pofc cwoc." 

— If ILTOK, Cmntf 793. 

i, €., not to be eontroned — onooiiiToUable. 
Vncorrupted. 

" I'd Dot have him 

(For aqr take; Ibtfeit that ibr wfaidi he is faonwri, 
Hi* umc»rrufUtl eqaity." 

— Chatmak, Rroengtffr Htmamr IV, i (1654). 



I. e., utuorruptibU 
UntounUd. 



ineorrupled. 



• die bfaiBC mobster with umcounttd heads." 

—Htnry IV : Indmction, 18. 



i. «., not to be counted — uncoontable 
Undiscovered. 



-innumerable. 



" The umdUavtrtd cooatiy from whose bourn 
No trarclcr returns." 

—Hmmtet III, i. 79. 

Undislinguisked for inditHnguishabU, 

" O undUtinguUlud space of woman's will !" 

—Ltar IV, Ti, vfi. 

" And undutimguhMtd {mm the common herd." 

— Chapmak, Hamir't Hymn to Hermes 134. 

Unemiied (not used by Shakespeare). 

" •^— thou untm-ied swain, 
Whither dost thou lead this victless leaguer." 

— CHAntAH, Honur't Odyney, Book XVII. 184. 

». e., not to be envied — unenviable. 
Unextinguished {not used by Shakespeare). 

" Hector so, with uHexllnguiiked tfiit^t. 
Stood great Achilles." 

— CuATUftfi, /fomer'i /Had, Book XXII, 

i. e., unextinguiskable. 

Ungavemed for ungovernable. 

" I.est his uHgaverned rage di<>solve the life 
That wants the means to lead it." 

— I^ar IV, i», 19. 

UnmaUhed for unmatchable. 

"^— that unmatched iona." 

—//««(/«■/ 111, I, 167. 

[Love.] " Against whose fury and unmatched force. 
The aweless lion could not rage the fight." 

— King John I, i, 465. 

■' he was endued 

With so unmatched 3 force." 
— Chapmam, Homer's Batrachomyomachia 29 1. 

" Touches, embraces, and each circumstance 
Of all love's most unmatched ceremonies." 

—Chapman, All Fools I, i (1605). 

Unmeasured (not used by Shakespeare). 

" Unmeasured flood." 

— B. JoNSON, Efilogue to E. M. O. H. 



—Cymi.\,-n.i^ 

"FaiM|]ina(h Aewaatoffeod, wcaiy widt mO 
Of my mm mui mi titd mcgm^ 

— Hn«QOD, Lmo^t MUtr* V, i (16^). 

•« thaaks to HotVa 

I see Ub Ere, aad Ihn I hope loaee 
Vm msis miti t J yarm.** 

— ItABUiwm, Lmtf* £>»m\mitn \, G. 

KaA t» Ih' appoated place lb' ■■■■■■<« 1 <rf people Araag." 
— DBATToa, P»ly<M^. Sonc XIL 

[ \ five as thmogh all lisew pass." 

— Cbajpmak, Hmmter'M Hywtm la Pmst 47. 

" blest Euheis 

That see their iaoes like acan mumuwthtttd." 
— Bbaumokt ajsd Funom, JTurrry ssstd Tiuodarei IV. 

"Of various forms. 1 0— oftr rgrf spect r t a more. 
Ceatanis and double shapes beaiege Ac door." 

— Dktdsm, ytTgiTt Aesuu, Book VL 

" swaim popoloaa, nnmmhe r ttl as die lands 
Of Baica." — MiLTOM, P»srmdit* Last II, 903. 



Unfeered. 



•• Umfeered Achilles." 
— CaAPMAN, /ftmter't Odyssey, Book lU. 



/I f,, immeasurable. 



Not to be equaled. In the words umqualed, unex- 
celled, unsurpassed, etc, this future signification usoaDy 
conveyed by the use of the termination etbU, still seems 
to exist 

Unpierced. 

"Sathan (chiefe captaine in this hellish field). 
His poysoned 6ery darts againat him flinKcth, 

Which catch't and qnench't with Faith's unpierced ^lAA, 
Hits, falb, and only tryes, no damage bringcth " 

— DowHAMS, The J'-roiU O^enrd (1634)- 

i. e., not to be pierced, impenetrabU. 

Unprized. 

" Not all the Dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Can buy this uufrited precious maid of me." 

— £.ear I, i, lia. 

Mr. Abbott (Gr. 375) thinks this may mean "w- 
prized by others, but precious to me," but the use d 
the word " unprized " is more protnbly the same is 
in the following passage: 

" But all with wondrous goodly forms were deck'l 
Andmovedwith beauties of unpriced aspect." 

-Chapman, Homer's Hymn ta Afalh J09. 

f. e., not to be priced, /r»«&w. 

Unquenched for not to be quenched, unquenchable. 

" In whose most virtuous breast the holy fire 
Unquenched lives." 

— Hkkry Lok, Extra S»js»W*(»S97>. 

" Then let some God oppose his hdy power 
Against the wrath and tyranny of death 
That his tcar-thiraty and uttgumclud harte 
May be upon himself reverberate." 

— Marlowr, 1 Part 0/ Ttunturiain* the Great V.lr. 

" Unquenched fire.'* 

-Spkksbr, js-airie Qmeemen.f- 
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Onquestiotud for uHquestionaiU, 

"^^ umciusluHtd inAxamt." 

—All't »V//II,i, 

" I bring the tune un^fittttinud honesty 
And xeal to serve your majesty." 

— Dryhbn, Marriagt a la Mode. 

" — not that we distnut 
Hit loyalty, or do repent one grace 
Of all that heap we luve oonfcrred on him, 
For that were to disparage our election, 
. And call that judgment now in doubt, which, then, 

• Secm'd at un^ueUiontd as an oncle." 

— B. JoNSoN, Srjantu III, iiL 

Unreached (not used by Shakespeare). 

" the unreached throne of Jove." 

— CKArHAN, Homer' t Iliad, Boole XIII. 

I. e., not to be reached — unattainable. 

Unreclaimed for irreclaimable. 

" Unieclaimed bloo4.' 

— Hamlet II, i. 34. 

Speaking of the self-murdered Cato, Antony says : 

" Unreclaimed man I 
How censures Brutus his stem bther's fact?" 
—Chapman, Tragedy 0/ CfMraixZ/Vmr/^ V, iii (1613). 

Unrecovered for irrecoverable (not used by Shake- 
speare). 

" fote's unrecovered hout." 

— CHAniAN, Homer's Iliad, Book IX. 

Unremoved for irremovable (not used by Shakespeare). 

" I was thinking with myself as I came, how if this 
Hrake to light : his body known 
(As many notes might make it) would it not fix 
Upon thy fame an mnremovedimxiA 
Of shame and liatet" 

— CHArMAM, The Widmie't Tearte V, v. 

Unresisted [ox irresistible (not used by Shakespeare). 

" And doubt not but that time and my persuasion 
Will work out your excuse ; since youih and love 
Were th' aHr»M/«</ organs to seduce you." 

— CHArHAN, All Fools II, !. 

" Revenge, like embers, raked within their breast. 
Burst forth in flames ; whose unresisted power 
Will scire th' unwary wretch and soon devour," 

— ORYDm, Homer's Iliad, Book I. 

Unruled for unrulable, ungovernable (not used by 
Shakespeare). 

" But their unruled acts show their mind's estate." 

— CHArMAM, Homtf's Odysseys, Book IV. 

Unseasoned for unseasonable, untimely. 

" Unseasoned mxxvAvmy 

—Merry Wives \\,\\. 

" Sir, 'tis a sign you make no stranger of me, 
To bring these reneKadoes to my chamber. 
At these unseasoned hours." 

— Bbaumont and FLrrcHUt, Pkilaster II. 

" O here's a precious dirty, damned rogue 
That fau himself with ezpecutton 
Of rotten weather and unseasoned hours." 

— B. JoKSOK, Every Man Out 0/ His Humour I, i. 

Unshunned for not to be shunned, unavoidable. 

"An unshunned cootequencc ; 

It must be so." , . . , 

— Meas./or Meat. Ill , 11, 01. 



Unsounded for not to be sounded, fathomUss. 

"Unsounded deeps." 

— Tttw Gentlemen V. Ill, ii, 81. 

" Deckt with the riches of th' unsounded deepc." 

— Brownb, Britannia's Pattorais, Book II, S. 1. 

"To that ausrowK^^ depth whence nought retumeth."* 
— Chatmah, Byron's Consfsracy IV, i (1608}. 

Unstaunched for unquenchable. 

" and by my soul. 

If this right hand would buy two hours life. 

That I in all despite might rail at him. 

This hand should chop it off, and with the issuing blood 

Stifle the villain whose unstaunched yl&inl 

York and young Kutland could not satisfy." 

— 3//«.rrf/.-II,»i,83. 

Unsuffered for un or insufferable (not used by Shake- 
speare). 

" Eschewing the unsuffered itones shot from the winter's star." 
—CHArHAN, Homer's Iliad, Book III. 

Untamed (not used by Shakespeare). 

" the grey-eyed Goddess flew 

Along W untamed tea." 

— CHArMAN, Homer's Odyssey, Book VII. 

Unvalued (see invalued), i. e., invaluable. 
" Inestimable ttones, aMeco/tvi/ jewels." 

—Richard HI: I, iv, t^. 

" And, madam, whatsoever you esteem 
Of this success and loss unvalued 
Both may invest you empress of the East." 

— Harlowk, Tamburlaine, Part I, I, ii. 

" Let me show you what a most iii«i>a/iiv</ jewel 
Vou have in a wanton humor thrown away 
To bless the man shall find him." 

— WcBSTRR, JDucAess o/Malfi, III, ii (1613). 

" What two MfRwAMi/ jewels 
Am I at once deprived of I " 
— Wbbstir and Rowley, Cure /or a Cuckold IV, ii. 

" Are not our vows already registered 
Upon the unvalued sepulchre of Christ ? " 

—The Weakest goelh to Ik* Wall I, i (i«oo-i6i8). 

George Chapman used it frequently. 

" Their matter most unvalued, their 
Wondrous work of grace." 

—Hotntr's Iliad, hodk V. 

" go, unvedued book. 

Live and be loved I ' ' 

—Farewell to his Trautlmtion ff the Iliad. 

Beaumont and Fletcher : 

" That most unvalued horn the iwicotn 
Bears to oppose the huntsman." 

— yattm/imiau I, il. 

" this unvalued treasure." 

— Loyal Sui/ett II, ri. 

" tell her all your merits. 

Your most mtvalued love," etc 

—Th* Mad Lover II, i. 

So Milton : " On Shaiesfeare." 

" Hath from the leaves of thy tsmalued book 
These Delphick lines with deep impression took." 



A. M. Bevekidgk. 



Philadelphia. 

» See Hamlet, III, i, 79. The ussditcovertd couauy from whose bourn no traveler fclumt. 
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In my note which appeared in your May number I 
omitted to give the passage in Henry V: I, i, 28 : 

" Consideration, like an angel, came. 
And whipp'd tne o6fendinE Adam out o/him. 
Leaving nis body as a paradise, 
T* envtiop and contain celestial spirils.— 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
Wi h such a heady current, Kouring/aulU; 
Nor never hydra-headed willfiilness 
So soon did lot€ hit u»t." 



Compare this note with AWs WtU I, i, 1 13 : 

" Yet these^jrV tvilt nt so fit i« *n»r," 
and the su^ested reading, Hamla\\l,\y, 169 : 

" For use almost can change the (tamp of satore. 
And either amatd tht ml or thrvw turn Mt/." 



London, July, 1884. 



B. G. KiNNEAK.. 



TKe DrMD^i.. 



TWELFTH NIGHT AT THE LYCEUM. 

The production of Twelfth Night at the Lyceum 
Theatre was as brilliant and well-ordered a piece of 
staging as Mr. Irving has by a long series of artistic 
stage presentations made his audiences expect. The 
transposition of the scenes seems, it is true, some- 
what arbitrary, and it is, to our thinking, a very dis- 
tinct mistake not to strike the key-note of the tender 
interest of the play by opening the curtain on Orsino's 
beautiful love-speech. There may, no doubt, be rea- 
sons which, from a purely stage point of view, have 
seemed adequate to the mana(;er for opening instead 
with the scene on the seacoast ; but such considera- 
tions are not always in place in dealing with Shake- 
speare, and least of all, perhaps, in dealing with so 
delicate a piece — a piece so exquisitely compounded 
of alternate beauty, pathos, wit, and humor — as 
Twelfth Night, for the actual painting, mounting, 
and setting of the various scenes through which the 
lovely story of Viola and her troubles, the strangely 
blended dignity and foolishness of Malvolio, and the 
more direct humors of Feste,-the Jester, Sir Toby, and 
Sir Andrew, are conducted, it would be difficult to 
find anything but praise. There is no undermounting 
and no overloading — all is discreet and good. 

The figures, however, who move in front of this setting, 
chosen and designed as it is with rare skill and taste, 
claim the first attention, and it is both natural and 
pleasant to begin with the one figure in the difficult 
presentation of which there is scarce a blemish to be 
detected. This, we need hardly say, is the Viola of 
Miss Ella Terry, a Viola instinct with grace, modesty, 
tenderness, and light and delicate humor. Nothing 
could be better than her bearing in her youth's dis- 
guise both to Orsino and to Olivia ; nothing, as we 
think, better conceived, executed, and balanced than 
the delivery of the famous speech beginning with the 
words, " K blank, my lord." In the light passages 
which mask a deeper feeling there are touches which 
remind one of an actress who was full of charm and 
full of genius — Desclee — and the frankness of the final 
avowal of the love which has perforce been concealed 
could not be bettered in its complete feeling and 
becomii^ess. So also in the scenes with Olivia, and 
notably in the scei>e in which Olivia declares her love, 
the acting comes near perfection. The delivery of 
the lines : — 

" By innacenoe I swear, and by mv youth, 
I have 00c heart, one l>osom and one truth. 
And that oo Toman has ; nor never none 
Shall mistress of it be. save 1 alone. 
.\i>d so adieu, g':>od madam ; never more 
Will 1 my master's tears to you deplore ** — 

oooveyed an exact sense of the half tragic situation, 



and yet gave exactly that touch of comedy which the 
scene demands, and in the conveyance of which Mus- 
set and the best of his interpreters have come nearest to 
the spirit and the fitting interpretation of Shakespeare's 
comedy. One fault only we have thus far to find with 
Miss Terry's rendering of the whole part. This is 
when Malvolio brings to Viola the ring with which 
Olivia has charged him, and which Olivia pretends 
that the supposed Cesario has left behind him. It is 
necessary to quote the banning of Viola's speech, 
when Malvolio has left her, to illustrate our meaning : 

" I left no ting with her; what means this lady? 
Forttue forbid, my outside has not charm' dbo' ! 
She made good view of me : indoRi, so much 
That, sure, methought her eyes had lost her tx>i^iie. 
For she did speak in starts distractedly : 
She loves me, sure the cunning of her passion 
Invites me in this churlish messenger ; 
None of my lord's ring t why , he sent her tume— 
I am the man ; if it be so, as 'tis. 
Poor lady, she were better love a dream." 

Here Miss Terry gives the words, " I am the man," 
with an air of pretty and intense amusement, and fol- 
lows them by a charming and laughing assnmption of 
a mannish walk. That this is the right interpretatioD 
we cannot believe. Viola, light-hearted and brave as 
she was in the midst of trouble, was not the person to 
be unfeeling toward the trouble of another woman. 
Amusement she may very naturally have felt at the 
mistake ; but it would not have been nnmixed. There 
would have been some touch of pity and of interest, 
and of this Miss Terry gave no huit. Bat this is the 
one important blemish on a performance which came 
near to being ideal, and may no doubt come yet nearer 
when the nervousness inse|>arable from attackimr so 
difficult a pait has disappeared. ^^ 

Next to Mola in interest to the audience, if not is 
interest in the play, came Malvolio, as |dayed \n Mr. 
Irving. As to this, we regret to say that we dis^ice 
entirely »nth Mr. Ir\-ing's conception of the character. 
Faults in his execution undoubtedly eaisted on the first 
night, but these, we may assume, will vanish, while hk, 
to our thinking, radically wrong conception may ptoba- 
bly remain unchanged. Malvolio was "a kind of 
Puritan,'' but he was called so by Maria ; he was vain 
and puffed up with pride, but Olivia •« wonld not have 
him miscarry for the half of my dowry;" he was ptae- 
matical and no doubt offiensive to Sir Toby and his 
like, but the dignity of his office and the resiect dut 
Olivia felt for him showed him a capable and aote- 
worthy man, and his convosation in the dark nxm witk 
the false Sir Topas proves him a gentleman, a sdtoiar, 
and a man of high thoughts. Mr. Irving's Malvolio' 
is Puritanical enough ; he scowls, indeed. .^BWi^ fcti^ 
too violently at frivolity ; he seems angered ntfaCT&tt 
filled with a grave contempt for Feste's jcaline' be 
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ttoops md walks with exaggerated stiflness, which 
there is no need for Malvolio to <lu, and he seems to 
have no sense of humor, which there is every need for 
Malvolio CO have. His humor is not their humor — 
they are not of his element — but it exist*, as one may 
judge, without going al>out to recover the wind of 
a plirase, from the scene already referred to in the 
dark room. His sense nf greatness, both before 
and after his being gulled by Maria, should have 
something swelling and lofty about it. It should 
hare exaltation and that amount of fire which 
may come to a grave, responsible, and scholarly 
steward of a great household, in whom ambition and 
self-love combine to conceal for a lime his nobler 
qualities. One ol the chief faults we have to find 
with Mr. Irving's Malvolio is that he has no nobler 
i|ualities; he is vain, dry, pedantic, overbearing, but 
he lacks all touch of the qualities of true command 
and of true selfesteem, which is ludicrous only when 
carried to excess, that Malvolio must, as we judge him, 
have possessed. There is comedy enough of a kind 
in the scene when, cross-gartered and yellow- 
stockinged, he smiles on Olivia, but it is not comedy 
of the right flavor ; it is a false and ivintr)- smile, 
breaking over a face set hard in austerity, not a smile of 
ecstatic triumph and self-gratulalion invailing the expres- 
sion of a man who swells with importance and is con- 
scious nf something more than his real merit. Again, 
and here is surely a capita] error, in the dark room 
scene Mr. Irving's Malvolio rolls whiningly in the 
straw, and cries with painful <iuerulousne>s to the 
supposed Sir Topas and to tlit Clown for aid. His 
answers to SirTopas' ijueslionings arc given with an air 
of physical and menial prostration, and his last apiicajs 
to Fcste are delivered u lachrymuscly as may l>c. 
Thus he turns the comedy to bastard tragedy and 
misses the one point in Malvolio'^: character vthich saves 
hi.s overweening vanity from making him conlen\pliblc 
—his brave bearing in .idvcrsity. The true Malvolio 
is indignant, but not lachrymose; he is brought face to 
face with darkness and hard fare in place of the liril- 
lianl dreams he has indulged ; he is r|uestioned, as he 
thinks, by a grave mini.sler to test his sanity, and his 
answers are such as would put to shame any one 
save Ihe half-wise, h.ilf-cra/y jester. 

*■ Whal U the opinion of l^ytltuijoraji cu1t•^emin£ wild Kiwi' " 
*' I'hat tiic tnul of our f random miglit ha}jly inunbil a birtl r" 

.* Wtiat tliinlcest thrni arhl< oplninn f" 

^"I ihinil nulily u( the viul, and la iio way approve of hl> 
linioa," 

What is one to think of this last fine sentence bdng 
delivered without a scrap of dignity or proper self- 
asertion, in the tone of a man completely worn outi 
body and mind, with unexpected misfottune. 

.\gain in the delivery of Malvolio't last words, " I'll 
be revenged on the whole pack of you!" Mr. Irving's 
Malvolio gives way to a burst of melodramatic and air- 
clawing rage, which we cannot but think wholly re- 
moved from any In ' ■ irt. Kvcn on 
the actor's own s'l ;>( when shut 
up as a madman, !...■. ;.t...u.;; i, .•,.,-., i.i prevent his 
doing this. I^t us end these ol«ervatiii»s with the 
remark that at one point, in the scene where Sir Toby 
and tlie test gird at him after his interview with Olivia, 
Act III, Scene iv, Mr. Irving Ijccame for a few mo- 
ments an ideal Malvolio. May we hope that in time 
Che whole |)erformance will grow lo the excellence of 
this one scene ? I- ■ • : ■ i i|,a| we 
have mad<; these ci : i mancc, 

•nd that nothing In ...lure iier- 

farmanccx will wear in many ways a different com- 
plexion. 

For the rest, Mr. Fenii looks well, moves well, ami 



speaks with dignity as Orsino. Mr. David Kisher 
gives a ho|)elcssly l>ad ncifonnoncc of Sir Toby Uclch. 
Sir Toby was not stupid ; he 1i;ul humur and knowl- 
edge of the world, and was a gentleman, though an 
excessively odd one, in his cujs, Mr. Fisher shows 
us a dull, ollcnsivc sot, without one single <|u.ility to 
redeem his brtitish behavior. Mr. F. Wyalt plays .Sir 
Andrew with a true sense of the humor of the charac- 
ter. Mis idea of the part is excellent, and he works it 
out with much skill. Mr. Calhaem plays the clown, 
and it would be unfair to blame a realty meritariout 
actor, who always does his best, for completely failing 
in a part for which he should never have licen cast, 
Mr. Howe is, of course, excellent as .Vntonio ; Mi&s 
Rose l-ecleri) cannot be at all praised for her perform- 
ance of Olivia, and Miss L. Payne Can be highly praised 
for her performance of Maria. Nor must we end with- 
out more than a word of commendation for Mr. F. 
Terry's bright and manly Sebastian. — Tht SatHrdoy 
Rrvirw. 



NOTES ON SCENERY AND COSTITME FOR ■ 
MACBETH. 

f )1 all of Sh.nkcspcarc's dramas there is scarcely one 
so difticull to represent with the strict adherence lo 
historical accuracs' that the scholar demands, and which i 
even the public views with satisfaction, as JUat^tth, 
The remains of .Scottish architecture and of Scottish 
manners of the tenth century are far too slight to admit 
of a restoration that will be postessed of even proliable 
accuracy. This, however, should not prevent the anti- 
<inary'$ continuing his researches in this distant period, 
and evolving thence if not positive knowledge at least | 
that of a negative character. We find, indeed, a toler- 
able abundance of Keltic remains, such as *culplure<l , 
stones, crosses, and even manuscripls, all nf which' 
have had their historian and which may be found 
engraved in such works as Dr. Stuart's St-ulflurril I 
Stonn of SfptliinJ, Henry O'Xcil'* Crosses uf Ireland, \ 
and Westwood's Anglo-Saxon an<f Kelli< Maitmcrif'ts, 
These bi>oks arc eminently useful in Iheir way and j 
shnulil be c '■ ' ' y every one ilesir.iu^ of obtaining 
an idea of ' jrnamcnts. Uui there theit use- 

fiilii.x. Ill '!,_ : . : — il :irtisl ends, for they furnish ui> 
t the projicr restoration of buildings, and 
1 ^ -••d on them — designs formed from a modem i 

stAn/l|Hiliii and without reference cither to Ihe uses or | 
the means of the age, in a word, modem design* j 
covered with Keltic ornamenti — areal>solule]y wanimi; 
iHilh in truth and research. 

Some designs for the architecture for MiKttth that ^ 
were published last year in !){■•. >rittitm show only loo 
thoroughly a need of careful study of the limes ihey | 
seek to represent. As a modern design and for pre- 
sentaJion on the stage one of the drawings — it is for ' 
the gho^t scene — is goo<3, but there is not the slightest 
stone or even the ruilrtt drawing now extent that 
would lead one I ..... --.wcXx 

a building, inucl-^ seg. 

mental arch, set u, m.. '■^<•> <<i i<'-. IIX.L...I.M , ...mi^ lite 
salient feature of the background ; on Ihe left is a bal- 
conyon to which opens ,an arcade of stilted arches; 
beyond the principal arch is a staircase, the whole ' 
being closed with a wall adome<l after the taste of the 
artist. A table extends across the entire iccne. 

While It is only too true ihaJ we cannot now see the J 
I • ..,..,., ,. , . . .... , ].]tia 

lied 

npjiear to 

so self evul 

here a<lvanccd, It u, in the Imt place, s wcli-knvwn 
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fact that the Irra aad minntn of all exrij peck> 
pies, and opectaJljr to when they Ere ia dose pnn- 
ioiitjr, are very amilar. iaded, io macii io as to be in 
maay case* idetiticaL In the secoori piaoe. there is 
the farther wdl-knovii faa that caOoms sarriTcd 
longer among the Scots, separated as they veic &d«b 
their neighbors after the wididrawai of the Roman 
legions from Britain, than among the Ai^Io-Saxaas. 
If; then, we take the Anglo-SazoD bcikiiiigs and dresses 
of the eighth centnry, they will not be rery difieieat 
from those of the Scots of the tenth. And this is the 
more likely to be the case, since we can take all mat- 
ten of detail and ornament from remains that are ande- 
niabiy Scottish. 

The central featnre of the early English castle 
was the great hall ; around it were the chambers or 
bowers, while the whole was inclosed within a walL 
The entire stractnre was of wood, tboogh some draw- 
ings show the lower part to be of stone. The interior 
was plain and with but few attempts at ornamentation. 
From Beoulf we learn that the hall gate rose *' high 
and cunred, with pinnacles,'' and that the hall itself 
w« higher than the other portions of the edifice. 
Within there was much discomfort. The wind and 
rain penetrated with ease through the cracks in the 
wall. There was no chimney, but the hre was placed 
at pleasure upon the floor. The walls were covered 
with tapestry, sometimes plain, sometimes embroidered, 
sometimes " variegated with gold." At festivals the 
ordinary tapestry was removed and the richest designs 
substituted. According to Beoulf, the floor was " va- 
riegated," by which he probably means that it was 
covered with a tesselated pavement; the roof was 
carved and lofty. 

The furniture of the hall was plain and of little 
variety. Benches covered with cushions were placed 
round the wall, and the table consisted of a rough 
board placed on tressels and covered with a rich cloth 
reaching to the flor^r. One end of the hall was raised 
to indicate the seat of honor of the ho>t. .As for the 
vessels and dishes that were used, we know that the 
Anglo-Saxons had a variety. Plates were unknown, 
and the drinking vessels were either drinking-horns 
or cups with rounded or pointed ends. 

In the bower or chamber the head of the house 
transacted his business and granted private audiences. 
Its furniture was also scant. A bed — a mere bag of 
straw — was placed in a curtained recess in one side of 
the room, a usage which still survives in 5>cotland. 
Benches and one or two chairs, together with a round 
tal>le — never found in the hall — completed the furniture 
of the room. 

Such is the slight material from which the scenery 
for Macbeth mast be designed. In the third scene of 
the fourth act, however, the characters are in England, 
and the difference of location can be readily shown in 



ibe favildiaex. Tlie Nonuas had i^xdty iatrodaced 
rxfical chaj^e s in the Mtthwfc of bafltfing. Not sit- 
iided weh wood, itooe becaaie'tbe uiTeisal BateriaL 
Nor wu this all, ibr. iastnd of bowses of only ooe 
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As in sceaery, so in eostnme we find the same disre- 
gard 'JO htstory. Anglo-Saxon costome was essentially 
«»— pl^ That ol the women was especially so, coe- 
siitug of a plain, loi^ gown, with a hood cntirdy 
coTcriDg the head. Thie color was other blae, grcea, 
or red ; white was seldom worn. The caataiae of the 
men was. natnrally. not so serere, yet even here it was 
impossible to determine the rank otf the wearer by the 
Conn of his garment, the only distinction beii% in its 
make and ornamentation. The cs>ei>tial part of a 
man's costsme was an ondergarment of linen, over 
which was worn a ninic, of linen in somoicr and of 
wool in winter. The tonic had ornamental borden 
and long, loose sleeves, that hong in wrinkles on the 
forearm and were held in place by bracelets. Ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer the tonic had a 
plain or richly embroidered collar. Over this warriors 
and the higher classes wore, when abroad or on state 
occasions, a short cloak like the Roman Pallium, fast- 
ei^ed either on the shonlder or on the breast. Drawcis 
and stockings meeting at the thighs, the latter covered 
with lacings, with a tassel at the knee, and black shoes 
tied with a thong and with a slit down the instep, com- 
pleted the costume. 

The knees of the Scots, however, were bare to the 
ankles. Mantles were in universal use, and amoi^ the 
Scots were woven in plaids. 

The costume of the soldiers differed but slightly, at 
a very early time, firom that of the civilians, and the 
short tunic remained a favorite with all classes. In 
the ninth century, however, the coriam or corietum, a 
tunic-like garment, formed of hides cut into large 
scales, came into general use. These were frequently 
highly colored with red, ochre, or browTi, and some- 
times in two shades. The knees were bare, the stock- 
ings reaching only half way op and covered with leg- 
guards of woolen cloth coming from within the shoe 
and wound round the l^s. The mantle, fastened with 
a buckle on the right shoulder, was also worn, hot 
was thrown off in battle. The shields of the Anglo- 
Saxons varied in size from small ones to those large 
•nough to cover the entire body. They were probably 
of leather, with rims and bosses of metal. The sword 
was generally girded upon the side, though sometimes 
they were fastened to the shoulder. The Anglo- 
Saxons seldom wore any head covering. Their hair 
was long and their faces generally clean shaven, 
though the old men wore forked beards. 
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SlIAKKSI'EARE'S 1'REIJECE:sSORS.» 

SECOND NOTICE. 

Twf) months ago we attempted a preliminary review 
of Mr. Symon'ls' study of Shakespeare's predecessors. 



We then aimed to discover its place among the contribo- 
tions of the century to the interpretation of our dramatic 
literature ; but the book fills altogether too conspicuoDS 
a jx)sition to be passed over without particularizing the 
merits of its method and declaring the singular charm 
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And worth of its crindsm*' Especially do we feel it 
necessary to empliasite the very una^ual vaJue and sig- 
nificance of the book since it has not receivcil from the 
umpires of literary taste tlie auciiliim ami praise it de- 
serves. It is everywhere n<.>ticcal>le to an intelligent 
observer that the men who confine thcraselves to some 
special arena of intellectual efiort and count themselves 
supreme therein, are ignorant of the character, and oc- 
casionally of the exiiitence, of some of the mo!>t useful 
and suggestive books that have ever been prepared upon 
the subject which most closely concernN them. Not 
long ago the writer was surprised to lind that a Urge 

firoportion of Shakespearian scholars, in America at 
east, had never read, or even seen, Paul Stapfer's 
Shiikeslteart anj ilijuicai antii/uity, the most important 
contribution that France has m.tde to Shakespearian 
study. Now the especial and unique value of M. 
Stapfer's book, and in a greater measure of Mr. Sy- 
monds' new work, lies in the fact of their being the 
serious com|X)sitions of leaders of civilization, and 
hence representing the last ideas touched and conjec- 
tures hazarded by progreisivc criticism in its march. 
At a time like the pre>ent, when the advancement of 
knowledge is so rapid, and the subversion and tran<i- 
fo mation of theory and creed so frequent, when the 
whole subject-matter of thought and the entire method 
of thinking, is subject to such wonderful and almost 
incomprehensible changes, it is indispensable — if we 
would progress with the age and not lag behind with 
the mass of society employing an obsolete vocabulary, 
and talking and thinking alxiiit things which have 
l>cen exhausted and dLscirdcd generations ago — that 
we keep with llic progressive men, and avoid being 
irrecoverably *wanip<^l by remaining always alive to 
the last questions asked and the latest answers pro- 
posed Concerning the really grave problems and per- 
plexities of existence. It is infmitely more important 
to know what Mr. John Motley, Mr. Saintsbury, and 
Mr. Symonds think about the origin ami meaning of 
literary problems than to know all that has been 
spoken of old time. These are progressive men ; they 
bring the whole of the past into the prcv:nt, and stand, 
forecasting the future, \i\xti\ the last rood of fertile 
ground reclaimed from the dark and the unknown. 

If there is one fundamental principle that has been 
in our age more stringently insisted upon and more 
universally applied than any other, it is the law of de- 
velopment, of evolution. It ha-s so colored the entire 
intellectual life of our Ccntur)' that the scienlillc instinct 
of the time in.«ists, as Mr. Symonds says, U[K>n " some 
demonslmlion of a process in the facts collected and 
presented by a itudent to the public." .Ml the great 
things of mind and hand are now conceived as an 
organic whole, the inevitable outcome of continuous 
forces. Kindred to the evolution of a world or the 
Unfolding of a llowcr is the expansion of the human 

spirit into »'n-i -^-'ic form of literature <tx art, 

There are no • - or jumps in the evolution of 

thought any ni ■■■\ the physic.ll development of 

the universe ; persistent, nnalteruble laws sucli as ex- 
plain the one interpret alw the most occult and com- 
plicated manifestations of the other. To i.[Uote Mr. 
Symonds: " Criticism sceksthe individuality imprisoned 
in the germ, exhibitcil in the growth, exhausted in the 
season of decline. Critical biogn»pliy sets itself to 
lind the man hiin.>clf, what made him operative, what 
hampered him in action, what, after all the injuries of 
chance and age, survives of him imperishable in the 
world of llioughts and things. Critical history seek* 
the potency of an epoch, of a DAiion, of an empire, of 
« faith; discriminates advcolitious circumstances; 
allows for relartlation, accident, and partial failure ; 
discerns efficient Actors; eoncenirates anenlion on 



specific qualities; traces the germ, the growth, the 
ctHorescence, and the dwindling of a complex organ- 
ism through the lives which worked instinctively in 
sympathy for its effectuation." This is the scheme of 
modem criticism, and it is along these new and broad 
lines that Mr. Symonds moves in his interpretation of 
this great period of hlerary history. Three stages he 
finds distinctly apj-^arent in the brief and brilliant evo- 
lution of the Knglish drama: "The first and longest is 
the stage of preparation and tentative endeavor. In 
the second maturity is reached ; the type is fixed by one 
great master, perfected, and presented to the world in 
unapproachable rnngnificence by one immeasurably 
greater, 'I'he third is a stage of decadence and dissi- 
pation ; the type brought previously to perfection 
suffers from attempts to vary or to refine upon it." 
The first period is that of the miracles, moralities, and 
interluiles, " the classical experiments of Sackville, 
Norton, Hughes. tJascoigne, Edwards, and their satel- 
lites ; the cuphiiixtic phantasies of Lyiy, the melo- 
dramas of Kyd, Greene, and Pecle, together with the 
first rude history plays nnd realistic tragedies of daily 
life." The first period is closed and the second inau- 
gurated by Marlowe. Exactly when Christian legends 
first became the subject of scenic representation and 
thereby inaugurated tlie movement that eventuated itself 
in the Elizabethan theatre is unknown. .After the tem- 
porary obscuration of classical culture and the ascend- 
ency of dogmatic religion, the faded splendors of the 
Greek drama survived for centurir - - ! jised 

anil stigmati/.ed etas* of vagrant Im" crs, 

andsingers. In thelongintcrvalbcl .:_ . .. filing 

of the antique world these forlorn, outcast joiuiatorts 
came to occupy in meili.>.'val society the pla»« of jug- 
glers and minstrels; as troubadours and trouvdrcs they 
started the germ of lyric poetry ; as thapso<1e», ringing 
the heroic folksongs ol the Franks and Normans, 
they created an impulse toward epic poetry, the novel, 
and romance. While the pagan spirit in castles and 
among students thus preserN'cd, however debased and 
obscure, the traditions of the ancient theatre, the 
clergy also, the only possessors of the silent wealth 
of ttreece and Rome, were developing within monas- 
tery walls, as supplementary to the liturgy, a species of 
spectacular dramj illustrative of the Christian myth- 
ology. .\n<l the liturgical drama begat the miracle 
play, which in time differenced itself from the moral 
play, and as the laity encroached upon the preroga- 
tives of the cler]gy, Norman- l-'rench supervened UL>on 
l.alin, and was in turn supplanted by English. With 
each alteration the drama divested itself mure of tta 
eecle%iastical cbaiacter and became more democratic 
and popular, until the Renaissance irraJiate<l the 
Middle Ages, when, out of the bare ruini of the 
s: ' '■ ' i lie miracle plays, the resplendent stage of 
' iian theatre was constructed. A4 a water 

III, i....>>,i,^ from ihcgeiiii impriwmed in the blackness 
and slime of the Uke-lied carrier the p^itential cer- 
tainty of its perfection with sure instinct tuwanl the 
surface where the sunlight b, and then, expanding in 
|>ccr]c»i l)eaiity,it Hoals ui>on the sheen of the lake and 
lakes all heaven into the glory of slaitien and petal, so 
precLtely the drama, which is the truest manifestation 
of Englisli genius, emerges from the crude and vulgar 
attempts to depict religious mystery, lives through 
change and di$.-ister, atHt ..i...;.,,... .« tnatchlcss mag. 
nilicence. "This evi' A% exactly to 

the |>a««agc which spci. ^ ^, the vast and 

comprehensive system of medi.Tval lcudali>m into the 
minor but mote highly organi/d, more «tructuralty 
complicatetl, ran<lero states, ' 

Very reluctantly wc deny ourMlves the ple*suic of 
following in the fooialep* of the critic u he anatysM 
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the nature and rise of comedjr and tragedy, or presents 
his masterly exposition of the sprightly, exuberant, 
ebullient Ufe that in the drama gave the grace and 
glimmer of romance to every object of nature and 
every aspect of humanity. There were men, and not 
drones, in England at that time. Raleigh and his 
colleagues were bom knight errants, adventurers, as all 
men should be. The glamour of chivalry survived 
with these courtly gentlemen whose pulses were 
thronged with the abundant life of persistent youth. 
It is with a sympathetic pen that Mr. Symonds portrays 
the divine enthusiasm of intellectual growth among 
those men who made time into thought. The passion- 
ate scholarship of the Renaissance had not dwindled 
into the pedantic foppery of modem culture nor dried 
into a stupefying educational routine in which brain 
and heart are starved and the memory overloaded. No 
unwise idolatry of dead languages, nor compromises with 
a barbarous society which it is now deemed {lolitic to 
conciliate, hindered men then, as it impedes them now, 
from attaining the goal of their endeavors. Mr. Sy- 
monds rebukes Matthew Arnold's judgment on the 
superiority of a " literature of intelligence," as the 
French, or the prose of the Victorian age, over a " lit- 
erature of genius," like the EUzabethan drama. A 
" literature of inteUigence " is often the natural outcome 
of a false and artificial system of education and life, under 
which all culture is book culture, and all who conform 
to it are deprived of the possibility of anything like 
complete or conscientious living. The rarer and more 
potent " literature of genius " is the spontaneous ex- 
pression in terms of universal intelligibility, of large, 
generous, heroic souls. They alone can drip the tears 
that lay the dust of our common anguish who have 
themselves endured the long and painful process of 
the complete evolution, through shame, disaster, and 
mistake, of their most inner life. 

Before taking final leave of the book before us we 
cannot forbear from quoting a specimen of Mr. Sy- 
monds' sagacious criticism and eloquent English. We 
choose almost at random the brief and hurried critique 
upon one of the most violent and unsymmetrical of 
domestic tragedies : 

" ' This lurid little play ' is the phrase by which Mr. 
Swinburne characterized A Yorkshire Tragedy. No 
better words could be chosen to convey its specific 
quality. Like the asp, it is short, ash-colored, poison- 
' fanged, blunt headed, abmpt in movement, hissing 
and wriggling through the sands of human misery. 
Having dealt with it, we are fain to drop it, as we 
should a venomous thing, so concentrated is the loath- 
ing and repulsion it excites. ' Walter Calverley, of 
Calverley in Yorkshire, Esquire, murdered two of his 
young children, stabbed his wife into the body with 
full purpose to have murdered her, and instantly went 
from his home to have slain his youngest child at 
■nurse, but was prevented. For which fact, at his trial 
at York, he stood mute, and was judged to be pressed 
to death.' This passage from Stow's Chronicle fully 
expresses the argument. All that the author did was 
to introduce a few subordinate characters, among 
whom we may reckon Calverley's colorless and over- 
patient wife, and to explain the motives of the crime. 
The play exists in and for the murderer, or rather for the 
devil who inspired him, for Calverley is drawn as 
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acting under diabolical possession. He has lost his 
fortune by gambling and loose living in town. His 
lands are mortgaged. His brother lies in prison at 
the University for a debt contracted at his expense. 
He returned to Yorkshire in a frenzy of despair and 
anger ; the game of life has been played out ; his chil- 
dren are beggars, his wife an insufferable incumbrance ; 
a calenture of murderous delirium seizes him, and he 
wreaks his rage in a tornado of madness. The action 
hurls along at such furious speed, the dial(^;ue is so 
hurried and choked with spasms, that no notion of the 
play can be gained except by rapid perusal at one sitting. 
We rise with the same kind of impression as that left 
upon our sight by a flash of lightning revealing some 
grim object in a night of pitchy darkness. The mental - 
retina has been all but seared and blinded ; yet the 
scenes discovered in that second shall not be forgotten. 
* • * » » Stroke upon stroke, the artist stabs 
the metal plate on which he etches, drowning it in 
aquafortis till it froths." 

Mr. Symonds' tendency is frequently apparent to 
pass from the slighter affairs of time and personality 
and lay hold of the grave and eternal questions that 
inhere in the nature of the problem he is attacking. 
How it came that " clairvoyance in dramatic matters." 
distinguished the age of Elizabeth as " clairvoyance in 
science " marks our own ; what were the secrets of the 
reat success of the drama and what the cause of its 
'all into oblivion; what power had these plays, many 
of which now seem so dull and dead, to instruct the 
English people and form their character? — ^up<Mi our 
answers to these inquiries hang issues more stupendous 
than are at stake in the little difficulties that perplex 
the minds of antiquaries and textual critics. We are 
now in the most critical moment of a vast period of 
transition. What is there in this great body of dramatic 
literature to aid us in attaining the luminous order 
of that future into which with such infinite pains we 
are growing ? Co-extensive with human experience, the 
robust Elizabethan drama has educated as efficiently 
and stimulated more practically than the strictly sym- 
metrical and ideally perfect Greek drama. The most 
impassioned singers, the most zealous promoters of 
human welfare, the acutest masters of English prx>se io 
our desperate days, have found inspiration, courage, and 
hope in the products of the dramatists that gathered 
about Shakespeare. They took no false optimistic 
view of this bleak and godless universe. They were 
oppressed by no fastidious and obsolete code of morals. 
They knew that there was but a brief space between 
their noisy footfalls and eternal silence; wisely and 
manfully they crowded that interval of being w^ 
intense, passionate life. In the hands of genuine crit- 
ics the treasures of the early drama are coined into 
messages that are not significant alone to the initiated 
of a guild, but wherever squalid misery has desiccated 
a mind and heart once endowed with strength and 
generosity, wherever gaunt thousands in the near 
neighborhood of heartless luxury suffer the agony of 
want, wherever, in the hut of penury or among the pin- 
nacles of wealth and culture, a noble soul recoils 
beneath his nature at the stroke of tragedy, the spirit 
that taught the Elizabethans finds its eternal verifica- 
tion, s. 
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Miss Ward will play Lady Macbeth in Melbourne 
daring August. 

Scribner & Welford have just issued Notes and 
Essays on Shakespeare, by John W. Hales. 

Mr. Henry Irving's next Shakespearian revival at 
the Lyceum Theatre, London, will be King John. 

The opera of Hamlet was sung to an intensely 
appreciative audience at the Old Theatre, Leipzig, on 
the 5th of July last. 

Mr. Richard Grant White's series of articles on The 
Anatomizing of Shakespeare will come to an end in 
the September Atlantic. 

M. Richepin, the author of Les Blasphemes, whose 
translation of Macbeth is the one used by Sara Bern- 
hardt, is preparing a translation of Romeo and Juliet 
for the same actress. 

Daniel E. Sandman and Louise Beaudet will play 
Romeo aud Juliet, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, and 
Richard III at the Grand Opera House, San Fran- 
cisco, during the latter part of August. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. announce a reprint of 
Shakespeare's separate plays, from the folio of 1623, 
retaining the original spelling, italics, and initial cap- 
itals. The volumes will appear monthly at eighteen 
pence each. 

By recent changes in the courses of the Punjab Uni- 
versity Bacheloi-s of Arts will be obliged to read 
Hamlet, together with several other English classics, 
while the Masters of Arts will read Julius Cesar, Lear, 
and As You Like It. 

Messrs. Triibner & Co. have recently issued a volume 
of essays entitled A Mew Study of Shakespeare : An 
inquiry into the connection of the Flays and Poems, with 
the origin of the Classical Drama, and with the Platonic 
Philosophy, through the Mysteries. 

Twelfth Night has been temporarily withdrawn from 
the Lyceum Theatre and the building closed, owing 
partly to the sickness of Miss Ella Terry, resulting 
from vaccination, and partly because Viola had not 
been studied by any other member of Mr. Irving's 
company. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros, will issue early in the 
autumn a new edition of Rolfe's Shakespeare in 
twenty volumes. The plays will appear two in a vol- 
ume, and will be arranged in an approximately chro- 
nological order. It will be called "The Friendly 
Edition," a name suggested by Mrs. Mary Cowden 
Clarke. 



Mr. Samuel Brandram, who has acquired great ce- 
lebrity in England as a Shakespearian reciter, is now in 
New York, and will give entertainments in the princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada this falL 
His manner of relying entirely on his memory is said 
to be very effective. N. 

Mrs. Henry Pott and a number of noted Baconians 
have recently formed a Baco-ShakeE{>eare Society in 
London. About one hundred were present at the pre- 
liminary meeting of the Society, which proposes to 
print papers read before it and to hold r^ular sessions 
hereafter on the model of the New Shakspere Society. 

The Shakespearian Show Book, with contributions, 
literary, artistic, and musical, by a host of eminent 
people— Tennyson, Browning, " Violet Fane," Oscar 
Wilde, Caldicott, Walter Crane, Thomas Faed, VaL 
Princeps, F. H. Cowler, etc., etc. — issued for the 
benefit of the " Chelsea Hospital for Women," has 
already become scarce in England. 

The latest would-be sensation in New York is the 
production of Othello by a company of colored ama- 
teurs at the Cosmopolitan Theatre. While the inten- 
tion is probably to burlesque, the reality is not so, for 
the men enter into the spirit of the play as best they 
can. Benford, as Othello, and J. A. Ameaux, as lago, 
are fairly good, and the audience were reduced to guy- 
ing the Roderigo of J. S. Webster and the Brabantio 
of C. F. Chinn. The performance, hovrever, is not 
patronized by the better class of negroes. 

Shakespeare is to be the central theme of the literary 
courses at John Hopkins University next year. Pro- 
fessor Corson, of Cornell, will deliver a course of 
twenty lectures, in which he will treat Shakespeare 
from the strictly human side; while other lecturers 
will treat of the scholastic side, the chronology and 
bibliography of the plays, the Elizabethan Knglish 
exhibited in the plays and in the contemporary 
drama, etc., etc. The course promises to be a very 
thorough one, and worthy of the most careful attention 
of all Shakespearian students. 

A Bible, purporting to contain two sig;natures writ- 
ten by Shakespeare, has been recently found at Man- 
chester, England. It was purchased thirty years ago 
by the late William Sharp. One of the signatures is 
written on the inside of the end cover and reads, " Wil- 
liam Shakespeare off S X O X A his Bible 1 61 3," 
while the other, written on the reversed title of the New 
Testament, is " William Shakspere 1614." They do 
not resemble any of the five authentic signatures, but 
are both remarkably like that on the title-page of 
Florio's Montaigne, now in the British Museum. Thev 
will be submitted to a critical examination by the ao'- 
thorities of the British Museum. 
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JUDGE KELLEY'S VIEWS. 
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pIviMi by lilnmelf, will be of Inleri-' • • " -honro 
► iiiU'ilni: ivllh '•iiliirrh, iind whom. _■ whot 

Ihry ilmll do tonet rid of lhl» h"' .so. .\ 
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GUARD AGAINST CHOLERA. 



'AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE. 



Judging from ali past experience, a visit 
from the cholera scourge is only a question of 
time. 

If through adverse storms a delay occurs 
in an attack from an invading army, every 
hour should be utilized by taking such meas- 
ures as will aid in repulsing the enemy. 

Aided by favorable winds, we have gained 
an extension of time before the great plague 
makes its onslaught. In every kitchen there 
is one thing which should have attention 
from this time on. One source of disease 
which should attract the attention of every 
physician, every nurse, and every man and 
woman who cares for the preservation of 
health, is the dish-cloth. A foul dish-cloth 
has wrapped up in it the germs of more kinds 
of malignant diseases than a// other things in 
a household. A foul dish-cloth is a perfect 
hot-bed that breeds cholera, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, etc. A dish- 
cloth which a housekeeper would be ashamed 
to bring into her parlor to show to visitors is 
not fit for use, and should be burned as soon as 
this article is read ; I, for one, would not be 
willing to eat food prepared in utensils wiped 
with it or to eat from plates on which it had 
been used. It is customary for housekeepers 
to apologize for a dirty, foul-smelling dish- 
cloth by throwing the blame on their hired 
help. This is doing a great injustice. 

When a girl starts to wash dishes she is 
supposed to have a clean dish-rag, a clean 
dish-pan, clean hands, clean water, a piece of 
soap, and a lot of soiled dishes ; if the soap 
does its work properly, then, at the end of 
the operation, the dishes should be clean, 



and her hands, her dish-pan, and her dish- 
rag should be clean ; the dirt should be in the 
water, just as when a woman is done scrub- 
bing a dirty floor the dirt should be in the 
water, and a clean house-cloth and a clean 
scrubbing-brush should be the result, provided 
that the soap which she uses has been made 
from pure, sweet materials. A girl cannot 
scrub properly with a miserable apology for 
a scrubbing-brush ; neither can she keep her 
dish-cloth sweet unless her mistress furnishtf 
her with soap which will do this, for it is an 
undoubted fact that when a dish-rag gets 
offensive, or a sponge or a wash-rag loses its 
sweet, clean appearance and smell, it is en 
account of the soap which is used. It is an 
unfortunate delusion on the part of the gen- 
eral public that "any kind of fat will answer 
for making soap." This is a decided error; 
it is just as important that the dishes from 
which we eat should be washed from soap 
made from pure, sweet, clean materials, as it 
is important that the butter which we eat 
should be made from pure, sweet, clean 
cream. 

Housekeepers usually attempt to overcome 
this result of the soap they use making the 
dish rag filthy by scalding or boiling the 
dish-rag, but this is only a make-shift — use a 
soap which is made from pure materials, and 
your dish-cloth will then not need either 
scalding or boiling, and once a week have 
the dish-rag brought in the parlor, and if not 
sweet, change the soap you are using, and 
keep this practice up until you come across 
soap that will keep the dish-rag clean and 
sweet. 
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No. II. 



}.\CON'S STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF THE WINDS REFLECTED IN THE 

FLAY OF THE TEMi'EST. 



It has been shown in a previous paper* 
how the Fairies of A Mittsumwer Aiglit's 
Dre<im are seen to impersonate some of 
jB;iLoa's early studies on the winds, the light 
[breezes, and "the spirits of things" in 
'nature. Those Fairies were the " children 
of an idle braiii" — considering whose brain 
it was. Troubles, which were but as a sum- 
mer cloud in comparison 10 the storms which 
broke over his laicr life, had lately passed 
[away when that most rare vision was dreamed. 
IThe pert and nimble spirit of mirth was 
[again wide awake, Francis B.icon's pretty 
l/?mr^f had been lately performed before the 
[Queen ; his mind was full of thoughts such as 
rpcrvade that little courtly piece, when in the 
[glades and river scenes of Twickenham the 
^post, as we believe, on some hot summer's 
niglu wrote his fairy story. 

Things had changed when he set his pen to 

[write lUachfth. " There's nothing either good 

lor ill but thinking makes it so." The world 

land its joys bad grown dark to Francis Bacon, 

[and the very elements, the powers of nature, 

turned wild and gloomy in the distracted 

globe of his great mind. The winds were no 

longer "frivolous," "dancing," "piping," 

[and " whistling " to each other, " gamboling 

[with golden locks," "playing with the 

[sedges" — they arc now the powerful and f>or- 

tenious ministers of Fate as well as Nature, 

their realm is full of hurly-burly, fog, and 

filthy air ; their nature demoniacal and 

Iwitch-like. The bencfif ent merry spirits of 

Fairyland become transformed into the evil 

geniuses and hell-hags, whose mission is to 

[confound unity, to 1^ men on to their de- 



struction, to tumble all nature together even 
till destruction sickens. 

Limited spi<ce forbids any attempt to show 
in this place the marvelous way in which the 
studies oi' the poet-philosopher, on Thr Doc- 
trinf of the Hi man Jini/y, on the Influtnce of 
Aftftit up n Boiiy, on metai>hysics and witch- 
craft (his legal and recent i)ersonal cxi>eri- 
ences coming in heru), are interwoven in the 
play of Macb'ih. It must suffice to say that 
although, OS Professor Spalding truly remarks, 
Banquo's description of the witches J is an 
accurate poetical counterpart to the prose 
descriptions given by contemporary writers 
of the appearance of the poor creatures who 
were charged with witchcraft, § there are yet 
some points which distinguish the witches of 
Miubeth from any other L>cings of the kind 
with whom literature acquaints us. 

They seem to be conceptions of the poet's 
brain, created by a snbtle fusion or blending 
of his lawyer's experience of witches, " in- 
habitants of the earth," with his scientific 
and metaphysical views and conceits as to 
the properties and " versions " of air, breath, 
and water ; of his notions concerning the 
" transmissions of spiritual siiecics," of " the 
operations of sympathy in things that have 
been contiguou.-*." Bacon's witches, inhabi- 
tants rather of the air and clouds than of the 
earth, partake (by sympathy with the ele- 
ments to which they are " contiguous ") of 
the virtues and characteristics of air, vapors, 
and exhalations. It was a recognized charac- 
teristic of witches that they ride through the 
air and vanish ; but the more poetical idea of 
their "version" at pleasure with their nat- 
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BACON'S STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF THE WINDS. 



ural elements is, we believe, only to be found 
in Mdcbeih. In the few descriptive words of 
Macbeth * and Banquo the scientific doctrine 
of the convertible nature of water, air, and 
vapor is clearly seen, and with it the poetical 
idea that by sympathy the witches can turn 
themselves into either form, " spirits " they 
are, " pneumatic bodies, which partake both 
of an oily and watery substance, and which, 
on being converted into a pneumatical sub- 
stance, constitute a body composed, as it 
were, of air and flame, and combining the 
mysterious properties of both. Now, these 
bodies," continues Bacon, "are of the 
nature cf breaths." 

The witches vanish, and Banquo exclaims: 

" The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 

And these are of them. Whither are they vanished ?" 

Macbeth replies : 

" Into the air ; and what itemed corporal melted 
As breath into the wind." 

The witches in scenes i and ii appear to be 
incarnations of air in violent agitation or 
motion ; strong winds accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning, such as Bacon describes. In 
scene iii two witches, spirits of air, offer to 
help a third witch with the gift of " a wind." 
" Thou art kind," answers the third, for she is 
busied in raising tempests after the approved 
manner of witches, and an extra wind or so 
is not unacceptable. 

In the same scene the weird sisters describe 
themselves as 

" Porters of the sea and land," 

just as, in his History of Winds, Bacon speaks 
of "clouds that rfhw/aj/," "winds traders 
in vapors," " winds that are itinerant y As, 
too, Macbeth compares the witches to breaths, 
so Lady Macbeth describes how, when she 
tried to question them, "they made them- 
selves air, into which they vanished." There 
is something strikingly weird, supernatural, 
and poetic in this line, drawn, surely, " from 
the very centre of the sciences." 

One more instance may be given of the way 
in which Bacon's minute and painstaking 
studies of nature are shadowed in the poetical 
descriptions of the witches. He says : 

" We should not be surprised at the winds having 
so great a force, since winds are like ♦ * * great 
waves of the air. They may blow down trees, * * ♦ 
they may likewise overturn edifices that are weakly 
built, but the more solid structures they cannot destroy 
unless accompanied by earthquakes. Sometimes they 
hurl down avalanches from the mountains, so as 
almost to bury the plains beneath them; sometimes 
they cause great inundations of water." 



" Though you untie the winds and let them Jight 

Against the churches ; though the yes ty Tmtves 

Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bladed com be lodged, and trees bUmm down; 

Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasnie 

Of Nature's germens tumble all together 

Even till destruction sicken, answer me." f 

The meetings of the witches in every case 
derive their picturesqueness and color from 
Bacon's notes " on the meetings of the winds 
together, which, if the winds be ptrong, pro- 
duce violent whirlwinds," and it is interest- 
ing to find that the hints for the " sound of 
battle in the air," which give the keynote 
of the first scene, and which is also intro- 
duced as a portent in Julius Casar, is taken 
by the poet from Virgil. Perhaps even the 
idea of the meeting of the four witches, " the 
rushing together of the four tvinds," may 
have been suggested by the passages which 
Bacon quotes : 

" We should not altogether neglect the testimony of 
Virgil, seeing he was by no means ignorant of Natural 
Philosophy; at once the winds rush forth, the East, 
and South, and Southwest laden with storms ;" X 

and again : 

" I have seen all the battles of the -winds meet 
together in the air." \ 

Five years pass over, and again the spirits 
of the air come before us, and for the last 
time. The tempest of feeling has subsided, 
the poet has returned to a more natural and 
happy state of mind. The play reveals the 
change in its author. Much of the fun and 
sprightliness of the Midsummer Nights 
Dream peeps out afresh. The spirits of na- 
ture are again propitious rather than malefi- 
cent ; treachery and wickedness are punished 
or disgraced ; virtue triumphs ; the world and 
life are beautiful, and nature and the best of 
humankind rejoice. The sympathetic and 
intelligent reader must work out the subject 
for himself. It is impossible in this place to 
do more than give the clue. The following 
extracts from the History of Winds will sho* 
the manner in which, as we believe. Bacon 
distilled the gross matter of prosaic scientific 
notes into ideas as spiritual and light as the 
airs of the enchanted isle of which he wrote: 

" Inquire into the nature of the winds * • » whether 
some are nox free * * * what do mouniains contritate 
to them ?" 

Prospero (to Ariel) : " Thou shalt be free as mem 
fain winds." 

'• The poets have feigned that the Kingdom of Si 
was situated in subterranean dens and caverns when 



* Macbeth I, iii, 79-82. 
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I Georgict I, 31B. Compare " Sounds of battle hurtled tn the air," Jmlim* Cttt*r II ii. 
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ike vnnds wtrt impritontd and v>km<t thry ivtrt 
iKtatioHdUy Ut loote. • • ♦ Tkr air wili tnhmU to tome 
cvm/irenioH." " Hollow and cavernous districts have 
their utteiKliint winds. • * • At Alxrr Harry uii the 
Severn, in Wales, ilicre is a mcky cliff tilled with liolej, 
to Mrhicli, if a man apply his car, he will he;ir various 
sounds and murniureof subierrnnean lilakti." " Near 
Poto»i there arc vfn/i for hot and cvtd Woi//." 

Prospero reminds Ariel of his miserable 
condition as an imprisonfif tt/intl under the 
control of the witch Sycorax, and of how he 
had to submit to painful compreision, ventinj^ 
his groans for a dozen years. He threatens 
to confine him faster still if he contiiiues to 
murmur : 

"Thou wasi A spirit tuo delicate 
To act her earthly and althurred cominands. 
Refuting her grand hestt, the did coiilinethee 
Into a cloven pine ; within which nft 

Impriumeii ihoM didst f^itr':"- ri 

A do/en ye;>is: where iliov. ihygroans. 

If thuu inutniurSt. I will r. :. u 

And peg Ibee in his knotty entnuU till 
Thou hast /tvn'Jrd ir.mty twelve suiniuera." 

— TfmpeuW.'n, 

"The greatest winds," says Bacon, "if 
they blow not hollow, give an interior sound ; 
the whistling wittii yields a si/ij^tng or exterior 
sound, the latter being pent." So Tltania, 
j*s we have seen, dames her ringlets to the 
'Whistling wind,* and Trin«ulo knows that 
another storm is brewing, for he hears it sing 
in the wind." f 

" The naltire of the winds it ninked amoni^st the 
things myMerious and cuncealed; and no wonder, 
when the power and nature of the air, which the winds 
.ttiend and sfrs't is entirely unknown. lni|uirc into the 
TMvn of tkf altendiiMt ut'ndj • • • tAnr icmmuutfy," 
etc. 

( Thunder and ligktMing. Enter Aripi likeaharfy.) 
Aritt • • « you fooLi 1 / an,/ • 
Are miiutten of Fate • • • wf 'littfrt 

Art like invulnerable. 

Bacon's ini|uirics as to the ministering and 
attendant winds arc frequently echot-d by 
Ariel and I'rosfwro, who commends the per- 
formances of his chief air spirit, and declares 
th.»t his "mciner ministers" have well dime 
their several kinds by raising the feni|)est and 
terrifying his enemies. The philosopher 
proieeds to " Intpjire intu the power of the 
winds of e(>ni eying spiritual species^ that is, 
sounds, radiations, and the tiJte." The 
inquiry is reflected in the following linn: 

" Methought the billows 3|Kike and lotil me of it. 
The win<lK di<l wng it to me, and the thunder. 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of ftosjier : it did l»a»s my trespass "J 



The same scieniific ideas are to be found 
a passjige in Macbeth, tiut wrap[)ed in gloomie 
and more tragic language : 



" I'ity, like a i 
Striding thi blast, tr h 



• ibe. 
uliim, hori'd 

Y eye, 
i 



The last line of this passage refers to th^ 

observation of Bacon, tlxat "showers gener 
ally allay the winds, especially if they In 
stormy." 

The passage before quoted on the force 
winds, their power to overthrow .solid struc 
tures and to hurl down avalanches, is agai 
beautifully distilled into poetry in the Ten 
pest. The gentler winds, which Bacon d« 
scribes as " driving on the tides ami enrrentt, 
sometimes prcpelltng an^i sometimes flying fn 
one another, as if in x/or/,"|| arc called tc 
gether, " weak ma.stcn» though they be," t^ 
help in promoting an "agitation" and "col 
lision " among the violent winds, and " ti 
drive them along," as Bacon says, "in ma^ 
fury." In other words, the tempest is rais 
byaidof the "attendant" or "ministering' 
winds, and cmnUined with an citrtlu'juake 
over wJiich the wintis have no lontrol, b 
which the Magician has caused by his 
potent art. See the lovely creation froE 
these elements. 

Prt>i. Ye elves of hilU, brooks, it&nding lakes, i 
groves. 

And ye that on the sands with printlrst foot 

Do tkil'f rkf rt>hi»'- {\'rf>fftit' ,ind dp tty Arm 

If/n- a 

Py 1 ike, 

WlicniT .iiiu ,1.11 ^^ Hi i>.c pastime 

1< to mat. ")onis; that rejoice 

Til lu--ir ! X, by whuse aid 

( VV. :i ye be ) I have hcdiinm'd 

Thr iled forth the mutinous windi. 

And twixi lUc giccii ycA and the aiur'd vault 
.Set roarinj; war; to thr •Ir'sil rattliuj; thunder 
Have I given fire, an ' <ak 

Willi his own bolt; .' 'itory 

Ilavt lo^-- ' •• tup 

Tht pm. m1 

Have waW m forth 

By ray to potent' an 

In these In 'i th< 

various win<^l '\' oA 

fr flying from the tides, to ■ d t< 

"ali tumult, conflict, and i: > maj 

seem to h.ivc a place in heaven or earth,"*" 
wc gel a hint of Bacon's curious Experiment 
Touching the Rudiments of Plants, of Exert 
scences, etc. Moss is first studied ; " it cotnctl 
of moisture," and it is m.-idc of the iiapof thi 



l/.._. 



% lioUow whUtUng," ctn.—Mnry /»'. V. I. j. ( Tcmfttl II. ti, and «f III, ill. 97. 

I M^titih I, vil. 
19; KH and ttm> tf tk* Sm, Speddlnt't Wgrhi V. «|i. 



■iJj, fsrtu-Mt^r Tt/Ul, <<: M*tt*iu, 
(V»<«<iMw, d* AW.- it^r*M, 5p«(>4iiic's Works V, 
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tree " which b not so frank as to rise all to 
the boughs, but tireth by the way, and put- 
teth out moss."* A quaint idea ! Trees are 
said to bear moss " that stand bleak and upon 
the winds;"! Bacon therefore thought that 
the winds had something to do with such 
growths. And, next unto moss, he would 
speak of mushrooms, which he associates with 
moss as being likewise an "imperfect plant." 
Mushrooms have two strange properties: 
" the one that they yield so delicious a meat 
— the other that they come up so hastily, and 
yet they are unsown." Like moss, "they 
come of much moisture j * * * they are 
windy, but the windiness is not sharp and 
griping" like the "green-sour" ringlets 
which the fairies amuse themselves in making 
at midnight, and which even the sheep will 
not eat. 

The wind-fairies " rejoice to hear the 
solemn curfew." We know, then, that these 
are the south winds ; for " the south wind is 
the attendant of the night; it rises in the 
night and blows stronger." The south and 
the west winds, too, are " warm and moist, 
* * * favourable to plants, flowers, and all 
vegetation ;" J hence the mushrooms spring 
up quickly under their influence. But the 
north winds are, indeed, " more potent min- 
isters," for with them occur "thunder, light- 
ning, and tornadoes, accomi>anicd with cold 
and hail."§ The north wind, like the east 
wind, is destructive and unfavorable to vege- 
tation ; for strong winds either bind the flower 
on the opening of it or shake it off^W 

" The tyrannous bre.itliing of the Norlh 
Shakes all our buds from growing." ** 

"Storms," the notes continue, "which 
are attended with cloud and fog, are very 
violent and dangerous at sca."ft Prospero, 
therefore, to make his tempest the more ter- 
rible, "bedims the noontide sun" before 
calling forth the win<lsand the thunder. 

The anniversary north winds are sujjposcd 
to come " from the frozen sea and the regions 
about the Arctic Circle, where the ice and 
snow are not melted till the summer is far 
advanced." Prospero taunts Ariel : 

* Katuriil Iliatory, ^40. 

J Ilislory o/tht H'hiits, " Qualities ami Powers," 1,2, 10, i: 

.1 tU^tttry of thf U'itttis. 21, 74. 

■ft History !>/ the U'hid^, " K\tra<inliiiary.'* Comji. Macbeth 

\\ TroUii^ ittii Cre-^sit/tt V, i, aiul Coiiip. J^rotnus, No, ifx'7. 



" Thou think'st it mnch to tread die ocne 
Of the salt deep. 

To ran upon the ihaip wind of the noctli 
When it is bak'J with fivtt:' 

The last three lines seem to be suggested 
by the Latin entry in the Promus, No. 1367, 
Frigus adurit. The idea is repeated in Ham- 
let III, iv : 

" Frost itself as actively doth Imm." The 
philosophic poet does not forget to allude to 
the effects of "warm winds and mot's/ airs in 
inducing putrefaction " and in increasing 
"pestilential diseases and catarrhs." Cali- 
ban's worst imprecation is : 

" As wicked dew as e'er my mother bmsh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholesome fen. 
Drop on you both ! A southwest blow on ye 
And blister you all o'er !" 



Prospero is equal to the occasion, 

answers him in kind : 



and 



" For this, be sure thou shalt have crampts. 
Side stitches that shall pen thy breath up 
♦ » • ♦ I'll rack thee with old cramps. 
Fill all thy bones with aches." 

In a spirit as amiable as Caliban's, Thersites 
curses Patroclus : " Now the rotten diseases 
0/ the South, * * * catarrhs, wheezing 
lungs, * * * incurable bone aches, take 
and take again such preposterous discover- 
ies ;"|]: and Marcius utters similar impreca- 
tions on the Romans flying from the trium- 
phant Voices : 

" All the contagion of the South light upon you 
♦ » » * « Biles and plagues 
Plaster you o'er that you may he abhorr'd 
Farther than^he sun, and one infect the other 
Against the wind a mile !" W 

Bacon's cogitations on "Winds," "Con- 
tagion," "Putrefaction," and "Medicine," 
become ine.xfricably mingled in these later 
l)!ays. They are also linked and interwoven 
with even deeper thoughts and theories upon 
which we hope, by permission, to touch on a 
future occasion. 

t lb. 545. 

27. \ lb. 35. Comp. Macbeth I, i, 2 ; Hamlet V, ii, 07. 

•* VymbtliHe \, iv, 36. 
I, i, II, III. V, 35. 

jsi; Cnriolattus I, iv. 
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One goes to Shakespeare as to nature, and 
studies the type — the human type — revealed 
in his plays, as the moralist dips in history 
and selects his instance or warning exemplar, 
and as the botanist to the fields for a speci- 
men plant. Among these types and charac- 
ters, that of the fair but frail Cressida de- 
serves especial mention for its beauty and 
fascination. One admits at the outset that 
Cressida is not so imposing as Lady Macbeth, 
nor so lovable as the pure and constant Imo- 
gene, nor as witty as Beatrice, and certainly 
not as noble as Portia ; and yet there is a 
good deal of attractive human nature in 
" Cressid," and the base of her character 
lies deep in the human soul. 

Still, it may be said, why not take as your 
model for a sketch some one of the women 
of Shakespeare who stand higher in the scale 
of morality than she, whose name is the 
synonym for frailty and perfidy? Partly be- 
cause 1 believe the poet came closer to a 
certain universal type in the creation of Cres- 
sida than he did in that of Ophelia and those 
mentioned, and partly because in a great 
work of art the shadows are sometimes richer 
and more picturesque than the bald white 
spots. 

Besides, did not the poet ^urns write an 
ode to the " Deil," and waste a touch of 
beautiful pathos over that invisible but ubiqui- 
tous scamp? Cressida was beautiful, and 
beauty, as Goethe points out, is its own re- 
ward, and is a text as divine as any known to 
mortal mind ; the worship of beauty is the 
only homage paid instinctively, without pre- 
vious training, and given without stint. 

In forming an image of the beauty of 
Cressida, one reads and builds between the 
lines. She had dark hair, a fair skin, full, 
liquid, rolling eyes ; small, restless feet ; a 
grace which comes from perfect proportion, 
a low forehead, long, caressing arms, and a 
throat like Junq — a pillar of polished ivory. 

One must also remember that she was the 
daughter of a priest of Apollo — of the trai- 
tor Calchas — who, in the hour of trial and 
danger, had fled to the enemy. The flaw in 
her moral nature was inherited. She had, no 
doubt, often seen her father personating the 
awful voice of the god and composing the 
obscure speeches of the orarle, and had prob- 
ably more than once seen him elevate his eye- 
brows when the people knelt and trembled at 
the altar of Apollo. And Pandarus was her 
guide ! When the fair Cressida looked out 



upon the world, what did she see ? The 
whole world was at war about a woman — the 
beautiful Greek woman, Helen, captured by 
Paris — and all the men, from the sons of the 
King to the knaves, were armed and fighting 
rather than deliver her up. 

" Is she worth keeping ? Why, she is a pearl 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships," 

cries the infatuated Troilus. 

Love and war were the only themes of life, 
and beauty was the highest good. Even the 
blue sea was "toying with its bride, the shore j" 
and the sun, fruit, flowers, birds, sang but one 
song — the power of love. And did not great 
Agamemnon say : 

" But we are soldiers, 
And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, 
That means not.^hath not, ot is not in love "? 

This is the setting, and Cressida as the gem 
perfectly becomes it. Her first appearance 
and dialogue with Pandarus gives us a sample 
of her wit, coquetry, powers of observation, 
and cunning. She plays or toys intellectu- 
ally with her uncle, as she does emotionally 
afterward with her lover, Troilus. With what 
eagerness the uncle praises his protegt, 
Troilus, and with what shrugs and pretty 
phrases she deprecates the tendered lover. 

Pand. I think his smiling becomes him better than 

any man in all I'hrygia. 

Cres. O, he smiles valiantly. 

Pand. Does he not ? 

Cres. O, yes, an't were a cloud in autumn. 

• ••*«••* 

Pand. he will weep you, an't were a man bom 

in April. 
Cres. And I'll spring up in his tears an't were a 
nettle against May. 

She detects the base motives of Pandarus, 
perplexes him with her wit, and then archly 
observes, finger on lip — 

" Women are angels, wooing : 
Things won are done, joy's soul lies in the doing : 
That she belov'd knows naught that knows not this — 
Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is : 

Achievement is command ; ungain'd, beseech : 
Then though my heart's consent firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that shall from my eyes appear." 

And Troilus, whose simplicity, truth, and 
constancy form the defect or vice of his char- 
acter — what a pity that his life should be 
wrecked upon such a beautiful but dangerous 
sea ! Shakespeare has apparently embalmed 
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hour, tliere passes before his mind's eye the 

^^rresisiible temptations that will surround the 

l|beloved object of his heart, and, as he nobly 

Htays, " a kind of godly jealousy " makes him 

^Kfraid. He sees the tempting novelties of a 

^^ew life; the Grecian youths, overflowing 

with arts — beautiful, gifted by nature, elo- 

([cient in discourse, graceful in action, loving 

and knowing how to inspire the passion of 

rlove ill others — and Cressida — the impression- 
llble Cressida — to be exposed lo all these 
temptations, and he (Troilus) no longer there 
to act as a shield and protector. The thought 
is madilening. And again and again the ad- 
monition, the earnest supplication, is wrung 
>m him: " O Cressida ! be true " — only be 
K — " but yet be true!" 

''■ I true ! How now ? what wicked deem is tbU ?" 

spites the unfaltering Cressida. 

" O heavens ! be true agaiin t" 

ind as she speaks and protests, the Grecian, 
")iomcdc5, enters, and she is silent. Her 
)right, rolling eyes rapidly scan the messcn- 
jer, and she feels that she is in the presence 
>f one as noble, as valiant, as handsome as 
Troilus, with the additional and fascinating 
charm of novelty — and she sighs. From that 

, moment the real separation of the lovers takes 

place ; for although Troilus and Cressida are 

(Talking side by side, Diomedes is flattering 

Ihe lady and she is drinking in the honey of 

'Tiis phrases, and an irretrievable yesterday lies 
bee ween the lovers. 

.'Vnd then, as Troilus beautifully expresses 
It— 

" Injurious time now, with a robber'* hute. 
(jams liii rich thievery up," 

Ind carries away his dearly beloved Cressida 
the Grecian camp, and, what is more dan- 
jerous, to the presence of armed Ajax, all- 
Conquering Achilles, and the royal Agamera- 
lon. Their reception among the noble 

rarriors is very characteristic of the time. 

The discussions of war must cease when 

eauty enters and love receive its tribute. 

The General instantly salutes her with a kisui, 
Ihe wintry and wise Nestor follows his ex- 
^amplc, Achilles eagerly takes the winter from 
her lips. and. like a precious goblet of choice 
^winc, she is passed from lip to lip for all to 
lip of the deli<ate nectar. Only Ulysses — 
the "dog-fox" Ulysses — scorns the "court- 
ing welcome," and judges the fair Cressida 
from another standpoint ; 

" Fie, fie Ufrtn her ! 
There' I a language in her eye, her check, her lip — 
ivf, her fool speaks ; her wanton ipirits look oat 
U every joint and motive of her body." 



This seems like a very harsh and unjust 
judgment, but Cressida, before long, will al- 
most verify every word. I allude to the scene 
"before Calchas' Tent," where Cressida 
makes her last appearance. Troilus, spurred 
on by love and jealousy, visits the Grecian 
camp in the train of Hector and .^Eneas, 
ostensibly to witness the duel between Ajax 
and Hector, but really to satisfy his hungry 
mind with a word or a glance from Cressida, 
An<l when he asks Ulysses in what part nf the 
field Calchas may be found, he is told — 

"At Mcnclaus' lent, most princely Tnjilus, 
There Diomcd doth fea.\t with him (o-night; 
Who neither U>oks un heaven, nor nn earth. 
But gives all ga;e and bent of amorous view 
On the fair OcMid." 

It is true then, his fears were shadows of the 
coming event, and Cressida is false ! Then, 
like Othello, he detnands the ocular proof of 
her frailty and falsehood; the thought of her 
treachery is so monstrous, repugnant, and in- 
conceivable, that only the testimony of eyes 
and cars can furnish .idcquate evidence. For 
if l)eauty have a soul, " if souls guide vow.s, 
if vows be sanctimony," and if there be a rule 
in unity itself, Cressida must be true, he 
argues; — and yei, let me see them together, 
let me hear hcrspeak, for only she — only Cres- 
sida — can destroy the heaven that Cressidt 
has created. What a scene that would be for 
a painter 1 It is night, and the twinkling 
canopy of stars make the earth seem darker : 
in the background, the fires on the shore 
illuminate the bows and sides of the ships, 
and cast red patches of light between the 
tents and groups of warriors. In front of 
Calchas* tent st,-»t»ds Diomedes with Cressida; 
and behind, half hid in armor and the 
shatlows of the torch-lit scene, are Ulysses 
and poor Troilus, all eye and ear. Ill-shapen 
Thersiies is also there, and feeds his malice 
with the delicious scene of perfidy; — for if 
"Jove laughs at lovers' perjuries," why not 
Thersites also? What a greeting Cressida 
gives to Diomedes: 

" Now, my iweet guirdioii ! Hwk ! a word with 
you," 

and she little deems that the eyes — the fierce 
eyes of Troilas — are upon her 1 And the 
sight is so dread, .so fascinating, so fatal, 
that he cannot turn away ; it consumes him 
with hatred, scorn, envy, and horror, and 
yet he lingers, writhing, groaning, but, 
nevertheles-s, chained to the spot. 

And Crcsidi rarcsics her sweet guardian, 
whispers in ' 'owns, smiles, runs away 

and comes .< ly back, pouts, promises, 

says yes with a frown and no with a smile, 
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and strokes his cheek with her white, clinging 
fingers ! The storm of passion so shakes the 
youthful Prince that Ulysses begs him to de- 
part from the wrathful sight and the danger- 
ous place ; but no ; he will suffer hell's tor- 
ments — he will be patient, he will not speak, 
nor budge, nor suddenly rush upon the inso- 
lent Diomedes and kill him — but see and 
hear he must ! Occasionally words trickle 
from his lips like blood from a wound ; — and 
he sighs — 

" O wither'd truth !" 

The killing of Hector by Achilles and his 
myrmidons is not ^so tragic as this breach of 
faith ; and one's indignation is more aroused 
by the arrogant capture of Cressida by Dio- 
medes than by Achilles' brutal treatment of 
the body of the noble Hector. 

And yet Jove's laughter appears to ask us — 
" What has beauty to do with troth, or love 
with constancy?" You cannot chain fate 
with the shackles of human laws, however 
divine or precious you claim their origin to 
be. And in the persistent and determined 
attempt to do it lies the kernel of tragedy, 
ancient and modern. And Troilus still 
stands and drinks in with eyes and ears every 
act of the torturing perfidy of his mistress, 
and records deep in his soul every syllable 
that was spoken. And yet 

" — there is a credence in my heart, 
An esperance so obstinately strong, 
Tliat doth invert the attest of eyes and ears," 

and looking at the spot where Cressid but a 
moment ago was toying with Diomedes, he 
asks, " Was Cressid here?" It seems to the 
distracted youth easier to treat the testimony 
of his senses as an illusion — as a calumnious 
vision — as the evidence of rebellious organs 
conspiring to cheat him — than to find false- 
hood in such a beautiful woman as Cressida. 

'• — this is, and is not, Cressid ! 
Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth ; 

Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven 

Instance, O instance ! strong as heaven itself; 

The bonds of heaven are slipp'd, dissolv'd and loos'd. 

And with another knot^ five-finger tied. 

The fractions of her faith, arts of her love. 

The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliques 

Of her o'r-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed." 

Cressida has decorated her new lover with 
the present from Troilus, and vanished for- 
ever from thp scene, and the latter, unable 



longer to resist the force of mighty truth, 
cries: 

"O Cressid! O false Cresad ! false, false, false ! 
Let all antruth stand by thy stained name. 
And they'll seem glorious." 

This play is properly called Troilus and 
Cressida. They form the theme .; the rest is 
mere accompaniment and accessory. 

One is amused and entertained with the 
wisdom of Ulysses, the pride of Ajai, the 
bitter scurrility of Thersites, and the pompous, 
unprincipled insolence of Achilles — but the 
real interest is centred in the lovers. TTie 
war, the council, the parade, the combats, 
even the prophecies of Cassandra — the per- 
sonified opposite of Cressid — are only epi- 
sode, side-play, background, to the theme of 
love ; and the destruction of Troy — or rather 
its anticipation — is subordinated to the faith- 
less mistress — to the story of the beautiful 
but false Cressida. This leads one to suppose 
that Shakespeare embalmed in this play an 
experience of his own life ; for, however 
objective the character of Shakespeare's 
genius may have been, nevertheless, the real 
man and poet must be sought after in these 
plays and poems rather than in the cupbqards 
and tomb of Stratford. Just as there are pal- 
pable traces of the handsome, amiable Goethe 
in Wilhelm Meister, of the prudent, obser\- 
ing, and worldly-wise Bacon in his Essaju 
and of the courageous and chivalrous Cer- 
vantes in Don Quixote, so the sensuous, large- 
hearted, and sweet master Shakespeare may 
be found in the vicissitudes and passions of 
Troilus, Romeo, Jacques, Coriolanus, and 
the other wonderful creations of his pen. 
He stands behind them all, and if we look 
closely we shall perceive him. If my surmise 
be correct, some such false and fair Cressida 
of England wrung from him the following 
" ecstasy of passion :" 

SONNET CXLVII. 
'* My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill. 
The uncertain, sickly appetite to please. 
My reason, the physician to my love. 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now reasonis past cure. 
And frantic mad with evennore unrest ; 
My thoughts and my discourse as mad men's an. 
At random from Uie truth vainly express'd ; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought iVt 

bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night" 
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OD^ TO NEPTUNE.* 

God of the steed and the spear and the Ocean, 
Speed thou our barks o'er the wandering foam, 
Steer us by reef and by headland and island, 
Outward and onward, and inward and home ; 
Hail to thee, Neptune ! great Neptune, all hail ! 

Shaker of E^irth and upheaver of Water ; 
Father of Triton and brother of Jove, 
Thou at whose bidding Troy rose as a palm tree. 
Under whose branches her warriors strove ; 
Hail to thee, Neptune ! great Neptune, all hail ! 

Saturn begat thee, and Saturn devoured thee. 

But to restore thee to mystical birth ; 

Neptune some style thee, some call thee Poseidon, 

Many thy names as the races of Earth : 

Hail to thee, Neptune ! great Neptune, all hail ! 

Deep in the sea lies thy palace at ^gae. 

Whence thou arisest to ride on the wave. 

Yoking thy golden-maned, brazen-hoofed coursers. 

Mighty to ruin, but powerful to save ; 

Hail to thee, Neptune ! great Neptune, all hail ! 

Clouds as thou biddest them gather and scatter. 
Come at thy whisper and fly at thy nod ; 
Look then on us that bow down at thine altars. 
King of the Ocean, the Mariners' God ! 
Hail to thee, Neptune ! great Neptune, all hail ! 

Herman Merivale. 
* Written for the forthcoming musical production of Perielti. 
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It was Cullen who gave to the profession 
the keynote of modern clinical medicine in 
his practical suggestion " to obviate the 
tendency to death." Bichat in his researches 
formulated the "Triangle of Life," and in 
our day we have referred all modes of death 
to this equilateral triangle, i. e., death by the 
Circulation, by Respiration, by Innervation — 
by the Heart, Lungs, or Brain — by Asthenia, 
Apnoea, or Coma. These modes of death, as 
they have been fully described by Bichat, 
Alison, Watson. Aitken, and others, are so 
interwoven with each other in their signs 
that it is only by the preponderance of the 
phenomena in any one group that we are 
able to specifically refer the death to its 
mode. It is permissible to state here that as 
the earliest sign of movement in the body as 
evidencing life is seen in the pulsatile spot 
which is afterward developed into a heart, 
so this organ appears to be the last that is 
inseparably connected with life, as the cessa- 
tion of its movements is one of the evidences 
of death. The natural mode of death — the 
Euthanasia — appears to be by Asthenia — the 
failure of the vital powers, the loss of 
strength in structure to perform its function, 
whatever it may be, and the heart appears 
to be the last organ to fail in its strength and 
to rest, as it was the first to show sensible 
motion as a sign of life. The phenomena of 
approaching death by any of these modes is 
made up of signs belonging to the various 
systems mentioned — thus the cessation of 
the respiration, the absence of pulse, half- 
closed eyelids, dilatation of the pupils, 
clenched jaws, protruded tongue, partial con- 
traction of the fingers, coldness and paleness 
of the skin, etc., are familiar as the external 
or apparent signs, while evidences of putre- 
factive changes and the rigor mortis are the 
positive signs of somatic death, and the tend- 
ency toward any one of these conditions in a 
greater or lesser degree marks the approach 
of death. The Father of Medicine, in his 
book of Prognostics, thus refers to the signs 
of approaching death, and as the facial ex- 
pression is particularly noted, this description 
has passed into the current literature of the 
profession as " the Hippocratic face." Hip- 
pocrates says of the physician : 

" He should observe thus in acute diseases : first, 
the countenance of the patient, if it be like those of 
persons in health, and more so, if like itself, for this is 
the best of all; whereas the most opposite to it is 
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the worst, such as the following : a sharp nose, hollow 
eyes, collapsed temples ; the ears cold, contracted, and 
their lobes turned out ; the skin about the forehead be- 
ing rough, distended, and parched; the color of the 
whole face being green, black, livid, or lead colored. 
If the countenance be such at the commencement of 
the disease, and if this cannot be accounted for from 
the other symptoms » * * and if the other symptoms 
do not subside * * * it is to be known for certain that 
death is at hand. And, also, if the disease be in a 
more advanced stage either on the third or fourth day, 
and the countenance be such * « » the other symp- 
toms are to be noted in the whole countenance, those 
on the body and those in the eyes, for if they shun the 
light or weep involuntarily or squint, or if the one be 
less than the other, or if the white of them be red, 
or livid, or has black veins in it ; if there be a gum 
upon the eyes, if they are restless, protruding, or are be- 
come very hollow, and if the countenance be squalid and 
dark or the color of the whole face be changed— all 
these are to be reckoned bad and fatal symptoms. 
The physician should also observe the appearance of 
the eyes from below the eyelids in sleep ; for when 1 
portion of the white appears owing to the eyelids not 
being closed together * * * it is to be reckoned an 
unfavorable and very deadly symptom, but if the eye- 
lid be contracted, livid, or pale, or also the lip, or nost, 
along with some of the other symptoms one may know 
for certain that death is close at hand. It is a mortil 
symptom also when the lips are relaxed, pendant, 
cold, and blanched." 

Thus much in detail from the sage of Cos, 
whose observant and analytic mind should 
guide all medical men in the natural histori- 
cal methods of work and study of their pro- 
fession. 

These preliminary remarks are here set 
forth as being perhaps necessary to the better 
comprehension and understanding of what is 
further to be commented upon, and as afford- 
ing also the data for a comparison, if need be, 
of the descriptions of approaching death as . 
detailed by Shakespeare. Some reading and 
study of Shakespeare, with the notes and 
comments of Steevens, Knight, Grant White, 
Verplanck, Hudson, Rolfe, and others, and 
more especially the papers of Rockwell and 
Stearns upon closely allied physiological 
matters, have led me to gather from my scrap- 
book "The signs of approaching death," as 
Shakespeare has depicted them. In' the 
Winter's Tale III, iii, Paulina thus denotes 
the cataleptic condition of Hermione : 

" I say she's dead ; I'll swear't : if word, nor oath 
Prevail not, go and see : if you can brine 
Tincture, or lustre, in her lip, her eye 
Heat outwardly, or breath within, I'll' serve you 
As I would the gods." — ' 

In King John V, vii: 
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Prince Henry. It is too late : the life of all hi* blood 
Is touched corruptibly; and in his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul's fniil dwelling-house') 
Duth by the idle comments that it nuket 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

[Enter Pkmbkokk.] 

Pembroke. His highnen yet doth speak ; and holds 
(■elief 
That, being brought into the open air, 
It wrould allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaitelh him. 

Prince Henry. Let him be brought into the orchard 
here. — 
Doth he still rage ? \^ExU BtcoT.] 

Pembroke. He is more patient 
Than when ynu left him ; even now he sung. 

Prince Henry. O vanity of sickness I fierce extremes 
In their continuance will not feel them»clves. 
Death, having prey'd upon ihe outward pans, 
Leaves them insensible ; and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks .tnd wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies ; 
Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
Confound themselves. 'Tis strange that death should 

sing— 
F am the cyi^nrt to this pale, faint swan. 
Who ch.inis a dnlcfiil hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

\^Re-tKUr Bt(A»r and atUHdantt, who iruig in ivlN(; 
John in a rAair.] 

King John. Ay. marry, now ray soul hath elbow 
room; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hut a summer iu my tiosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to du»l ; 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and agaiiusi lhi<« fire 
Do 1 shrink up. 

Prince Henry. How fares your raajecty ? 

King John. Puison'd, — ill fare;— dead, forsook, 
ca^t off: 
And none of you will bid the winter come. 
To thni«t hi* icy lingers in my maw ; 
Xor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
Through my Imrn'd Imsom : nor entreat the north 
To m.ike his bleak winds kiss my |.>ar<.'hed lips. 
And comfort me with cold : — I do not ask you much, 
I t>eg Cold coMifott t and you are so strait 
.\nd so iiigrateful. you deny me that. 

Pnnce Hrnry. « »h I that there were some virtue in 
my tears, 
Th.it might relieve you I 

h'tng John, The salt in them is hot. — 
Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a tiend.conlin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

There is little left out of this desriiption to 
determine that the King is suffering from cor- 
rosive poisoning and will die. 

In Richard JI : I, j, Northumberland thtis 
describes the condition of old Gaunt : 

" His tongue is now a stringless instrument. 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaster has spent." 

In the first part of King Henry IV: V, iv: 

Hotspur. Ob \ I could prophesy, 
nut that the earthy and cold liatid of death 
Lies on my tongue. 



In both these instances the failure of speech 
and the loss of animal temperature is noted. 

The second part of King Henry IV: IV, v : 

Prince Henry (watching by the King). By his gales 
of breath 
There ties a downy feather, which stirs not. 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. 

The allusion is to the absence of the expi- 
ratory movement in respiration as determined 
by the motion of a feather. This, with an- 
other sign to be noted further in Ki'ig Lear, 
alike dependent on the expiratory movement, 
still continues to be accepted by the laity as 
an evidence of death. 

The second part of King Henry VI: III, ii, 
Cluster dead in his bed : 

Warantk. 5tt, how the blood is settled in his face '. 
Oft have 1 seen n timely- jiarted gho.st 
or ashy semblance. mca);re, pale, and bloodless, 
Being all descended ((.> the lalxmng heart. 
Who, in the conflict th.\t it holds with deotb, 
.\ttricts the same fur aidance 'g.niiist the enemy ; 
Which with the heart there cool* and ne'er retumeth 
To blush and beautify the cheek again. 
But, see ! his face is black and full of blood; 
His eye-balls further out than when he liv'd. 
Stating full ghastly, litvc - '-'iman; 

Ills hair upri-ar'd, his n li'd wiih struggling: 

Hu hands abroad dispL;, ;.c that grasp'd 

And lugged for life, and was by strength subdued. 
Look on the sheets! — his hair, you see, is kicking; 
I lis well.|iroportion"d l>eard made rouch and rugged. 
Like to the summer's com by tempest lodg'd. 
It cannot b« but he was murder'd here ; 
The least uf all these signs were probable. 

Warwick's description of sudden death 
leaves but little for modern medical jurispru- 
dence to add of the external appearances th.it 
require to be noted in stich cases. 

It is to be noted here that upon the first 
eight lines of this extract is ba.sed the cLiim of 
Shakespeare to have anticipated Harvey in the 
discovcn." of the circulation of the blood. 
Shakespeare was born 1564 and died 1616 ; 
Harvey was l>orn 1578 and died 1657, and 
the play w.-is published firca 1594-1600. 

The third part of King Henry VI : II, vi, 
Clifford groans and dies : 

Eihvard. Whose Kiul is that whicii lakes her heavy 

leave f 
Kiehard. A deadly groan like life and death's de- 

partii>g. 
Warofitk. Dark cloudy death o'erthades his beams 

of life, 
And be nor sees, nor hears us what we say. 

The groan, alluding to what is commonly 
called the " death agony," and the obttise car 
and glazed eye, taking no cognizance of sight 
or Sound, as signs of imf)ending death. 

In Richard III: I, iv, Clarence's dream : 
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" O Lord ! Methought what pain it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes !" 

Brackenbury. Had you such leisure in the time of 
death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

Clarence, Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wand'ring air. 
But smother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

The allusion in the whole of the above ex- 
tract is to the rapid review of the life said to 
occur in persons who have experienced the 
piienomena of drowning and who have been 
resuscitated. 

In Antony ami Cleopatra V, ii : 

Qcsar. If they had swallow'd poison, 'twould ap- 
pear 
By external swelling; but she looks like sleep. * * ♦ 

The allusion here is to a common super- 
stition that persons poisoned swell imme- 
diately after death. 

In King Lear V, iii, Lear with Cordelia 
dead in his arms : 

Lear. I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She's dead as earth — lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone. 
Why, then she lives. 

As the movement of a feather is mentioned 
in Henry JV, so here the condensation of the 
moisture of the breath by the cold surface of 
a looking-glass held near the mouth of the 
suspected body, the polished .surface showing 
a film of moisture if respiration exists, is also 
considered by the laity as an evidence of 
death. 

In Romeo and Juliet IV, i : 

Friar Lawrence. * * * for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to l>eat : 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liv'st ; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To pa'y ashes : thy eyes' windows fall. 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life; 
Each part depriv'd of supple government, 
Shall stiff, and stark, and cold, appear like death. 

Romeo and Juliet IV, v : 

Capulet. ♦ * « Out, alas ! she's cold ; 
Her blood is settled ; and her joints are stiff; 
Life and their lips have long been separated. 



Romeo and Juliet"^, iii : 

Romeo. How oft when men are at the pwint of death 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. 

Friar Lawrence and Capulet both narrate 
the ordinary signs of death, and the remark 
of Romeo is allied to that of Pembroke m 
King John. 

Romeo, King John, and Dame Quickly all 
note more particularly the real signs of ap- 
proaching death. 

I have reserved Dame Quickly's narratire 
of the death of Falstaff as the fitting close of 
this brief paper. 

In King Henry V : II, iii : 

Dame Quickly. Nay, sure, he's not in hell ; he's io 
Arthur's bosom, if ever man went to Arthur's bosom, 
'a made a finer end, and went away, an' it had been 
any Christian child; 'a parted even just between 
twelve and one, e'en at turning o' the tide ; for after 
I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with 
flowers, and smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew that 
was but one way ; for his nose \iras as sharp as a pen, 
and a' babbled of green fields. * * * So a bade 
one lay more clothes on his feet ; I put my hand into 
the bed and felt them, and they were as cold as any 
stone. * * * * 

• 

There is no need of comment. The death 
of Falstaff has passed into the memories of 
the profession as a classic description of ap- 
proaching death. There is the allusion to 
the turning of the tide as the time of death. 
May not this common superstition as to the 
ebbing away of life have a beautiful yet tender 
and pathetic association with slow, resistless, 
yet certain ebb of the " flowing tide"? The 
hour of death "a parted even just between 
twelve and one"— near the commencement 
of the daily cyclical depression of the vital 
powers. The "fumble with the sheets," the 
"play with flowers," the "smile at his fin- 
gers' ends," the pinched nose, the Dame's "I 
knew there was but one way ' ' and 

" 'a babbled of green fields." 

He "went away." It is as real in its 
physiological facts as it is grand in its pathoi 
Before such a death scene, all the sins of the 
fat knight pass out of sight and remembrance, 
and we feel that near us is the angel of rever- 
ence as we close the reading. 
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I. 

* Ilt'AR him 1>nl reason in divinity, 
And all admiring with an inward wish 
S'uii would desire the Kin^ w ere riia<le a, prelate ; 
Hear him debate of Communweoltli alTain, 
Vou would say it hath been all in all hii study : 
List his discourse of war, anil y<»u shall hear 
A fearful biltlc rcnder'd you in mutic : 
Turn hiiik to any caitse of p<:>licy, 
The Gordiaii knat of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his (jarter ; that, when he speaks. 
The air, acharter'd libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurkcth in men's ears. 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences ; 
Su that the art and practic'd part of life 
M uM he the mistress to this thcoric : 
Which is i, wonder how his grace should glean it." 

These words, with which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury expresses his joy .it ti:e reform 
in llie new King, and praises his experience 
and univers.il knowledge, liave been with 
justness applied to the great poet himself. 

Niiiitcrous have been the essays and books 
written to point out or jirove the universal 
genius in Sh3kes|ieare. He is shown to Iw an 
original investigator in fields of science 
which our ninetccnth-tcntury men have arro- 
gated to themselves ; not only is he shown to 
be a student of nature, but her living forms 
are so graphically put t>efore us that we name 
him naturalist ; so well, too, does he know 
their organs and functions, that we rail him 
a physiologist ; everywhere does he prove 
himself master of the workings of spirit and 
mind, and we say he is a itsythologist. On 
the one hand he is described as a profotind 
historian ; on the other, xi a keen-witted at- 
torney. He is also quoted as a passable far- 
mer and agriculturist, an experienced sailor, 
and a successful business man, besides l>eing 
a thorough musician, and well versed in every- 
thing pertaining tu the fine arts. 

It is surprising, however, that no (}ne has 
before this presented Shakt?s|>eare in the role 
of schoolni;ister ; and there can l>c adduced, 
as giving color to this view, the evidence of 
John vXubrey, who heard of a Mr. Bceton 
that Shakesfware was, in his younger days, a 
schoolmaster. t In uiuierUking to point out 
the various places whir h stand as cvidenre of 
the intcrc-st taken by Shakespeare in schools 
and schoolmasters and all that relates to them, 
we arc not seeking to verify the information 
given to Aubrey, but to show, aside from this, 
what thoughts, characters, and scenes the 



poet has been able to draw from this walk of 
life. 

I'hc passage quoted from Henry V shows 
the high plane on which Shakespeare placed 
the worth of education and culture. This 
is tioi the only quotation that c an be tnade oti 
the subject ; and, indeed, on what tpie^tions 
that arc still questions among men does 
Shakes|)eare speak but once; he seems always 
the teacher, saying, and saying again, in 
different words, it may be, what he would 
have us remember ; as if erecting out of his 
own consciousness beacons of light for the 
voyagers on that sea of experience which sur- 
rounds us all, and through which each one in 
time must steer. 

.\g.ain, in Henry V (\ , ii, 54) we find the 
Duke of Burgundy urging for peace because 
of the great hurt to " fertile France" through 
neglect of learning and the arts. 

" An i as our vineyards, fallows, meads and hedges, 
Defective in their nalurrs, grow to wiIdnes^, 
Kven >o our houses and ourtclvcs and children 
Have lost, ur do nut Icirn for want of time. 
The sciences thai .should become our country. 
Bat grow like sav.iges, — ns si.>l<lierti will 
Thai nothing do but meditate on blood, — 
To swearing and stern looks, ditfused lUlire 
And everything that »eems unnatural." 

Timon, in his imprecation against Athens, 
does not forget to wish " Instruction, 
manners" to decline to their " contounding 
contr.iriesand let confusion live." f IV, i, li.) 

'rhcr*ilcs, too, in Troths anil Cresu'i/a 
I tl, iii, jo), gives his blessing to Patroclus : 

" The common curse of mankind, folly and ignor- 
ance, be thine in great revenue! Heaven ble«> ihcc 
from a tutor, and iliscipline come not near thee I'' 

What Thersites wishes iifXin I'atrocltis is 
found to have actually hapi)cncd in the case 
of Orlando in As J'<»« /»>(•<• // (I, i, 51, where 
he cotnplains of his brother Oliver: 

" My brother jar|ues he keep* at •<"hociI, ami rriwirl 
s|M:aks gohlenly of his protit : for my pan, he kee|)s 
nie rustically at home, or, 10 <.peak wore pro|icrly, 
>lay« me here at homcunkcpl; • ' hi« honici 

arc bred better, for, besides that they are fair with their 
feeding, they are taught ibcir manage, and to that ettd 
ridcri dratly hirtil ; but 1, his brother, gain nothing 
under him but growth ; • • • " 

As lack of breeding may make a peer 
lower than a peasant, so, too. docs the pos- 
session of culture elevate the |X!asant to the 
peers of tlie land. So in Thr lilntrr's Tate, 
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* Re-written and adapted by Isidore Schwab from the article read before the Genn«n Shakcifieare Society, 
l>y I>r. Julius /upito. 

t Ingleby, Shaknptar/s Ctntune of Prayst. 
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get to thar.k her father, .-.ct i!o .-z -cr '..:'c. l--t 
al-jO for her <.?a/ci/;. «. F-.'tr.=- :•?. Cy'r.'rtl:r{. 
it is related I, :. 4; : 

hr<t :■ :.■-. - ' ■■ - 

I'u;« :> hirr. a'.l :>.* .>.•'•:.■»:.■• •.li: >.. '--.Tz-r. 

Qry^'A .T.ike :.:~. :;.« .-e:i;vsr .:': * " "' 

Every or.e, we kr.o"*'. d^e* r. -t make use of 
presented op;-ortir.:t:i-> : or. havir.^- hoiitcd 
■ail as the wind :^ z-y'.c. d.-wr., wc <.ry and 
'•igh ovL-r our •• <:.:'.'S.xiW -tutc and r. Dpp.ng 
ranvas. .So, it !jo:i".» from m.:: the w.ne 
fumes that t^-trt ;-vor .Sir \:.'r.tK'< head that 
he, too, poisibiy. had mi»std some passing 
op{x»rtunities. tor Sir Tuby. ><j d-.-Merous 
in languages that he -peak> two at on'-e. with 
his "Pourq'ioi, my dear knight?" throw* the 
lean knigrit into a ^tatc of ah'-Lt sc ":f-a': 'axe- 
men t : 

" What i-: fr<:ir ;u/i ? 'io '.r r.'-.t -i .. > 
I woul'l I ha'i i,est •■*<:•: tha: '.irr.c 
In the tongue^ that I J.ave iri fei.cir.j;. 
IJancin^, anl bear La.ti:.^ : ' >. !.a.: 
I but foliowc'l the ar!-;! " 

— 'l-if:f:h \iyn: I. iii. 07. 

But it is in 2 Henry VI that .Shakespeare 
sjxraks his mind mo-^t empiiatif ally as to the 
worth of education and culture,* where, in the 
kel)el Cade and his followers, he shows to what 
extent ignorance can run riot and to what 
senseless action it leads. There are two 
scenes. In the one I'lV, ii, 91 1 we find the 
clerk of Chatham brought before Jack Cade 
for examination : 

Smith. ♦ * he can write and read and cast accompl. 

Cade. () monstrous ! 

Smith. We took him setting of boys" copies. 

CaJe. Here's a villain I 

Smith. Has a liook in his pocket with red letters 
in't 

Ciuie. Nay, then he is a conjuror. 

Di(h. Nay, he tan make obligations, and write 
court hand. 

( 'iiile. I am sorry for't ; the man is a proper man, 
of mine honour ; unless I And him guilty, he shall not 
die Come hither, sirrah, 1 must examine thee ; what 
is thy name '! 



Ctrk. FmiiMitgdL 

Dui. TbcT ssed u> write it on the top of leaen: 
'twill go cari wih too. 

Cau. Xjtx. me alooe. Dost tboa nsed to write tiiy 
sxae ? or ha£ tboc a mark to thjseb". Eke an hoBCK, 
P'laia-deiling aoaa ? 

CCrrk. Sir. I thank God. I hare faeen so well 
: rac^: Bp that I caa write mw name. 

a:1 He hath cooiieaBed : awxw with him '. he's 1 
Tillais and a saitor. 

C3.if. .\war with him, I say ! hang him witb !ii> 
7<n afri ink -horn aboot his neck. 

In the same scene we find the Rebels de- 
nianding the head of Lord Say, *' for sellicg 
the dukedom of Jfclaine." 

Cide. » * ♦ • and more than that, he can 
sp«ak French ; aid therefore he is a traitor. 

i-/' ^ groaand miserable ignorance : 

'. j.:>. Nay. answer, if yoa can ; the Frenchmen in 
-,Lz eacmie*; go to. then, I ask but this : can he ib: 
speaks with the tongae of an enemy be a gxxxl counsel- 
or, or no ? 

.-/.v. No : no ; And therefore we'll have his head. 

Lord Say. being brought before Cade, i> 
charged with having 

•■ n: 5>: trait ■rou*Iy corrupted the youth of the realm 11 
ereain^ a graaimar school : and^ wherea.«. before oj: 
forefather* had no other books but the score and the 
tolly, thou has: caused printing to be nsed, and c.-js 
trary to the King, his crown, and dignirv, ihou haa 
built a paper-mi.l. It will be proved to ihv face tha 
:hj-j hast men ab.-«ut ihee that usually talk of a now 
and a verb, and such abominable words as no Chriaiaa 
ear can endure to hear." 

During the examination Say, having 
dropped a Latin phrase. Cade cries out: 
•• .\way wi:h him, away with him : he speaks Latin." 

.\s if in contrast to this tumult of ignor- 
ance. Lord Say says : 

•• I -srge gift? have Ibestow'd on learned clerks. 
Because my book preferr'd me to the King, 
And seeing ignorance is the curse of God,' 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 
Unless you be possessed with deviiish spiritf, 
Vou cannot but forbear to murder me." 

—2 Henry I'J/ • iv, vii. 76. 

Let us now turn to the passages in which 
Shakespeare has named schools or places of 
learning : We find, first, a primary school, or 
a school for beginners, kept by Holofemes. 
.\rmado, in Love's Labor's X^st, asks, "Do 
you not educate youth at the charge house at 
the top of the mountain ? " But we have 
already been told by Moth (V, i, 50), "He 
teaches boys the horn-book." While in 
this case a separate " charge house " has been 
set aside, we find from a passage in What 
You Will that sometimes the church was 
used as a school. It is that scene in which 
ALilvolio falls into the trap set for him b\ 



* Hy culture L nu-an a formative process different from education, in the sense of mere acquisition as it is 
generally understood. While the (icrman word Bildung may be translated "culture," it is never confounded 
with Ufstbeticism, as is so frequently the case with the English word. 



SCHOLARS, SCffOOLS, AND SCHOOLING. 



FMarJa, when, having followed the directions in 

fthe letter which bade him remember wh(j 

jcomnicnded his yellow stockings and wished 

ito see him ever rross-gartered, he appears so 

[arrayed, she declares that he is cross-gartered 

[** most villainously; like a pedant that keeps 

school i' the church." Shakespeare only 

once mentions a "grammar school" l>y 

name, though there are other passages in 

which reference is made to schoo's of this 

[grade. The referenre is in 2 Henry V'l * IV, 

fvii, 35), where Lord Say is accused, among 

Jother things, oferecting a " grammar school. " 

JAs on offset to Cade, we have Shakespeare's 

Jcrlaration tiirough Clriffith i^Henry VIII: 

IV, ii, 59), that it mitigated Wolsey'ssin, since 

the ill-gotten gains were for the most part 

devoted to the education of youth, and as 

founder of Ipswich, which fell with him, 

|unwilling to outlive the good that did it. 

In Merry IVives of Windior, Shakes|)eare 

Jives us a peep at the inner workings of a 

|»chooI kept by Sir Hugli Evans. We meet 

listress Page taking her " young roan " to 

.hool. But just then she meets 5>ir Hugh : 

' How now. Sir Hugh \ no school today ?" 
Ewtm. No; Ma&ter Sleader U let the tK>ys leave 10 

l»i«y. 

Quilt. HIessuig of hit liMrt. 



for the day on 
visitor. Master 



School has been " let out ' 
request and in honor of a 
llendcr. 

Afn. Pan*. Sir Hugh, my husband says my son 
Tofiis nothing in the world at his book. I pray you 
sk him some i|uc!>tions in his accidence. 

Thereupon we have a public examination 
lot very unlike examinations still tarried on 
In our schools and in vogue in different sec- 
tions* of the country on request of a fond 
jarent or for the edification of some dear 
:lativc. And the mother, when at last the 
iioy is freed, says, just as the mother of to-day 
r*hen she has heard her child through all the 
" ologies," "He is a better scholar than I 
ii^lhought he was." Sir Evans, knowing a dis- 
creet answer tiirneth away wrath, replies: 
He is a good sprag memory." 
Of the two universities Shakespeare men- 
lions one only by name, Oxford, which is 
lentioned in two plauo. In 3 Henry /f (III, 
li. 10) Justice Shallow asks alxjut his ** Cousin 
William* • •; he is at 0.v/i>/'(/still, is he 
lot?" 



The college to which William belongs is 
not given. 

The second |iassage referred to is the often 
quoted Henry F///1IV. ii. 58): 

" Those twins of learning which he raited in you, 
l|>swich and Oxford I" 

The college founded by Wolscy at Oxford 
is Christ College, of which Shakespeare 
found, in Holinshcd. " " * * at Ipswich 
and Oxeiiford, the one overthrown with his 
fall, the other unfinished as yet as it lieth for 
an house of students (considering all the 
appurtenances) incomparable throughout Chris- 
ten4iom.*' 

Of foreign universities, Shakespeare tncn- 
tions the German University of Wittcnl>crg. 
Heret Hamlet studied until the news of his 
father's death recalled him to Denmark, and 
to which, bearing the double bereavement of 
his father by death and his mother by her 
hasty marriage, he now a^ain wishes to re- 
turn. But this does not suit the King: 

" For your intent 
In going back to school in Witienbcri;, 
It ;s must retrograde to our desire." 

But his "prophetic soul," rather than the" 
appeals of his uncle-father or aunt-mother, 
decides him to remain. 

Besides this, Shakespeare has introdutcd 
the University of Padua in the Taming of a 
Shrewd, i, 1). In the same play the Uni- 
versity of Rhcims is mentioned. There is 
no other direct quotation cxt;epting where 
Lucentio's father discover* Tranio in his 
son's clothes and cries out on the extrava- 
gance of the University : 

" While I play the ga«)d hu«bitiid at home, ray ton 
and my »crvant >{>ciid all ai llic I'nivcrrsily." 

Shakespeare mentions "the studious uni- 
versities" (Henry VIII : HI, ii,66l. There 
is still to be mentioned the reference in 
Hamlet (III, ii, 103), where the students 
" enacted plays." 

There are two allusions to academical 
schools, besides the frequent mention of 
schools of medicine, law, and theology. 

In 3 Henry IV (IV, iii, 125). Sir John 
tells us that " Irarnin^s a mere hoard of 
gold kept by a devil, till sack commences 
it and sets it in act and use," while in Troilux 
and Cressida (I, iii, 104) is noticed "de- 



grees in schools. ' ' 
*The writer having lately visiled-the far South, hopes nothing he aaw there suggested the wnting of this 



' An anachronism, as the University was founded in 1 S03. 
Halle. 



Since 1805 it hak been united with the Univenity 






■ • ■ ■••■', •• • /'•■■''. ■" ■-■-'■■"-■■-' ■ r-rr .."-:?- -T \ .'.. i'<. •x'r.:-:'7.'.i':.-' 

■ .-, •■■, ,.f,i,/„/i, • ■ ■• •• • : - •■-:,■ i '-.rj'.'. w-:;h ar. ir.-.r!: tion o: 

, . , • . , . ■ . :.'; .;- ',• :- • . /.-.? T:'\r-::t. 

*■■•■■•-■ •::.;:r.iv:r.^-s r.ive been iv.ade ct""..- 

:..■,■. ..•..■•:.:. the fir>t by J. Maiircr in i;-: 

/I {m \ ' \ : !'',(• ic/. ; •..'; ■.•:x: Sy Miilcr in mezzorifit. The i^:::' 

-. ',: \-,\\<j -Mt and very rare. 
.'/ I /.i> I ■ , ■;].•, I, I'l ..If I'i/ ;>;,!/'. II' '1 Ai<'/'it »:.i-. time a large plate of the iiiv : • 

.1 ill' 111 'II "I 'iiii'i |.'M I'/'i . |''ii ii.'iii . ''f iii':i't, l>y H. Gravelot, was published. TV- 

Hi' |f.i I ili'i''! ilii 'III' li'Mii .iii'iili'-r |/i< luM-it iiDl 1j': confounded with a smaller t-'L'i" 
iiiK li I "II ill' .v'l.'ij' ii |,.iii (ii ,1 |<.iii f»l liv tin: ^aiiic engraver which was published i' 
1,1 jj., tii'l .'ill' I I |'i> i> ml' <l I'l li.ivi; liiiitid H:Miiiirr'i Shakespeare, first edition ^■^^ 

il III. Mil. Ill 1 1 IV. I ."I'l liv 'iiH I'd. 177.}, and again used in the second edition l': 

III I'l 1 Ml Mil 11 i.'i I .mill iirii I'irJci 111 > work, 4tfj, 1771. Both these engravin,;' 
' Wi-' II "I •' ■/ III'' I" I I" w I' «.i' ""' ■■'"■ will (lone, and arcurately represent tiV 
ulii'il |>i>iii'iii liiil III Ii.kI .mIiI .iliiiiii iiKiniinit-Ml in all its hideousiiess. 
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Other plates by Dubo-e, Hal pin, and Roth- 
well were also published ; and a small engrav- 
ing showing the iron railing around the 
monument was published in 1787 in Bell's 
Shakespeare, 1 6mo. The latter is very poor. 

Finally, in 1827, Wivell published an ex- 
cellent engraving of this pretentious monu- 
ment in his Inquiry. It is by W. HoU and 
is very well done. 

I am indebted to Samuel Timmins, Esq., 
J. P., of Birmingham, for a large and excel- 
lent photograph of the monument. Owing 
to its position in the Abbey it is difficult to 
get a good light, and this has made some of 
the shadows rather heavy, but even with these 
faults the photograph gives one a far better 
idea of it than any engraving can. 

XXVIII. The Shakespeare Gallery Alto 
Relievo. 

When Boydell employed the best English 
artists of his day to paint the pictures which 
he afterward had engraved, he also had exe- 
cuted for the front of the Shakespeare Gal- 
lery, Pall Mall, London, a large monument 
in alto relievo, which was by J. Banks, R. A. 

Shakespeare is represented seated on a 
rock. He leans his left hand on the shoulder 
of an allegorical figure of a woman repre- 
senting the Genius of Painting, with a palette 
and brushes in her hand, while with the other 
she points to the poet as the best subject for 
her talents. The other allegorical figure is 
also a woman, who represents the Dramatic 
Genius, and she is figured with a lyre, while 
she offers a wreath to the poet. The alle- 
gorical figures are well done, especially the 
Genius of Painting, whose figure is very 
graceful and charming, but the poet has not 
fared so well. The face has often been mis- 
taken for George Washington, to whom the 
resemblance is striking, and no doubt the 
hearts of many American visitors have 
thrilled at seeing what they supposed to be a 
statue of the immortal George, though they 
may have wondered what he was doing on 
that rock and surrounded by those women. 

A beautiful engraving of this Alto Relievo, 
of large folio size, was published by Boydell 
in 1798 as a frontispiece to the large series of 
illustrations of Shakesi)eare in atlas folio 
which he issued. It is engraved by James 
Stow. A smaller engraving by B. Smith was 
published in Boydell's Shakespeare. It is 
also very well done. 



li was also engraved by Burnet Reading, 
Vitalba, S. Rawle, 1804; Girtin & Scriven, 
1804, and by W. Humphrey, 1826. 

A neat engraving of this group by B. 
Holl was published in 1827 in Wivell's 
Inquiry. 

XXIX. The Roubiliac Statue. 

In 1758 Roubiliac sculptured a statue of 
Shakespeare for David Garrick. The latter, 
by his will, left the statue to the British 
Museum after the death of his wife, and it is 
now there. 

The statue represents the poet leaning on 
a stand covered with drapery, in the act of 
composition. The face is taken from the 
Chandos portrait, and the costume is a 
doublet and knee breeches. Over all is 
thrown a loose cloak, which hangs from his 
shoulders. 

Adrien Carpentiers painted a portrait of 
Roubiliac which represents him as finishing 
the model of this statue. This picture was 
engraved by D. Martin in 1765, and an ex- 
cellent plate of the same portrait by W. Holl 
was published in Wivell's Inquiry, 1827. 

XXX. The Ward Statue. 

This statue, which is the work of Mr. J. 
Q. A. Ward, was erected in Central Park, 
New York, May 23d, 1872. In modeling 
the head Mr. Ward has closely followed the 
Stratford bust, but he has given the face a 
much more intellectual expression than ap- 
pears in the bust. The cheeks are thinner 
and the face ipore refined, and yet one can 
see at a glance that the Stratford bust has 
been his model. 

The poet is represented standing, as if lost 
in thought. He holds a book in his right 
hand and has his finger between the leaves to 
keep the place where he has been reading. 
The left hand rests on the hip and the head 
is leaned slightly forward. The costume con- 
sists of doublet and hose, with puffed-out 
breeches, and a cloak hanging from the left 
shoulder, and is very graceful and well con- 
ceived. 

The statue is larger than life and is made 
of bronze. It has been admirably photo- 
graphed by Rockwood, of New York; and a 
poor and spiritless wood engraving of it by 
Davis appeared in The Aldine in 1872. 
the end. 
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LOVE'S LABOR LOST. 

This Table, compiled from the "Globe" Edition, shows when, and how many lines each 
character speaks. 

lioys, Pages, Prologues, Epilc^es, Choruses, Fairies are classed with the female characters. 

Most of the discrepancies between the totals of the Scenes in this Table and those in the " Globe" 
are accounted for by the following : 

(a) Where a line of verse is divided between two or more speakers, each speaker is in this 
Table credited with a full line. 

(b) Where two or more persons speak together the same words, each of the speakers is in this 
Table credited with the words. 

In the other instances the counting of the " Globe" b wrong. 



Total 
No. o< 
Lines. 



1 


1 
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II 


1 f 
] III 1 




IV 




II 
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CHARACTERS. 
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Actual No. of Lines... ' 318 
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THE SHAKESPEARE SHOW. 

On the lost three days of May of this year a most 
Interesting festival was held in the All>crl Merii'>rial 
Hall, Londcin. The histury of Shake>>peiiriaii festivals 
will include few so interesiiDg, few so instrjcfne, as 
this, the Sliake-opcarc Show of 1884. llsubject w.i» |o 
! five thousand jiounds fur the paymetil of » mort- 
biirdciung the Chelsea Hosjiilal for Women. 

lis uislStuliun, whose ol>jvcl, a« slateil in us circular, 
is to provide for " the reception and Irentmcnt of re- 
spectable |X>t)r women and i;cntlcwumrn in reduced 
circumstances suffering from iliose many distressing 
disease* to which the female se« is liable, incspective 
of character or social position," has recently erected a 
splendid new building, the corner-stone of which was 
laid by the I'rinccsA of Wales, and was declared open 
by the Duchess of Albany. 

The idea of the Show was no sooner mcft'"""' ''■■'n 
a large numlicr of royal and dislinguiiheil 
gave it their ^>atrnnagc ami approval, I : 
eluded the Prince and Princess of Wales., the liuke 
anil Duchess of Kdinlvirgb, the Duke and Duchess of 
Albany, the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess 
Frederica of Hanover, the I^rd Mayor and Lidy 
Mayoress of London, and a liusi of duchesses, mar- 
chionesses, countesses, and ladies, the whole including 
the name of every woman of eminence in Eiiglan<l. 

The details of the Show u sketched in the Prelimi 
nary Note were carried out in the most complete and 
satisfactory msnner. Indeed, it could nut have been 
otherwise when the character of its conductors is con- 
sidered. The General Council included, with a num- 
ber of cr|aally well-known men. Sir julins Htncdiot. Sir 
Philip CunlitTe tlwen. Sir Arthur Sullivan. T. Gibson 
Bowles, E.«|., Fred. 11. Cowcn, Es<|., F. J. Fuinivall, 
Ev]., W. S. Gilbert, ksr]., Henry Irving, Esi|., J. W. 
Jorvis, Esq., J. L. Toole, Esq., and Wnrrcn de U Kue. 
fes<i. Mr. J. S. Wood acted as Showman, Mr. Fred. 
H. Cowen as Musical Showman. Meurs, Fred. Cox 
and U. C. Stephenson Os Dramatic Showman. The 
exhibition of tello wax uniler lite direction of Mr. Fur- 
nivall 4nd Mr. larvis. while the tableaux were con- 
ducted by Miss t.'^owcn and Mcurs. Phil. Moms, John 
O't'onnor, and t.ioncl (Inwen. 

The All'^rt Memorial Hall presented a rich and 
bnlluni a|i|>cariince on the opening ol the Show. A 
model of .Stratford tDiurch iK'cuplcd the ceiitjc of the 
stage, while immediately in front and in the centre of 
the Hall were stalls decoratetl In represent various 
«cencs from the dron ..led to the sale of 

articles given by 1>- ■.. These stalls. 

tended by Lailir -■ • - -• •' — 

central feature 

be clearly seen ^ , _ 

plays were illunirated. Heginnini; at the left of the 

stace were, -fi Ko« /i/r //, Utrn' H'rvi of Windfor, 

an<y Maihetti. The first, re-prcscnting the Forcsl of 

Anlen, was presided over by Mrs. Mcdesworih, who 

numliered among hi ' ' ■■ Ixird an' I ' ' ' 

warine Chichester. >rd. and I 

Buchanan. Th- - • •'■- 

served as the 

direction of ihr 1 

wnting the Care and Oauldn^n Scene, was presided 



over by the Ijidy .\lfred Churchill and Lady Winning- 
ton. 

The remaining scenes were arranged in ■ large oblong 
structure placeil in the centre of the Hall ana divided 
into eight stalls for the tcprcseiilation of as many differ- 
ent scenes. A street in London formed a l>ackgrvund 
for a scene from tCiiknrJ 111, presided over by Mrs. 
Avcling, Mrs. A. W. Edis, Mrs. Kancoiut Marnes. an<) 
Mrs. Wilson. In striking contrast to the heaviness of 
ll,i. ,.n. .p ,.,,.„..ii.-u- i.,.,„i,i,,! ,;,.., ,,,.!,,- (■,,,„|..t)i' 

I,, ,r. 

latter that oi an altcndiuit. The next stall cunlaiiied a 
very elaborate tableau, arranged by ticorge Edgar 
Hicks, Esq.. representing AVw^' yokn. Scene i. Act HI, 
•• Hefore the Walls of ;\ngiers." Her HiphneiA, Ihe 
Princess Hellen Kandhir Sine' "' '' ' t \in 

Davis, and nuny other Hcll-k: iii 

this tableau, y/ta^urr for M. ... ..,.,. ^.cxt 

stall, with the lUroness von Itissing a» tullholder, ihe 
scene selected Iwing the City (Jatc of Vienna. Ne»| 
came the iVin/er's T<tU, represented by the Atrium in 
Paulina's House. Mrs, Coghlan .MclLirdy, the stall- 
holder, assumed the ]>ar1 of Hermione; (jilbcit .Smilh, 
Esq., that of Flori/el; Miss McHardy that of Perdita, 
*nd Mrs. French Noyes that of Paulina, Mrs. Frede- 
rick Cox and Lady .Auckland wre the stallholders of 

thr -.'■•I ^'.11 r.-i.i iiir.l to the M •>•■•■<' -f I'rHl.f, 

n S<|uarc of H'he 

ch hided Porti. 1 liy Mi*a 

Cux ; jcMicii, by Mi» |saf;el Ijtnglcv; ,\iiionin, by 
Albert Stopford, Esq.; Lorenro, by W. I <^)ie, F>q,, 
and Shylock,by E. Brockhurst, E.sq. Tip ' uis 

of Elsinore was ihc scene xclcClcd finin .-a 

Homsby, the stallholder, -- ^v, 

there was .1///.4 .ii/i> .' iv 

I>eonalo's Garden, the tli ,, td 

by the stallholder, Mrs. J. ^. Wood. 

These stalb.. filled with lailicsaiid gentlemen clothed 
in nch coslumea remark.-ible for their accuracy, Merc 
the central features of the Show. but. at the •nme lime, 
only one of its m.i^ ' ke- 

spcarian loncritx \ mg 

by ii numl>er of aiii>i^ .uiu ai •c- 

tion of Mr. Cowcn. Songs 1 r- 

elli, Sullivan, nnil Bishopwerc '.: jn- 

blanquc. Miss Ho|<e (ilen, Mme. Antoinette .Mcrliog, 
Mme. OsUiinc Willianu, Mensrs. Joseph Ma-is. Ber- 
nard Lane, G. Thorpe, Lurd Bennett, and many others. 
Besiilcs thriw vocal concerts, there were instrumental 
(111 ' 10 

s' liie 

■- •, Li. I I - ■ iCd 

Miwiiiati, at, lis 

^ \Ul'll-lll^ ' '.It 

organ. As i' w- 

ever, these !■ >ul, 

for they included only ^uiuc lull .lo.'cu iclections — 
Mendels-shttn's overture to .■^ Afic/iumtn^r Aiyhi't 
..■•■■ ■, ' • ':• ■',,•» 

.b. 

f's 

fur 

■ . ' , ., . '••'■. 

Tisinplin — thai b<ire any connection with the tlrsmas. 

'8J 
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CONTRIBUTORS' TABLE. 



Besides theconcerts, the tableaux underthe direction of 
Miss Cowen, formed another special feature of the Show. 
The scene* selected were three (I, i ; II, i, ii) from 
A Midsummer Nights Dream, one (I, ii) from the 
Tempest, xadi. one (HI, i) from Henry VJ/I. Each 
scene illustrated was recited by Miss Cowen. A de- 
scription of the Show would not be complete without 
mention of the " Extra Shows," " The Shy of the 
Show," " An Angel in the Avon," and " A Raffle 
Office," at which a splendid black and gold pianoforte, 
presented by Messrs. Collard & Collard, formed the 
chief attraction. Nor should the Show- Book Sellers be 
forgotten — sixteen ladies attired in the costumes of 
serving-maids of Shakesj>eare's time, who devoted them- 
selves to the sale of the Show- Book, the Book of Fables 
— five hundred copies of which were presented by the 
author — raffle tickets and tickets for the various enter- 
tainments, to all of which, save Mr. Tamplin's recitals, 
an extra fee was charged. 

But neither the stalls nor the tableaux, the concerts 
or the extra shows, were the most attractive part of 
this festival to the scholar and student or to the true 
lover of Shakespeare. For them the chief interest lay 
in a magnificent collection of relics and articles of 
Shakespearian interest, the most complete, perhaps, 
that has ever been shown. The collection comprised 
every possible object, from furniture used by Shake- 
speare himself, contemporary portraits and autographs, 
to pieces of wood from trees that he himself planted, 
and engravings of scenes from his dramas. 

Dr. Frederick Dally loaned a small reading-table of 
oak, about twenty-seven inches high, having on its 
top — which was nearly S(|uare — the coat ofamis and 
initial letters of William Shakespeare cut in old Lom- 
bardic capitals; it has four small folding leaves and 
four legs. This same gentleman also exhibited two old 
niullons or chest rails, of oak, having on the one Wil- 
liam Shatspear,anA on the other //«/j^ Sliais/ieare,lhe 
final ^of the first nime being omitted because there was 
no space for it. The date of both these articles, the 
table and rails, is judged from the inscriptions to 
1)6 about 1600. Mr. Rabone's brooch, an anticjue 
knocker from the old Stratford House, and Mr. John 
Durham's tobacco-stopper were the only other articles, 
save autographs, that can be said to have had a personal 
connection with Shakespeare himself. Of autographs, 
chiefly fac-similies, there was a large and interesting 
collection. There were copies of the Deed from 
Shakespeare and trustees to Henry Walker mortgaging 
the Blackfriars' Estate, nth March, 1612-13, and of 
the entries in the Herald's College connected with the 
assignment of arms by Sir William Dethick (Garter) in 
1596 to John Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon, the 
poet's father. Then there was a very complete collec- 
tion, exhibited by John Elliot Hodgkin, F. S. A., of 
books, papers, etc., illustrating the scries of forgeries 
perpetrated by William Henry Ireland in 1795-6, 
including Samuel Ireland's Copy-Book, and the orig- 
inal proof, corrected for the press, of the announcement 
of "the discovery of the documents supjiosed to be in 
the handwriting of Shakespeare, made in good faith 
by Samuel Ireland." It is dated March 4tli, 1795. 
Of still greater interest than any of these documents 
was the Bible, exhibited by Charles Canning, Esq., of 
Bristol, d.-xted i6l5,with Preface. 1578, and other mat- 
ter formerly belonging to the Shakespeare family, and 
containing the signature of William Shakespeare and 
that of seven others of the family, v.irioiisly dated. 

Another interesting but very different series was that 
exhibited by Mr. Jarvis, of books containing early 
versions of the plots of the dramas. Here was to be 
found the original of the plots of Othello and Measure 
for Measure [" Gyraldi Cinthio (G, B.) Hecatommithi, 



1565"]; of Twelfth Night {"GV Ingannati, Venetia. 
1619," and "Or Inganni in Florenzia, 1615, Redtau 
in Milano I'anno 1547"! ; of the Aferry Wives of Wind- 
sor [Straparola. Notta. Venetia, 1608] ; oiihtMerchatU 
0/ Venice [" Memorable Conceits and Divers Noble 
and Famous Personages of Chri^endom, 1602," asd 
" Alexander Silvayn's Orator,'' 1596] ; of Lear, 
Richard II, Richard III, Henry VI, Cymbeline, and 
Julius Casar ['• Mirror for Magistrates," 1586] ; of 
As You Like It [" Euphues Golden Legacie," 1594- 
1623] ; of Troilus and Cressida f" The Destruction of 
Troy "] ; of Two Gentlemen of Verona and the story 
of Pyramus and Thisbe in Midsummer Nights Dream 

t Monte Mayor's (George de) " Sieti Libros de la 
)iana, con las Historias en vers de Alcida y Sylvana, 
1580-81 "]. The interest of Mr. Jarvis's collection, 
however, did not end here, but included a number of 
old and very scarce books relating to Shakespeare, 
early copies of the plays, one of Ireland's forgeries,! 
MS. draft of a portion of Pericles, differing materially 
from the present text, a fac-simile of Quincy's letter to 
Shakespeare, the only one known in existence, paint- 
ings in oil of places in Stratford, and of the Giolw and 
Fortune Theatre, portraits of the poet, a number of 
memorial relics, and a large collection of Shakespearian 
views, scenes from the plays, etc. 

While Mr. Jarvis only contributed four portraits, 
there were many others on exhibition, including several 
from the National Gallery. Three were of excep- 
tional interest, never having been previously exhibite(L 
One was loaned by B. Harris Cooper, Esq., another 
by Robert Breese, Esq., and the third by George 
Adam Burn, Esq. The first shows the poet with i 
high forehead, fresh complexion, light blue eyes, red- 
dish brown hair, a slight mustache, but no beard. He 
wears a gold wire earring in his right ear, and is 
clothed in a -Iilack coat closely buttoned and plaited at 
the shoulders, with a broad square white collar. The 
portrait loaned by Mr. Breese represents him seated on 
a chair. He is dressed in brown, with white collar 
and cuffs ; his hair is light-brown. His hands resl on 
a desk with books, folio, and papers : the left is gloved 
while the right holds a pen, with which he is writing 
7"//!? Merchant of Venice, some letters of which are 
still visible. His face is turned three-quarters left from ' 
the desk, and represents him as about twenty-seven. 
The size of the canvas is 26x20 and it is supposed to be 
contemporary with him. 

Another interesting series of pictures was formed of 
illustrations of scenes from the plays, views, etc. The 
most complete collection was that of Mr. Jarvis, bn; 
those loaned by others, though smaller, were even 
more interesting, from an artistic and historical stand- 
point. Especisdly was this the case with those loaned 
by the Rev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth. These con 
sisted of three water-color drawings, and two fac-sins- 
ile copper-plates engraved by Mr. Ebsworth himself, 
after Drollenies. and consisting of early representations 
of the theatre (Red Bull) with Shakespearian characters, 
and of Shakespeare, Jonson, Chapman, etc. Of the 
water-color drawings, one of Duncinnan Hill, near 
Perth, was by Sir Francis Grose ; another, an original 
study for a larger exhibited work, of •« Lady Macbeth 
laying the daggers beside the sleeping grooms," by the 
late David Scott, R. S. A.; while the third was hy 

Mr. Ebsworth, and was an original sketch the firi 

permitted — of the exhumation of the Roman Foran 
pavement under Ciaribaldi. Another valuable pictnre 
was an alleged Gainsborough — Beatrice in Much Ai 
About Nothing, Scene iv, " I answer to that name 
[unmasking]. What is your will ?" — loaned by Fred 
erick Vincent Martin, Esq. Alexander MacmiUa, 
Esq., exhibited a superb copy of the Second Folio con- 
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taining numerous original drawings by various artists 
of the last century, including six in color by William 
Blake, and an early Mulready. 

The remainder of the exhibition consisted of a large 
and varied collection of memorial relics. There were 
pieces of Heme's Oak, from Windsor Great Park ; a 
snuflT-box turned out of the wood of the Stralford-on- 
Avon •' One Elm" beneath which the Leet Courts 
were held in Shakespeare's time ; a table made of 
wood from the " Gospel Elm," which for many years 
was a boundary tree of the borough of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and a tea-chest made of mulberry wood from 
the tree planted by Shakespeare himself. Here was 



also Ganick's ribband and medal, struck for the jubi- 
lee, and Garrick's jubilee jug and pocket corkscrew, 
the latter in a sheath of the Shakespeare mulberry. 
Several pieces of rare Shakespearian china, and a few 
rubbings, models, etc., formed the remaining features 
of this most interesting exhibition. 

In conclusion, too much praise cannot be given the 
management for the tact with which the entire Show 
was conducted, nor for the energy displayed in the at- 
tempt to make the festival complete. And especially 
is credit due the directors of the exhibition of relics 
for the bringing together of this unrivaled collection. 
Clement St. Clement. 



NoI^5 b^nJ Queries. 



\_Correspondenfs and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's flays, should cite not only the acts and scenes but 
also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition.'] 



(60). ON AN OCCASIONAL USAGE OF THE 
WORD "THOUGH" IN SHAKESPEARE. 

In the December number of Siiakesperiana acor- 
respondent has a " Query " as to the meaning of a pas- 
sage in Twelfth Night — " Sowter will cry upon't for all 
this, though it be as rank as a fox." As I believe the 
explanation of this line depends on an occasionally 
peculiar use of the conjunction " though " by the poet, 
I have thought that a brief excursus on this idiomatic 
peculiarity may perhaps be both interesting and useful. 

Over twenty years 9%0—grande mortalis ovi spatium 
— when I began to read Shakespeare with close and 
critical attention, I was beset — as what zealous stu- 
dent is not ? — with verbal and textual difficulties on 
almost every page. My library was scanty ; the " glos- 
saries" in the two or three editions I owned gave stu- 
dious explanations of what appeared intelligible 
enough, but what seemed to me real difficulties were 
provnkingly omitted. In my distress I often took the 
liberty of asking assistance from honored and learned 
.Shakespearian scholars; but for the most part I was 
met with the reply that the passage was difficult, prob- 
ably corrupt, and that i would find the only attempt 
at an explanation in — well, some edition or com- 
mentary hopelessly beyond my reach. 

Among my minor troubles were some ten or twelve 
passages, scattered throughout the Works, in all of 
which the conjunction "though" occurred, but which, 
if construed with this word's common acceptation, were 
inconsequential or totally unintelligible. For a little 
thing these passages gave me a great deal of vexation. 
I got several of them together and studied them, text 
and context, again and again; and then it stiuck me 
that, instead of giving the conjunction its ordinary con- 
cessive sense of" notwithstanding," by giving it a causal 
signification, " being .is it is," " inasmuch as it is," "l>e- 
cause it Is," or simply " because," the whole difficulty 
vanished. I need not say that in a large majority of 
places where " though " is used it has its common 
meaning ; it is only here and there that the construction 
I speak of seems necessary, and as examples are the 
best illustrations, I will enumerate two or three, and 
others will occur to every one who reads the poet 
attentively. 

In .Miiih Aili> II, i, Benedick, smarting under the 



masked conversation he had just had with Beatrice, 
soliloquizes as follows : * 

"But that my lady Beatrice ihould know me, and not know 
me I The prince's fool I Ha ! it may be I go under that title, 
becaiiK it is the base, though bitter, disposition of Beatrice, that 
puts the whole world into her person, and so gives me out." 

What first attracted my attention to the word 
" though " m this passage was that in the Folio the 
words "though bitter" are in a parenthesis. Dr. 
Johnson's note is : " I do not understand how base 
and bitter axe Inconsistent, or why what is bitter %)\o\iU\ 
not be base. I believe we may safely read — ' it is the 
base, M<' bitter disposition.'" Steevens says : " I have 
adopted Dr. Johnson's emendation, though I once 
thought it unnecessary." And this reading, " the baie, 
//4<r bitter," is the text of Boswell-Malone's Variorum 
of 1821. Mr. Dyce, even in his third (and latest) 
edition, retaining "though," says: "I do not under- 
stand this; but I believe it was not questioned by 
any editor till the time of Johnson, who conjectured 
'the base, the bitter disixjs'ition.'" W. S. Walker 
quotes the text as "the base, the bitter," and remarks, 
"I doubt." (Cr//. ^-jr.m.. Vol. Ill, p. 30.) Now let 
us apply our key to it. Benedick says, " 1 1 is the base, be- 
cause bitter, disposition of Beatrice I hat so gives me out ;" 
" base, being as it is biUer," or " I>ase, inasmuch as it is 
bitter." His self-love is terribly wounded by a lady 
he has a hankering love for. She has spoken of him 
basely, meanly, shamefully; still, he wants to find 
some apology for her conduct, as well as some salve 
for his own sore. Why should she treat me so l>asely ? 
It is because her disp>osition is bitter ; 'ay, that's it. She 
is base to me because her natural disposition is to be 
satirical ox "bitter." Being masked, she had taken 
the opportunity of wreaking her powersofsatirc on him ; 
and it is to Benedick's mind this disposition of hers 
\a\tt satirical OK " bitter " that makes her " base," ». <•., 
cow.irdly, mean, lying. " It is the base, because bitter, 
disposition of Beatrice that so proclaims me the prince's 
fool." Isn't this sufficiently plain ? " Though," in 
this passage, to afford any good sense, must mean 
" inasmuch as." or " t>ecause." 

Again, in Timon of .Athens IV. iii, after Timon had 
run away from his house and " friends " in the city and 
taken refuge in the woods, he is visited by the meddle- 
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come cynic Apeniantu<, among others, who tiStn him 
food : 

•jjff"- There"! a mcdUr for thee . eat it. 
Tim. On whaj I hate I feed not. 
Aj^m. Dost hate a medlar ? 
y/xt. Ay, tkaugh it lo<A like thee. 

Aptm. And th'/u had»t hated med'Ucn ~K>i>er tfauu tbuuldsi 
have loved tliy^f t«ettcr iiow. 

Here what ftossible sense can we give to Tiinon's 
reply that he hated a medlar, though it looked like 
Apemantus, if we attribute to " though " its ordinary 
conceHive meaning of *' notwithstanding '7 But ap- 
plying our key, and construing " though '' as meaning 
" inasmuch as " or " since " or " because," we obtain 
a perfectly plain and intelligible meaning. Timon, 
'juibbling on the nanu of the fruit offered him, and the 
ttuddling, busy, cynical disposition of his visitor, re- 
fuses the offer, and tells Apemantus that he hated the 
fruit, Kiv AL'SK it looked like him. 

Again, in All's Will IV, iii, where Bertram and his 
friends have got Farolles into their trap, blindfolded 
him, and are making him disclose his opinion of their 
several characters, very much to their amusement but 
sometimes to their intense disgust, he having said 
something more than usually biting and severe, prob- 
ably becau.se it was true, of " Captain Dumain," the 
btage-direction is, " First lord lifts up his hand in 
anger;" this " first lord," or " Captain Dumain," in- 
tending to take immediate, personal revenge on the 
p<jor, blindfolded braggart. Here Bertram says, " Nay, 
by your leave, hold your hands, though I know his 
brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls." Constru- 
ing " though "in its usual acceptation of "notwith- 
standing that," Bertram's reason why they should hold 
their hands would be absurdly inconse<)uential and 
silly. But construing it " inasmuch as," " for the rea- 
son that," wc obtain an intelligible sense ; there is no 
need that they should lose their temper or dirty their 
hands in his ]>unishment; the next tile that falls will 
do the business. Don't you bother touching him, be- 
muse the brains of such a scoundrel as he is are 
doomed to l)e knocked out by the first tile that drops 
from a housetop. 

Once more: In Twelfth A'ight II, v, where Mal- 
volio has just picked up and is reading Maria's decoy 
letter, an<l comes across the letters .)/. O. .-/. /., and 
sccms.to stumble over making them fit his views of the 
case, he says : 

" Hut what shouUl that alphabetical position portend t If 1 
toiilil m,il<>: that rcseinlilc anything in me, — Softly 1— M. O. A. I." 

Str Tol'y. Oh, ay. make up that ; — he \% now at a cold scent.. 

l-'ahian, Sowtcr will cry niKin't, for all this, though it be as 
rank as a fcix. 

Here again we must give to "though it be " the 
sense of " being as it is," in order to gain any consist- 
ent sense, Wc can imagine the merry conspirators 
watching the pompous, conceited ass, Malvolio, puz- 
zling over the letter and trying to make the mysterious 
letters adapt themselves to his name. He is almost in 
despair over if, and when Sir Toby says, "Oh, ay, 
m.nkc up that ; — lie is mow at a cold scent," they begin 
to fear the riddle is abuve him. I!iit Fabian knows 
better; he knows whal the fellow's conceit can accom- 
plish ; ami he sint;s out, " Sowter [probably the name 
of some houncl aliout the Lady Olivia's household], 
will cry u|)on "t, for all this;" the scoundrel will strike 
the scent again in a minute or two and give mouth 
again; for why, the thinj^'s as plain as day, the scent 
is as rank as a fox ; M.tria has made it all so palpable 
he cannot miss the catch if he wanted to, and he does 
not want to ; hold on a minute, " Sowter will cry upon't 
for all this apparent blundering of his over it ; he (V7/j- 
«(i/miss it, liKCACsK.it is as rank as a fox.'" .\nd, sure 
(nough, when Malvolio begins to smell it out, and give 



tongue again : M, — MalTolio ; M, — ^why, that begins 
my name," Fabian exnltingly says, " Did not I say 
he would wort it out ? The car is excellent at faults.'" 
The next instance I shall mention differs s%htly in 
its construction from those enanterated. In Troilus 
and CressiJa II. ii, where Troilus and his brother Hel- 
enas, and old Priam, and his other sons, are disputing 
about giving Helena back to Menelaos : 

'froitmt. Kie, fie, my brother ! 
Weigh you the worth and hoiKmrof a King, 
So great as our dread father, in a scale 
Of coizunon ounces ? Will you vith counters sum 
The past proportion of his in6iiite ? 
And buckle in a waist mo«t Eithomless 
With spans and inches &o diminutive 
As fears and reasons * Fie, for godly shame ! 

Hetentu. No mart'el, though you bite so sharp at reasons. 
You are so empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great sway of his a&irs with reasons, 
Becatise your speech hath none that tells him so ! 

Here the quibble between reasons and raisins will 
lie noticed fa quibble quite common in Shakespearei, 
and the biting at them because so empty of them. But 
in this instance the reason, or the " because." implied 
in " though " agreeable to the examples before men- 
tioned, is thrown forward to the next line. " Xo mar- 
vel, though you bite so sharp at reasons, you are so 
empty of them," means, therefore, " No wonder, then, 
that you should bite so sharply at reasons, beeause you 
are so empty of them." 

For similar instances of inversion, or transposition in 
the construction, see AbbiHt's Grammar, sections 406 
to 427, where they are quoted by the score ; but the 
conjunction " though " retains its meaning of " be- 
cause," or " inasmuch as," all the same. " Inas- 
much as you are so empty of reasons, it is no wonder 
that you bite so sharply at them." 

I have not time nor space to mention all the ex- 
amples of this use of "though," but will just refer to 
Love's Labor Lost II, i, 223, " My lips are no common, 
though several they be," where Mr. Keightley reads 
for for "though " quite needlessly ; Othello III, iii, 145; 
'As You Like Lt V, ii, 78 ; Cymbeline I, iv, 73 ; and .^s 
You Like It II, vii, 55, " Doth very foolishly, although 
he smart." To understand the value of this construc- 
tion of "although" in this passage it is necessary to 
study Dr. Ingleby's exposition of the whole sentence 
in his Hermeneuties, page 81. Then read \V. Aldis 
Wright's note in reply to this in the Clarendon Press 
edition of As You Like It, pages II 5, 116. Mr. 
Wright says: "Again, Dr. Ingleby's explanation 
would seem to require 'because he smarts,' instead of 
' although he smart,' as showing how it is that the wise 
man's dissimulation is foolish orawkwark." But (and 
proving Dr. Ingleby's view correct) " although," as I 
believe, does actually mean " because," in accordance 
and analogy with examples given above, also in the 
List scene of The Merry Wives, where FalstafTsays: 
" I am glad, though you have ta'en a special stand' to 
strike at me, that your arrow hath glanced," both force 
and consistency are gained by this interpretation of 
"though." \\.\^ beeause they had aimed specially at 
him that the old sinner is glad their arrow had glanced, 
and that his misadventure had given Anne the oppor- 
tunity of slipping through the fingers of both father 
and mother. 

I will only add one or two further illustrations, 
where " though " is followed by "yet," and the con- 
struction is apt to be puzzling from being elliptical. 

In As You Like It III, v, Rosalind, chiding Phebe 
for her scornful treatment of Silvius, says, — 

' • W'hd might be your mother. 
That yuu insult, exult, and alt at once. 
Over the wn-tched? What though you have no beauty 
(.As, by my faith, 1 see no more in you 
Timn without candle may go dark to betj). 
Must you be, therefore proud and pitiless T" 
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Here the " no" before " bcauly" ha» htru omitted 
by some editors, and by uthen changed to " mo," or 
" more," or " sume ;" but the old te;;ilis right; and the 
seeming want of connection in Rosalind's speech is 
only owing to misunderstanding the wurd "though," 
Rosalind inlimatc^ that it wmild be to<> much lo expect 
that Chcbe thuuld be irnitfi/uf and at the tame time 
free frtim pride and abimniliii^ in pity; but the aff^ues, 
"inismuch as ["though"] you posarss no btauty, 
muiit you be, thrrtfure, proud and pitiless?" Main 
and homely as you are, one might surely look to find 
you clear of pnde. Rosalind's question, " Must you 
be, therefore, proud And pitiless?" pUinly implying 
the reverse. 

In the same piftjr (^'i •'•)• whet* the two ''page*," 
having sung their s»"ing to the clown — " It was a lover 
and his loss," etc., Toiichslotie says: "Truly, young 
gentleman, though there was no great matter in the 
diity, yet the note was very unluneabtc." Here, on 
account of the '■ first page " replying : " You arc de- 
ceived, sir. we kept time ; we lost not our time," it 
has been p roposed to change '' unluneabie " to tintime- 
ablt. r.ithcr word, however, may be correct, for they 
were almost, if not >|uitc, synonymous in our poet's day, 
and in writing might easily l>e mi><taken. In this 
sentence Touchstone use'< exactly the same construction 
of " though ■' as that iioticeil in the last example, lie 
says, in effect, it would be quite too much for one to 
expect "great matter" or ienst in the words, and at 
the same linie good ttme or tune in the music; but 
"inasmuch ai ["though"] there was no great maltcr 
in the ditty," surely we had a right to look for a note 
that was. reasonably tuneable, "yet the note was very 
untuncnble." 

I will conclude with a precisely similar instance in 
Coriolimus 1, i, where Menenias, ipeaking of the t abble, 
lajrs : 

" For Ihtutk sbuiKlandy they lack dUcreUon, 

Y<C Arc tncy paikiing cowaruly." 

To get the full meaning we roust paraphrase: it were 
loo much to expect from them discretion and courage 




at the bJiuc lime; but " inasmuch as [" though "] they 
abundantly lack diicrelion," one might have looked 
for courage; "yet are ihey passing cowanlly." 

The late Mr. Howard Staunton, lo whom I com- 
municated what I have here written, expressed hit 
o|>inion in the mnst favorable manner regarding it, 
and regretted th.\t he had not known it before he pub- 
lished Ills edition ; and the Rev. Mr. Hii<lsun, I oliserve, 
lios adyptcd it throughout his " Harvard Edition. " 
The only independent cdiilon or commentary I have 
seen that hus noticed this interprelatn^n is that 
annotated by C, and M. C. Clarke. They plainly 
saw that some such explanation of "though" 
was necessary pro|tcrly to understand these passages; 
and I was glad to find these excellent and jauicious 
critics giving it the same solution that had occurred 
lo me. The only objection thai might be made to it is, 
that the verb, where there is one, is in the subjuiiciive 
mood: "I hale it, though it look like thee," where 
one would expect to find loots. Hut it is possible the 
printer made the misiake; if he supposed "thtiuyh" 
always had its common hypothetical or concessive 
meaning, he would naturally prim the verb in the sub- 
junctive. Sbmor. 



(6l). EMlTORsSltAKF-SPtARIANA :— In 2 Henry IV: 
V,v, when Pistol says, " Sweet Knight, thou art now one 
uf the greatest men in the realm," and Silence says, 
" Uy'r kdy 1 think 'a be but goodman Puff of Bar- 
son," is not this n fii/Tti voc< sneer? as much as if Silence 
had said, " You may think him a gre.it man, but in my 
opinion FaUtall is an old wind b.ig — puffed out with 
notliing but air"? Icin't, I confess, make anything else 
out of It. Kut, if that is what it means, why does every 
editor print it with a comma between the bt and the but 
— making it read " I think 'a be, but goodman," etc., 
which is a purely meaningless line ? Are typographical 
errors s.-»cred because made by the com|ioMtors who 
worked on the l-irst Kolln (if the error comes from there, 
as to which I am not pustedj ? 

AiTLKTON Morgan. 
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A DREAM OF SHAKESPEARE. 

The most brilliant pageant that has been seen in 
.America probably was that shown l>y the Oc<ler of the 
Cincinnatus on ihe occasion of their second annual 
Celebration on Ihe seventeenth of September. The 
subject selected was " A Dream of Shake«penre," and 
was by far the most successful street exhibition of scenes 
1 the dramas that hait been :itt - - ' V \\% of 
lal>or had been "ipenl in a the 

(Mning of the ap|»i>inlcd day : ....i.iug In 

reiidinein. Many of the slreels thn)ugli which the 
procession passed were brillianily illuminated, and the 
red and green fires which were burned at many points 
■long Ihe route, louether with the inniimeral'le H;;ht« 
In the |>roccssion itself, aided in ^ 
I surprismg lieauty. A special lu. 
— had been err ■ ' ' ■' m .n, an.. 

the gigantic all. n of " Cin- 



1 cinnatus " rollci^ 



: Ly the escort 



I — Uctors, eagle bearers, centunons, ana decurions — 



shortly after eight. Then in rapid succession came the 

wonderful Shakespearian Tableaux. Th-- -■•■' ' --sr 

represented Prince Arthui Pleading for <,^ 

yohn IV, i|, and was a room in N'orihaih, le, 

with Arthur kneeling at the feet of liulirrt, while llie 
attendant.s »tt>od near wiih curd* and instruments uf 
torture. The next car exhibited Lord Say before jack 
Cade (from .> Kiti; //enr-v JV.-IV, vlll. A (xirlinn 
o' - ■"■ ■■ . ' ■■•'■■ ., • ,.i< 

on in 

tin .._ .; . .... ..- I,e 

Dreamof Kichanl III on l<4>sworlh I I : 

V, lii;. The King lay in agony on I a 

ciimsun tent, while the glii»t« i>l frince bdward, 
Hmry VI. Oueen Anne, and the young Princes stood 
'side him: Itcyond and licfote the tent 
' were gathered alxjul a camp-firr. The 
iit\t [iHuntr was the Hall' ' ' • '' , lltnry 

V: IV, v), and was a uf that 

well known event. In ni : . .... .:: is scene 

was the Marriage of Romeo and Juliet in t'nar Lau- 
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icsee'* Ceil, but, ereu liKia^h tbe seuiaj ml^ht be 
regarded as too eiabcmte and too open for acell. iti ex- 
tfcne beastjr made one forget these incongmities. 

Tbe next car represented the Last liaaqnet of Tiinon 
of Athent °III, ri ,and vasan open pariiioaof "gin- 
gerbread v^k " arithin which vai li^ibie tbe deserted 
table. One 'A the moit realirfic fcenes displared was 
that on the next car. the greeting of the Witches . Mae- 
betk \, lii . \ huge coinmn of im, entwined with rep- 
tiles, formed tbe central feature, from the top of which 
the witches uttered their silaiet to Macbeth and 
Ban']ao, who are approaching on horseback. Car 
nnmber nine bvre the Castle at EIanore,and represented 
the murder of Polonins •Hamlet III, irr. The next 
float, I>ear defined by hi-> iMoghters ■ HI, ii), though 
rerjr prettily arranged, was, unfortunate]*', little under- 
stood by the spectators. Then came a gorgeous repre- 
sentation of the I^anding of Othello at Cyprus ;, Othello 
II, i;, an'l, immediately f'.llowing. the Murder of Des- 
demona 'V. ii . The Death of Antony came next, 
followci by the Cave of Utlanns ■' Crmie/t'ne III, vii. 
The latter was the first scene represented in which no 
buildings were shown, and was very well done. The 
tame, however, cannot be said of the next scene, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus i Pericles V. iti , which, 
though rich in eflect, showed al«oIutely no regard for 
truth, and resembled rather a summer pavilion of a 
country resort than the temple of the great goddess. 
More successful, from an historical point of view, was 
the Coml>at between Achilles and Hector • Troilus and 
CrettUa V, i ), which followed. 

The most elaborate scene represented, and the one 
which elicited more applause than any other, was the 
Home of Titania and Oberon i A Midsummer S'ight't 
Dream IV, i;. Tlie float was crowded with gnomes 
and elves, insects and flowers, and was most success- 
fully carried out. In striking contrast to the life and 
biilliancy of this scene was the next, the Trial Scene 
from The Merrhant of Venice ilV, il, which was one 
of the most subdued that appeared in the procession. 
Then came Vincentio defending Mariana and Isabella 
( Measure for Measure V, ii, and the meeting of the 
two Dromios i Comedy of Errors V, vi, both of which 
were well executed and well understood by the specla- 



tors. The next tableau was a livid represeotatioB of 
Falslaff bei^ burned vi& ttpets i Merry H'tpa vf 
Wimditr V, t), and the vtnt, die Reooverr of Henni- 
one > IVintet't TmU II, lii -, dioa^ qoiet, was eqnally 
sttccessfuL Tbe CanuraL from Tx^ftk y-tgkt, which 
came next, was one of tbe most elaborate pictures in 
the procesBOO, and the two scenes frooi Tht Trmptu 
(I, ii ', fonned a 6tting climax to this amperb pageant. 
The fint of these represented Ciliban emeigii^ from 
his cave, while the second, the last of the cars, 
pictured Pi usp co sommonii^ the spirits of fire, water, 
and air. Below, in tbe wrecked ship, were Alonzo. 
Sebastian, Antonio, and Ferdinand, while Miranda with 
her father stood on a rock on one side, the latter smm- 
moning the spirits, who were seen emergii^ from the 
waves opposke them. The whole scene was one ot 
marked beauty and was received with load demonstra- 
tions of approval from the immense crowds that lined 
the streets thtoi^h which the procession passed. 

In every sense of the word the " Dream " was a 
success, and though faults might be found with the 
accuracy of many of the stiu c tm e s represented, the 
general effect was so good that one is forced to omit 
disparaging remarks. It certainly reflected mnch 
credit on tbe gentlemen who were interested in it and 
who were active in its arrangement. As a means of 
extending the influence of Shakespeare in the popular 
mind, it was of great value. It tvonght the possibili- 
ties of his dramas before thousands of persons in a way 
that they had never been before, and though the 
heaiity of the language and the vividness of the thought 
were absent, yet these pictures could not but simulate 
a craving for a more extended knowledge of the 
author's works. It is in this sense that such festivals 
as this appeal to the s>-mpathies of the scholar and 
force him to forget the incongruities that are almost 
unavoidable in such displays. 

Cincinnati deserves great praise for this successful 
pageant, and it is to be hoped that some of the public- 
minded citizens of other of our cities will secure its 
scenes and dresses for represention in their own cities, 
and thus bring before a much larger number of specta- 
tors this wonderful " Dream of Shakesjjeare." 

L. 
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OI.KANINGS FROM THE ^UARTEiy.IES. 

An article in the Quarterly'' for July on the three 
" In Meinoriam''" poems of Milton, Shelley, and Ten- 
nyx'in, includes a number of interesting comparisons 
between these poets and .ShaUe-ipeare. Speaking of 
the res':mblance of Tennyson to Dante, the writer finds 
them to have a marked ability to travel out of them- 
selves, and thus continuei) to explain his meaning: 

" When we say ' to travel out of himself,' let us not 
be misumlcrstood. We mean that the self-communing 
spirit is so strong in botii that it prevents their ever 
being fnirik or taking the reader fully into their confi- 
dence. There is in ImhIi, either more or less, a sort of 
rigiil, almost obstinate, reticence, far removeil from 
egotism, but still so self-absorbing as to make us almost 
complain of a want of frankness of nature — the impul- 
sive frankness of Shakespeare, for instance, or the free 
communion of Myron, who even pushes it to the ex- 
treme. Shakespeare never writes to please himself, but to 



charm the spectator. He therefore moves completely out 
of himself for the time ; but Dante and Tennyson, we 
fancy, have always an eye upon themselves as the 
' audience fit though few.' This constitutes an obvious 
defect as regards comprehensiveness; for however great 
and stirring the theme may be, the man who will not 
consent to make the whole world kin will always have 
a narrower, though perhaps a more select, circle of ad- 
mirers. It is in his serious efforts especially that Ten- 
nyson shows this characteristic faculty most; but we 
even fancy that the ring of Locksley //ail, the finest 
perhaps of all his minor efforts, was not primarily in- 
tended to echo very far beyond the reach of his own 
ear. It is the self-communing of the inner spirit, which 
has unconsciously allowed itself in an unguarded mo- 
ment to break the bounds." 

Extending his theme to the works of other poets, he 
says: 

" The quality to which we refer is entirely absent 
from the muse of antiquity. It has no place whatever 
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tn Homer. He stands, t.s it were, on a high pedestal 
before the world and proclaims aloud his inspiralian — 
in fact, he liti his inspiration to the wants and wishes 
of his audience rather than tn his own choice or lilcin^. 

Such a |K)et will ever |ii>siess a more uni ■' ^.-w 

over the human mind, an<l over all tint' 
who are purely ^ubjcctivc. In the ca»c of - , <- 

we have the two conditions occasionally intermucd; 
but as a general rule he gives forth his utterances. $0 to 
speak, oratorically, aiul as it were from a lofl^ s\xf<t 
Willi all humanity in full view before him. He is not 
self-absorbed, but liberal ami expensive. The fir%l in- 
stance wc recogm/e of Ihc high cmjiloymcnt of this 
rctlectivc mnlity in modem paetry is in D.\nte. the 
roeanint; of whose ' mystic unfatlioniable song ' still re- 
mains in many of it* iwrts a sealed book, even to critics 
of his own nation, who hwe formed different interpre- 
tations of his meaning. The i|ue>lion sometimes arises: 
L>id Dante himself always fully comprehend the exact 
purport of his muttcrings ? This is ■ moot point ; and 
for our part we incline to liclicve that the intense 
habit of ielfcommuning tends, more or lei's, to mj^tifi- 
CAtion, and leaver behind either a douUful or a doulile 
uing. This must be regarded as an unqucslionalde 
flefect, even in ^wetry. A poet's thoughts should not 
be dark, but flash like a I'haros light upon the page — 
unmistakable, pregnant, over|iowering, in their clear 
illumination. In their best form they should be like 
the impression given by a first love a| first sight— the 
most vivid and irresiitible that cveroceuri. !\ 
converse m,\y develop ijualities that did ii<<' 
us. The lovelineM of that impression ncvei .^^... 
things of lieauty are like flowers — they only bloom 
once, however they may afterward e>pand. So with 
the Ijcst elfusiuns of the poet's mind— wc hold that the 
effect muM be inttantancous. Where wc hesitate to 
take in the ide.i or have lo deliljerate about the mean- 
ing, it evinces rather a want of power than a f>otency 
of the mrns Jivinior. M' ' 

regarded as an un>p)estioi> 

ther'- >'^' '■••iiiin minds-;..- .^ j, . ;,. .^ 

whi !\ delight in unridilling the mysteries of 

»ul'j it>. Hut the tendency is by no means 

conhued tu the Germans; for all Ivtrarch's sonnets arc 
full of the same characteristics — showing a tjualily 
which in truth almost degenerates into a trick ; for 
while the author professes to unfold 10 Ut the inner 
mill, m reality he i'i mo>t reticent, and reserves for 
himself the full esot^ic revelation. This, we think, is 
harill/ fiir, and, tn make use of a Krencli phraie, 
hartlly consistent with •avoir vivre. But Ariosto never 
sins on this score, iind therefore we love the man. In 
Milton's early effusions, such as Comus and L' Ail f fro 
and ///V»»<.'r<>ii>, iheTcisnolr^reoftbK'innlifv: but the 
Pitraiiixr Lett abounds in > 
to such an extent that m 

went so far as to pronoutKc u .1 v.rii'.vvn.u lun i.r... 
on the whole- lie did not undertake 10 analyre ilie 
matter or to search for tlir >nM>ii' Im «c ^;ii,'>,-, ; n li. 
Dot SO much in the n.iiure > 
of llie employment of the ^1 

wc have said, i^ bv teni|K:raiiivii( and inaunci aliuuat 
free from the chartje, and wlicre he Indul^e^ in it he 
h.is 1: i . ily of 

thiii: ley IS 

tthH|<-. LMl ,1.,. 'I ■ 

I^Ohamed of n 

Acttmes wc 1 - ^ : . 
But wc may rely on ii, those pons who can go out ol 
tfiemnelves and consent lo itwtke the whole world kin, 
fn>m iloiner downward, are for eternity, and will always 



hold the lirst place. Wc may pir>fit much by overhear- 
ing the suppressed but fervent prayer of a good man on 
his knees; but assuredly we feel a higher sense of 
satisfaction — much more of the ' sursum corda ' — on 
receiving a benediction from the pulpit with uplifted 
hands in presence of a v.ist congregation of which we 
arc permitted to furm a pan." 

He then takes up the influence of the Greeks upon 
their work. 

" The leading characterisiic iix Milton';. LynJitt Es 
hisovertliiu'ing reminiscence of tlic classics and their 
lij ition to some of the incidents of his col- 

1' ^rcer; though we detect here and there 

til'. ;....v icarch for gems, whir'^ --i'' -h choice 

in their way, do not come .<.fMjir Uui ate 

citlter raore or lest made use of a- irk, and 

are the effect uf study and reference. This disposition 
to born>w greatly develo|icd with Milton in after lime, 
when we find in some of his works almost literal 
translations from the Greek, or Greek imagery and 
allusions intvcsticd. (.>f course, wc never lire of 
lieing temindc<l of the existence of this magnificent 
mine of wealth, but wc arc still forced lo icmeniber 
that il is neither onginal not is the working of it en- 
tirely Milton's own. The man who most of all shook 
himself free from all indebtedness to classic sources, 
and even uni-i>nsciously rivaled them on their own 
ground, was .Sliokespeore, some of whose similes ore 
tnilv Homeric ; as where he dcicrilies Mcrciiiy ' IK' 
' ' ' J, clouds' and Ml ' '' "ing 

, or where the - :»• 

....:,. IV .,f r.,,,i, whcii .... vuly 

lights u|.)on • il hcnven-l- ' or where he des- 

ignates the inhabitants :- lU 'the pcrpiclua] 

sul>cr godi ' — a phtasi: which 19 at once Homeric anil 
l.ucrctian. Miltnn, however great his instinct uf re- 
sorting to the sacred source, certainly never improved 
upon the clasiici ; but, although the declaration majr 
' like heresy in the car* i)f scholars, wc vi'iitnre 
M thill Shakesixrarc liardly ever touched n clas- 
'-'•'II which hr 'I''! 11..1 iiini. ,L.- ,.1 1... ,,,i,(y : 
.Til .uh ( Ircciai. jd 

I'", / with pic 1 .ill 

incuiiiiuitablc work, so the iuu>i i n 

(he worlil may take delight in the r- .;ii 

evolved out of the sect! 
dramatist. Milton is ;ii 
gentle reminder of (he ruin" 
and no nne <Iocs it better or 
u.s at leant nCCurd the prji^. 
It is not overdone : but 
a poet. Shelley, too, w ,1 

handling of the tratislaliun ui une uf (he pseudo^ 
Homerif* Hymns is a real mnsti-rjiierr. But the clai- 

■jo the whole 
' ven wisli lo 

".ir in-', '"■CultV of 

It i-1 him v»' I t>\ all 

' he h.is ri" M:,ikiiij{ a 
■ If 

I, perhaps, than the5e cotnpariiona 
ait; tliu** dia»ii between Mi • ami .Shake- 
speare in the Hritiih nuart,. sami- monlli. 
The wriicr ' . ■. a» 
buued witli V in- 



a 'Situation. Alter showing that Mr. Browning is 

the poet of reason, he proceeds : 
" With BaImc, treiiinc of lb« whole circle of csiit- 



•- ,;rc4l 

cs us a 

' source, 

liut lei 

._.iL IS iloe, 

hi« fame a« 

way, and hit 
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ence, each novel was but a fragment to be completed 
only when the last page of the ' human comedy ' was 
closed. With Shake<<peare, glancing from heaven 
to earth in search of living things to love, each life, 
whole in itself, was set before us from the birth to the 
grave. With Sophocles, carving but one aspect of 
things, one day sufficed that we, like him, should ■ see 
life steadily and whole ;' the unities of time and place 
were no accident, but the inevitable outcome of the 
thoughts on which he fed. To Mr. Drowning, dealing 
not with acts, with but the thought which gave them 
birth, one moment is enough to flash the truth upon us." 

After discussing the situation involved in Mr. 
Browning's poems, the writer continues : 

" In modern thought, ordinarily, the judgment-seat 
is transferred within the conscience of the agent, and 
set up before the action has passed the stage of premed* 
itation ; so it is most notably with Shakespeare ; it is so 
also with George Eliot and Victor Hugo. Mr. Brown- 
ing, on the other hand, forces the questioning t>ack yet 



a stage beyond this in the region of icfledkai; hk; 
drives self-examination inward into the ■econd ni; 
third circle of the hell or heaven which is the 9aA<l$. 
men. The situation with him is torn from its aeedfliC; 
in the hearts of the characters or egents diet gme .1^ 
birth, and transplanted into another and yet eMdipf- 
ground, till, like the seeds which were famed to lai|' 
through the air of a tropical region, it becomes abHiiC 
independent of material support or resting pLwe ; ttdj 
germ of thought from which it sprang has beeMMjtii 
mighty tree casting forth its branch into the liver tftf^ 
its boughs into the great flood, llie situation, i^jckilli 
the reflection of action into thought, is for that fcaia^i 
and for that reason only, that which alone seems woSj 
study to Mr. Browning." '^ 

As a critical estimate of Mr. Browning and as a^ 
attempt to tix his position in the world of Iettei% Itt^ 
article is of great value and interest, and well WMthB-^ 
more extended study. 
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Gounod's Komeo and yuliet was rendered three 
times during the last season in London. 

Dr. Carl C. Ilense has lately published at Halle, 
Shakespeare : Untersuchungen und Sttidien. 

William Black's novel, Judith Shakespeare, is con- 
cluded in the November issue of Harper's Ma/^azine. 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Esq.. has ju^t issued a 
fourth edition of his Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have issued a seven vol- 
ume' edition of Shakespeare in their " Leisure Hour 
Series." 

.Signor Luigi .Mortludi \ias just published a volume 
entitled Voltaire Coiitre Shakespeare, Barctli Contra 
Voltaire. 

Among the new works that M. Maurel proposes 
to produce in the coming season in l'ari», is Salvayre's 
Riihard III. 

The new Court Street Theatre, formerly Wahle's 
Opera House, IJuffalo. opiened early in September with 
Margaret Mather as Lady Macbeth. 

A copy of the Second Folio was recently sold in 
London for eighty five dollars, the Third Foliu sixty 
dollars, and the Fourth forty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Messrs. Houjjhton, Mifflin & Co. announce a new 
edition of the Elizabethan Dramatists, beginning with 
the works of Chi>topher Marlowe in three volumes, 
edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. The works of Thomas 
Middleton will he the next in the collection. 

Mr. Lawrence Barrett has been fulfilling a very suc- 
cessful engagement in San Francisco, appearing in 
Julius Casar, //»/«/«■/, and 7 he Merchant of Venice. 
lie now opens a six-weeks engagement in New York, 
and after visiting Philadelphia and the principal cities, 
will return to San Francisco for a short engagement, 
prior to his departure for Au-tralia, where he is booked 
for one hundred performances. He will then go to 
Ix>ndon and prepare for Shakespearian revivals at the 
Lyceum with Mr. Irving. 



Mr. Wilson Barrett, the lessee of the Princess Thitk 
tre, London, and the Grand Theatre, Hull, is sbH^ 
to produce Hamlet in a manner that is expecudVi 
exceed Mr. Irving's in many ways. ? 

Ur. Horace Howard Fumess, of Philadelphia, 1iil| 
recently established two prizes in. metncriam at SndjMl 
College, Northampton, Mass., and Vassar OiIVjIl 
roughkeepsie, N. Y., each being the interest oalnv 
hundred dollars. They will be known as the ** Ifrlff' 
Kate Furness Prizes." ; 

As president of the New Shakspere Society, lb 
Browning has received notice from Melbourne ttife 
since May last, two Shakespeare Societies have 
founded there — one, the Melbourne Univeisity 
speare Society, numbering about ninety membeiit 
the other, the Melbourne Shakespeare SocielT, wMj 
had one hundred and seventy-six members beta*'; 
was six weeks old. Both are aflSliated to the _ 
Shakspere Society of London. Professor Morrii, 
Lincoln College, Oxford, is the founder and |su1iImI 
of the town society and director of the univenitT oMt 



society and director ot tiie univenity 

Considerable interest has recently been excited II 
England over the production of the greater part of jflf 
You LAke Lt in an open field and wood in the grou ~ 
of Coombe House, near Wimbledon. The weather 
the afternoons of the performances was not quite 
that could be desired, but was not such as to mar I 
general elltct. In criticising the actors, the St. Jm 
Gazette remarks : '■ The conditions under which lli^ 
play was produced were necessarily somewhat tryi^ 
even ti> so competent a company of amateurs and ^ tW ij 
as they got together for this occasion. Ladv A^m 
bald Campbell, who courageously essayed the lotedf 
Orlando, was picturesque and graceful, and certaiaii 
•looked the part' remarkably well. Miss Cslhiwi 
made a most spirited and vivacious Rosalind, and lU 
Fulton's Audrey was a performance of really renn^ 
able skill. Mr. Hermann Vezin's exquisite elocsl} 
elicited frc(|ucnt .-ipplause, though it was slightly ill 
fcred with by the rustling of leaves, the twitteriM* 
birds, and the other rural sounds, which were not 
least charm of this interesting performance." 1 
experiment contains a thoughtful su^estion for 
consideration of amateurs in America. 
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DON'T BE A CLAM. 



And now comes the report from Germany 
that a man has invented an ironing machine 
— a machine that will iron a shirt or a sheet, 
a pair of pants without breaking the buttons, 
or a pillow-sham without tearing the lace, and 
all without fire or heat of any kind. It is 
called " cold ironing," or ironing without 
heat, and the delighted but verdant German 
innocently calculates on an immense sale of 
his new implements because he does away 
with the heat of the iron and the risk of 
scorching the article to be ironed. He for- 
gets that the world is full of clams, especially 
in housekeeping, who shut themselves up in 
their shells whenever a new improvement in 
housekeeping comes along. 

With the many clams who run the house- 
keeping of the country, the cold ironing pro- 
cess is the really weak point of the German 
inventor. " Iron without a hot iron ! not if 
I know myself, and I think I do," will be the 
ready response of the housekeeper clam. 
" My mother and her mother and her moth- 
er's mother all have ironed with hot irons ; 
they knew it was necessary to have a hot iron 
to make the clothes look real handsome, and, 
besides, what does a man and a Dutchman 
know about housework anyway?" Thus do 
the household clams answer, and they go on 
with the hot iron, sweltering through hot 
days and scorching delicate fabrics in all sea- 
sons, and the German inventor will realize 
by and by that he has missed his calling in 
trying to make women's work easier. The 
housekeeper clams boss the housekeeping of 
the world, and they want to be let alone in 
ignorance and slavish drudgery. 

The repugnance of the average housekeeper 
to try new ideas is one of the gravest misfor- 
tunes of the times. In all other departments 
of industry there is intelligent progress, but 
in the field of woman's labor there is scarcely 
the semblance of advancement. As a rule, 
they take offense at the suggestion that a new 
thing should be tried. They see it tried in 
the barn, in the fields, in the shops, on the 
highways, and every place, in fact, but in the 
house, where the hardest labor is to be per- 



formed, but they shut up in their clam-shells 
whenever it is proposed to lessen their toil. 
The inventor of the sewing-machine and of 
the clothes-wringer had a battle of years to 
get a footing in the household, and it was 
only when the shops and the laundries had 
made those improvements a necessity that the 
housekeeper clams opened their shells and 
reluctantly accepted what they nbw could not 
dispense with. 

It is high time that the housekeeper clams 
should open their shells and learn how the 
world moves. They should try all things that 
give reasonable promise of lessening house- 
keeping labor, and hold fast to that which is 
good. In these days of telegraphs and tele- 
phones, of rapid transit and steam heat, of 
electric lights and gas stoves, it is remarkable 
that the questions of cooking, of washing, of 
ironing, of baking, of scrubbing, and many 
others are but little beyond where the clams 
of the last generation, or of the last centurj', 
placed them. The sewing question has been 
solved, the clothes-wringing question has been 
solved, and other important domestic ques- 
tions have been solved, and should not those 
admitted improvements teach sensible, prac- 
tical women the necessity of progress ? Don't 
be a clam J 

Housekeepers should turn over a new leaf. 
If the German's ironing machine comes along, 
try it; give it an honest trial. Never mind 
what kind of an iron it requires, see what it 
is worth; don't fight it because it requires a 
cold iron or a hike-warm iron. It will cost 
little; it may save much, and every step taken 
in the improvement of the condition of the 
slaves of the kitchen will be a point gained 
for all time. Remember that it is the clam 
that stays in its shell and learns nothing about 
the progress of the world. When improve- 
ments are offered by a friend or by newspaper 
advertisements or by the irrepressible agent, 
even down to the lightning-rod man, listen 
to them and give them a trial, even if it does 
go against all of the grandmother notions. 
Don't be a clam / 
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In two rcraarkal)lc articles, published 
within two moiiilis of cai h other, two theories 
of the bonnets have been proposed, and, to 
jthe satisfaction of their respective authors, 
ompletely and fully demonstrated. And 
this is not the least remarlcabic fact in con- 
nection with these theories, for, notwith- 
tandinjj their radical nature, it is set forth 
|n the titles of each that they afford the only 
itisfartory explanation of many heretofore 
incxplained facts, and their authors each 
include with ^ut><f trat dtmvnstraHiium. 
These studies arc the now flinious article in 
iliukwooifs for Julie, " New Views of Shake- 
eare*s .Sonnets : The ' Other Poet ' Identi- 
Sed," and Dr. Chaxlcs Mackay's essay in the 
Vineieenth Century for August, " A Tangled 
Jkein Unravelled, or the Mysteries of Shake- 
eare's Sonnets." In reading these articles 
Dne realizes with a profound sense of its truth 
the statement by the author of the Black- 
vootti article, that " there are more things 
Shakespeare's Sonnets than have been 
Ircanit of in the philosojihy of conjectural 
id pros.iic criticism." Turning to the par- 
icular things "dreamt of" by this gentbv 
!ian, one is instantly convinced of the sound 
risdom displayed in this remark. He lakes 
thirty-five jwges to prove — and of this he has 
no doubt but that he is successful — that the 
" other Poet " referred to by Shakespeare in 

Ilhc Sonnets is no other than " the great 
Florentine patriot and Italian poet. Dante 
Rl.icHiERi !" To the demonstration of this 
Itartling and. a.s he states, tno.sl unheard-of 
fact, the writer brings all the learning and 
powers of conjecture — of which the quantity 
llmost surp.isses belief — ^tliat much careful 
tudy h.^s placed at his rommand. For the 
rtide is well written, shows much study, is 
igenious, but discursive, and fails to satisfy 
\t reader of the truth it seeks to prove with 




the same delightful feeling of certainty thai 
the author so frankly avows. 

Dr. Mackay's article treats of the same 
sonnets and of the same subject \ he uses the 
same illustrations, and. on the algebraic prin" 
c.iplc that things that arc ei^ual to the tiame 
thing are e<iunl to each other, his result should 
be the same :is that of the author of the Black- 
W'tw/yj article. I'nforiunaiely for the incjuir- 
ing student, however, mathematical rules are 
incompatible with literature — at least they 
have never been satisfactorily applied — and 
the.sc two gentlemen disagree, absolutely and 
entirely. Yet they both affirm they are 
right, and he who wotdd follow authority is 
placed in a position siinilajr to the donkey 
l>etwi.'cn the two Inandlcs of hay, for there is 
no reiison for taking one rather than the other. 

The un|jrcjudiced reader, however, after a 
careful and thoughtful perusal of these essays, 
cannot but deride, even though he may not 
agree with the conclusions reached, nor 
tolerate the mc.ins whereby they arc obtained, 
that Dr. Mack.>y's is bolfi the most readable 
and the most plausible ; for Dr. Mackay is an 
iconoclast. He docs not heMtnte to boldly 
declare that some of the 'ow known 

as Sl)akc5[>eare's are not ^ nc's at all, 

but were written by some ui the lesser |)oets 
of Shakespeare's time. To those who hold 
the writings of Shakespeare to be the most 
precious things the world contains, this must 
he indeed a sad blow, for they are far loo 
few to be destroyed with the jjcn of a theo- 
riter. But, xi will l>e seen in the sequel, 
Shakes]>eare's fame does not suffer by thi."5 
loss of sonnets, but rather gains, and then 
one has the additional satisfaction of feeling 
— if one can — that one dcies not have to go to 
distant Italy for the " other Poet," or even 
to give an indefinite guess among the half- 
dor^n lesser poets of the Elizabethan era, 
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tation from the fourth canto of the Inferno, 
however, shows us that Dante was re<.eived 
by his masters xs their ctjual •• bv night." 
Q. E. D. 

The spirits of the other world, however, 

ere not sufficient to inspire the other poet ; 
there was another and more powerful source 
of inspiration, a^ is shown l)y three lines 
from that most productive of sonnets, the 

ighty-sixth, 



" He, nor that aftable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast." 



^1 " 'A familiar ghost,' " explains the writer, 
^V' is a spirit in attendance on any one, doing 
^■lim kindly service." After which we arc told 
HIkbat these lines convey " the most beautiful 
^and true, the most lifelike, picture of Bea- 
trice in relation to Dante, when he descril)es 
ler .as that afT;\ble familiar ghost that nightly 
r in dreams gulled Datite with intelligence." 
hen follows a lengthy dissertation on Bea- 
rice, her nature and < haracter. and the part 
ihc took in Dante's dreams, her analogies 
Iwith the philosophy of Rethius, and a ntim- 
r of other facts all bearing in a const.intly 
iminishing degree on the question at issue. 
hat Beatrice was indeed a never-ending 
urce of inspiration to Dante is perfectly 
uc, but that she is the "affable familiar 
host ' ' referred to by Shakespeare has yet to 
proved. 

But, fully satisfied with himself and his sub- 
tt, the writer proceeds to show that the 
•'main theme or purpose of the other poet 
as the same as that of Shiikespeare in the 
Sonnets." This fact, he claims, is uncjues- 
tioned ami admitted by all who &up|)ose that 
the theme was '■ the sublime excellence of 
some unknown lord or lady of tender age and 
of miscellaneous accomplishments," if not of 
Lord Herbert or Lord Southampton. With- 
ut dwelling on this fact. whi< h, indeed, no 
ue will deny, the writer hurries on to de- 
ritie the theme or purpose of the other poet 
given by Shakespeare in the words "com- 
iients of praise" (Ixxxi and "hymns" 
Ixxxv), that is, they are "solemn relig- 
ious songs, dedicated to the sante theme as 
ihat to which the Sonnets arc consecrated by 
^hakespeare." Why the "hynms" should 
be "solemn religions songs " we arc not in- 
formed, but instead we learn that " Shake 
speare <ics<:ril)es the piiriHjse of the tjther f>ott 
L a-s twofold — namely, (i) to set forth the 
^L praises of the one to whom, in the Sonnets, 
^B Shakes|>eare'$ theme is dedicated, 

I 



'A better *|jirtl clulli uaeyour nunic. 
And in the praise thereof spends all tits might,' 



and (2) to gain for himself possession of the 
one whose praises he sings, 

• Bound for ihepriie of all-tou-precious you.' " 

And as Dante's object was "to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him forever, then," s.iys the 
writer, in a manner that seems intended to 
hurry along the reader whether he will or no, 
" //Dante was that other jx)ct. Shakesjjcare's 
aim or purpose in the Sonnets w.as to gain 
possession of the same great and most pre- 
cious prire." Truly, a remarkable conclusion. 
But what, one tnay naturally ituiiiirc, has 
this to do with proving that Dante w.us the 
other p<iet ? Docs it not rather dei)end ujKm 
such proof rather than furnish any itself? 
These are questions that the author has not 
deemed worthy of answering, for he moves 
swiftly on to the sixth division of his argu- 
ment, wherein he shows that " the * verse ' or 
poetry of the other poet is described in terms 
expressive of its strength, staieliness, and 
grandeur." Shakes|)eare furnishes this means 
of identification in the eighty-sixth sonnet, 
where he says, 

" Wm it the proud, full nail of hii i;icai verse ?' 

and in the eightieth, 

" But since your worth wide as the ocean it, 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear; 
My saucy liaric, inferior Tar to his. 
On your broad main doth wiKultjr appear." 

and also, 

" He of tall building and of gocxlly pride." 

l-'rom these lines the writer shows how 
much better it is to study Sh.ikcsi>care, the 
critic, than to criticise Shakes|3eare ; which 
is indeed true, as is also its parallel, that 
more profit is gained by studying Shakesjicarc, 
the theorizcr, than to invent theories con- 
cerning Shakespeare. But of this no hint is 
given in the present article. The thread of 
the argument is growing finer and finer, the 
cottiparisons become more an<l more obscure, 
and ime feels as though it was indeed a bold 
spirit that would trust itself with such as 
these. Yet the writer goes bravely on and 
finds that " never was a description more true 
to rcAiity than is the reprei»entation of iMnte's 
verse here gi"cn by Shakespeare." He feels, 
though, that perhaps this is a little too 
"strong," and in his next prop<Jsition adds 
to the previous one that, in addition to the 
i|ualities there described — so obvious, he 
thinks, that it is a matter of no small wonder- 
ment that they were not discovered before — 
that the other {xiet'N verse was distinguished 
by " Its exquisite |)olish and refinement." 
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" Comments of your praise, richly compil'd, 

And precious phrase by all the muses fil'd 

• •**** 

In polish'd form of well-refiDed pen.'' 

— Ixxxv. 

Stupid indeed must be the man who fails to 
be convinced ; for was there ever a poet, 
classic, mediaeval, or Elizabethan, that wrote 
in language that could be described in terms 
expressive of its "strength, stateliness, and 
grandeur," and at the same time was charac- 
terized with an "exquisite polish and refine- 
ment," save Dante? 

But this is not all. The amount of infor- 
mation to be obtained from the Sonnets seems 
endless. Shakespeare's knowledge was indeed 
unbounded ; for not only could he compose 
sonnets giving the most perfect descriptions of 
Dante's style, but those very same sonnets ex- 
plain to us Dante's methods of work. This 
fact is obtained from Sonnet Ixxx, 

" A better spirit dolh use your name, 
.And in the praise thereof spends all his might," 

which reflect the concluding words of Dante's 
/ 'iia Nouva, wherein he relates the arduous 
labor spent in perfecting his work — to which, 
like the preceding proposition, if all the rest 
be true, no exception can be taken. 

Finally — for the writer really brings his 
paper to a conclusion — he shows that " it was 
not till some time after Shakespeare had be- 
gun to write the ' songs and praises,' the 
'meditations and confessions,' of which his 
Sonnets consist, that he became acquainted 
with the writings of that other poet, and the 
effect upon him was so depressing and dis- 
couraging that for a time he gave up the at- 
tempt to write anything whi( h he could deem 
worthy of his great theme." Poor Shake- 
.speare ! One cannot help feeling both 
grieved and surprised at learning this. Why 
should he have felt so depressed? Was he 
not one of the very few who could read those 
poems in the original. He alone knew there 
were better poems than his. Why, then, 
worry over it ? And, further, why should he 
have refused to profit by these verses and in- 
corporate their thoughts in his own, when he 
made free use of all the material he could lay 
his hands on ? Was it because he had re- 
pented and was reformed ? 

But Shakespeare did not long remain 
plunged in despondency ; on the contrary, 
he conceived "a loftier idea of excellence," 
gathered up new ideas, and continued his 
former occupation of sonnet writing. 

Such is the theory presented in Blackwood's. 
The great variety of subjects treated, and 
the peculiar manner in which they are in- 



troduced, have extended the writer's remaib 
to an unusual length. Yet they are not widi- 
out interest, even though one disagree with 
them, for they show, in a very thorough nan- 
ner, how a theory may be evolved from 
nothing. That this writer's theory will hold 
a permanent place in literature cannot be 
entertained for a moment ; it has been {m)- 
posed only to sink into oblivion. One cannot 
but regret that so much ingenuity has been 
wasted in building up so conjectural a tbeoij. 
Had the author devoted his time to a com- 
mon-sense study of the Sonnets, there can be 
no doubt that the world of letters would ban 
profited by his investigations. As it is, ther 
can only be laughed at or passed over is 
silent contempt. This is, indeed, a syn- 
thetic age, but the world requires facts as a 
basis for its theories before it accepts them. 
The writer of the BlacfrwootC s article has no 
facts to present, no firm foundation on which 
his edifice can stand. It is only by distorting 
the meaning of the language of the Sonnets 
that his interpretations can be obtained. It 
fails completely to fulfill the scientific con- 
ception of a theory. It cannot then be con- 
sidered as having any practical value, or of 
being of permanent interest. The study of 
Shakespeare has been productive of much 
valueless study and absurd theories. On no 
part of human knowledge, perhaps — certainly 
not in the last three hundred years — has so 
much time been wasted as on Shakespeare. 
A man conceives a theorj', he spends his life 
in evolving it, in perfecting it, in answering 
objections to it ; but no sooner has he ceasdJ 
to battle for it and urge its claims upon the 
public than it passes from sight and is lost in 
a maze of useless criticism. The present 
theory is one of these, and it is an additional 
source of regret that the high literary standing 
of BlackwooiV s has given it a notoriety and 
position that it is far from deserving. 

On turning to Dr. Mackay's pages, on« 
finds a very different theory presented and ii 
a very different spirit. The writer in Blati- 
ivootfs is constantly telling us that his theon 
is true, and he does it so often that one is 
almost compelled to believe that he hopes 
thereby to bring us to support his theory: 
Dr. Mackay presents his argument in a 
scholarly manner and to the point, and lea** 
his readers to follow him or not, as they 
choose. He does not carry us to the regions 
of death to find the origin of the Sonne^ 
but, accepting them as they stand, he ex- 
amines them in a common-sense mannerind 
seeks to prove that the theory of Words- 
worth, that " with this key Shakespeare un- 
locked his heart," is untrue. He offers no 
conjectural theories, no high flown ideas: 
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lis plainness stands in marked contrast to the 
Elaborated language of the writer of the 
^lackwooiT s articles. 

After a few preliminary remarks on the 
circumstances attending the puhlitation of 
the Sonnets, Dr. Mackay opens l>is argument 
by presenting a sixfold clas^sification of them. 
The fiT'it comprises a " series of poems in the 
)rm of sunnels, addressed to a rich, noble, 
"and handsome young man, reproaching him 
mildly and affectionately fur wasting his 
irouthful loves on many women for whom he 
lid not care, and for not marrying suitably 
to his rank, to perpetuate his ratx*, as nobility 
and duty prescribed," and consisting of Son- 
nets i to XXV, liii, liv, and Iv. Dr. Mackiiy 
^^ecs no difficulty in believing that these were 
^■iddresscd to a real personage. His extraor- 
^Hinary beauty does not affect hi* reality — 
^nrhich, indeed, the student of the history of 
^"art would not question on this ground, as does 
the writer in lHatkivooif s — for if he were 
imaginary, why were they not piililished by 
leir author? After presenting his reasons 
jr believing this group referretl to William 
Icrbert, E.irl of Pembroke, Dr. Markay 
:s on to his second group. These arc 
iridely scattered, xxxiv, xxxv, xxxvii, cxxvii, 
I txliv, cli, and clii, and are " addressed by a 
jet, whose name is Wiltiam, to the dark- 
paired, dark-eyed wife of another William, 
l«nd |>leadin^' his passion, sometimes reproach- 
fully, sometimes despondently, and sometimes 
(hopefully." .\nd now the Doctor Itcgins his 
irgumcnt in earnest He si.)eaks lx)ldiy and 
ms, in language not to be misunderstood, 
these sonnets arc not by Shakespeare at 
lllf but by the Earl of Pembroke. Nor is 
is in the least unlikely. The Earl wrote 
jnnets, was dissatisfied with his own wife, 
much in love with I^rd Devonshire's, 
rho was K-autiful, dark-eyed, d.irk-haircd, 
md accomplished. The Earl of I >cvunshire*s 
>ame wa^ William Cavendi.'ili, and a^ the 
jnncis furnish the only hint that Shake- 
iearc was untnic to his wife, is it not more 
ea.sonable to suppose that tiicy were not his 
Cavenilish's? .\nd, in truth, from a 
iterary stand|x>int, it is far from addinj; to 
Shakespeare's renown to be known at the 
Jthor of the following ( omiujsition : 
'• Whatcvct hath tier with, thou hait thy WILL, 

Ant! SVI1.I. Ill boot, anil wii i !tn. 

More than enough im I iJiiV 'ill, 

To thy iwcct Wlt.I. making .1 iv 

Will ihnu, whiine WtLL ia lat);e aii<i ^|iacti>Uk, 
Not once vouehwfe lo hide my wii i tn ihjnc ' 
.Shall WILL in othcrt seem u : i^, 

.^n<! in niv Wtl.i no (atr aci :>e? 



One WILL of mine, to make thy Luge will more. 



this 



1^1 nn unkind, no fair bexeechers kill; 
Think all bat one, and me in that one WILL." 

Dr. Mackay's third series includes other 
sonnets of unequal merit, and contains "a 
vindication of the poet's character to a pow- 
erful friend and generous patron, whom 
rivals and enemies had endeavored to turn 
against him by caluumies ami misrcprtscnta- 
tions," and comprises the sonnets numl<crcd 
XXX, xxxvii, xxxviii, xl, Ixxx, Ixxxii, ixxxiii, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, Ixxxix, xc, xcj, c, cxi, cxji,and 
cxiii. This list includes those used by the writ^rr 
of the Blackwood's a.rUi:\c, and their use by 
l»r. Mackay affords a striking commentary on 
that gentleman's argument. The Earl of 
Southampton had loaned Sbakesp)carc a thou- 
sand pounds with which to purchase some 
shares in the Glotx- Theatre ; in 1593 Shake- 
speare published his Venus <>w</ Aifonis and 
dedicated it 10 Southampton. He now stood 
supreme among the poets of his time; tould 
he then have written the lines, 

"Oh I how I faint when I to you il»> wiite. 
Knowing a beUcr tnirit dnth u$c your name 
An<] ill the pmise Iherfof SjKnd^ all his might 
To make me tongue.lied, speaking of »-our fame" ? 

M.irlowc, argues Dr, Mackay, could have 
written this of Shakes|icare, but Shakespeare 
never of Marlowe. That Marlowe was lame 
is undisputed ; there is no record of .Shake- 
s]X!are's having been similarly imfortunate, 
other than that found in the thirty seventh 
and eighty-ninlh sonnets : 

" ,\* a ciccrejiil father takes iteli|<ht 
To see hi« active child Ho deeils of youth. 
So L taxAe lame by fortune's Jearett spite. 
Take all my cumftirl nf thy worth ai") inilh." 

and in the eighty-seventh, 

■■ S|>eak of my lamcne«s. and 1 Mrai^ht will hall," 

Sliakesfjcare was rcspc;table and in com- 
fortable i-ircum>ianccs from the beginning of 
his cTireer ; Marlowe was a Bohemian. Yet 
in Sonnet xl Shakespe;ire says, urge (he com- 
mentators, 

" I do forgive ihy nfthhery, gentle thief, 
Though thou tteal thee all my |ioverty." 

Sonnet cxii contains a reference lo a " vulgar 
scandal," of which there were many circulated 
concerning Marlowe, but none concerning 
ShakesjK-are. Hence it is that Dr. Mackay 
concludes that these sonnets were written by 
Marlowe and not by .Shakespeare, and his 
|K>int I ly well taken and worthy of 

catcful ition. It is but justice to the 

writer ot the Ulachttfooil' s article to add thai 
Dr. Mackay iu.akes no explanation of the 
lines, 




' Wat it hi* ipirit, hy •piriii taught to write 
iVbove • mortal pitch, tiiat Uruck me dead '/" 
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but thinks that, though unintelligible in our 
day, they were perfectly understood by the 
|)crson for whom the poem was written. 

The fourth series of sonnets contains a 
number of "love sonnets, addressed to one 
or many women, by one or many lovers, not 
connected in any way with the loves of the 
two Williams in the second series." The 
Sonnets were published in 1609, when Shake- 
speare wxs forty-five ; they must have been 
written between that date and 1586, when he 
was only twenty-two. How, then, says Dr. 
Mackay, fould Shakespeare have described 
himself as 

<• * * • \ ita now 
With Time's injurious hand crushed and o'erworn " ? 

or spoken of himself with the words, 

" In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after suns«t fadclh in the west, 
Which by-andby black night dolh lake away" 

and again, in die same sonnet, the seventy- 
third. 

" In nic thou sees! the t;lf)wing of such fire, 
Tliai on the ashu of his youth doth lie " ? 

The sonnets in which these lines occur were 
undoubtedly, says Dr. Mackay, written by 
Shakespeare, but he cannot be describing 
himself. We are not kept long in suspense 
a.s to the identity of the person. Among the 
nobles of Klizabeth's Court none was so 
renowned, or had had so varied a career, 
or had stood nearer the Queen, as Robert 
IhuUey, Earl of Leicester, the principal mag- 
nate of Shakespeare's native county of War- 
wick. The poet was thoroughly familiar with 
all the details of the great noble's life, and on 
his death may have thought it a fit subjet t for 
a poem, if not for a drama. This is, urges 
Dr. Mackay. "if not certain, extremely prob- 
able," and will be found in the sonnets 
beginning with xlvii, Ivii, Iviii, and ending 
with cxl. 

Assuming that his position is the correct 
one, Dr. Mackay traces the career of Leices- 
ter as depicted in the Sonnets. In the forty- 
ninth the Earl doubts of the f>ermanency of 
the favors shown him by the Queen — and it 
will be noted that they are all written in the 
first person — 

" Against thnt titne, if ever that time comes, 
When I shall sec thee frown on my defects, 
Whcnas thy love hath cast his utmost sum. 
CalI'd to that audit l>y advised respects; 
Against that time when thou shah strangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun. thine eye." 

In the fifty-seventh is found the "feelings 
of a lover toward a woman high above him in 
rank, station, and power :" 



" Being your slave, what should I do but 1 
Upon the hours and times of your desire : 
I liave no precious time at aU to spend. 
Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without'Cnd hour 
Whilst 1, my sovereign \ watch the clock for j< 

As the Earl grows older he gives utter 
to his remembrance of his youlhiul btauty io 
the lines, 

*■ liui when my glass shows me mjrself indeed, 
Beated and chopp'd with tann'd antiquity. 
Mine own selMove quite contrary I read. 
Self so self loving, were iniquity. 
'Tis thee (myselfj thai for tnyscif 1 praise. 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days." 

In the next sonnet, the sixty-third, 
creasing age is dwelt upon in equally 
language : 

" Against my love shall be, as I un now, 

With Time's injurious hand crush'd and o'l 
When hours have drain'd his blood and tillc 
With lines and wrinkles; when his routiifiJ 
Hath travel'd on to age's sleepy night." 

The same melancholy nins through 
entire series, reaching its climax 
seventy-first, and coming to an end in : 
cxl : 

" He wise as thou art cruel. Do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much di^ain,^ 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words expren 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were. 
Though not to love, yet, love, to f'-" •"- i-i, 
As testy sick men, when their dc. ar. 

No news but health from their p}i; , -.now! 

For if I should despair, I should gri>w mad. 
And in my madness might speak iU of iJiee ; ^^ 
Now this ill' wrestling [resting?] world isgraw«4* ' 

bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears '- - ' T,e, 
That I may not be so, nor • vj, 

Bear thine eyes straight, \'... „^.. ,.iy proud 
go wide. 

Perhaps the Doctor grows theoretical, 
his laudable desire to furnish a complete 
to the Sonnets has led him astray. But. 
ever this maybe, he rests his theory on 
not on fancies, and is both ingenious 
reasonable. His classification is definitj 
save his fifth and sixth divisions, which 
tain miscellaneous sonnets, such as could] 
l>e placed in any of the others — and offe 
satisfactory, if not convincing, explanalic 
the great difference both of manner and 
ter to be found in the Sonnets. In its cni^ 
form his theory is this — that the Sonnets] 
a publisher's scrap-book ; a volume mac 
of stray pieces such .is find their way , 
any printing office;, and as Shakespeare , 
the greatest living author, and as some of I 
sonnets were undoubtedly his, his name< 
placed on the title-page. It js a ttu 
worthy of much study ; coming from so ' 
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known an authority, and presented, as it is, 
in so careful a manner, it is destined to hold 
a prominent place in the history of the criti- 
cism of the Sonnetii. It opens a field of 
inquiry to the younger students that bids fair 
to return a rich harvest of facts. It is in no 
sense a Baconian theory, for though it gives 
some of wliat are called Shakespeare's work 
to other hands, it leaves him with an untarn- 
ished reputation both as a man and as a poet. 
It leaves him the writer of matchless plays, 




and takes away only a few sonnets of a style 
so poor, and embodying farts so disgraceful, as 
to make the most ardent lover of the man blush 
to call them his. But mere sentiment must 
not carry us over to Dr. Mackay's side ; that 
is not the ground he urges, but simply a care- 
ful study of the text and of the times in which 
they were written. His theory is supported 
by the facts on which it rests, but it is yet too 
soon to pronounce definitely upon its truth. 

R- 



THOMAS MIDDLETON : ANNALS OF HIS CAREER. 



157-. — Thomas Middleton was the only son 
of William Middleton and Anne Snow. He 
was probably born in London, but the date 
of his birth is unknown. His father's arms 
were "Argent on a Saltier, engrailed Sables 
a Castle of the first," and his crest was as- 
signed in 1568 by Sir Gilbert Dethick, Gar- 
ter King-at-arms, as "On his Torce argent 
and sables an .\pe passant with a collar abotit 
his neck and cham gold mantled argent 
double gules." 
, '593 or '596. — S. Thomas Middleton wa.s 

Ioxlmitted member of Gray's Inn in each of 
these years, one of whom was prob.-»b)y thc 
dramatist, 
1597. — Tht WistUm of So/omtm Para- 
phrased vi3b published by Valentine Sims, 

11599, — Mkrvcynicon, Six Snarling Satires ^ 
by T. M.. Gent, may be by Middleton. 
'399. winter. — The Old Law was written 
by him, probably for the Children of Paul's. 
The date of this play is proved by the men- 
tion of the year 1599 in the text. It was 
altered by Rowley, most likely, c. 1622, for 
the Lady Elizabeth's Company, and finally 
revised by Ma^singer c. 1623-5 for Queen 

h Henrietta's Men .it the Phoenix. Thence it 
passed to Salisbury House in 1636. It was 
published in 1656. 

C. 1600. — The Mayor of Quinborough, 
which is clearly an early work, was prnliahly 
[produced by the Paul's Children in this year. 
Irrom them it passed, on their breaking up in 
1x607, to the King's Men, who acted it about 
j,x624. The mention of Tlie IVi/dgoose Chase 
[was probably inserted at this revival. That 
[tome of the Paul's plays passed to the King's 
'ten is shown by the instance of Beaumont's 
IVoman-Hater. 

1 600- 1. — Blurt. Master- Constable, or the 
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Spaniard's Night-wali, was acted by the 
Children of Paul's. It contains allusions to 
passages in Romeo atul Juliet, Much Ado 
About Nothing. Troilus and Cresstda, and 
probably .4//' f Well that Ends Well. 

Middleton now ceased lu write for the 
Paul's Boys, and joined the Admiral's Men 
at the Rose. We u.sually find such changes 
of «:ompany indicatal by the publication of 
plays produced at the older one. According- 
ly ^/wr/ was entered in S. R., June 17th, 
1602, and published in that year. The fol- 
lowing dates arc from Henslow's Diary: 

tf>o3, May 22d. — Cies^ir's Eall,hy Munday, 
Drayton, VVcl>6tcr, Middleton, and the rest 
(probably Dekker, compare the next entry). 

1602. May 2 2d. — The Two Ilarpes \sic\ 
by Munday, Drayton, Wclxster, Middleton, 
and Dekker. 

1602, October 3d. — Henslow's Diary has 
mention of "a play " for Worcester's Men. 
.\ suspicious entry. 

i6o2, October atsl. — Chester Tragtefy. 
November 9th, Randol, Earl of Chester. 
These are no doubt one and the same play, as 
the October entry is in " part payment," the 
November in " full," the two just making up 
six pounds, the usual play price at that date. 

1602. December 14th. — For prologue and 
epilogue for play of Baton (by R. Greene), 
at court, five shillings. 

1603. — This i» I>ycc's date for Middleton's 
first marriage to Maria Marbeck, daughter to 
Edward Marbeck. one of the six clerks in 
Chancery. The true date may have been 
earlier. His only .son. Edward, was born in 
1604. 

1603-4, January 3d. — lather Hubbard's 
Tales, or the Ant and the Nightingale, by T. 
M., entered in S. R. 
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of Prague, newspapers, etc., have been in- 
serted, and the name of the man-servant 
I was changed from John to Hugh. ^I'his al- 
teration was made c. 1622, no doubt by 
Kowley, as in the case of Thf Old Ltnv. 
Hence lhe"W. R." on the title-page. This 
play may have [ireccdcd the Five Gallanis. 
\ play called (ht Futitan Moid, Modest 
Wife, ivhi Wanton Widvio, by T. Middleton, 
Was entered on S. R. in September, 1653, 
and a MS. with the same title was destroyed 
by John Warburton's servant. Whether this 
was identical with llie Puritan or with The 
Match at Midnight may be loft to the reader's 
consideration. 

We now lose sight of Middleton for some 
years until 

1613, October 29th. — The Triumphs of 
\Truth. This was Middleton's first pageant 
lin celebration of Sir Thomas Middleton's 
[Mayorship and Hugh Middleton's New River. 
iThis indicates family influence, for A. Mon- 
Jay was the usual pageant maker fo the city 
It that time. 

1 61 4. — A Chaste Maid in Chtapside. Ap- 
>ro.ximately the date of this play is fixed 
>y its being produced by the Princess Eliza- 
beth's Men at the Swan. There was no 
•Princess Eli/.abeth's Company till i6ii,and 
ihcy acted regularly at the Cockpit after 
1616. Only during 1613 and 1614 are they 
known to have acted at the Bankside, when 
they played The Chaste Maid at the Swan 
and Jonson's Barthoiomeiv Fair JX the Hope. 
The date is further indicateil by the mention 
of the many good laws made for the regula- 
tion of the city, which distinctly implies 
^1614. This play is specially interesting as 
-ing the only Swan play that has come down 
to us. It was published in 1630. 

1616, November 4th. — Cwiiatis Amor. 
pageant at the creation of Charles Prince 
>f Wales. 

We now come to the scries of plays written 
jIn conjunction with W. Rowley: 

1616-7. — -^ ^''"'' Quarrel AcXcA by Prince 

'harles' Comfiany. Published in 1617. and 

jain in the same year with " nc^» additions." 

liddleton wrote 1, i (part/; I, ii ; \l, i, 

111 ; III, ii; IV, ii, iii; V, i(part); Rowley 

I the rest. 
\ 1614, ]\xx\K:.—NoWit,No HelpLikea Wo- 
man* s. The date of this play, which is placed 
U-st of alt by Dyce, is fixed by a passage in 
■II, 1, Wcafhcrwise, speaking in " 1638, when 
|hc Dominical letter is G," 1. e., im the occa 
sion of the reproduction of the play by 
Shirley with a prologue of his own at 
Dublin, says he has ''proceeded in five 
and twenty such books of astronomy." /*. /., 
Imanacs. This gives 1614 as the first of the 




twenty-five, and this year agrees with the 
other indications of date in the play, for in 
j6i4 June loth was on a Friday and the full 
moon fell on the 15th. The play was pub- 
lished in 1657. 

161 7, October 29th, — The Triumphs of 
Honor and Industry. The production of this 
page.int tost two hundred and eighty-two 
pounds. 

1618-9. after Twelfth Night.— 7)4^ Inner 
Temple Masque, or Mas<jue of Heroes, was 
performed. Entered S. R. July loth, 1619. 
By Middleton and Rowley. Acted by Prince 
Charles' Company. 

1619, October 29th. — 754^ Triumphs of 
Love and Antiquily. \ |>ageant for Sir W. 
Cockayne's Mayoralty. 

1620 — The World Tost at Tennis. A 
courtly masque. Dedicated to Charles, Lord 
Howard, and his lady. Sir W. Cockayne's 
daughter. By Middleton and Rowley. Acted 
by Prince Charles' Company. 

1620. — Middleton was appointed Chronol- 
oger to the city. He and Rowley leave Prince 
Charles' Men and join the I.ady Elizabeth's. 

1621. — The C Vianjfelinf;. By M tddleton and 
Rowley. Rowley wrote I, i.ii ; III, iii; IV, iii; 
V, iii ; Middleton the rest. Acted by the I^dy 
Elizal)eth's Men. Founded on Reynolds' 
Gods Rez'enf^e Axainst Murder, I, iv, which 
was not published till June 7th, 1621 1 S, R.). 

1621. — The Spantxh Gipsy. By Middleton 
and Rowley, .\ctcd by the I^dy Elizabeth's 
Men. This play, together with 1 he Change- 
lint: l^which is mentioned in it and was there- 
fore j>rodu<ed first), and The Fair Quarrel, 
passed to Queen Henrietta's Men and ht- 
longed to the Salisbury Court Theatre in 
1639. 

1621, Octoljer 39th. — 7X^ Sun in Aries. 
A pageant. Middleton now left the Lady 
Elieabcth's Men and wrote for the King's 
Company. 

1631-1. — ne li^Uh. This play must have 
been written before the issue of Macheth in 
the Folio. November 8lh, 1623, in which tw-o 
songs arc referred to as if well known, which 
occur at full length in The Witch. 

1 62 1 -2. — More Dissemblers fiesides Women. 
.Allowed by Sir H. Hcrliert without fee Oc- 
tober 17th, 1623, as l)eing "an old play" 
previously allowed by Sir G. Buck, /". e., be- 
fore May, 1622; "old "simply means " al- 
ready litonsed," not new; it does not mean 
"of longstanding" in Herbert's entries, as 
Dyce interprets it. 

1622. — The alterations in Meubeth were 
made by Middleton. 

C. 1623. — Women Beware Women. Thi.H 
and the preceding play were published to- 
gether in 1657. 
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C ibt:i.—AHftkii^far a Qmet L^t. Pab- 
Iid)edi662. 

1623. Oi:ti:AKX *^(k.—The Tnmmfkt tf Im- 
Ugrity. A pageant. 

C. 16J3-4. — The revised Tcnaoa <rf Tht 
Mayor af Qitiai»r»tt:,h produced. Thr mea- 
tion or Tke WtUgi- tbovi that this 

revival vai MbseqiMr. .1. 

1624, August. — A Oamu at Oust. Sup- 
prcBed on account of \\s satire agaiDstGond- 
ofou, etc- It u ttraage tlutt Dyce in his 
gr^.^r^w^ 'Txcellent account of this plajr has 
n ! out that the \Vhite Knight is 
\ -x\ck and the White Duke the Duke 
of J ham. 

I'" J 5 — Tfu Widato. After the disgrace 
which Middlcton bad incarred hs A Gamu at 
Ckett he seems to have avoided any further 
drarealic composition and to have left Tfu 
Widow, attlut limeapparently nearly ready for 
the ktage, to tte brought out by Jonson and 
Fletcher. Hence the appearance of their 
names on the title-page. It ii clear fcom in- 
ternal evidence that they did no more than 
revise thr jilay, Middlcton being sole author. 
A» to date, what Dyce says atx>ut " yellow 
hands" is not correct ; they continued in 
fashion ycar^ after 1616, and hi& argu- 
ment from the "imitation" in The Honfst 
Lawyer is imliecile. It is not jxissible to say 
which author is the imitator. But in the 
play itself, besides an allusion to The Scorn- 
ful Lady, whi<h was revived in 1624-5, *^ 
find in II, ii, that Second Suitor "has been 
known for a busy croxcomb this fifteen years." 
I think this means that either Taylor or Ben- 
field, who were both originally actors in The 
Coxfomh, now acted in the character of the 
Second Suitor. If not, why the mention of 
fifteen years? Kxactly similar mention of The 
Changeling ocxiirs in the Spanish Gipsy, and 
there arc other similar instances in Middleton. 
On the date of The Coxcomb see ray forth- 
coming pajwr on Fletcher and Massinger in 
Englische Studien, written a year ago. 

1626, October 29th. — The Triumph of 
Health and Prosperity. A [>ageant. 

1627, July 4th — Middleton wa.s buried at 
Ncwington Booths, 

1628, July i8th. — His widow CMagdalcn, 
a second wife) was buried in the same place. 



It will be seen from the foregoing facts 
that there are three distinct periods in Mid- 
dlcton's work ; — the first, from 1599 to 1607, 
during which he wrote for companies of chil- 
dren or assisted others in plays produced by 



the AdmtraTs Mea ; the secood, bocD 161 
to i6ai, daring vhich he accompaated the 
fortoDCS of Kovlc^ ; the third, froaa t63J to 
i6xq, during whH-h he prodooed his best 
wwrk for the V. ' >!». There is a break 

from 1608 tc -iring vhich we know 

HOthiog of his utc or his work. It will be 
fband when we come to treat of Rowley that 
exactly the same gap exists in his annah. 
Both these antbon were probably engaged la 
writing for the Duke of York's Men from 

1610 to 161 2, as plays produced for this com- 
pany daring that time have penshed. It was 
not bll the death of Prince Henry and the 
ele«'ation of Charles to the poiition of Pnnoe 
of M'aks that hb actors attracted any oon- 
sideraUe attention. 

For the first time then in this iMpcr have 
the plays of Middleton been arranged in sueii 
chronological order as to enable the studeiu 
to examine the development of his method of 
work, an arrangement which Dyce prononnc 
to be " impossible," but one which 
commend itself to all who read these dr 
in the consecution now proposed. Dyct 
own system, based on the most delusive of j 
methods, that of order of publication, is 1 
unsatisfactory. And even for the more exclu- 
sively Shakespearian student, who does not < 
alx>ut Middleton further than regards his( 
nection with the works of his greater contea 
porary, it may be a satisfaction to get rid of il 
old hypothesis of the anteriority of The H7/, 
to Macbeth, a hypothesis which involved tt 
legimatc deduction that Middlcton an 
Shakespeare were rivals competing for it 
favor of the same company, to say nothing of 
the queer notion that Shakespeare wa* 
imitator of so inferior a competitor. '(1 
truth is, that at the time where Shakest 
produced his masterpiece Middlcton was 
gaged by a children's comi>any to write satii 
ical comedies against him, and that it was no 
till some six yearsafter his death that access I 
the youngerdramatist could be obtained toiha 
company of actors, who were supported unr 

161 1 by no writers of eminence except Jon 
son and Shakespeare, with very occasion! 
help from Tourneur.Wilkins, Drayton, Lod^ 
and some others — some inferior writers whc 
very names have vanished from the annals 
the stage. The success and popularity 
Shakespeare is more fully displayed by 
fact than by any other ; from 1594 to 1610,' 
alone contributed about three-quarters of th 
plays which raised the <.ompany in which 
acted to the highest position of all the cc 
panics in London. 
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Coi.ERiD(;E says he \i " convinced that 
Shakesptrare availed himself of the title of 
this play in his uwn mind, and worked upon 
it as a dream throughout : that un no other 
ground can its merits be fully estimated." 
In fact, he regards the whole " as a sort of 
ideal dream." Dowden calls it a phantasma- 
goria." To this realistic poet the transcend- 
ant beauty of a midsummer night would have 
been empty indeed, if he could not have peo- 
pled It with the forms of those who maintained 
active relations with the times in which he 
lived, but which, seen through the maze of 
dream life, are as people of the imagination. 
But wlien in quest of truth we call facts to our 
aid, a light which deepens with every eflTort 
of investigation dispels the mist, and the 
motors of Shakespeare's day stand before us, 
poetized, immortalized, in its effulgence. 
Rcsear<:h reveals the fact that two or three 
passiiges. to which we shall allude, have been 
mterpreted and accepted by commentators. 
Hut those writers apiiear to have assumed the 
hyyK>thesis that these were designed simply 
to ornament, and were isolated instances 
rather than so many links to the chain half 
hidden in the shadows and Iwauty of dream 
and fairy -land. 

That .-/ Afidiummtr Nights Drtam, the 
most beautiful of allegories, was a natural 
outgrowth of the times, any one who will 
plate himself in sympathy with the .social life 
of the Elizabethan age will be convinced. 

Though the scene^ is laid in Athens, and 
;he characters are .\thenian. the myths, the 
flora and fauna, are essentially English. 
Shakes^KMre's London was a walled < ity with 
gates, like Thel>es ; its air dear, fresh, sweet, 
and undefiled by the dust and smoke of coal ; 
there was no din or uproar from iimnufac- 
tories ; in the busiest jMjriions of the city 
were fields and gardens. The Thames was a 
populons and fashionable thoroughfare, its 
irysial waters flowing through meadows, with 
oaks growing and flowers blooming upon its 
b.inl<s. and here, in harmony with the pretty 
mythology of the age, the fairies could sway 
among the blossoms, sleep on beds of thyme 
or rosemary, dance their mazes on the green, 
or hide in "acorn lups" under the shadow 
of the walls, close beside active, busy life. 
Dress was picliires(|ue and varied and desig- 
nated clasji, though distinctive grades of 
social position were not known. The studies 
the alchemist and lectures on science 
Itrnctcd some few, but the theatre was not 




only the ]>opular place of resort, but the 
drama was the educator of the day, though 
women, except, perhaps, the citizens' wives, 
did not attend the public theatres. Kx this 
time there were no actresses on the English 
stage, the female characters being taken by 
boys. Satirical shafts were much in vogue 
and were used indiscriminately touching the 
fashions and follies of the day, or hurled at 
royalty and its favorites even in the presence 
of royalty itself. The stage would not be 
use<l by Shakesjware, the great teacher of the 
minds and morals of men. for a mere phan- 
tasmagoria or dream without basts or moral 
force. Every writer and thoughtful reader 
will recall to mind how he has turned in dis- 
s,-itisfaction or disgust from the finest worded 
creation, though fraught with .sentiment, 
which had no principle to sustain it. At a 
glance Midfummer Xight^s Dream im[)rcsses 
us as a dream. Here is the Attic hero, the 
grand chara<-ter of the play, a.ssociated in his 
exploits with the very gods themselves, com- 
ing into almost intimate contact with all 
classes of peo]>lc. Here is shown the popu- 
lar belief in fairies, who were supposed to 
guide and control the dc*stinies of mortals, 
and faith in alchemy ; the theatre is repre- 
sented and the fa.shions of the day adopted 
and made merry over; and here the char.ic- 
ters transpose themselves as in a dream. 
Yel there is no play in which Shakespeare 
reveals the subtlety of his genius 3.s in this, 
where philosophy, poetry, su|Jcrsiition, satire, 
ami humor are woven in so artistic and 
l>eauliful a fabric ; but that here and there 
the work is overshot, the blending would 
render eai^h intangible. That the play was 
written with a purpose we are forced to 
believe, not only from the fact that he took 
love, or love-in-idleness, for his theme, which 
he uses on other occasions to denote a love 
which surprises the indolent, but from Bot- 
tom's remark ( II, i), where he tells Titania she 
h;is " little reason " to love him and con- 
cludes with, "and yet, to say the tmth, 
rexLson and love keep little comf>any together 
now-a-days. " There was a popular lielief in 
love potions, most horrible decoctions, which 
Shakespeare poetized in having J'uck make 
use of the fragrant juice of the " flower of the 
purple dye," the pansy ur love-in-idlcness. 
There is nothing more potent than idleness 
in misshaping destiny, and the old adage, 
"Satan finds some mischief siill for idle 
hands to do," is very prettily exemplified in 
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the effects of the love potion distilled from 
the flower. 

One writer, mentioning Shakespeare's loy- 
alty to Elizabeth, refers to what he calls a 
Jelicate compliment paid her maiden exist- 
»re in the first part of the first act, where 
'Theseus says to Hermia ; 

" * * endure the livery of a iiuii. 
For aye to be in »h«dycloi»tcr mewed. 
To live a barren sisler all your life, 
Chanlint; faint hymns t" the cold, fruilless moon. 
Thrice bk-ssed they. *■<»•• 

It seems a doubtful compliment when we 
rclleit that the allusion contains a religious 
sentiment which w.ts the prolific source of the 
then recent sanguinary wars and present dis- 
sensions, and one that was pronouncedly at 
variance with Elizabeth's Protestant faith. 
Some one ha."* suggested that the pas.sage in 
I. ii, 

" Since once 1 sat upon apromrmtory 
And heard a mermaid on a dujphin'sbacl^ 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breatli 
That the rude sea K^ew civil at licr M)ng, 
And certain stars shot madly from theu sphere* 
To hear the leamaid's music," 

may have had reference to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, when a prisoner in the Castle of Loch- 
levin. It may, however, have had reference 
to her when the happy sovereign of an ad- 
tniring realtn. The "promontory" may 
have been typical of the stern and craggy 
roast of Scotland overlooking the sea, where 
the mermaids are supposed to dwell, or it 
may have had reference to Mary's voyage 
from France to Scotland, and the bard, sit- 
ting on some fancied " promontory," is sup- 
posed to have heard the echo of the poetic 
and i)laintivc sentiment which possessed her 
and which has become historical through her 
"Adieu," written on that voyage. And as 
strengthening this hy[>othesis is the fact that 
•' the rude sea grew civil at her song," which 
possibly reminds us that the ships Elixabeth 
sent to intercept her failed of their purpose. 
It may have been an allusion to Mary as the 
defender of her religious faith, or perhaps to 
her interview with John Knox. In the re- 
ligious dissensions of that period Mary may 
be said to have represented her party, as 
John Knox did the Protestant party. Those 
extremes, she, with her smiles and tears cov- 
ering her biting sarcasm, her soft and elo 
quent si>eech, her Southern grace, her warmth 
and loveliness; he, stern, icy, rugged, in- 
trepid, rude. We may here, indeed, see her 
as " a mermaid on a dolphin's back, uttering 
such dulcet and harmonious breath" that the 
•' rude sea" of dissent which surged around 
her sometimes " grew i ivil at her song." 



When the jealousy of Elizabeth for thf 
beautiful, gifted, and beloved Queen of Scot- 
land was known, and the agonies she eodured 
when told of the excellence of Mary's [«r- 
formance on the lute and the beauty of hei 
voice in singing, it seems as though Shake- 
speare not only had little 'iy with his 
sovereign, but that his r. _ - sentiment 
was one with, and his tribute |>aid to, Marj 
Stuart. In the first part of the secood act 
the moral principle which runs through the 
play in an unbroken thread first becomes j 
parent where Oberon addresses Puck in 
following language : 

" That very time I saw (but thou couldst not). 
Flying between the cold moon and the eaitfa, 
Cupid all .imrd; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west. 
And loosed his love-shaft smaxlly from his tx>w» 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand heatts; 
But I might see young Cupid's tiery shafts 
(Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery mo 
And the impeiial votaress passed on. 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little western flower. 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wounj* 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness." 

Halpine thinks (and is supported in hts in- 
terpretation by the fact that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with the events to which he Iw- 
lieves allusion to have been made m this pas- 
sage j that "a fair vestal" refers to Queen 
Elizabeth, ''Cupid all armed" to the Earl 
of Leicester. He recalls to mind the pre- 
parations made at Kenilworth for Eliiabefh's 
entertainment, .ind one sees in im:ii:init:oii 
"the imperial votaress" resolute 
aside every thought of wifehood i 
tempt her to divide or relinquish her poww 
atid letting reason or ambition rule 
" The.bolt of Cupid " falling on a 

•'*♦** little western flower, 
Mi:fore milk-white, now purple with lore's 

and which "maidens call love-in-idlene 
he supposes to refer to the Countess Lettiti 
wife of the Earl of Essex, who reciprocatt 
Leicester's affection while her husban 
absent in Ireland. " Purple with 
wound " he supposes to refer to her 
tion of, or consent to, the murder of her I 
band by poison while on his way 
Having shown the deep crime in whtrh ! 
in-idleness, or the indulgence o; 
can plunge all that was once b; 
nocent, Shakespeare shows us how Tita 
who so loved the "little changeling bof* 
that she would not part with him and tc " 
better endure coldness and separation 
Oberon, being unwatchful. also falls a tic 
to love-in-idleness, and while under its] 
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forgetting her tender devotion to the " little 
changeling," gives him up to OlK.Ton. 
Demetrius and Lysander were both young 
men of fortune and leisure; they each fall 
vie tims to love-in-idleness, and through jeal- 
jpusy are eager to shed each other's blood, 
"otice how Lysander says, in the last part of 
the second scene of the second act, 

"The will of man v> by his r>"'- v'd. 

And rciuon say« you are the K> 

Things crowing; aie not ripe utii I ison. 

So I, being young, till now rip« not to reason," 



I'. 
Irving to convince Helena that his afTection, 
transferred from Herniia to herself, is the 
result of reason. No fickle fancy show* iuself 
in the lives of the honest laborers, Quince, 
Bottom, Starveling, and others. 
Having spent most of their time in labor, 
their leisure hours are passed in honest, health- 
^. ful enjoyment. Titaiiia, Dcmetnus, and Ly- 
^kandcr show how the heart can desert an object 
^^cminently fitted to form its highest happiness, 
but to return when reason a!>scrts its sway ; 

■and Shakespeaic shows us. in the union of 
l)emctrius and Lysander to the objects of 
their choice, that happiness or sorrow can 
result from the same emotion as it is rightly 

»or idly given. Ol)€ron and Puck, being 
fairies and m this instance taking upon them- 
' selves the (luality of invisibility, might be 
looked upon as "trifles light as air," those 
circumstances which cloud or aid the exercise 
of right or reason. One objection which 
might l»e urged against the moral force of the 
play might l>c that none of the characters 
show remorse. But does the mass of mankind 
suffer remorse from its follies? Let us rail 
up what might be allusions to inridcntsof the 
Eli2al)etiian period, and sec if A MiJfummfr 
Night's Dream becomes more intelligible. 
If wc should suppose for a moment that 
Lysander was an im]>ersonation of Lyccstcr,* 
how forcibly the inicr\'icw between the prin- 
cipal characters of the ])lay in the palace of 
Theseus at Athens suggests a scene in the life 
of Queen Elizabeth — when Parliaiucnt re- 
monstrated with her upon her continued 
maidenhood, or when, in the flower of her 
youth, a petition was presented to her by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons entreating 
her to marry. Her affections were with Ly- 
ccstcr, to whom she w;is prol>nbly betrothed, 
and who had (L i) 

•• Stolen the imprcxion of her famuy 
With braceleU, • • • • • rin«». 
Gauds, conceit*, knacks, trifles," 

magnificent jirwels, befitting her royal sta- 
tion. All other suitors were too old or too 

* W* uM iKc uU form gf «|i«UUw %n 



young ; she intended to keep her vow of 
" marriage to the realm " which she made with 
her coronation ring, and her subsequent an- 
swer, "The aspirations toward honor and 
greatness which are in me cannot suffer him 
a.s a com|>anion and a husband,^' docs not 
differ materially from Hermia's answer, 

" L'nto his lordship, to whose unwished yoke 
My s«ul consents >iol to i;ivc suvercigniy." 

We have already alluded to the difference 
in religion between Shakesjieare and Eliz- 
abeth, and to the religious dissensions of 
the times and the sad and tragic story of the 
union of I.yccster with the Coimtess l-etticc. 
How forcibly Lysander recalls to us, when he 
gains Hermia's consent to a secret marriage 
(I, i) — " Steal from thy father's hou.se," and 
he will shelter her in his aunt's house, " seven 
leagues" from Athens; "to that place the 
sharp Athenian law cannot pursue us" — the 
fact that Lyccster, through fear of hissovereign's 
displeasure, concealed his marriage with the 
Countess Ixittice, and when discovered by her 
father and cum|)elled to publish it he suffered 
from the anger and rejiroach of his sovereign. 
Elizal>eth and the Countess might lie con- 
sidered as Hermia and Helena, the characters 
at times being transposed, and also Lysander 
and Demetrius .is Lyccster and the Earl of 
Sussex. And forcibly do the rivalries of the 
two former gentlemen and their desire to slay 
each other in this midsummer time recall to 
us the brawls of Lyccster and Sussex; how, 
through jealously, one for the honor of, the 
other in iiis love for, the Queen, feeling Ik-- 
tween them ran so high that during one sum- 
mer neither of those lords ventured abroad 
without armed follower^, and the disturbance 
was tinly <]uclled by the comtnand of their 
sovereign. Lys.inder returns to his first love, 
thottjh he has sworn to love Helena, and Ly- 
ccster returns in sentiment and loyalty to 
Elizabeth, or Hermia, though the most 
solemn vows have bound him to the Countess 
Lettire, or Helena. Again, the friendship 
between Hermia and Helena recalls to mind 
the pleasant feeling whi( h existed lictwecn 
Elizal>cth and the Countess, her cousin, the 
most liciutiful of Ell izabeth's maids of honor, 
before her marriage with I.ycester, which 
marriage resulted in her fK'rmanent lanish- 
nient from Court. She was never but once 
afterward admitted tu Elizabeth's preitence, 
when only a mock recont illation took place, 
though Elizabeth dearly loved the son of 
l^ttjrc, the Earl of Essex, who afterward 
fell under her displeasure. We might look 
upon Titaniaas Elizalxrth, in this one instance 
where I'uck %a)^ i\\, \), 
*Imi« • Bi ii M t tIaUUritjr M* tb« name* 
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« Because that she • » « * hath 
A lovely boy stolen from an Indian King, 
She never had so sweet a changeling," 

the "boy" being, perhaps, James VI, son 
of Mary Stuart, who was torn from her by 
Elizabeth at a tender age and placed under 
stranger guardianship. 

" She never had so sweet a changeling," 

referring^ perhaps, to her single state, or her 
vexation and lamentation when told that 
Mary had a " fair son," and Titania's re- 
mark, 

" llis mother was a %-otares.s of my order," 

an allusion to Mary as cousin and claimant to 
the Crown of England. Theseus was in- 
tended, no doubt, to represent some one of 
the number of men of that age " whom fame 
has eternized in her long and la.sting scroll" 
— some one who, Theseus-like, was a bene- 
factor to his country. Halliwell thinks the 
words, " contagious fogs," " pelting rivers," 
"hoary-headed frosts," etc., contain an al- 
lusion to a cold, wet season, some others an 
allusion to the belief in the fairy mythology 
of the times, when it was supposed that the 
dissensions of the fairies could cause light, 
cold, or drought. To us the words (II, i), 

" The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain. 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard ; 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock, * * * 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest, * * * 
And this same progeny of evils come 
From our debate, from our dissensions ; 
We are their parents and original," — 

recall the long, petty wars which embittered 
the last years of Elizabeth's reign, known as 
the " Hag's Wars," waged against the Irish 
by the English, when the "growing corn was 
destroyed and the houses of the wretched 
natives burned to the ground" by the Eng- 
lish forces, hence this 

" * * progeny of evils come 
From our debate, from our dissensions." 

Bottom makes a pleasing allusion to the 
fashions of the times — when each barber asked 



the young gallant, dressed perhaps in white, 
blush-colored, or crimson satin, with plnmed 
hat, long satin or velvet lined cloak thron 
carelessly around him, rapier at his side, and 
pointed-toed boots, what color he woukl hare 
his mustache dyed, whether he would have 
the Spanish or Italian cut, and if he wooU 
have a love lock over his shoulder — ^when he 
says (I, ii), " I will discharge it in either 
your straw-colored beard, your orange tawny" 
(golden brown), "your purple ingrain" 
(brilliant-red, cochineal, which in its dried 
state is purple), "or your French-crown- 
color beard, your perfect yellow." The 
laborers, in selecting the tragedy of Pyrm- 
us and Thisby, find their means for propo 
representation very inadequate, as actors did 
at that time even in the theatres. So the 
devices (V, i), to which they were compelled 
to resort, which would look like extravagan- 
zas at this age, were only repetitions of a- 
planations that were made upon the stage £ 
that time to assist the imagination and the 
understanding of the play, though the rept^ 
sentaiion of the sweet tragedy of Fynaim 
and Tliisby was in itself a fine instance of an 
extravaganza. Shakespeare showed that he 
feared offense might be taken at the plaj 
when he said, 

" If we shadows have offended. 
Think but this, and all is mended. 
That you have slumbered her«. 
While these visions did appear ; 
And this weak and idle theme. 
No more yielding but a dream, 
(ientles, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon we will mend." 

He confesses to having a " theme," an 
" idle " one, but assures them it meant noth- 
ing. He entreats the forbearance of the 
"gentles" or nobles, assuring them that he 
will mend his ways. This he repeats when be 
confesses to not having earned the "luck" 
to "scape the serpent's tongue." That be 
did mend his way is certain, for no epilogue 
contains so evident a fear of having commit- 
ted offense, or so sincere a desire for pardon, 
as that contained in the epilogue of A Ifii- 
summer Nights Dream. 
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II. — Laiiv Anne. 

The character of Annir, as Shakespeare has 
drawn it, casts a slur Ujion feminine nature 
which I am glad to believe the true historic 
Anne docs not deserve. We cannot consider 
her apart from Richard, for our estimates of 
the two rise and fall together. Shakespeare 
evidently intended one as a foil to the other. 
.■\nne is merely a pipe for Richard to play 
upon and sound what stops he pleases. Shake- 
s|)eare's Richard is an unmitigated villain aiid 
hypocrite, withheld by no ties of blood or 
friendship from any deed of darkness that 
would serve his advancement, guilty of all 
the crimes with which posterity has blackened 
his memory — the murder of Edward Planta- 
genet, of Henry VI, of his brother Clarence, 
the little innocents in the Tower, and of his 
own wife. Anne — relentless, remorseless, de- 
void of all kindly symijathies and affections, 
teven that offili.il reverence. 

Remembering, also, that Shakespeare has 
gifted this malignant wretih with dwarfish 
I stature, a hump back, withered arm, and 

I baiting gait, it seems well-nigh impossible 
that one so cut off from humanity could 
prouse any feelings of interest or admiration. 
And yet, such is the creative power of genius, 
•re regard Richard with feelings akin to those 
With whi< h we conceive of .Milton's Sat;iti — 
as .1 fallen archangel. We recognize his con- 

Psummate .ibility both a.s statesman and soldier ; 
Wc cannot help .idmiring the resolute will, 
the intrepid daring, that leaps straight at its 
purpose, spite of all obstacles, and comncls 
success. Wc wonder also at the insight into 
character, the skillful diplomacy, the insidious 
elot|ueiice, by which he obtained mastery over 
the minds of men — ,ind of women, too — and 
^Kirroughl them to his wilt. And /Jius the < har- 
^fkctcr of .\nnc is molded, and the famous 
^Hrooing Mcnc invented to show these charac 
^Ptcristic lineaments in their shar^jcst, strongest 
light. Shakespeare's Anne is a gentle, femi- 
^nmc being, well reputed of in early da\'s for 
^h>cauty and virtue, wlio seems to have made 
^Knany friends and to have provoked no cnc- 
^pinie». A loving wife, a tender and duteous 
^^daughtcr, a kind and affectionate aunt (wc 
notice with pleasure her maternal love for the 
little Princes who stood lietween her and 
greatness), she seems to have |K>sse.Med a 
.kindly, sympathetic nature, easily moved to 
l|>assionate sorrow, yet in which the higher 
I wumanly'virtues of constancy and »elf-rcspcct 




were altogether wanting. Apparently without 
motive, for she appears destitute of ambition 
— an infirmity only of noble minds — even in 
spite of a deep-seated belief in the devilish 
character of her importunate suitor, she ** is 
grossly led captive by his honey words." We 
can hardly believe an^ woman could have 
been so cozened. With what consummate 
art the tempter plays upon her personal 
vanity ! A few dissembling looks, a [cw 
flattering expressions of admiration for her 
beauty and of love for herself, and she casts 
behind her the memory of her angel husband 
and his saintly father, and with God, her 
tons< icnce. ami sucA bars against her, accepts 
their murderer a-* her plighted husband ! Wc 
reflect the scorn with which, even in the mo- 
ment of mnquest, her successful wooer seems 
to have regarded her. '* Was ever woman in 
this humor wooed ? was ever woman in this 
humor won? I'll have her, but I will not 
keep her long." She richly deserved the ver- 
dict pronounced upon P^lij!.ibeth after a simi- 
lar scene of audacity and weakness — " re- 
lenting foul, and shallow, changing woman." 
We only do not hate her as we realise her 
fearful punishment. From the moment of 
her marriage remorse and fear sei/cd upon 
her as their prey. Such a " woful welcomer 
of glory" was she that those whom she dis- 
plated pitied and did not envy her; the 
timorous dreams of Richard disturbed her 
rest ; her only son, Edward, died in early 
youth ; she lived in fear of poison when her 
life should be found inconvenient to her un- 
scrupulous husband, and so died — by him rut 
off. 

But the I^dy .Vnne ul contemporary his- 
tory does not api)car to have been such a 
libel on her sex. In a<cordanre with the 
spirit of the limes, whii h paid court to the 
reigning house by depreciating its defeated 
rivak, Shakes|)eare h.as i ast more than just 
odium upon the hero of this drama. The 
truth appe.irs to have been thai Richard was 
an unscriifiuloiis villain, but not more diaboli- 
cil than other nobles of his age. We think 
the famous soliloquy in which he determines 
t<» prove a villain unnatural. ConscioiLs of 
courage and capacity, " for his own goo<l all 
causes gave way." With Macbeth, " he 
stepped in blood so far that should be wade 
no more, returning were as tedious as go o'er." 
There is no proof of his complicity in the 
murder of Edward or of the aged Henry, nor 
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aught but suspicion of his having steeled the 
heart of the King against Clarence, who was 
solemnly tried by his peers, the King himself 
being chief accuser. But, after all deductions 
made, enough crimes are still left to sustain 
Richard's evil reputation. Ample proof re- 
mains of his havmg instigated the murder of 
his nephews, for which, indeed, there was a 
powerful motive, wanting in the former in- 
stances, and popular indignation at the 
atrocity of this crime laid many others on 
his shoulders of which he was probably guilt- 
less. 

In proportion as we rescue Richard from 
the stigma of those deeds of darkness, as we 
restore him to human shape and comeliness, 
so Anne's conduct finds excuse. Richard 
was her early lover and had been ardently at- 
tached to her from youth. Clarence was un- 
willing for him to marry her, as in that case 
the estates of Warwick would not pass undi- 



vided to him, and caused her to assume the 
disguise of a kitchen-maid in a remote comer 
of London, where Richard found her, and, 
with apparently no opposition on her part, 
soon after married her. "It is remarkable 
that no objection was made to their union on 
the ground of Richard's p>articipation in the 
murder of her first husband, nor was she ever 
during her lifetime accused of insensibility or 
indelicacy on that account." Her violent 
death was one of those crimes which were 
wrongfully imputed to him. She languished 
and died of grief at the loss of her on ly son ; 
and if Shakespeare was ever visited by ghosts, 
he must sometimes have seen in his dreams 
the pale countenance of Anne, reproaching 
him for having made her infamous to posterity 
and sacrificed her womanly dignity to dramatic 
effect, which demanded a contrast to the im- 
perious, high-spirited Margaret, and the reso- 
lute, remorseless Richard. 
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The crimes and misfortunes that marked 
the history of the house of Atreus were the 
favorite subjects of Greek poetry and tragedy. 
Having furnished Homer characters and cir- 
cumstances for the greatest of his poems, this 
family of the Atridae were very familiar to 
the memories of the Greeks in the time of 
iEschylus. Their antiquity, that counted 
back many centuries, clothed them with my- 
thical glory, while their consanguinity with 
the gods still further exalted them as the 
themes of song and story. In their terrible 
history ^schylus found tragedy ready made 
to his hands and only needing to be grandly 
set upon the stage. It was, indeed, a weird 
and tragical history : from Tantalus, the son 
of Zeus, down to his great-great-grandson, 
Orestes, each member of this family seemed 
ordained by fate, or driven by his own pas- 
sions, to the commission of awful deeds. 
Tantalus slew his son Pelops and served up 
his body, a dish for the gods ; but, though 
thus eaten, the son of Tantalus was miracu- 
lously restored to life to reign in splendor, 
yet fated to call down on his race the ven- 
geance of Mercury by the murder of his son 
Myrtilus. This vengeance was accomplished 
by a terrible dissension between the sons of 
Pelops, Atreus and Thyestes, the latter se- 



ducing the wife of the former, who in revenge 
slew the twin offspring of their adultery, and, 
copying from his grandfather, Tantalus, 
served them at a banquet to the seducer. 
Then Atreus married the daughter of Thy- 
estis, his niece Pelopia, who had a son byiier 
own father. This child, .^gisthus — exposed 
to perish, but miraculously preserved — Ik- 
came the cause and abettor of the murder of 
Agamemnon, the son ol Atreus by a later 
marriage, after having seduced the wife of 
that chief of the Greeks while her husband 
was absent at the siege of Troy. The murder 
of the King of the Argives was done by the 
hand of his wife, Clytemnestra, who struck a 
dagger into her husband while his arms were 
entangled in a garment of which she had 
sewed up the sleeves and while he was in 2 
bath. This murder was avenged by Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
who, in obedience to the commands of Apollo, 
killed his own mother and -^Egisthus in pun- 
ishment for their crime against his father. 
The triple killing of Agamemnon, Clytem- 
nestra, and .^gisthus, and the subsequeni 
punishment of Orestes by the Furies, make 
the themes of three out of the seven plays of 
.iEschylus which have been preserved. This 
trilogy, for the three plays were performed to- 
gether and are rather like acts of one piece 
than separate dramas, has been called dx 
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Oresteta, from Orestes, the chief figure. 
Sophocles, too, in Eiectra, and Euripides, in 
Orfstes and EUcira, take up again the 
same characters and elaborate the same story. 
This terrible tragedy, thus set successively on 
the stage by the three great Greek tragedians, 
has a remarkable resemblance to the play of 
Hamlet, not only in the story itself, but in 
the characters, their relations to each other, 
many particulars of the plays, and the 
houghts and poetry of the dramas. There 
are also many points of resemblance to Mac- 
beth in the trilogy of Oresteia, in Sophocles' 
KUctra, and in the Orestes and Eitctra of 
Euripides. I^t us proceed to these points of 
-similiarity. 

Orestes is placed in circumstances closely 
resembling those of the Prince of Denmark. 
as will have been noticed in the brief outline 
of the story just given. He is thrust out of his 
rightful succession to the throne of Mycenae 
by a kinsman, who has procured the murder 
of his father, has married his mother, and as- 
sumed the regal state and title. This situa- 
tion is exactly that of Hamlet ; and Orestes 
is like the Danish Prince, too, in the fact that 
he is called on in a supernatural way to act as 
an avenger of his father. In Hamlet's case 
the supernatural agency is the ghost of the 
murdered King; in Orestes', it is the com- 
mand of the god Apollo. In both cases 
there is a reluctance to act, but the supernat- 
ural cause is always urging them on. The 
ghost of Denmark's murdered King bids Ham- 
let, 

" Revenge his foul txA most unnatural murder." 

In the Electra of Euripides, Orestes, re- 
ferring to the slaying of his mother, ex- 
^LClaims : 



i 



" Zo»u*, the prophet of AjoUo's shrine. 
Filled with &n inspiration of the god, 
Bidi me go on. and censure tliall stand Mill, 
Nor touch mine act." 



'But there comes up a doubt m the inind of 
the Greek Prince : 



^P Orestes would not have .'^gisthus " die 
^*with plca-siirc," but feels it a duty to make 
death bitter to him. So Hamlet exclaims of 
lis uncle at prayer; 



' Might not some demon in divine resemblance 
Have prompted this?" 

Precisely in this way in Hamlet'si thought 

" The spirit that I have teen 
May be the devil ; and Ihe devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy. 
As he is very |iuteiii with tuch fpirili. 
Abuses nie to damn me." 




" Am I then revengi'd. 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and season'd for his Dttssace ? 
No. '^ 

Up, sword ; and know ihou a more horrid hem ; 
W hen he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 
Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed ; 
At gaming, swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in 'I ; 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven. 
And that his soul may be as, damn'd and black 
As hell, whereto it goe*." 

In the relations of the Greek Prince and his 
t ousin Pyladcs there is much to remind us of 
Hamlet and Horatio. Indeed, the similarity 
of Pylades to Horatio is often very close. 
Euripides' Orestes, c omforted in his despair 
by his true friend, tells him : 

" There is no lietler thing than a real friend ; 
Not riches — no, nor kingdoms; the applause 
Of men is little in account when weighed 
With the atlcctinn of a generous friend. 
Thy wi^dQm guided me against .-I-.gisthui, 
.\nd thou wast near me in my hour of peril. 
Once more thou giv'si me vengeance on my foes, 
.\nd (till art with mc. Uut,ptrhapi,l9o muik 
I burden Ihee with an fXidjit'f prciise. 
I am Atrides' son. an<l in my death 
No stain shall blacken his illu^rious name; 
Hut, king-like falling, with no slavish end. 
My hand shall pull destruction on the beads 
Of guilty enemies." 

Compare this with Hamlet's eulogy on his 
friend Homtio ; the spirit that actuates the 
speakers is the same. 

".Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath «.cal'd thee for herself; for thou hast been 
.\s one, iti -i! ' " ■ - ..ifTers nothing. 

A man that ' .ind reward* 

llalh la'cn v. - , , -,; and ble&l are lliose 

Whose blooil and /udgmeni are so well commingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To Mund what Niup ^l>c please. Give me thai man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart s Core, sy, in my heart of heart, 

A.* t do thee. ■ Saitulkiit^ 1,^ mu<h of tkit. 

There is a play to-night before the King," etc. 

It will be noticed that Orestes' 

" But pcrha|» to«» much 
I burden thee with an excessive pniise," 

is very like Hamlet's 

"Something too much of this." 

There is a reminder of Macbeth, terrified 
by the blood of Duncan on his hands, when 
Orestes Ijcholds, with equal or greater horror, 
the terrible Erynnis of his mother, and thus 
voices his " thick-coming fancies:" 

"Ati -'•. ■ •■ I'-".""! ■•■' t" -.■tiise of Ckirgons, 

< il ii black entwined 

Ck^'rus. What lancics thus disturb Lhee, etc, P 
Ortttti, They are not fancies : they are agant«->, 
TbtMT hungry hell-buundu thai my mother veaAx. 
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The last line but one brings up to our mem- 
ories Hamlet's reply to his mother, 

" Seems, niAdam ! Nsy, it is." 

The rc^emljlance of Euripides' Orestes to 
Macbeth comes very near when the Greek 
Prince, starting from his coiicli where he has 
obtained in sleep a short respite from his ago- 
nies, thus apostrophizes the spirit of slumber; 

" O, precious balm kA <.Ieep,thou that relievest 
Alone my malady 1 I low pleasanlly 
Thou cara'st to mc in my extremest need I 
Ohlivion divine of suffering. 
Mow wise thou art, a goddess supplicated 
By all in their distress I" 

So Macbeth's : 

" Innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravel'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore kt>or's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast." 

In Sophocles' EUctra the chorus, seeking 
to still the heroine's lamentations over the 
death of her father, tells her : 

" Thou can's! not raise thy father from the lake 
Of Pluto's realm by shriekings nor by prayen : 
It is the universal Ixiume of men. 
Thou risest from a common grief to woe 
Beyond all reason. Where is no release 
From evil, wherefore is thy heart so fond 
Of an intolerable misery ?" 

So in Hamlet, the Queen to her son : 

" Do not forever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 
Thou know'st "tis common : all that lives must die. 
Passing through nature to eternity.'' 

And again, the King : 

" 'Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father ; 
But you must know, your father lost a father ; 
That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow ; but to persevere 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanly grief, 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 
.\ heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 
An understanding simple and unschool'd. 
For what we know must be and is as common 
.\s any the most vulgar thing to sense. 
Why should we, in our peevish opposition. 
Take it to heart ? Fie ! 'tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault against the dead, a fault to nature. 
To reason most absurd ; whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried. 
From the lirst corse till he that died to-day, 
• This must be so.' " 

In much of Electra's lamenting the mur- 
der of her father and her own helplessness to 
avenge it, she anticipates .something of Ham- 
let's soliloquies on the same themes. But she 
has a firmer soul than the Prince of Den- 
mark and an unclouded brain. She is capa- 
ble ui Jaying plans of vei»geance, a.nd, if not 



of efTecting them with her own hand, y 
looking on with unrelenting eyes while 
ure performed. She exhibits very tally 
persistence of purpose which Hamlei 
and her firmness is more assured than 
brother's, being, perhaps, an inheri 
from her audacious and resolute motha. 
When Orestes flinches, she taunts him : 

•• Do not, through cowardice, become tmrnanK. 

This is exactly Lady MacL>eth's spur to litr 
husband's faltering resolution, when she 
makes the same reflections on his cotingc 
and manhood : 

" Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act aiui ralfir 
.\s ihou art in desire? Wouldst thoM have that 
Which thou estcem'st the ornament of life, 
.\nd live a coward in thine own esteem. 
Letting ' I dare not ' wait upon « I would.' 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? 

Mnchtih. Prithee, peace : 

I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more is none. 

LaJy Maibtlh. What b«>asl wi*l then 

rhat made you break this enterjjris.e to roe? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ;" nt 

Queen Clytemnestra is only like Quen 
Gertrude in the love she bears her husbacift 
murderer. She has a teinjjestuous dis|K)sit)dt 
and an audacity of temper and wickedtws 
that goes so far lieyond the Queen of Dw- 
mark as to make comparison scared^ p» 
sible. 

'' Like mountain lioness aniidst the thickets 
And branches of the oaks she kills her prey. 

Her bold, passionate, vehement natmc_ 
in dramatic literature, its nearest resei ~ 
in Lady Macbeth. The Greek Que 
no love for her children, tJrcstcs or F 
The affection she professes for Ip 
seems rather assumed as an excuse i 
crime, which she really perpetrated : 
sake of preserving her guilty relation 
.+:gisthus and preventing her own jwrisu 
ment for infidelity to Agamemnon. Shtl 
like the wife of Macbeth in her total lii 
gard to the promptings of conscience awl i 
the majestic dignity of her wickedne 

appearance of her ghost, hounding 

Furies to pursue her son, is a terrible pirta 
that recalls, although all unlike it. the df 
ful sleep-walking of Lady Macl»elh. Tne 
are no situations in English dramatic , 
lure more terrible than where I^idv 
listens in the court while her litisl 
doing murder in King Duncan's <haraf<i| 
and the frightful interview hetwecD t^| 
when he descends, having •• done the deri 
but these scenes have a parallel 
o( Agtim^mnoH, when mad L"a 
refu-sed the Queen's ^ntreatici to cjiUi '- 



SHAKESPEARE'S AND GREEK TRAGEDY. 
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Fpilacc, waits without the gates and gires 
utterance to her dreadfii! [irophecics and 
announcements of the crinics that have been 
done, and arc doing, within. Then is heard 
the King's dying cries as he is struck by his 
demon wife, who comes forth red-handed to 
justify her deed. 

I^^dy Macbeth receives into her castle her 
guest, King Duncan, with labored welcome 
and a profusion of hypocritical words, hav- 
ing already, in her unrelenting heart, doomed 
him to death : 

" All our service, 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were p<.K>r an"! single business |o contend 
Against those honors Jeep and bfoad wherewith 
I Vour Majesty loa<ls our huuse ; for those of old 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We rest your hcrmiu." 

And again : 

•' Vour «er*-»nt» ever 
Have thcin, themselves, and what i« theirs, in compt 
Til make their audit at your Highne'**' pleasure 
Still to return your own." 

Queen Clytemnestra, with murder in her 
heart, meets her husliand, returned after ten 
years' warring against Troy, with a profusion 
of protestations that betray their hypocri>>y 
by their wordiness: 

I " I shAme not here to lell ye. men of Argo». 

How much I love my husb;ind; how intolerable 

Was life with my Lord Agamemnon absent 

Bencjth the walls of Troy. Ah ' desolate 

I sat without my mate while messengers 

Brought evil tidings, making ill more ill. 

5m was my heart pierced with as many wounds 

As was my husband'', in their falnc reports; 

And had he died ns ofl as I was told. 

Like lieryon's fall had l>een Atrides' end. 

At each tad tale I wooed the arm« of death; 

And then as often was I rescued thence. 

In me the fountains of my tears were ttopped, 

Exhausted by my weeping, and my eyes 

Were marred by watching, while forever burned 

The lamp that wailed for my lord's return. 

In dreams the buxting gnat told me of grief. 

And then I waked. — Dut these sad things are post. 

' What ihall I call thee, husbaiul, that art all P 
Protection surer than the waich-dog's guard ; 
.\ safer guide than helm to scabeat ship; 
Stronger supjMirl than pillat to the roof; 
,\ dearer hot^e than child to parent's heart : 
A fairer lariu than greet*. ''"• -r-nn.-n'^ eyes 
After hmg voyaging on t' ^eas. 

More beautiful ihnn suns .tutni ; 

More welcome than sweet spnng to thirsty men — 
All these .ind more, in one fond name embraced. 
My husband !" 



B.hcr hand, under the folds of her dress, was 
"^clult-hing the dagger tlestincd for her hus- 
band's heart. 




The Furies of the Greek plays have some- 
thing of the significance of the Weird -Sisters 
in Maibeth. In each case they are symbols 
of the p;vssions ;ind instincts of the heart. The 
Furies mean the p-ings of rnnscience, and the 
Weird Sisters, temptation. Both in Greek and 
English they are depicted of frightful aspect ; 
because temptation to sin and the remorse 
that follows its commission arealike ugly. In 
both these cases the images are highly dram- 
atic in their effects ; and, as dramatic .igents, 
may certainly be said to present j.H>inls of 
resemblance ; so much .so, th.u the Greek 
figures may be fairly considereti suggestive of 
their English succesaors. 

The Oresteia and HamUt have for their 
moral the same general trtiths; vengeance is 
not for man to wield ; it is a thunderbolt that 
only the hand of God can guide. Ilie pun- 
ishment of offenses has been assumed by men 
for their protection. To a certain degree 
this is necessary ; but when the soul recoils 
in startled horror at the thought of the act of 
retribution that it purposes, o-s did Orestes', 
it is the protest of nature, a Divine sign that 
the human creature is going l«yon<l his pre- 
rogative. 

The Greek Orestes is lc!«s interesting as a 
dramatic figure than the Hamlet of the Eng- 
lish play. He is merely the typical Greek, 
who submits blindly to fate, and goes, on to 
his dreadful deed with only a faint murmur of 
outraged nature against the Divine commands 
imposed upon him. He has determination 
and that cool |x>wer of execution termed 
manhood ; his brain is clear, and his purpose 
steadfast until the act is accomplished to 
which he has been divinely railed. 

Hut all this is different in the highly intel- 
lectual nature and excjuisitely nervous tem- 
perament of the I'riiue of Denmark. The 
latter is more out of |>la« e in th.it rude, semi- 
barbarous Danish court, than are the cannon 
that celebrate the orgies of the King ; he l)e- 
longs to a different a^e and surroundings. 
This makes his situation more interesting 
than that of Orestes; but (he dramatist has 
gone farther, and added a woii<lerful tone h of 
his art. He has given this brilliant creature, 
already unfitted by the organism of his heart 
and brain for the duly of an avenger, an in- 
firmity of intellect that, while it docs not 
prevent the flashing forth of his marvelous 
powers, yet utterly de:.troys their usefulness, 
and surrounds him with an Jitmosjjhcrc of 
mystery and pathos that have made hi» char- 
acter and development thf master-piece of 
dramatic art. 
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COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

This Table, compiled from the "Globe" Edition, shows when, and how many lines each 
character speaks. 

Boys, Pages, Prologues, Epilogues, Choruses, Fairies are classed with the female characten. 

Most of the discrepancies between the totals of the Scenes in this Table and those in the " Globe " | 
are accounted for by the following : 

(a) 'Where a line of verse is divided between two or more speakers, each speaker is in this 
Table credited with a full line. 

(b) Where two or more persons speak together the same words, each of the speaken is in this 
Table credited with the words. . 

In the other instances the counting of the " Globe " is wrong. 



Total 
No. of 



CHARACTERS. 
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III 



IV 
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^€geon 
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1 1 

. . j 
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• • 


33 


9« i' 


Duke 


48 
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• • 1 




i • • 1 
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• • 


• • 


43 


1 
I ,'■ 
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I 


• . 




. . 


• • 1 


. . 


, . . 1 
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. . 


. . 


'5 , 


1ST Merchant . , 


• . 


«S 


I 


. . 


i • • ! 


. . 


1 . . ' 


• , 




• a 


. . 


279 


ANTIPHOLUS OF S. ! 




55 


1 _ _ 


84 


1 


86 






27 


s 


22 


248 !i 


Dromio of S. . . 


. . 


2 




67 


»4 


62 


1 '6 


25 


44 


7 


II 


161 i{ 


Dromio of E. . . ' 


' 


33 


32 




, 30 


. . 


' . 






44 


21 


212 


ANTIPHOLUS OF E. 


• - 




1 




47 


• . 


48 
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44 


73 


26 


Balthazar . . . 










26 


. ■ 






• • 


• " 


. . 


77 i| 


Angelo . . . . : 


1 




• • 




2 1 


10 


1. 34- 






• • 


31 


34 


2D Merchant . 


• • 










• . 


II 




1 ■ • 


. . 


23 


>3 


Officer . . . . ■ 


• . 








1 


. . 


[■ 3 




■ ■ 


' 10 


. . 


12 


Pinch 


• ■ 








. . 


• . 






• • 


1 12 


. . 


■5 ; 


Servant .... 


• • 






^ 




• - 


/ • • 






• • 


i5 


260 


Adrian A .... 






55 

30 


63 
8 








34 
to 




1 

5 

• • 

t 

! 6 


75 
7 


96 1 

8 


LUCIANA .... 








36 


1' 


i 


Luce 
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1 8 


1' • • 
^1 


. . 


i • • 

1 . . 

26 


35 


Courtezan . . . 


. , 




, . 


, , 


! 3 


73 

j 


Abbess 


I • • 




• • 


• • 


• • 




"3 


• • 


1 • • 


• • 1 

1 


73 


1799 , 




>S9 


105 


117 


,222 


129 


194 


! 69 


! 97 


't64 


430 


•778 ; 

i 


Actual No. of Lines 


>59 


los 


116 

i 


221 


123 


190 


113 


1 66 


1 97 


162 


426 



In Scheme for arranging the parts with seven ladies omit Courtezan. 



310 



L. M. Griffiths. 
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JOHN PAYNE COLLIER'S LIBRARY. 

On August 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1884, Meurs. Sotheby, 
llft'ilkiosoD & Hodge, of London, sold at auction the 
llibrary of the late John Payne Collier, the well-known 
editor of Shakespeare. 

The catalogue embraced one thousand and forty- 
eight lots, ana the books in almost every instance con- 
tained MS. notes by Mr. Collier. The iiiiiiilwruf pre- 
sentation copies was very large, and in many catet auto- 
graph Icitrrt from the autbon accompanied the books. 
Of the Folio editions of .Shakespeare the only copy 
in the library was the third edition, >664. The por- 
trait, verses, title-page, and lost two leaves were sup- 
I plied in MS., and there were also other imperfections 
in the volume. It contained several interesting MS. 
notes by Mr. Collier, An uncut copy of the 1S08 reprint 
of the First Folio, Lionel Booth's reprint (I862-64), 
*nd ib'e small photo- lithographic fac-simile, with intro- 
duction l)v J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (1876}, were also 
I in the collection. 

I The catalogue gives the title of a quarto edition of 
7'ke Taming 0/ Ikt Shrttv as of 1607, but it really «p- 
^an to have been the edition of l6jl. The ti|Ic-page 
was wanting, and the headlines had been cut into in 
binding. Lithograph facsimiles ui f/amtit, itioj, and 
Hamlet, 1604, of whichonly forty copies were printed, at 
the expense of the Duke of lievoushire, were in the 
library, as were also Timmins' reprints of the name 
quartos from the Duke's copies (1S60). 

I The collected editions of Shakesjieare's works em- 
braced Rowe's edition ( 1709), Steevens' T^i-enly Plays 
(1766), CapeIVs edition 1 1767-6S), Matone's Variorum, 
edited by Uoswell I 1831); Campbell's edition (1838), 
Knight's Library Edition (184J-44), Collier's first edi- 
tion (1842-44), his own working copy, containing 
numerous emendaltons and tiole.s in KiS. ; Singer's 

» edition (1856), Dyce'i lint edition (1857), Collier's 
Mcond edition (1858), with large MS. additions; 
Dyce's second edition (|864--<J7), Dyce's third edition 
(1877), and lurness' Variorum (187 1- 18S0). with Mrs. 
, rurness' Concordance to the Poems. The latter were 
[vrcsentotion copies, and conlnined seversl autogmph 
^^ etiers from .Mr. Fumess and his lamented wife. 
^B Collier's last edition of .Shakespeare, published in 
freight volumes imall quarto (1875-77), was represented 
^ by two Imperfect copic». Of this work ouly hfly eight 

i copies were printed for subscriliers, and owing to the 
loss of some copies in the mails, etc.. there are probably 
not more than fifty perfect copies in exmence It will 
always be the rarest of all m<idcrii editi<inx of Shake- 
speare. In fact, it is really a far rarer lx>ok than the 
First Folio, for many more than lifly cojije* of that 
book are in existence, and it ha* lieen oererat limca re- 
printed and reproduced in fac simile. 

Mr, Collier edilcl a great many work«, 1>e«>de» 

writing and cnmpilinjj a host of others, .ind these were 

^H all ic '.; wilh his 

■ /^v/. -f. (182.S,, 

^* that )it vol--.. >- .t -.(-,-,- i-. 1 ...'..etc ; the 

Hiilery of EngliiA Dr,it»atti Literature (1851), with 

many MS, additions; anoiher copy on large (laper — 

I one of six printed; New Fotts (1835), New Partitu- 

\tan (1836), and Farther Partictttatt (1839). all 

rShakespearian pamphlets ; Skakesfrare x Likrarj 



(1843), Nottt am4 Emendationi to the Text of Shake 
ifeart't Ptayt (18S3), with a large quantity uf MS- 
notes by Mr. Collier and cuttings from newspapers; 
Bibli<*grapkit-al and Crilual Account of the A'arrst 
Jiookt in the JCngliik Langyoge (1865 J, Cafnlogme of 
Early English Lil.-ntlutt at Briiigewater Hout* 
(I837), Book of koxburghe Balladi (1847), Triology. 
only twenty live copies printed fur ptivsie circulation 
(1874), accompanied by autograph letters from l.i>rd 
Colcndge. J. <>. llalliMcll-l'hillipps, I)r. Horace 
Howard Furnew, L)r. C. .M. Ingleby, A. B. Grosari, 
etc. ; a wonderful copy of the second edition of the 
History of English Dramatic Poetry (1879;, with a 
large nunilier of portraits, autograph letters, title pages, 
scarce views, frontispieces, etc., inserted, and An Old 
Man's Diary (1871-7JI, privately printed, and only 
twenty-five copies issued. This copy contained auto- 
graph letters from Lord Ellcsmcre and Sir A. Clifford, 
the Duke of Devoiishiie and l3ha>les Lanih (thanking 
him for the />/','an(/r(^), a document in the handwriting 
of King Charles I; letters from I.ord L)lton, S. v. 
Colcndge (thanking Mr. and Mrs. Collier for their in- 
vitation, and hoping that " no unforeseen accident will 
urevent him from availing himself of it," etc.); letters 
irom T. CamplwU, John Kxile (author of Paul Pry), 
John Forster. G. Coleman, J. S. Knowles, Sir R. Peel, 
Charles Kemble.ctc; a poem l>\ T. Moore, in his own 
haiidwnting; letters from Macready, J. Mitford, Alex- 
ander Dyce, (^harles Dickens, etc. ; an unpublished 
song by Dickeiui. entitled "Sweet Betsy Ogle," con- 
taining seven »taniasi another song by the same author; 
a vcr)' interesting letter from Charles Lamb to J. Colliei 
(the father of J, Payne Collier), stating that " Mrs. 
Collier has been kind enough to <.ay that you »ould 
endeavor to procure a Rc|>orter'k ailualiuii for \V. llai- 
litt," etc; letters from \V. M. Thackeray to .Mr. J. 
Payne Collier, in which he asks for Mr. Collier's intlu- 
eiicc in getting the posiliun of corres(«indeii| from < on- 
stanliiionle to The A/orning Chronicle; a letter from 
Leigh Hunt, and another from Sir Walter Scott to Mr. 
I'idlier, dated Abboisford, August 27th, 183 1. In it he 
thanks Mr. ( ojlitr for some iMxiks he had sent him, and 
says : " I should long since have assured yon of this, 
but my medical Irieiulit, till of laie, have restricted me 
chiefly to vegetables and water in point of diet, and in 
my studies are not desirous I should go l>eyond 'Cin- 
derella, or the Little (ilass Slipper.' " The copy was 
further enriched by numerous SlS. additions to the IxKly 
of the Work by Mr. Collier. 

There was a complete set of the privately printed 
Reprints illnstrntiveof o! ' T-"- -'i-i- 'itcrature. issued by 
Mr. Collier, cninprisini^ t 1 in all. tif these 

in some Cases only twel\ c ,^ .'ere printed, and of 
none more than twenty. They have now become ««• 
cessively rare. 

(If works relating to the drama there were a great 
numhrr, and mo<t nf the old dramatists were repre- 
ss ■' " :. many ca>ci presentation 
r' i.jns. Here were Bean- 
M -.-...i., ,n Dyce ( 1843-461 ; ford, 
el (1817); GrtfHt, edited l>y Dyce 
(I'-, . edited by Dyce (1850); Perle, 
edited by Dyce (1829); Brn fonivH,K\\K FilU Kolio 
11616-40): /lAxiJxi^r'^, edited by Gilford ( 1 81 J I, and 
Skir/ijF. edited by Giflurd (l8|3). 

3" 



JBs COarntI3€T^XT TAMILS. 

#n«r :»*rt wa>B. ' Jtf »! e y -jr^ ^5aiL mi 

t^^sa*tl 'ritir irarsi ui -aca We. ras nnBcnr- n -tie laU. aoesaalr Tj-tca-t isk - iacui 
i»i»sw* if' f .o^ 'stum '.. ftsA 'tjmex uie w' lie p:^ =ti3« ti je t : 

v' 0r '^v'AKr '^jirssifji. .n -lie -ute^aqs "tiee ir .s-.TgniigL '-"-g-' -tucr :jbiL^h3ud- 
•>* fee uar^rrytiK * '.jr^ .1..' »ut He 'taUama^ 
■•rt«5 II «* jifwiar-tnm »«»! «■ be «irt u' lie *«^ 






'y n« jiii! u«f7 t aiiiii arrin^ ^ "IX^ 3BXie vov -He ^^fglr '^**'*^— ""**' n 

J-.-. .,«;» -JW ai-nr. -mK n Jl«- «r-^ ViMoe ' - u.«p».— . na^rnii o UK ""^n •• -« 

»«<' It «•■ .-flii IW- >r»-,i!ir 1^ m^ 1 1 " '*'»* -Han fir-i:aTi iJi« 

ir' SOUL * Tisr ic nonii ji iv^ 

Tien hrr-» »M lie aotfuw •--»:» w' Vvwers . r- ^^n.i»^ :_;.' . -.i»nn>M.-».^ - r, je. 

.•i»j^« ,S*^>* ^.tm-tmn,- <• ,•?■'.■ atits..i wvtSt wiai hb^ -h^ ^ ^a^ meauui. " — c 
iesK^ v» Jtr '^vVuT i\ i»r^ venn^pA -n MUttia i iT^nmea b -aBmcr anno i j» ai 

v«c l«et :;';, Mff vuuatnerl rmm -luai uiean jw i.,^. jf T-mieaiii^ 

t«*«t iC^ ir^es. te.-ea. l£uiwi- i Mao«>«t lauovrmo^ suae tn<vi -n n. v<s 

.t» v^«ir< *««rt -Ite nuntier if snsennriint soto .j^iuc -atat i«=a. acmaimei. »Tfli 

»l« -!eHfl>V;iiu<?: nut iCr Ovliert {itac ap 3UMe iim ]biiun. as w tiie — ^ -vm 3e 

■tie wuueTta^ into -Uir-vfia rhouemeaRana >f rfie ^aK i fi»-,r.f 

lamrr mrt -Uit »iiL t weaen -viirt -.1 a<0ice » we- jRi^ ;^ ,. mmucr :ae :iiniiKiIirr it 

•tnrdnr^ 'jTjyt ■J Z,tw.K\ Jl^amxr r t Sitw . tf Zi-t.tc^exr' -ja^ ■!<»■ » ■ pi 3niui ■"■t jaaii. tnnnc J>e «□■£ ji 

S*Vf . wrt «•■. 'ineW ;'«ri.-Twe ^uereirr ascner B '.TganiT Imm -irmgnn-r jc:^ Zjnr a" 

rt»r, ..n -he ame i-4l«BSirji. -jwh mtjoi^ vbbi jus- .v h.~t y:ir-«T»>M irun. ::;}:a i^^fi. » <^ H. l^sis 

«!nMr; -w <te tiirtu-.r, -.. i(r C-.tlier. «„ - ji rae jiascnanc^'it' faeac iT"ti[; i iTi sat jion^ 

> > ii-»»;-. t jn » •'ten t .irjari i-.ilcaB* -.? Bca i ^is mcscaitaa jl 2ie inipi. j-rm i . nM i .m a -»».«> 

MM M 'i*.- '..vVufT • lucerKirt v. -je awn- tr-jfiw jr unuia. ' >~-n j: ^ ^rie. »^ jiL-t zmsacr-ims - -»» 
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it is equally true thai "there it a pause in the scientific 
method from Archimedes to Galileo (nearly two thoti- 
laml years). All the exhaustive researches of mathe- 
maticians culminated in Copernicus and prepared the 
way for Galileo and modem science. The tides of 
thought were setting from the pedantry of schoolmen 
to the originality of men like Bruno, who xoaisutceeiitd 
OHi! surpassed by Bacon in hii true inltrrogation of 
nature, attstrs'atioH, and experiment.'" 

Much more might be said on this subject ; but I am 
afraid of having already trespassed too much on yonr 
time and space. 

Vour obedient and faithful servant. 

Bow El HI Eft Wrky Savii-E. 

Siiii.LiNfJFOn* Rectory, ICxetkr. July, 1884. 



SHAKESPEARE, N. HAWTHORNE, AND 
SCOTT. 

I. Hawthorne and "Macheth." 

I DO not know whether the similarity, certainly very 
striking, has already been pointed out between the in- 
fluence of crime upon Macbeth and upon the hero of 
N. Hawthorne's Marble Faun ( Transformation). In 
Donatcllo, as in Macbeth, the perpetration o( a crime 
acts as a stimulus to his moral development. The 
simple-minded Italian is transformed from a " faun " to 
a man, Macbeth from a sensuous dreamer about crime 
to a conscience si rick en criminal. " S. wonderful pro- 
cess," says Donatello's friend, Kenyon, "is going for- 
ward in his mind. The germs of faculties th.T.t have 
hitherto slept arc fast springing into activity. The world 
of thought is disclosing itself to his- inward light." It 
tkppears to me that Hawthorne must have made a 
S(>ecial study of Matbeth before penning his epoch- 
making romance. In Miriam's pictures we find the 
key to Lady Macbeth's pitiable ruin. " She failed 
not," Hawthorne writes, " to bring out the moral that 
woman mu.st strike through her own heart to reach a 
human life, whatever were the motive that impelled 
her." (Ch. V.) In the thoughts of Miriam's persecutor 
we find a parallel to Macbeth's own words a.^ he listens 
to the prayers of the sleeping soldiers: "In this man's 
memory there was something that made it awful for 
him to think of prayer; nor would any torture be more 
intolerable than to be reminded of such Divine comfort 
and succor as await pious souls merely for the asking." 
(Ch. XI.) Miriam's words, as she looks at the mur- 
ilered man, in whose death she has l)een instrumental, 
may be paralleled to those of Macbeth in the celebrated 
bamiuct scene, when he sees Uanquo's ghost: "No," 
she cries, " thou shall not scowl me down ! — neither 
now nor when we stand together at the judgment scat. 
I fear not to meet thee there. ' (Ch. XXI.) Her com- 
ment upon ihe deed to which she incited Donatcllo 
may be placed beside that of I .ady Macbeth's. " Forget 
it ! Cast it all behind you : The deed has done its 
office and has no existence any more." (Ch. XI.X.) 1 
have not added the passages from Ma-btik that these 
words recall ; it would, I think, be unnecessary. I add 
three more verbal echoes, appending the original pas- 
sages. 



SkaJteipeare : 

•• Whai hands are here 1 H» I thty pluck 0111 mine eyt*. 
Will all icrcil NcpliiiK'" ocean wash tliis blooJ 
Clean from my h:irid^ No, lliii my h-^nd will rather 
The muliiiudlnous sra» incaniailine. 
Making the green one red." (II, ii.) 

The original passage of Shakespeare has pro<luCcd 
two ideas. In the following passages the sense is re- 
called in one chapter, the actual words, and these cer- 
tainly remarkable, in another : 

Shakespeare : 

Ma,-ltth. What is the night ? 

Litity M. AJfiiMt at <hU> milk morning. Which i.t which » 

(III, V.) 

Hawthorne : 

" It i» neceiiary In put our»dvi:4 «/ iJdt with lulure Iwfute try- 
ing to imitate her." (Ch, V.) 

"Don.itello. while it wat itlll a dmit/ul gutithm tettui.it 
afternoon and morning, set forth, etc.'* tCfi. Vflt.) 

Such similarities as these are very interefting u 
showing the extent to which Shakespeare has been 
studied by the greater masters of fiction. 

II. Scott \sv " Richard II." 

It is no piece of news that Sir Walter was a diligent 
student of his great predecessor. T/ie BriUe of Lam- 
mermoor is a cento of Shakespearian situations. The 
position of Edgar Ravenswood and Lucy Ashton, the 
scions of two houses at deadly enmity, recalls the simi- 
lar situation of Romeo and Juliet. Lady Ashton is a 
very Lady Macbeth to her pusillanimous lord. Edgar 
Ravenswood's interview with Ihe old se.xlon, in Ch. 
XXIV, has often been compared with Haralel's conver- 
sation with the gravediggcrs. 

In the present note 1 propose to explain a much 
disputed character in Shakespeare by the light cast 
upon it by Scott's parallel creation. There are few 
characters in Shakespeare of greater sulitlely and 
difficulty than his Richard II. When wc .study it, our 
abject Lsnot to find out what was the character of the 
historical Richard of Bordeaux, asubject of equal diffi- 
culty (" His personal character." writes Bishop Stubbs 
in his Constitutional History, " is throughout the reign 
a problem"), but to seek if possibleto discover in what 
light Shakespeare read it. In the page of history, 
Richard aims.tt the recognition of a theory of absolut- 
ism, and his reign was the decision of a great struggle, a 
pitched battle between absolute government and the 
cause of national right. If he failed, it was not from 
weakness, but from his love of revenge, from his un- 
wisely yielding to fits of frenzy, under the influence of 
which he was blind to his true interests. In .Shake- 
speare, Richard is a believer in his divine right ; wilh 
him it is a religion that misleads him : but he is 
i-ssfiiiially a we.ik man, or, rather, a feminine nature, 
such as Sir Walter Scott describes in hi' character of 
Rowcnn. T shall never believe that the novelist was 
not thinking of Sliakespcare's, Richard as he wrote 
Ihc following words. At any rate, they axe an admira- 
ble explanation of the miserable collapse of Richard at 
the end of the play : 
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who posseued the advantage over her, and was resolved to use 
it. (he quailed before him?^ {Ivanhct, Ch. XXIII.) 

We know, as a matter of fact, that she burst into tears, 
just as Richard himself proposed to do. The difference 
between Shakesp>eare's Richard and the real Richard 
will be felt if I quote part of a letter written by Charles 
I, another Richard, to Prince Rupert, after the fatal 
battle of Naseby ; it comes from Clarendon. Charles 
writes: 

" Speaking either as to mere soldier or statesman, I must say 
there is no probability but of my ruin ; but as to Christian, I must 
tell you that God will not suffer rebels to prosper or His cause to 
be overthrown." 

R. W. BOODLK. 

Montreal. 



SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dear Sirs : — Wishing to bring before your readers 
the good work of Mr. Albert Cohen, a work with which 
I have only lately become acquainted, but of which I 
have frequently found the want, I think I cannot do 
better than ask you to reproduce the note of my Shake- 
spearian friend, S. Timmens, of Birmingham. This 
note appeared in Notes and Queries for April 26th, 1884, 
and as it says all that I would say I leave it to your 
readers. Yours, etc., Br. Nicholson. 

London, July 2Sth, 1884. 

As the Shakespeare anniversary (April 23d) has 
just been reached, may I ask the readers of Notes and 
Queries to assist in the continuance and completion of an 
important and interesting Shakespearian duty ? Many 
readers know that the German Shakespeare Society of 
Weimar has recently issued its eighteenth annual vol- 
ume, edited by my friend. Professor Dr. F. A. Leo, of 
Berlin, and containing many very valuable and learned 
papers illustrative of Shakespeare plans. Since the 
year 187 1 an annual bibliography of contemporary lit- 
erature has been given, principally, if not entirely, 
through the large knowledge, extensive connections, 
and untiring industry of Mr. Albert Cohen, of Berlin. 
The list for 1 88 1-2 fills thirty closely printed pages, 
giving the full titles of all the new editions of works, 
separate plans, and Shakespeariana generally, including 
even magazines, newspapers, notes in Notes and Queries, 
Academy, Athenanum^ etc. This is done not only for 
English literature, but for German, French, Italian, 
Danish, Finnish, Greek, Dutch, Icelandic, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Russian, Hungarian, and Flemish. The 
extent of these Shakespearian publications and refer- 
ences is wonderful, but could doubtless be greatly ex- 
tended, so I wish to ask the American and colonial 
readers of Notes and Queries to assist Dr. Leo and Mr. 
Cohen in making such a record as complete as possible, 
not merely as a mass of Shakespeare literature, but as a 
memorial of the world-wide fame of his genius and 
works. If readers in the United States, the British col- 
onies and possessions, would take the trouble to add to 
this great Shakespeare cairn, a monument are perennius 
would grow year after year. Sam. Timmins. 

FiLLONGLEY, COVENTRY. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S GRAVE. 

That time is hastening on is my warrant for recnr- 
ring to the proposition of Mr. J. Parker Norris to honor 
William Shakespeare by opening his grave, and doing 
whatever modem science can to preserve whatever 
mortal is still to be found therein, where every passing 
day leaves less and less to venerate. 

How much longer is this pious and patriotic doty of 
the English-speaking race to be delayed ? We reverence 
the genius of Shakespeare, worship his works, erect 
great societies to discuss details of his life, times, and 
personality ; and yet his actual bones are allowed to rot 
Ignobly, because some cobbler, by an oversight, found 
occasion to scratch a heathen curse upton a stone that 
was to lie in a Christian pavement. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that Nineteenth-Century England can longer 
justify neglect of her greatest son on the strength of 
that wretched rhyme ! I apolc^ze for suggesting it, or 
supposing that there still survive in England good 
people who are really scared by a piece of anonymous 
doggerel. It was always a bonne bouche to outwit a 
wizard's curse. Lord Ronald Cower and Dr. Ingleby 
have shown how ea.sy it would be to dodge this one fay 
merely changing the gender or number of the " frend." 
Even, therefore, if it were ever proposed to "move'' 
the bones from Stratford or from Trinity's custody 
(which it never has been, I believe), that rubbish would 
have survived its jurisdiction. 

There is one further proposition to be consdered. 
There nowhere exists a right to demand that succeeding 
generations shall respect any one man's sepulture. As 
against their neighbors indeed, the dead man's represen- 
tatives may restrain encroachment. But as against the 
public, never. Otherwise civilization, posterity itself, 
would have to cease ; for all earth is, or is to be, a 
graveyard. Nor could a spot be found not at some 
time a human grave. To be sure, the exact conditions 
have not yet arrived, Shakespeare's grave being still 
under a consecrated roof. But some day even Trinity, 
Stratford, will yield to the finger of Time, and wliat 
once was Shakespeare be desecrated. Even therefore 
if it be a desecration, is it not better for this generation 
— to which they mean so much, rather than for an- 
other, to which they may mean less, or nothing at all— 
to disturb those ashes ? 

One practical suggestion : I see Dr. Ingleby in his 
pamphlet describes himself as a " life trustee of Shake- 
speare's birthplace. New Place," etc. If, then, there are 
trustees of the Shakespeare properties and remains, is it 
not their duty to proceed, at once and instantly, to open, 
repair, and conserve the tomb ? And if not theirs, is it 
not the duty of Trinity Parish ? Probably not even a 
Stratford vestryman would claim that, after two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years of utter neglect, no repairs 
are necessary! 

It seems to me that it is not a privilege or a license, 
but a peerless and paramount duty, to open, repair, and 
restore that grave and sepulchre. 

Appleton Morgan. 




THE R1-;V. J. RANN. 



I Cam »ny of the readers of SltAKPSPE-VRlANA give 
me &ay tarorination concerning the Rev. J, Rtnn, A. 
M. ^ He was it one lime Vicar of Si. Trinity in Cov- 
entry, Kngland, and edited an edition of Shakespeare, 
wUii:h wot publubed in 6 vols. Svo, 1786-94.. The en- 
cyclopiudias and biographical dictionAries are lilent 
concerning him. Any detailiof his life will be thank- 
fully received by StRKON. 
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NOTE ON RICHARD II. (I,lii, 148). 

Kinf Rkk. Norfolk, for tbee nmaiiu ■ heavier dxMn, 
[Which 1 wiih ftom* QnwiMingne** [ironoiinre ^ 
I Th< sty i/trw A^ur/ >ltill not detcrnilnalc 
I the dauleu limit of thy dear «xlle: 
f The Iwpele** wonl of "never t« reinm " 
' Braalbc 1 agaiiut thee, upon paio of life. 

"Sly »low hours" is the reading of the ijuartos 
ajid First Folio, corrected in the Second Folio to " fiy 
•low." Malone has adhered to " sly slow " |sugge<it- 
■ing "'the thievish minutes aslhey Hy ";,and Ihi.v is the 
preference aUo of the editors of the (jlolie Edition. 
To consent to retain this epithet would be to entirely 
}verlook the connection in which it is employed, 
/ben Ihtu combined the words " sly " and " slow," 
loined to "hours," neutralize each other and destroy 
that propriety there might be iu the use of eitlier 
rhen apart. If (he "hours" are to be "slow" to 
llorfolk, they will assuredly ttot teem " swift " in their 
emeni, and yet such would be the force of the 
ily " here, that is, " hours which steal time 
from us by their quiet, noiseless flight." These signifi- 
cations are, then, completely opposed to each other. 
" Sly," which applied to the hours of a man of iileu- 
ure, whose life is a round of unceasing variety and con- 
tinii.l1 cti|oyiiient, would be justly descriptive, is evi- 
■ !• i.ilv mi«pbced in reference to the time of one 
II !m " tongue's use " is to him 

" No more 
TTiAO an un«tring'il viol or a harp.'* 

" Fly slow houri," on the other hand, is strikingly 
Shak'--'"^'-" •" and well applies to the future of an 
eailc 'd to ''speechless cicath." 

Pin; .icr has used a similar expression, " My 

flow pact liourcs " In his " Epiule 10 my ever honored 
cousin. W. R., Esq.," and even more forcibly confirm- 
ative is the following : 

•• I have t.-i lo.i'iril the pnor mtmit" with my ttsouia, 
Thji ' • -'t, 

/. Sl». 

PMtLADU.PIItA. A. M. BkVKKHiCK. 



TROILU-S AND CRESSIDA (III. Hi. 193). 

I'fr** *'l't» koown, Achillea, that you are in lave 
Wiih t»ie of rilain'* d^ughien 

Hal known I 

I %«ata.fafiil (UU 

f t lliillia' COt<l, 

fmiU Li/iiujii lu lUc uiK'jcn|>tTh»ti»lv« tlecpa, 
Ke*p« /«<'< with thought intl almost, like the (Oila, 



J)„e 

Tl- 

W:; 

Th. 

All ■ 

A» (kiIclU) 



•liiiTih rrsdlca. 



k o4i[» .44 yituia, cny lorii. 



•nio' 
• ilh Tioy 



The i.ld e<litioiis have " Hoes thoughts unveil," hut 
the metre (xjinis out the omission, and "unveil " and 
(he whole cnntcxi suggest hi'ldrn as the word which 
lias dropped out. Tlie e.xpressions, " like tkt gods " 
and " an operation msirt Jivinr," may lead us to con- 
jecture tliHt .Shakespeare had in his mind (Matt, x, it), 
•' For there is nothing covered, that shall not be r»- 
vtattd ; and ktJ, that ^hall not be known." In Cruret 
SkaMttpfarianm 1 suggcstetl. 

" lluci tkt thought! unveil lu Iheir ilumh CTadlea," 

hut. independent of the imperfect metre. " hidden 
thoughts" is re<iuired by the secret love of Achilles to 
which the exiiression alludes. 

The old editions have " kecjjs filaie with thought," 
which 1 cndcavotcd lo defend, but I am now convinced 
that /«<•/•, the re.vling adopted by Dyce, is correct, and 
that the sense [<• similar to Piialm cxivii, IJ, " He 
senileth forth his commandment upon earth: kit word 
runneth very swiftly," and I, iii, 93 of the present 
play, 

** A^^ttt, iihr Ik* ctmm*»dm*nt rf» king, 
S^mt ckeci, to goocl and tM^l.** 

Ttiis is line of the attributes of 

**Thc providence tllat'a in a valcliful Ktialc " 

U " keeps /i/ijiv with thought " is retained, what follows 
is supernuLius, for it would then tie needless lo unveil 
thoughts to a ]Kiwer that dwelt with them in their 
ditiTi'- --viif^ It is t'i lie oliscrved that tl" ■- '' ^■;^s 
« 5' icr "keeps place with iIk- re 

mi-! • ,t, place a comma, or, as th-_ i lye 

editors have no priint. Compare with the present 
pASBjige Meatttrtfar A/nunre \l, li, 90 — 



ilM Uar iMth not lieen iSead, liiough It hath alejit ;— 

* • • • • 1, w '1:. .iwake, 

lis 



T»l. 

Kii. 
A- 
Ar. 
lUii 
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B. G. KtXNSAJt. 



"KICIIARD 11" A.ND"THK FAIRY ^UFKN.'' 

I ri.Niiin Richard //a number of trace* of Shake- 
speare's familiaxity with J^ Fairy Quern. There is a 
striking kimiLaniy id the following descriptions o( the 
" kingaome of Britaiiu ;" 

■• • ♦ • ttii. t.-epir'd laU, 

'^|« iral uf Matt, 
; ^rNdlkc, 



A_^, 



MKiT tmf/. 



ittirr/jr ktrtti/ 
-~Kitlu,rJ II 11,1,, 
ill 




fa Samma «v k«vc ii •■ tW •em-wiO'd fan " (IV. li, 
t«lWMliywiimnMigr.t>r 



Act I^A/ (A#/mw *-W^, •CF* k<lfe 



— /I iw- j Qmtra, Htac ill, c i. jj. 

Gum iBJHKfi hk Hs ta Ike etmlcM. wiUi Kor- 
folk: 

— iSS^//.f.ifi.fc. PlIU.iLn«LfHIA. A. M, 




TKe Dr6jnik. 



TWELl-TH SIGHT AND THE CRITICS. 

TUK blBbility of cnties in goMnl sod of 6ni-D(giu 
eniletia pafticular hmi recei^d bo oore sigiul proof 
B !• to he fottod ia the rreat ibsm of cridcum that 
Imm written aioccniiw Mr, Irvif^t iaterpretm- 
*f TiMifth Night. Tb« aaf»rorable remarks 
Ikat «ta>ia«d lo wMe a circdlaiion were, almoic with- 
tmi exeptiaa. Iii«e'l uixin the fint perfomuuice. Vet 
th«T are not i - if compgiivd with the cooler 

aixl mure ju>i that are ba?ed apon a more 

csttwSsd itsUy of tbc plajr. 

Two reoent orttclea in two of the 6nt of English 
ilie* furniih in a marked manner an a|A itliutra- 
tiOB of thi) difTcrence of opinion, and tend \.n show the 
qnrttionable value of the remarks of a first-night 
Oritic. One, in /ifaimiHan' ; Magautu for August, is a 
brilliant and interesting aricle by William Archer; the 
other, not let« entertaining, bat. one cannot bat feel, 
written in a riuch mote just spirit, is by Exlward R. 
KuaaelL, in the forlnigklty Review for September. 
Both writers find two " note* " which underlie and sup- 
port the play .ind form ihc basis of (heir criticisms. 
Vet while not Lonlliclinf;. they arc both <lifTerent and 
■how in what different tightii these (gentlemen «-iew 
their subject. Mr. Archer finds the play lo consist of 
two diktmct clenienls — a fairy tale and a farce; Mr. 
Roascll, on the other band, regards the play firstly as 
Ml " incongruous mixture "f bi/arrc eccentricity. The 
fabric i»l<K>»ely held together— oddly woven lu pat- 
tern is broken up." Mis second point islhe "agreeable 
•ad noble representation of the relations lietween 
grot people anil their de|iendents." 

With these remarks a« fitefacc, the writers proceed 
with their criticisms. Mr. Archer holds thai the crud- 



iliea iwd afacsn&tio that are feaad ia the pUy *re n - 
jdaiaed br lbe£tct that it b a iaify tale, where ** e«i 
thing moat be irwnar, aoiiiiag temiaal. 
cntiriring Mr. Inriiwfs iaCerpnrUlioa, Mr. Aidwr 
laaiks that aa far as be is eoocenaed be does sot ■ 
Malvolio as he docs Potoniss aad Jimnt i. mmA 
pntbably this drcomstance that prercatt Has fnwu 
derstanding Mr. Inrtng'a reprrsmtatian. He 
fault with the elaborate setting which Mr. Ir«-ii^ < 
but rather admires it, as " in Tvxlfik -Sight tlkerc is 
practically no action to be orerbardened " Trith 
mentation. But thongh uiisfartory in this parucalar, 
he justly censires Mr. Irring for omitting tbe i 
that is so essential to a complete rendering of ibe i 

Still adhering to his original division of 
and farce, Mr. .\rcher continues: — '• Foar 
move through the simple figure of tbe fiury 
Viola and Orsino, Oliria and Sebastian. Aboat ! 
Ellen Terry's Viola there is certainly a petmliar < 
It is not the Viola either of tradition oe of 
lion ; it lacks warmth and color and soft ynot 
As we first see her standing on the sea- washed 
in the lurid sunset, her stately figure mi{;bl be ibat 
an abandoned .Ariadne or an expectant Calypao; 
one would ever suspect her to represeM Viola. 
when she assumes the white silk and gold-e 
tunic, with the white mantle drapeil nrgti^eatJy 
her am. we feel that we ar>: in the ptr^oee of ai 

dividual creation, if not the very Viola 

painted. This is a Viola nut ' painted ' at all, b«t d< 
icately carved in alabaster. Shakespeare's V~sola 

certainly a greater store of healthy animal sfwrits 

this delicate, ^ylph like CI calure ; I ml she cannnl haf 
a lighter, airer grace, or, on uCCa-<.ion. a itKxr rrftne 
and yet incisive humor. It secmcil to inc ilm M» 




Terry's wont muinerums, her lov< of uudied attitude, 

■Mi<i her singsong, ill-emphasi/ed delivery of verse, had 
Blr^o^t disappeared. It wdl one day be tccogni/ed, I 
Ihink, that her Viola is a vast improvement on her 
Heatrice, an<i, ia fact, the best of her Shakespearian 
_ parts." 

Contrast t!iis with Mr. Russell's estimate, who find* 

her even more perfect than does Mr. .-Vrcher: " L'p«»n 

Ihis character her sweet and happy idiusynciasy has 

rrought an exquisite nKiditication. Viola iiixloulKcdly 

lies in m>>st of our minds as an extremely sentimental 

erioi), the im|>revsiun bciriy chiefly derived from the 

Ipcech, • She nevertoldher love." In order to cuiiforoi 

|lo this conception it was necessary to tupnress any ex- 

iberant gayety in those passages in which Viola is 

ickted liy the thought that she, a woman, ii about to be 

9ved as a man by Olivia. Tho«e who sec Miss Terry 

' in the part will be convinced by the most irresidible of 

demon^lr.itioMS thiil Viola was rather one of those 

Ithorouglilv healthy and happy ynung women Vkho, 
while rrau(;ht with the capacity for loving and certain 
to be true in love, will scarcely pine grievously under 
their own love- troubles, or regard those of any ordin- 
ary woman as likely to be fatal. It is not very seriously 
of herself that she tells the story about concealment 
feeding on the damask cheek. She will not play 
^B p.itience on a mutiument unless the smiling at grief be 
^P very genuine. She feeU the patho.s of the story. Her 
^* frame nuivcrs .as &hc telN it to (Jrsinu with Jowereil 
head, and his head prcvses upon hers in mere brotherly 
^^ tympatby. llut Viola is hearty though not heart-whole. 
^ftgnd Miss Terry (<rsiiades us re,-idily that llie true 
^f Viola is one from whose gentle nature gayety is not 
^^ likely to l»e permanently estranged, A task more to 
her mind or more responsive to her gifts she has rarely 
L undertaken." 

Mr. Archer makes a numlier of criticitms on the 

Iiubordinate parts which add much to the interest of 

ikii article. He fintls Mr Tcrriss " a most iiiftde<|uate 

lOrsino. The dreamy egotist, wrapped up in his 

jbntasiic passion, and lusuriating in the languor of its 

I* aromaiic ]>ain,' is <(uile beyond the conception, or at 

t beyond the powers of execution, of this fatally 

^iMautiful actor, Hit sins are m.iinly nf omis.sian — lack 

if largeneas of niaiiiier and mutic of utterance — but at 

[one point he is positively and painfully wrung, namely. 

lin the bantering tone he j^umes <in the revelation of 

j-VioIa's sex." A* fur the ')ih«r characters in the 

"fairy tale," Miss Rose l.ecler<|. as Olivia, is "con- 

1 ventioual, though not unpleasing," while Mr. K. Terry. 

[••s Sebastian, is " manly." 

Mr. Archer's remarks on the tigure^ln the '• farce " 

tftte much more severe. He is far from being satislied 

either with tlic |)ersnnality of the caste or the inler|>re 

lion of the p.irls. Mr. I»avid FiNhcr.asToby, " ijuite 

llacks the brca<li'i "l '■■l"uinc^s of manner which are 

the lir<t essentiii i of the sort. .Sir Toby is a 

arge- limbed, la:- l.irgevoiceiltufier, certainly 

loot past the fifth of the teveo age*. To give hini the 

[least touch of senility is to strike at the foundniion of 

Ihe character, which surely consists of iri> 

)vcrmastering .■\nini.il spirits. T'hcrc is an 

|ln Mr. Kishcr's manner, a lack of robustnr.^ .inu 

(undity, attsolutely filal u^ Us effect. .Mr. Wyalt. 

Sir Andrew, is even more unsatisfactory, >o much so 

to be almost impossible to critici<e, Mr. Calhacm's 

Ifailure as clown wa> due r|uiic as much to the |>ar1 

to Mr. Calhaem himself. Miss lyouisa I'ayne't 

I'M'rla was tolerable, but still far from what it shoulii 

It is with Mr, Irving, however, that Mr. Archer finds 
lie most fault, pmliably because, being Ihe director of 
ht reprcscniatioti and a greater actor, he should know 



better. As for Shakespeare's Malvolio, he is a Philis- 
tine, not a Puritan, and *' the radical defect of his 
nature it a lack of that sense of humor which is the 
safety-valve of all our lilllc insanities, preventing even 
the most eiipansivc egotism from altogrther intl.iiing 
us." Mr. Irving's shows* man '• .sclf-iutficient, sternly 
formal, Jack-in-ofhce l<> llic life. The rebuke to the 
reveiera was an excellent specimen uf his artistic 
method, for not only was his playing good, but Its 
effect was heightened by a niars-elonsly sf>eciral night- 
dress and a scenic arrangement which thicw into relief 
the grim groles<|Ucnevs of his ap)K:;irancc. llis&olilo- 
i|uy before finding the letter was .nddresscd too much 
to the audience." In addition, his face had a tendency 
to assume an arch expression throughout the play, 
which, Mr. Arcfier claims, was contrary to Shake- 
speare's intention, save when Malvolio appears before 
I )llvia in his cross gartered yell'j ' ■.■s. 

It is with the scene in the <ndthc con- 

cluding one tliat Mr. .-\rchcr liii:i> ii><. lui^t fault, He 
admit.s that they are peculiarly dilhcult, "but to beat 
them in a tone of serious tragedy is to introduce a 
iliscord so trying that it jarred even on the not very 
fastidiously critical ear nf the Lyceum audience. 
There is a buoyancy of self-esteem about Malvolio 
which would necessarily prevent his colLipsing into 
such a nerveless Mate of prostrate dejection as thai in 
which .VIr. Irving exhibits him, stretched on the straw 
of a dungeon worthy of JiJflitiy 

Very rtitfcreni, indeed, is the analysis given of this 
part by Mr. Russell. He has, indeed, little but praise, 
and, coming from his pen, it is ioiportant as showing 
that the statement, which has been copied by so many 
.\merican papers, that 'Jiutlftk Nif^hi was a failure, is 
not only a gross exaggeration, but an untruth. He 
thus describes his first a|ipcaiancc : " Lean, lunk, 
with self occupied visage, and firnial, peakc<l .sipaiush 

beard; dressed in i close garb of !'■ ' • - ' "'ih 

yellow, arid holding \ steward's w,aii ■• 

of which there is soincthing of fanl.i )'.f 

steps on the stage with nose in air and eyes hall shut, 
as if with singular and moody contemplation. He it 
visibly |i>nscssed of pride, of manners, and of intelli- 
gence. His pride, though intense, is not disea.sed 
uiilil the |>ois<>a-dtsh uf im.igined love h c- 

senled to him and lias t>cgun its work. \\, 

his alistiaction of gaie, i|ualHied by a |>ohu .... ..... ju 

of his laily and a suspicious vigilance over his fellows, 
his sublime encounter with the fool, his scnlenlioiis 
observation on everything m general, and the infinite 
gravity yet imaginative airiness of his movements, 
carry the Malvolio of Shakespeare to n higher point of 
cllect. probably, than it has ever before reached on the 
slage." 

Nor is his estimate of the scene in the dark room 
lcs.s favorable. He " t>ef<.i'i ■•>.:• |.i'>"-'i. figure. The 
language evidently requi: i with ull Mr. 

Irving's serious iind sigiM ^-ss. ,\nd so 

from the tieginnlng, in hia lir<t »pee<.h, .Malvolio distib 
the essence of that solemn wisdom over which jesters 
won easy victories. In hi* second sjieech he. as it 
were, rccognixes the function of the f(H)l, IhiI pro- 

nn.K— • ' ...... 

N. 

)lc , II tlir -.i 'lit- i.t llie 

SCI M^vel — nay. n 

Cm; ; reality of i.- ii- 

gow n ai.il nightcap Ihat should ni.)Wc Ima ; ul 

somehow does not — we feel the force of I i h, 

stralilaccd character We tec that " i man 

who, even for hu bedcli^nd^r, in !f with 

solemn propriety, and into whusc bsuM -f u .01 idea as 
looking atisurd in any guise is not likely to come. His 
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d at his business.' 
ts' revel ; •■ When 
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mmam, teo, tt UHl of a Hwr oreebua, «ad be taaacfcei 
w^am IW 4Kha«Ck fioB Ike adght of bb p«aolifio a 

Ike fc«ccd ieOer. wfcicii 1m r^^vdt ■« ike dinu oTlke 
ftpciaMaban: ** Hoc Irriac k ia «a ctetK of Aax- 



mrittm of 

inuotil 



a*d im e i Atm tmmrnA f rnnmniil to bis powcn. 
Tkc soOotmr is wUek Hilrolia npatuies on hk 
gcukdcsr M OUvk'tpoHMv pcotpectire lord, is Made a 
lick, if>y piiairit pictare by the pri» vindaeBoftke 
aoov'a deiWctj. We lee tke braached relrei gu« 



I Ike haaor of Hale, aad Ike obedk«t «<an of - frrcA 
of ay people:' aad wkenlkc 'famiiiai amik' k de- 
ikfa«ily'^l«rfke>1 «kk aa aanere recaid af eourol.* 
ve mnkfaOj ooatraM the Tobjr of Malvotio's ntioo 
■ritk Ike nfiag rodicfcer at the back of tke Mage, over 
wkoai tke uaio* wiik Oit«ta is tapfnted ii> th« dsy- 
Atvam to kave pre* the suvard a 'pcerogatiTe of 
«|iecck.' PtCMOily Malrolio fiadatke tmer.aad a&ae 
peeeofaaiagbe^as. Tkesoeaeeaaaotbeaaid to be 



li^C^cd over. Ut Ike mkb is caoied akaa^ nm. as &> 
as kk faocilal leaiariioB of tke fact tkat be kas le- 
ttsved aMVC>-K8ef fr<waa>sMsgyeaa^rfll|*miat^ bat Ac 
praoK ■ ilvir. Eack wocd aecaa to yiad aoMko^. 
ererf lockBlaMnlet; cfecfrepatitia* swfeats; evci^ 
■ilr ill I liili miiiaii iniw|.iiiiil tiliaifiilSiali. ero 
Ike mllj my»err of • M. O, A. I * expands mi 
tfcr a ra* iaio a profaleB. And so by degrees tke U^ 
teaUMd iaiatBaboa brcraaet dear axid o b»iu— t> tte 



That Mr. kaawU^t cstiaMe is awee Kkdy to he the 
cotTCCt one is readered arnh i Me by the fi^t that k ws 
based apoa aa csteadcd tfadfjr of tbe repveeeamiaa aad 
act apoa tke hattjr Js^naaons sade fagr a fint-a|Ek 
pcrfionanoe. Tkift tke ■abrorabtc jadsiaest of ike 
fint-ai^ cnlks kas oktaaaed ao wide a ■■ yrft'— 
u btdeed mack to be deplored, aad it is to be hoped 
the Amoicaa poblic will carefallT' afaataia froai ifa^mt 
iaak with Mr. Inriae's inteipeetatiaB aati] ibejr bate 
seeathe pseoe naote aaa < 
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THOUGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORI- 
CAL PLAYS.* 

Th 1%, the latest and laost peetentkras work of the Hod. 
Albert S. G. Canning, is a book whose raisom drtrt is 
fisr from being manifest The author, indeed, fails to 
fatnish any explvuiion himself, for it i« without pre&ce, 
and after a list of amhoritiei consulted he o|>ens di- 
rectly upon the sabjcet at hsud. Reduced to hii own 
resources, the reader will have no small difficulty in 
giving the worlc its proper pl»ce in his literary catalogue. 
The title, a.s might reasonably be expected, gives no 
clue, for the word " thoughts" is not used with its 
proper meaning. The author has, indeed, been singu- 
larly unfortunalc m his title, for it leads one to expect 
to find in the book what it does not contain. Thi<i, 
however, is a minor point, and does not detract from 
the merit of the book, for it is not withont interest, 
though perhaps not of the first OT<ier. 

The author takes the hiaorical plays —including 
Mat'l>rth, but for some unaccountable reason omitting 
Cariiiamus. which hu certainly a better right to a place 
among them than has .\fa,-betk — analyzes them, prefaces 
his analysis with a sketch of each play, and '.>ccasiona1Iy 
gives his own estimates of the characters. He gives 
no history of the plays, makes little mention of the 
sources of the plots, but confines himself closely 
and Carefully to the text, which he writes out in not 
very good prose, mingled with occasional <|uotation$. 
He does not enter into any discu-siun of the doubtful 

ant*- — ' ' some of the dramas, nor does he Jwcll 

oe ' lure from hi<itorical facts. He makes no 

refer Shakespeare's own ideas being reflected in 

the plays, makes no remarks on their being the chief 
authority for our knowledge of them. All these im- 
portant tlioughts arc absent, and it is much to be re- 
gretted, as the historical pUys furnish the text for many 
an unwritten study. Had the author given free play 
lo his thoughts, there can be no doubt that liis book 



would bare been anck onre tnterestiag. As it is, bis 
style is labored aad almost dull. 

Most of the lacu the book contains can be oteaiaed 
•firectly &om the plays themselves. And it is ihk bet 
that makes its ral valae so iiaestioaafale. Were ike 
plays oi Shakesprate in aay laa^aage save Eiudkk. or 
were they inaccessible to tke gmeral public. Mr. Caa> 
ning's work would be of gresl interesi ai«d vafaee; Bm 
when every child can boy them for a few ocats, wkca 
the knowledge of Sbakespeare has spread abroad 
throughout the entire worid, so that bis aaoke eaieads 
far beyond the reach of his own iax^aage, ibea. iadced, 
it is a mystery. 

Kor is this all ; for there is no geoend class of read- 
ers for whom it is specially adapte<l. Ii is tOQ besry 
for children, too light for the student and Ibe sckobr 
The only ones to whom u will be really valaablc are 
thoie who would gain in a short time a full eoaeeptkiB 
of the plot and character of the plays. To a penoe 
reading one of Shakespeare's diamas for tke first tiiae 
it is very much better ti> have the outfiae of the plav 
(irmly fixed io one's mind. Whea one knows what is 
coming next and is not oa tbe kMk-out (or Bo<ae aa- 
expected developments, one can fiillf a|«pcecia|e Ibr 
matchless language in which they are wri>tf.». c,.^v 
knowledge can be obtxiined from Mr. C 
and in a most satisfactory manner. V. - , 

into no thorough discuvsion -ical rciereocn 

of the plays, he corrects mis-; -;;d in the »inrf 

est language gives the true «o.'v. .Mier ne*(;, 
the essays the student is well prepared li 
play, and had he not read it before, bis undc^siaDOing 
nf it will be much more complete than if Mr. Caaaiae** 
l)ook was not at his command. Uafortunat^l. k.,^ 
ever, few people before reading t)i 
Mf. Canning or his book, for iu. . < . ., 

and it would seem muck easier to tcail ooc of Shake- 
speare's dramas twice. 

But though the reasons tliat induced tlie aotbor lo 
write his book may not be obvious, it caanot b« dts 
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I of without more than a pasting notice. Its object 
I peculiar, for, as has been said, it is little more than a 
l]>rusc veriion of the plays. Mr. tanning has small 
ecarrl for the moral defects in the characters. He 
trips otr the glowing language in which the thoughts 
Vtxt imbeiJded, Jays lure the wicked core, and remarks 
)that it is solely Shakespeare's superb language that 
makes us study these characters and that gives ihcm 
any merits. Take his study of Ma^htlh as a fair type 
of his style — though, indeed, it is one of the best of the 
nsays. He linds no excuse wliatever for the crimes of 
Macbeth, but exhibits him and his wife to his readers 

»tA (he blackest conceivable villains. Nor is he far 
wrong; they were guilty of a hideous crime. Ilui 
were they both equally to blame ? The impartial stu- 
dent will find much to excuse in Macbeth ; his sleeping 
thoughts were awakened by the witches, and, spurred 
on by his wife, it is not strange that he should have 
done things which, but for his evil spirits, he would have 
blushed to have owned, even in thought. Maclielh was 
nut the hardened uian Mr. Canning would luve him. 
and there are ^>oints of interest in his character tlinl arc 
not derived from his thoughts being cxprcswd in 

I" Shakespeare's grandest UngUHge." This is a phrase 
much used by Mr. Canning ; he is so continually re- 
peating It and furnij^hing illustrations of it — each one 
of w'hich he paimes to admire — that one almost longs 
to see some of .Shakespeare's language that was not 
quite so grand. Kut though Mr. Canning furnishes no 
llluslratiim of unsatisfactory writing by Shakesjware, his 

• book is tilled from lieginning to end with hi* "wn. Hi« 
style IS peculiarly unattractive and hi^ l>uok rather dry 
reading. Uul this, perhaps, may be due to the extreme 
care he has taken to condense hts facts and his remarks. 
The most glowing th"ught.s, the must novel ideas, be- 
>me dull and stupid if they i^re put into the most con- 
fdcnsed form that language will permit. It is a serious 
fault with many authors, Ind with few i« it so conspicu- 
Dus as with Mr. Canning. It is the more notice.tble in 
till case because the rcailer cannot liut conliosl it with 
llhe sublime original it attempts to reproduce. No roan 
lean impnivc on Shakespeiire, nune write in v> f,tiilllcss a 
Imanner; but ncithci can one write on the \ame theme. 
r»eek to give the same ideas, expres-s the s-ime thoiighis, 
without placing himself in direct contrast with the most 
perfect form of English. Failure is the only result 
possible \ and if Mr, Canning has failed it has not been 
[through any fault of his, but through his subject. It 
vas one thai did not admit of the treatment Mr Can- 
ning has given it; it is not suited for reproduction in 
|Broic, or Indeed in any form, and while one may feel 
Ino interest In the lionk, the author must not be eetiaurcd 
Itoo severely for its faults. 

.\ short extract may serve to explain this morr fully, 
ilmust any passage will serve as an example, the foj- 
vinj. taken from the study of / King Nntry i'l, 
eitig as characteristic as any : 



It is indee<t obvious that the author is by do means 
eciual (o hi* subject, nor docs Ihis from RUMarti ill 
give any indication of improvement : 
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Sir J.iiucs J\i II I — wltuin KiiIiuIlI iltcii ■■ ■»*■ 

•omrlliinf of him Ixforc. He ItrlU hlri' -c 

word*, jbivui the crime he withei ctmn f .' ti 
"ryrrel makes no oSjection." 

It is obvious that Shakespeare cannot be successfully 
ireatrd in ihis manner, and we close the book with the 
regret thai the author's talents had not l>ecn devolcd 
to a more satisfactory object than turning .Shakespeare 
into pnisc. T. 
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THE SHAKESPEARIAN SIK)W BikjK. 

That much interest w»» aroused and much good 
accomplished by the Shakespearian Show is on un- 
do\)bted fact. Many of the best-known names of 
England wrrc ' '■•• ' t - ^ The 

scholar and 1 1 ,;lit into 

dose contact 1. .. - :... .. .... _ ^uc^.■cst- 

ful and brilliitnt eshibilion. In no way rs this union 
of two such different elements more cle.iiU shown 
nor with so interesting a resuh as in the .^ tn 

Shtra/Book. When one's curiosity bns 1 ..J 

with a rapid glance thi i ic 

rcalir.es that it is a (xiok ! in 

for the .scholar. Yet it u n.., «ii w w- I, 

It is, in brief, a collection of stories an' ■>■ 

grammes and citlalitgues, pictures and aJ, . ■its. 

The contents of the Ixiok were eivcn " for sweet 
charity's sake," nnd rnmpriics poems oy Rolwrt llrown- 
ingandlxinl ' r Wilde and Mm. Blr>om- 

firld MiKirr, I ind "Violet Kane," r»r. 

rc are stone* by "" Hngll 
, Krank A. Marshall. 
.1,. ii..i, ....,., V,,,.-^.,,.,,,, i.idyO,-.-. -.--,• M— ^r.|, 
.ind John Coleman. Drawings »' i^y 

a number of aitisis, including Wi 'ry 

FumcM, Randolph Caldecott. W. F. >'eBmes, K. A., 
and li. A. Slurey, .\. K. A. And then Ibenr are lw» 
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musical conif>ositions, one, by Fred. H, Coweti, a song 
to Ihe words, "Take, oh! lake those lips away,'' and 
the other, the CIrand March from the music to King 
John, by Augustus L. Tamplin. 

Il is beyond the scope of the present review to 
criticise the merils of the lilerary articles. Many of 
them are plea.sant reading, but their interest arises chierty 
from their affording an illustration of the manner in 
which It is possible to bring Shakespeare and things 
Shakespearian into the popular literature of the day. 
Two of the stories, those by Mr. Fargus and Mr. Cole- 
man, purport to be founded on truth, and this fact, 
although the real names are withheld, adds an interest 
to them apart from their literary merit. The former 
story contains the following ilescription of a farm- 
yard: 

*"0 Hamlet 1 Hamlet I' — adilre»in( her rcmnrki to a ymiiig 
black Pol* — • wherr ifi Ophelia ? There she It ' — as a beautiful 
while ticii detached hersclffrom the crowd — " and there is rhc ficry 
Tyhalti in the thickest of the fray.'— Tvhalt was a tierce ymnK 
Karac Ci}t:lscrcll. * .\h. Sir John, Sir J"hn' — to a big ca|it>n — * wc 
mink thou an fat en.iiigh i.t kill ; and here come* CassIus with 
hi« lean anrl hunsry limk ' — half a yard of attenuated fuwUfle^h 
slragi^lcd out of ihc henh*iu>c. ' Where .ire my own hen*. Helena 
mid Herniiune!' laying egt<' for nic, I lio[»e ; Rouicn itiid luIkE 
on the balcuny. it» usnal' — two (jreiiy )>i|:eoii!> noixl on the ledge 
uf the (riaiigulir pigeon'tinuse which v^s nlfued to the house 
wall — *atid who are yon. I wonder T'^as two slupid-lookinc 
ducks WAildled up from the tuh ^unk in <mc corner of^thc yard — 
' Let me sec, Doglierr^' and Verges, of course.' " 

After which remarks. Mr. Fargus proceeds with his 
t.ile. It is said, indeed, that every human person re- 
sembles an animal, but one scarcely wishes to associate 
the creations of Shakespeare— be the comparison ever 
so apt — with the inhabitants of a barn yard. 

Mr. Frank A. Marshall in an " -Vnachroni-sm in one 
Scene," entitled "Shakespeare at a discount," makes 
an eblioratc attempt at being witty in showing how a 
modern manager would have altered Hamitt on its 
being submitted lo htm for examination. Apart from 
these two instances, however, the stories are excellent 
and well-written, not only in the style, but in the even 
manner in which they are tilled out. Especially is this 
the ca«c with the description of .1 ride to Ronda and 
back by Lady Brassy, the well-known author of Ihe 
Vayiil^e flf the Sunbiitm. This sketch, though having 
absolutely nothing to do with Shakespeare, is one of 
the most readable pieces in the Ixxjk. 

(Jf the poetical contributions, Ihc most iitterest will 



probably lie felt for Mr. Mcri\-alc*s fine Lyrics 
PeriiUi, which were written for the forthcoming miia 
cal production of Pericle!. 

The illustrations of the volume are numerous, ^ 
ing in character from a caricature of the play scene I 
y/<i //</!■/, by Harry Kurness,to a fac-simile lA a hilhen 
unpublished portrait of Shakesjieare, loaned by Mr.' 
Uurns, and in li/e from initial letters lo fuU-po^t 
plates. It is, from a mechanical point of view, as i 
specimen of printing rather than as an allium of lite 
gems that this book will bold its place in the Stt 
spearian libr.iry. And from this standpoint it is 
undoubted interest. One cannot but reel attracted 
its engraved cover, its numerous illustrations, iisn| 
paper, its facsimile autographs, and its varied 
K careful attention lo these details have given' 
chief chann. The borders that are placed al the lefl- 
h.md side of each page are particularly goo<l. The 
are of a great variety of designs, many being •juite coa 
plicated, and, best of all, in the centre is a (|uolatii 
from Shakes|>eare that has an immediate connectia 
with the matter on the page, be it prose or poetry, 
graving or advertisement. The mottoes for ihe latti 
— and there is a s .rpri.sing quantity — are the most il 
leresting. A manufacturer of table cutlery has " He 
metal more attractive" (Ham/et) : another, of toil) 
articles, " See, see, my beauty will be saved!" (/.e 
Labor Lost) : a photographer, " A moineni mak< 
them" {I/eHty I'L \ ; and a tailor. "Behold, wfc 
hone.st clothes you send " (Mrrry fyti-n of H'utdltrr}- 
and so with n hundred others, ThcM quotatioos 
hibii careful selection, and are one of the most rmui 
able features of ihe hook. 

Finally, and perhaps most im^iortatit of all, 
value of the book as a memento of the Shmkc 
Show, to which it served the purp<j»e of a band-1 
containing complete programmes of all llie nuroe 
coiicert.s, lists of the tableaux, of the stallholders an 
the characters they represented, and a very complct 
catalogue of Ihe exhibition of Relics. Nor is this all 
for the illustrations include a numl>er of views of tlM 
interior of the Albert Memorial llall during the -ShoirJ 
and sketches of the scenes represented in the \ario 
stalls, thus enabling one to obtain a very fair idea 
ils general nature. It is a volume that contains miic 
interestinginformation.and is worth closer exanunatia 
than one is apt to feel disposed to give it at first &igh 

C. St. C 



Misrpllc\ny. 



Charles and Mary Lamb's Ta Us from Shakespeare 
have been added lo the " Handy Volume Classics." 

The New Shakspcrc Society has published a list of 
the songs and passages of Shakespeare that have been 
set to music. 

SeHora Cortes de Pedral, a well-known Spanish ac- 
tress, has lieen meeting with great success in Thf Tr-m- 
prst in Valladolid. 

Margaret Mather played Romeo and Jutitt and As 
You Liki" tt at McVicker's Theatre, Chicago, in the 
middle of October. 

At the firsl concert of ihe String Quartette of Buffalo, 
the LiebesliediM<-n, from VVilhelm Tauliert's music to 
7*<- Tem/vit, was rendered. 



Thomas W. Keene opened a btilliant engagement i 
Chicago in the first week of October wiih an elabor 

representation of Richard III. 

Students o\ As You Like It will welcome the editio 
of the early English Tale of Gamtlyn which Profe 
.Skeat is editing for the Clarendon Press terica. 

The Rev. B. \V. Sevile is a1)oul to publish a ja 
phlet on the classical learning displayed in Shake 
speare's plays as an argument in favor of their Itaconu 
authorship. 

Dr. K. P'ischer, professor of philosophy and liter 
lure in Germany, has embraced the cause of i!i( 
Baconian theory, and will lecture \\\\^ Hintn i.j iIm 
students at Heidelberg in its favor 



I 



The The&trc de^Ia Porte St. Martin reopened with 
Afa,A/'/A,i\ie lran!>lation bein^ ihai of M . Jules Lacroix. 
The costumes, by an Knglisli dc«igncr, have great his- 
torical interest. 

Xerr du Bois keymond, in an oration primed In the 
/' " '. ■t<i« for September, remarks that only 

I Molierc could write as forcible clia- 
i.-^.i.. .■■ l-.Jcrol. 

I'rofe^or Karl KIze publuhed, early in August, a 
seciii'tl volume of his .Votri ,•« MUsitbtthiiH DntmaiiUi, 
xuith Conf.ftiirat I'.mritdatiom of tht Ttxt. Both vol- 
nnies are wriilen in English. 

Mary An<lcrsi)ii will produce h'onun and JuJUi at 
the Lyceum Theatre, I^indon, early in November, after 
clal>urate preparation. The cofctumes have been de- 
Rigncd by the Honorable Lewis Wingfield. 

"The Forrest," an amateur theatrical cfvmpany in 
'ew York, will present /ii,har,l Jlf early in Decern- 

r. T. Uarton Easby i* President of the Society and 

. W. Van Wagcncn .Secretary; Kichard A. Puidy is 
Stage Manager, 

Gllot Stock has issued a small pamphlet entitled Am 

' ■ "^ ' 'iird a liiblU^gral'hy n/ " ' - ■ <• tragical 

/-(7//j/«r," C"mpile<) !>} ic-inemann. 

1 .- , 1^ reprinted from the /■ , -, .r.andisa 

ifulJ iurvey of the subject treated. 

A company composed of Henrietta Vaders, Carra 

aniirr, John Vincent, T. li. Morris, Harry balton, 

d l/e»1ic Lrf)ssin has been ori;ani/ed to supfKirt Master 
p'dlker Whiteside, a boy of thirteen, who will assume 
leading; pan in a number of Shake^|>eare's dramas. 

Messrs. C'asscll & Co 's list of holiday books includes 
superb Kdilioii de Luxe of Romto and Julirt, illus- 
ated with twelve superb j>hotogravHres from original 
iruwings liy l''r.trik Dicksee, A. R.,A., with numerous 
ttamrntal headings and initials. The work is one of 
e moM elaborate that has been bsued l>y this house. 

Messrs. J tt. Lippincott H. Co. have jusi issued three 

luMrated editions of Ihc Seven Ages of Man, with 

X by Church, Harper, Hovciiden, Gaul, Frost, 

■ ■■\<\ Shirliiw The tciies iiiclude<> a small 
i..<i<' L'iiiion, an Artists' Edition with photogravures 
m the original puintliigs, and on lldiiiou de Luxe, 
ited to two hundred and fifty copies. 

n autographic letter of Ouitot't recently sold at 
ris coiitatned the following reference to Ki^mev and 
fnliel : " What can be more true than the love of 
oraco and Juliet — a love so juvenile. ■,•< Lritiht, so 
loiighlles.*, at the same time full of > "Sion 

id moral tendcrncst, ininicasurable t>. i HiienI, 

:l without eoarsencM, for the Kcnilmeiitvi nf tlie heart 
ways unite to con.pier the sense* ? There is nothing 
Ulc nor fAstidiout, nothing wittily - ' 'v the 

thing of the |iiire Uivc nf piu. ! ini' 

ions, nor of the liccntiou-i I'"" . per- 

lives; it is love itself, lov> >(un- 

d iovercign, withuul coii-ir \A lor- 

ion, such as it bursts out in ihe heart of man on 
ring adolescence, simple and various as (>od has 
e man." 

A very remarkable discovery has been placed on 
cord by the Hon. Ignaiiuk Donnrlly, who cbims lo 
prtraf |Ki*itive thai nacon was the author of Shake 
arc's plays This is accomplitheil by means of a 
er winch bacon twice ile>ciil>es, whereby une writing 
).- 1 II Lil. If .! 'iiii! til. I.!, 'II 111 in.iifwr The worris 

lo the acts 
1 tjy count - 
Attracted by / llr»ry 11', W, », ii, iv, and IV, 
I, tu which he fuutul the words " Francis" " Bacon " 



(ttrice), "Nicholas" (twice). "Bacon's," "son," 
" master," " Kings," exchequer, " tt. Albans "—the 
name of Bacon's place of residence — and, in IV, ii. 
"Francis" repeated twenty times on on \tr, 

I>onnrlly applied his key In it, and, says a < iit 

of the Minneapolis Tribune, with the •■ c- 

suit: — " Lluubrlh iluiiog the Cvcx lroiil>l as 

is known, mccnsedattheusc madeofthcpl. 'd 

11, in which ii represented the deposition and killing 
of the King ; and she made it one of the points of 

^>rosecutlon which cost Eosex bis head, that be had 
lired the company of players to which Shakespeare 
belonged to represent it • mote than forty times in open 
streets and in t.tvcrn yards,' in order to prepare the 
public mind for her own deposition and mur<lcr. His- 
tory tells us that she caused (he arrest of Haywarde, 
who wrote a prose narrative of ibe dejiosition of Richard 
IF and dedicated it lo Essex, and he narrowly c«ca|>ed 
a Stale prosecution, Mr. Donnelly shows that at 
Ihe same time Shakespeare was arrested as the author 
of the plays ; he was threatened with the torture, and 
disclosed to ihe officer^ of the Crown ihe fact that 
Bacon was the real author of the pUy». Uaci^n 
threw himself on Ihc proieclion of his uncle. Lord 
Burleigh, the great Ixird Treasurer, who saved him 
from es|)osure and proM-culion, l>ul revealed the 
truth to Kiiiabclh; and litis is (he explanation of the 
fact. that, as long as Elizabeth lived, she kept Bacon 
out of olfice and in |ioverty." 

A work that will supply to many hitherto unknown 
facts in Fnglish history as ihls extract teems to promise, 
will be awaited with great intercut. 

A correspondent of the MufTalu (,\*ur>er in g r;ccnt 
leller (rotii Fredericksburg' <-n!'<i fi(trnti<-.n lo the little- 
known fact, that in the M. i •! town 
is buried one of the Conl< .ire, as 
is indicatcil by the following iii>LripU'>ii in-m inc grave- 
stone : 

Hcic j,f. iSi l....\ i.f 

I'rMllli. ! (Ill- 

niT-.-i-rv i..!. 

Kii 1 



HI. 

\. 

II.' I _ ,1 

?<■■ 

Us history is unknown, havinc Iicrei nrpviously in the 
cemetery ol the .St. George's i ivhicb waa 

not founded until 1730, or tm 1 and twelve 

year»afier llelihm'sdeath. Mr. Samuel Knox.saysihe 
corrc'pondent, remembered the stone well. •• It Mood, 
he viid, probalily in the line of " .d 

Ihrcrugli ihc graveyaril. It was coi J 

fr,-„p 1... » ,rl., ,...-.,11.. li I I, ...I p 

Hi ■ ..f 

abi" ': ' ■ ' - - '!ie 

war. How It drilled over into the Masonic ground is 
one of tJic inynletici nf ihe war, but ihrre it if tint no 



I weeds aiii! 
and the n! 



its back, und 
upper corner 
dim but ! 
of the 

which be; ..... ...w ,...,,.. 

of Ihe place in a tribute to il in verse. 
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MTSCELLANY. 



Among the books disposed of at the sale of the first 
portion of the library of the late John Payne Collier, 
the following were the more important : Ballads, etc., 
an interesting manuscript of the seventeenth century, 
including a period of about sixty years, a most curious 
collection of ballads, quotations from Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, and Sir W. Raleigh, and summary of its con- 
tents by J. P. Collier, who gave Hoope £2^ for the 
volume — £^2 ((juaritch); Cartwright (W.), Comedies, 
etc., portrait by Ix>mbart, manuscript note by J. P Col- 
lier, with rare canceled leaves " On the (Queen's Re- 
turn from the Low Countries," and the uncanceled 
leaves on the same — £^ 15/. ((^uaritch) ; Ciblier (C. ), 
Tony Aston' s Brief Supplenu-nt to C. Giber, I/is Lives, 
etc., notes by Collier, extremely rare — £2 15J. (Wes- 
tell ) ; Collier ( J. P. ), Punek and fiidy, colored etchings 
by G. Cruikshank, notes by author, among others — 
" The plates in this volume were colored by Cruikshank ; 
he gave it to me" — £^ \os.\ (.'oilier (J. P.), Notes and 
Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, with a 
great massof manuscript notes by Collier, 1853 — £^0 
IJ^. (A. R. Smiths ; Cruikshank's 124) illustrations of 
Punch and Judy, India pnwfs, with a portrait of the 
artist himself, etched nt the bottom of one of the plates, 
and a view on another, etc. .S, Powett, 1828 — ^£'19 5*. 
(Richardson) ; liaxter (N. 1, ,Sir P. Sydney, Onrania, 
autograph signatures and manuscript corrections by the 
author, 1606 — £g (.Steevensi; Collier (J. P.i, History 
of English Dramatic /W/rr, profusely illustrated by 
rare portraits, autograph letters, and manuscript notes 
by Collier, 1879— ;iS9 (Stcevens); Collier (J. P.), 
An Old Man's Diary Forty liv/rr /(^v, 1832-33, only 
25 copies printed, illustrated like the last named, 
1871-72—2^150 (B. F. Stevens); Cooper (T.), The- 
saurus /.inguic Romana et Britannica. " This book 
before it was relraund belonged to John Milton, as is tes- 
titled in his own handwriting in more than 1,503 places," 
manuscript note by Collier — £'^ \\s. ((^uaritch); Miltoni 
pro Populo An^licano Di'fensio, with autograi>h of ( ). 
Cromwell — j^S 15.1. i f^uaritch | ; Shakespeare's Works 
1844-53, Mr. Collier's working copy, manuscript notes 
and letters from his friend — ;^io (Ellis) ; Peckham(Sir 
(■;.),.-/ True Report of the Late Disc<rt>eries, etc , of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Kt., very curious and rare, Johu 
Chariewood for John Hinde, 1583, and many other r.ire 
tracts, in one volume, with manuscript note by Collier — 
£210 ((,)uaritcli). The entire proceeds of the sale were 
a little over j(f2,ioo. 

The .'itratfonl .Shakespeare Memorial Library has 
issued the following circular: 

" ' The Stratford Memorial Library,' comprising 
theatre, picture gallcr>', centre tower, and library, is 
now fully completed for all practical working, and is 
open daily to visitors. All that remains to be done is 
in decorating the theatre and staircases, filling the 
niches on the exterior of the library with sculpture, 
enclosing the ground adjoining, and laying it out as a 
garden. The room appropriated to the library on the 
ground Boor is a stately shrine, fitted with oak book- 



cases, cupboards, doors, etc., and the shelves ate ) 
to receive gifts of books. The nnclens of 
Shakespeare collection has already been 
many valuable presentations, but unrortiinately 
are no funds at present in hand to make 
The five thousand pounds intended by the < ~ 
the Association to form part of an endowment Ibl't 
library and picture gallery was applied to the < 
tion of the tower, in the hope that the general 
would willingly respond when they saw that Ae 
morial was not only a project but a grand 
faithfully and substantially carried out. The 1 
of Shakespeare are world-wide, and come fn 
i|uarters of^ the globe to visit his birthplace Evoy.ll 
can, therefore, lend a helping hand in provldiML.il 
the permanent maintenance of the Memorial, ai^i| 
enable the Association to fulfill their original 
of making it a free institution. 

"Donations or subscriptions will be gratefully 1 
for the Endowment Kund, and authors, publisbei^] 
buyers, and booksellers are respectfully solicited liar | 
sentation copies of any edition of Shakespeare's Wo 
books illustrative of his life and times, essays, critkii 
plays as acte<l in Ixindon or provincial theatia»< 
Shakespearian play bills, portraits of actors of bis | 
medals — anything which bears the name or ii 
the fame of the great dramatis., will be weloOBM 
stones to the cairn. It is also intended to collect | 
eral dramatic literature, thus forming a comf 
reference library or history of dramatic poetry 1 
stage. Visitors to the Memorial who wish to 1 
any work in the library will have every ftdUyl 
doing so on application to the librarian. DonoiS < 
l>ooks will add to the interest of their giAs by 1 
bookplate and autograph. 

" Subscribers of five guineas to the Endowment 1 
will receive a copy of the beautiful engraving of tlt-i 
celebrated portrait of D.ivid (Warrick, painted by Gaai^' 1 
l>orough, belonging to the Corporation of Stfadbii!j 
upon. Avon, by whose permission it has been en 
for the Memorial Association. Only one 
Impressions have l>een taken. The plate is 
faced and may be seen in the library, thus seenriqg 1 
the engraving an increasing value and rarity. AT 
proofs remain on hand which will be given to 
of ten guineas and upward." 

The librarian states that American editions of £ 
speare would lie especially welo>me, as the only I 
now on the shelves of the ]il>rary are the Fumess * 
riorum (kindly donated by its distinguished editor)] 
the Boston edition of 1802 .Vlthough it has been Its 
that the cost of the Shakespeare Memorial Ljbnury,aiicl 
hundred thousand dollars, was lately defrayed tf'^ 
American subscriptions, this is an error. Only twcsM^^i 
five hundred dollars have been received noin flst' 
source, of which five hundred dollars was contribaici'-'' 
by Edwin B(K>th. The Librarj- is indebted to Hfcj 
chairman (C. E. Flower, Es(i.) for the generous 
tion of twentv-five thou.sand dollars. 
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